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PREFACE. 


In  undertaking  to  prepare  an  American  edition  of  the 
Dublin  Dissector,  the  editor  has  been  principally  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  ^id  the  publishers  in  placing  within  the 
reach  of  the  medical  students  of  this  country,  a  work 
which  he  has  long  considered  the  best  manual  of  Practi- 
cal Anatomy  in  our  language.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
publishers,  that  some  additions  might  perhaps  be  made, 
which  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  book,  and  it  was 
left  to  the  editor  to  decide  what  those  additions  should  be  : 
it  should  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  additions  are 
merely  compilations,  principally  from  J.  Cruveilhier,  (Ana- 
tomic Descriptive,  Paris  1834) :  Homer,  (Treatise  on 
Special  and  General  Anatomy,  Philadelphia  1836):  Tie- 
demann ;  and  Gross  on  Pathological  Anatomy,  (Boston 
1839):  and  that  nothing  can  be  claimed  on  the  score  of 
originality,  it  having  been  intended  to  select  those  facts 
which  are  of  the  most  practical  importance,  and  yet  not 
to  introduce  so  much  new  matter  as  to  diminish  the  con- 
venience of  the  book  as  a  dissecting  room  Manual. 

The  classification  of  the  muscles  has  been  introduced, 
because  in  the  performance  of  his  public  duties  the  editor 
has  found  something  of  the  same  kind  very  useful  in  im- 
pressing upon  the  minds  of  students  their  number,  situa- 
tion, and  functions  ;  the  only  muscles  omitted  in  the  clas- 
sification, are  those  of  ordinary  respiration,  and  those  of 
the  back,  which  are  left  as  classed  in  the  text,  in  which 
all  are  described  in  the  order  in  which  thev  are  met  with 
on  dissection,  which  order  has  for  that  reason  been  left 
unchanged :  the  classification  cannot  be  considered  as 
original,  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  credit  for  it. 
It  was  deemed  important  to  introduce  the  weights  and 
measurements  of  the  different  internal  organs,  and  to  give 
(he  averages  as  nearly  as  possible,  both  in  reference  to 
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their  normal  condition,  and  to  those  changes  in  size  and 
density  which  result  from  a  morbid  state.  It  also  seemed 
proper  in  such  a  work,  to  introduce  all  the  principal  varie- 
ties which  are  met  with  ia  the  muscular,  arterial,  and 
venous  systems,  and  a  good  deal  of  pains  has  been  taken 
particularly  with  the  chapter  on  the  arteries  :  there  like- 
wise appeared  to  be  a  propriety  in  connecting  with  the 
description  of  each  bone  a  table  of  the  muscles  arising 
from,  and  inserted  into  it,  and  in  enumerating  the  fractures 
to  which  each  is  most  commonly  liable  ;  also  in  referring 
in  the  chapter  on  Articulations  to  those  luxations  not  enu- 
merated by  the  author  :  in  the  Appendix  a  few  additional 
directions  are  given  on  the  subject  of  injections  :  in  short, 
it  has  been  the  earnest  endeavour  of  the  editor  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  book  to  the  practical  student  of  anatomy. 
But  few  liberties  have  been  taken  wit^  the  text,  and  those 
principally  where  they  were  necessary  to  the  continuity 
of  sense  in  the  text  and  the  context ;  most  of  the  addi- 
tions are  distinguished  by  a  smaller  type,  and  all  of  them 
except  mere  verbal  alterations,  are  included  in  brackets  [] ; 
in  those  cases  where  it  seemed  proper,  reference  has 
been  made  to  anatomical  preparations  which  are  in  the 
College  Museum,  or  in  private  collections  in  this  city. 

It  is  needless  to  offer  any  apology  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  editorial  part  of  the  work  has  been  executed, 
ms  its  merits  and  demerits  will  be  judged  of  by  the  proper 
tribunal :  the  editor  will  be  repaid  for  his  labour  should 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  has  been  undertaken  find  the 
book  not  less  useful  to  them,  with  the  additions,  than  it 
was  without  them,  to  himself  when  a  student. 

New  York,  Sih  October^  1840. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


DISSECTION  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  PARTS  OF  THE 

FACE  AND  HEAD. 


SECTION  L 

EXTERNAL  PARTS  OF  THE  HEAD. 

ISkV  h\teguments  covering  the  cranium  are  firm  and  deiuie, 
aliLouga  when  felt  they  give  the  sensation  of  being  thin : 
the  cuiicle  is  delicate,  but  the  cutis  is  very  thick,  and  fur- 
nished with  many  sebaceous  follicles ;  the  subjacent  cel- 
lular membrane  contains  granulated  fat,  and  the  bulbs  of 
the  hairs,  which  afterwards  perforate  the  skin  in  an  oblique 
direction.  The  cellular  tissue  is  condensed,  having  some- 
what a  ligamentous  structure,  it  adheres  so  intimately  to 
the  subjacent  muscular  and  tendinous  expansion,  that  the 
inexperienced  student  may  find  some  difficulty  in  exposing 
the  surface  of  the  latter.  Make  an  incision  through  the 
integuments  along  the  median  line,  from  the  tuberosity  of 
the  occipital  bone,  as  far  forwards  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
foreheaa,  from  each  extremity  of  this,  make  a  transverse 
incision  about  three  inches  long ;  let  the  posterior  one  be 
parallel  to  the  superior  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital 
Done,  and  the  anterior  one  parallel,  and  about  half  an  mch 
superior  to  the  eyebrow;  cautiously  dissect  off  the  integu- 
ments from  the  subjacent  muscular  and  tendinous  expan- 
sion, which  is  the  occipito-frontalis.  This  muscle,  like 
most  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face,  is  closely  at- 
tached  to  the  skin,  which  circumstance,  added  to  the  pale- 
ness and  smallness  of  their  fibres,  renders  their  dissection 
somewhat  difficult  and  tedious.    Most  of  the  superficial 
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muscles  of  the  head  and  face,  during  life,  assist  some  of 
the  organs  of  sense,  and  contribute  tm  produce  certain 
changes  in  the  countenancci  indicative  of  character  or 
passion,  and  expressive  of  many  diseases,  tetanus,  perito- 
nitis, &c.  In  point  of  function,  they  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  class  of  mixed  muscles,  that  is,  they 
are  in  part  voluntary  and  in  part  involuntaW :  with  She 
exception  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipitosfrontalis,  the 
tendon  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  that  of  tne 
corrugator  supercilii,  there  is  no  perfect  tendinous  struc- 
ture in  the  other  muscles  of  this  class. 

The  superficial  muscles  of  the  head  are  divided  into 
those  of  the  cranium  and  face.  Those  of  the  cranium  are 
the  occipito-frontalis,  and  the  three  common  muscles  of 
the  ear,  to  these  some  add  the  corrugatores  superciliorum ; 
these,  however,  I  prefer  placing  among  the  muscles  of  the 
face. 

[The  following  arran|rement  will  ^ve  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
muscles  of  the  head  and  face,  classed  according  to  the  port  upoa 
which  they  particularly  act.  There  are  six  classes,  including  thirty, 
six  pair  of  muscles,  and  two  single  muscles  as  follows : 

mST  CLASS,  ONB  MUSCLB. 

Occipito  Frontalis. — Vide  p,  4. 

This  by  its  palpebral  insertion  becomes  a  muscle  of  the  eye,  and 
by  its  nasal  process,  a  muscle  of  the  nose ;  it  acts  upon  the  scalp, 
eyebrow,  lid,  and  nose. 

SECOND  CLASS,  ELBVEN  MUSCLES. 

Those  are  the  muscles  of  the  ear,  and  are  arranged  in  three  groups, 
the  first  of  three  muscles  moves  the  external  ear,  upon  the  head ;  the 
second  of  five  muscles,  moves  the  cartilages  of  the  external  ear.  Op. 
on  themselves :  the  third  of  three  muscles  moves  the  bones  of  the 
internal  ear  so  as  to  render  the  raembrana  tympani,  lax  or  tense. 

Firtt  Cfroup,  three  Mtteclee, 

Superior  Auris,  or  AttoUens.— Tt^ie  p.  6. 
Anterior  Auris,  or  Attrahens,  )  y-,       ^ 
Posterior  Auris,  or  Retrahcns,  \  ^' 

Second  Oroup^five  Mtuclee* 

Tragicus,  "J 

Anti  Tragicus,  I 

Helicis  Major,  >  Vide  p,  355* 


Helicis  Minor,  I 

Transversalis  Auris,  J 

Third  Chroup,  three  Mutelee, 
Stapedius,  ^ 

Tensor  Tympani,    >Videp  355. 
Laxator  Tympani,  } 


^Videp,  361. 
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THIRD  OLA«,  nUBTBIf  MDSGUM, 

Inelndiiir  the  oeeipitairontalis.  These  are  the  mneclee  of  the  eje, 
and  are  KHmd  in  two  pt>ap0,  the  une  of  five  muacks,  acting  upon 
the  appendages  of  the  eje,  the  other  of  six  mnsclee,  acting  upon  the 
ball  of  theeje. 

FirMt  Chroup^five  Musclet. 

Oceipito-frontalia,  its  palpebral  insertion,  Vide  jp.  14. 

Corrugatot*  Shiporcilii.  '*    **  16. 

Levaior  Palpebrw  Superioris,  **    **  361. 

Orbicularis  Palpebrarum,  '**    *'  8. 

Tensor  Tarsi.  "    "10. 
These  muscles  are  all  exterior  to  the  orbit  except  the  Levator  PaL 
pebrs  Superioris  which  is  within. 

Second  Oroup,  eix  Mtuelee^  all  within  the  orhit, 

Snperior  Rectus,  or  Levator  oculi,    ' 
Inferior  Rectus,  or  Depressor  oculi, 
Interual  Rectos,  or  Adductor  oculi. 
External  Rectus,  or  Abductor  oculi, 
OUiquus  Superior, 
Obliquus  Inferior, 

rOURTU  CLASS,  FOUR  MUSCLES. 

These  are  the  muscles  which  act  upon  the  nose,  and  they  arc  ar. 
ranged  in  two  groups,  the  one  of  two  muscles  proper  to  the  nuse 
the  other  also  of  two  muscles  common  to  the  nose  and  upper  lip. 

First  Groupf  two  MutcUe,  proper  to  the  note. 

Pyramidalis  Nasi,  a  process  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  )  «;.. .        n. 
Compre-sor  Nasi,  \  ^^^  P'  ^"• 

Second  Oroup,  two  Muscles,  common  to  the  note  and  upper  Up, 

Levatrir  Labii  Supcrions  alaeque  nasi,  Vide  p.  11. 

Depressor  Labii  tSuperioris  alequc  nasi,  **     **  J 2. 

FIFTH  CLASS,  TEN  MUSCLBS. 

lliese  are  the  muscles  which  act  upon  the  different  parts  of  the 
mouth  and  are  arranged  in  four  groups,  the  first  group  includes  but 
one  muscle,  which  surrounds  the  whole  mouth  ;  the  second  embraces 
two  muscles,  which  act  upon  the  upper  lip  (already,  enumerated,  as 
common  to  it,  and  the  nose)  the  third  includes  two  muscles,  which 
act  upon  the  lower  lip,  and  the  fourth  five  muscles,  which  act  upon 
the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

First  Oroup,  one  muscle — a  single  muscle. 

Orbicularis  Oris — Vide  p,  13. 

Second  Oroup,  two  Muscles,  common  to  the  upper  lip  and  nose. 

Levator  Labii  Superioris  aloique  nasi.  Vide  p.  11. 

Depressor  Labii  Superioris  aleque  nasi,  **     **  12. 

•   Third  Group,  two  muscles. 

Levator  Labii  Inferioris,  Vide  p.  13. 

Deprevar  Labii  Inferioris,  **    **  12. 
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Fourth  Grmtpt  fiv€  Mtudf, 

Lerator  Anguli  Oris,  Vide  p,  12. 

Deprenor  Anouli  Oris,  ••     *•   12. 

Zygomaticus  Major,  *•     *•  1 1 

Zygomaticus  Minor,  ••     •*  1] 

Buccinator,    .  *•     **  IS 

In  the  case  of  the  eydids,  the  contraction  of  the  orbiculans  and 
consequent  disfiguration  is  gruarded  against,  by  the  cartilaginous 
tarsi  placed  along  the  adjoining  margins  of  the  lids ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  mouth,  the  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  and  consequent 
disfiguration,  is  guarded  against  by  the  numerous  muscles  just  men* 
tioned,  and  which  are  inserted  extensively  into  the  lips  and  their 
commissures  or  angles ;  tliis  is  demonstrated  by  the  distortion  of  the 
mouth,  in  those  cases  where  one  side  of  the  face  is  paralysed.      ^ 

SIXTH  CLASS,   FOUR  MUSOLK8. 

These  muscles  act  npon  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  in  raising  the 
jaw  and  in  mastication ;  they  are  yariously  situated,  one  being  on 
the  side  of  the  face,  one  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  the  other  two 
beneath  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  within  the  inferior  roaxiUa. 
They  constitute  one  group. 

Masseter,  Vide  p,  19. 

Temporalis,  "    *•  21. 

Pterygoidens  Intemus,  "    **  22. 

Pterygoideos  Extemus,  ••    ••  23. 

Of  all  the  muscles  above  enumerated,  the  orbicularis  oris  and  the 
occipito-frontalis,  are  the  only  two,  usually  described  as  single 
muscles,  all  the  rest  being  in  pairs.  The  last  mentioned  g^up  of 
muscles  are  those  which  are  concerned  in  dislocations  of  the  lower 
jaw.] 

Occipito-Fbontalis  is  the  only  muscle  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  scalp ;  it  is  a  thin,  broad,  digastric,  or 
rather  quadriceps  muscle,  fleshy  at  each  extremity,  apo- 
neurotic in  the  centre.  It  arises  on  each  side  by  tendinous 
and  fleshy  flbres,  from  the  two  external  thirds  of  the  su- 
perior transverse  ridjge  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  from  the 
external  and  posterior  part  of  the  mastoid  process ;  the 
fibres  on  each  side  ascend  from  behind  forwards  and 
from  without  inwards,  and  soon  terminate  in  one  thin  and 
broad  tendon,  which  extends  over  the  upper  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  cranium. — ^This  epicranial  aponeurosis  having 
arrived  opposite  the  coronal  suture,  ends  in  two  fleshjr 
portions,  broader  and  thicker  than  the  posterior  extremi- 
ties of  the  muscle;  these  anterior  portions,  which  are 
thicker  externally  than  internally,  descend  over  the  front- 
al bone,  and  are  inserted^  fleshy  on  each  side,  into  the  inte- 
gument of  the  eyebrow,  mixing  with  the  fibres  of  the  cor- 
rugator  svpercilii  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscles: 
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a  small  flesh  J  slip  is  often  coiitihaed  down  along  the  nasal 
bones»  and  is  attached  to  the  angular  process  of  the  os 
frontis,  and  inferiorly  to  the  nasal  bones  or  cartilages:  this 
slip  is  described  by  some  as  a  distinct  muscley  under  the 
name  of  piframidaHs  nasi,  or  fronto-nasalis.  Ute.  The  occipi- 
to-fh>ntalis  muscle  can  raise  the  eyebrows  and  integument 
of  the  forehead  in  transverse  wrinkles*  draw  the  eyebrows 
a  little  outwards*  and  make  tense  the  skin  of  the  upper 
eyelids,  and  thus  expose  the  eyeball,  as  in  staring,  it  can 
also  pull  the  scalp  backwards ;  but  i^  the  eyebrows  be  de- 
pressed and  fixea,  this  muscle  can  then  (particularly  in 
some  persons)  draw  the  scalp  downwardls  and  forwards. 
This  muscle  is  very  closely  connected  to  the  scalp,  par- 
ticularly in  front,  but  loosely  to  the  cranium,  it  can  thus 
move  easily  on  the  latter,  carrying  with  it  the  former, 
which  it  also  serves  to  support  in  apposition  with  the  cra- 
(lium,  so  as  to  prevent  the  skin  slipping  or  yielding  when 
any  weight  is  pressed  aeainst  the  head. 

Its  origin  is  connected  with  the  stcmo-mastoid,  the  tra- 
pezius, and  splenius  muscles,  and  its  insertion  with  those 
of  the  eyebrows.  Some  describe  the  occipito-fron talis, 
not  as  one,  but  as  four  distinct  muscles,  two  on  each  side, 
under  the  names  of  the  occipital  and  frontal  muscles  of 
each  side,  and  consider  the  cranial  aponeurosis  as  their 
common  insertion.  Several  vessels  and  nerves  perforate 
this  muscle,  and  ramify  on  its  surface  and  in  the  integu- 
ment, viz.  anteriorly  the  supra-orbital  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic  nerve  and  artery ;  laterally,  the  temporal  and 
posterior  auris  arteries  with  branches  of  the  portio  dura 
and  inferior  maxillary  nerves,  and  posteriorly,  the  occipi- 
tal arteries  spread  their  branches  upwards  and  forwards, 
accompanied  by  the  occipital  nerves,  branches  of  the  cer- 
vical plexus.  It  covers  from  behind  forwards,  the  occipi- 
tal, temporal,  parietal,  and  frontal  bones,  also  the  upper 
portion  of  each  temporal  aponeurosis,  the  corrugator  su- 
percilii  muscle,  and  the  supra-orbital  nerves  ana  vessels. 
The  cranial  or  epicranial  aponeurosis  is  composed  of  ten- 
dinous fibres  which  are  distinct,  glistening,  and  parallel 
behind,  but  anteriorly  become  weak,  greyish,  and  inter- 
laced like  cellular  tissue,  and  frequently  deficient  in  spots. 

The  integuments  in  this  region  are  highly  organized, 
beine  supplied  with  numerous  nerves  and  vessels,  these 
are  derived  from  different  and  distant  sources,  and  are 
chiefly  destined  to  nourish  the  hair  bulbs  in  the  cellular 
tissue ;  in  the  line  of  the  sutures  they  have  frequent  in- 
osculations with  the  vessels  of  the  diploe,  and  of  the  dura 
mater.  This  high  organization  of  the  scalp  is  not  only  of 
anatomical  but  of  practical  importance*  as  it  serves  to  cx- 
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plain  many  of  the  patholo^iedl  phcenomena  which  are  of 
ordinary  occurrence  in  this  region ;  thus,  it  is  frequently 
the  seat  of  encysted  tumours,  horny  growths*  &c^  these 
apiiear  to  arise  in  the  sebaceous  foUicles,  the  ducts  of 
which  have  become  obstructed  from  irritation  or  injury ;  a 
vitiated  secretion  then  accumulates  in  the  sac,  which  some- 
times becomes  circularly  enlarged,  and  at  others  the  con- 
tents slowly  escaping  from  the  ducts,  and  hardening,  as- 
sume horny  and  various  other  appearances.  The  scalp  is 
a  common  seat  of  erysipelas,  both  idiopathic  and  sympto- 
matic Injuries  of  it  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and 
are  more  serious  than  those  of  the  same  extent  in  other 
situations.  Incised  wounds  bleed  more  freely  ;  punctured 
wounds  are  very  frequently  followed  by  high  inflamma- 
tory symptoms,  local  and  general,  in  consequence  of  mat- 
ter bein^  confined  under  the  tense  epicranial  aponeurosis, 
which,  m  such  cases,  will  require  free  division.  The 
compact  density  of  the  cellular  tissue  explains  the  hard 
rim  which  surrounds  ^e  ecchymosis,  the  effect  of  injury, 

[and  -also  explains  the  deceptive  appearance  of  fracture  and  depres- 
sion  of  the  hone  which  it  tometimes  presented  when  the  injury  is  ia 
fiict  merely  a  contusion  followed  by  the  effusion  of  blood.  As  above 
stated  the  scalp  is  very  abundantly  supplied  with  blood  which  is  de. 
rived  principally  from  the  frontal  branches  of  the  internal  carotid, and 
the  temporal,  posterior  auricular,  and  occipital  branches  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid;  Uiese  anastomose  very  freely  with  each  other,  on 
the  same  side,  and  also  very  freely  across  the  top  of  the  head  with 
the  same  branches  of  the  opposite  side,  and  hence  the  severe  and 
extensive  operation  which  is  necessary  for  aneurism  by  anastomosis 
of  the  scalp,  which  operation  consists  in  circum8cribin|r  the  tumor, 
sometimes  even  after  the  common  carotid  artery  of  the  affected 
side  has  been  ligr&tured.  For  an  extensive  aneurism  of  this  kind,  both 
common  carotid  arteries  were  ligatured  witli  perfect  success,  by 
Prof.  Mussey,  at  that  time  of  Dartmouth  College.  The  scalp  is 
also  the  seat  of  encephaloid  disease  and  nsvi  matemi.] 

In  the  foetus  the  scalp  is  very  thin,  and  the  aponeurosis 
is  loosely  attached  to  the  cranium  by  reticular  membrane; 
this,  ana  not  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  the  seat  of 
those  large  ecchymoses  so  commonly  seen  after  parturi- 
tion, and  which  in  general  are  quickly  removed  by  the 
absorbent  system. 

The  common  muscles  of  the  ear  are  three  in  number, 
viz.  superior,  anterior,  and  posterior  auris : 

SuPEBioR  AuBis,  or  Attollens  AuREiif,  is  a  small,  thin, 
triangular  muscle,  situated  on  the  temple,  and  above  the 
ear,  arising  broad  and  tendinous  from  the  cranial  aponeu- 
rosis, where  it  covers  the  temporal  fascia  on  the  side  of 
the  cranium,  just  above  the  external  ear ;  the  fibres  de- 
■cend  converging,  become  fleshy,  and  are  tiuerted  into  the 
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upper  and  interior  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear : — um^ 
to  raise  the  cartilage*  and  deepen  the  meatus  of  the  ear*  also 
to  make  tense  the  epicranial  fascia.  This  muscle  is  be- 
tween the  skin  and  temporal  fascia,  its  anterior  edge  is 
confounded  with  the  following  muscle. 

Amtekior  Auris,  or  Attrahrns  Aurrm*  is  connected 
with  the  last,  is  of  the  same  form,  but  smaller,  and  often 
indistinct ;  it  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  zy ^ma- 
tic  process,  and  from  the  cranial  aponeurosis,  passes  oack- 
wards  and  downwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior 
part  of  the  helix ;  use^  to  draw  the  external  ear  forwards 
and  upwards.  This  muscle  is  superficial,  and  lies  on  the 
temporal  fascia,  vessels,  and  nerves,  its  lower  edge  is  lost 
in  the  cellular  tissue. 

PosTRRioR  AxTRis,  or  Retraheks  Aurem,  often  consists  of 
two  or  three  distinct  fasiculi,  it  is  the  strongest  of  these 
auricular  muscles ;  it  has  no  connection  to  the  epicranial 
fascia,  but  arises  from  the  mastoid  process  above  the  ster- 
Do-mastoid  muscle,  passes  forwards,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  back  part  of  the  concha ;  use,  to  enlarge  the  meatus  of 
the  ear  and  direct  it  backwards.  This  muscle  is  covered 
only  by  the  skin,  it  lies  upon  the  temporal  bone. 

In  addition  to  these  muscles,  which  move  the  external 
ear,  thero  are  several  small  muscles  attached  to  different 
parts  of  the  cartilages,  which  serve  to  alter  their  form, 
and  expand  their  cavities ;  these  muscles,  as  also  those  in 
the  tympanum,  shall  be  described  hereafter  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  organ  of  hearing.* 


SECTION  n. 


DISSECTION   OF   THE   EXTERNAL    PARTS     OF   THE   FACE. 

The  muscles  of  the  face  require  careful  dissection ;  they 
are  delicate,  and  otlen  very  pale ;  they  may  be  classed 
into  the  superficial  and  deep:  the  former  mto  those  of 
the  eyelids,  nose,  lips,  and  mouth  ;  the  latter  into  those  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  palate.  Make  an  incision  around  the 
base  of  the  orbit,  through  the  skin,  which  is  here  very 


*FrevkMUi  to,  or  immediately  after  diaaectinf  the  muaclea  of  the  face,  the  atudent 
riioald  eiaminethe  lurain,  the  detcripticm  of  which  organ  will  be  found  at  Um 
iMid  of  tbatof  the  MnroM  qrMenL 
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fine,  and  closely  adhering  to  the  fibres  of  the  orbicalaris 
muscle;  next  make  a  perpendicular  incision  along  the 
middle  line  of  the  nose,  to  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip, 
continue  this  in  a  semicircular  manner  round  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip,  and  thence  to 
the  chin,  and  lastly  from  the  chin  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw ;  - 
reflect  the  integuments  cautiously  from  the  eyelids  and 
side  of  the  face,  as  far  back  as  the  ear,  avoiding  the  slender 
muscular  fibres  which  adhere  to  the  skin,  and  the  vessels 
and  nerves  which  will  be  exposed  in  this  dissection. 

The  superficial  muscles  of  the  face  may  be  considered 
as  thirty-three  in  number,  that  is  sixteen  pair  and  one 
azygos,  and  are  arranged  hs  follows. 

Three  pair  belong  to  the  palpebra:,  viz.  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum, tensor  tarsi,  and  corrueator  supercilii,  (the  le- 
vator palpebne  is  deep  seated  in  the  orbit,  and  is  arranged 
among  the  muscles  of  that  region.) 

Four  pair  belong  to  the  nose^  viz.  pyramidalis  nasi,  leva- 
tor labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi,  compressor  and  depres- 
sor naris. 

Three  pair  belong  to  the  upper  lip^  viz.  levator  labii 
superioris,  levator  anguli  oris,  and  depressor  labii  superi- 
oris. 

Three  pair  belong  to  the  lotoer  Zip,  viz.  depressor  anguli 
oris,  depressor  labii  inferioris,  and  levator  labii  inferioris. 

Three  pair  belong  to  the  mouthy  viz.  zygomaticus  major, 
minor,  and  buccinator,  and  one  azygos,  the  orbicularis 
oris ;  writers  vary  this  arrangement,  but  no  material  dif- 
ference exists. 

Orbicularis  Palpebrarum,  broad  and  thin,  somewhat 
oval,  in  some  subjects  very  pale  and  indistinct,  in  others 
strong  and  well  marked,  it  surrounds  the  base  of  the  orbit, 
and  occupies  a  great  portion  of  the  face ;  it  arises  by  sev- 
eral fleshy  fibres  from  the  internal  angular  process  of  the 
OS  frontis,  and  from  the  upper  edge  of  a  small  horizontal 
tendon,  (which  tendon,  tkndo  oculi,  or  tendo  palpebrarum, 
[or  internal  Palpebral  Li^ameni^']^  which  is  nearly  one  half 
of  an  inch  in  length,  is  inserted  mternally  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
thence  it  passes  outwards  and  backwards  to  the  internal 
commissure  of  the  eyelids,  where  it  forks  into  two  slips 
which  enclose  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  and  are  then 
inserted  each,  into  the  tarsal  cartilage,  and  the  lachrymal 
duct;)  the  fleshy  fibres  then  proceed  in  curves,  upwards 
and  outwards,  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbit,  tne  eye- 
lid, and  tarsal  cartilage,  as  far  as  the  tenriple  and  external 
commissure  of  the  eyelids ;  thence  the  fibres  curve  in  a 
similar  manner  along  the  inferior  eyelid  and  edge  of  the 


orbit  to  the  infernal  caiithus,  where  the  fibres  are  tufertaf 
into  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla^  and  into  the 
inferior  edge  of  the  horizontal  tendon^ — Use^  to  close  the 
eyelids*  chiefly  by  depressing  the  superior,  the  levator 
muscle  of  which  it  directly  opposes,  it  also  serves  to  press 
the  tears  inwards  towards  the  puncta  lachrymalia ;  the 
superior  and  external  fibres  can  depress  the  eyebrow,  and 
thus  oppose  the  occipito-frontalis  and  shade  the  eye ;  the 
inferior  fibres  can  raise  the  cheek,  raise  and  draw  the  low- 
er  eyelid  inwards,  and  compress  the  lachrymal  sac,  which 
they  cover.  In  sleep  it  is  relaxed,  and  the  eye  is  covered 
chiefly  by  the  descent  of  the  upper  palpebra,  its  elevator 
being  also  relaxed :  when  awake  its  contraction  covers  the 
globe,  not  only  by  bringing:  down  the  upper,  but  also  by 
elevating  the  lower  eyelid,  hence  the  **  equator  oculi,"  the 
line  formed  by  the  approximated  tarsi,  is  lower  during  real 
than  in  feigned  sleep ;  in  the  former,  also,  the  cornea  is 
seldom  entirely  covered,  as  it  always  is  in  the  latter. 

This  muscle  is  covered  by  and  adheres  to  the  skin :  su- 
periorly it  intermixes  with  the  occipito-fron talis,  and  covers 
the  corrugator  supercilii,  the  frontal  vessels  and  nerves, 
the  tarsal  cartila^  and  ligament,  and  the  levator  palpebras 
superioris  ;  inferiorly  it  intermixes  with  the  muscles  of  the 
cheek  and  lips,  and  sometimes  with  the  platysma  myoides, 
and  covers  the  malar  bone,  the  inferior  tarsus  and  its  li^- 
ment,  the  oriein  of  the  levator  anguli  oris,  levator  laoii 
superioris,  and  Ihe  infra  orbital  vessels  and  nerves.  The 
external  or  orbital  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  strong  and  red, 
and  run  circularly  round  the  base  of  the  orbit ;  the  mid- 
dle or  palpebral  fibres  are  pale,  thin,  and  scattered,  and  are 
contained  in  the  eyelids ;  the  internal  or  ciliary  portion  is 
a  thick  but  pale  fasciculus,  situated  under  the  cilice,  at  the 
edge  of  each  eyelid.  The  palpebral  and  ciliary  portions 
adhere  more  closely  to  the  skin,  and  present  an  elliptical 
appearance,  as  the  fibres  from  the  upper  and  lower  eyelid 
intersect  each  other  at  the  outer  canthus,  and  adhere  to  the 
ligament  of  the  external  commissure.  The  horizontal 
t/^ndon  of  this  muscle  passes  across  the  lachrymal  sac  a 
hiiie  above  its  centre,  and  a  strong  aponeurosis  derived 
from  its  upper  and  lower  edge,  covers  all  the  anterior  sur- 
face tf  the  sac,  and  adheres  to  the  margins  of  the  bony 
gutter,  in  which  it  is  lodged,  where  it  becomes  continuous 
with  the  periosteum.  This  tendon  can  be  seen  or  felt 
through  the  integuments  during  life,  particularly  when  the 
muscle  is  in  action,  or  when  the  eyelids  are  drawn  towards 
the  temple. 

This  muscle  is  of  the  mixed  class :  it  sympathizes  with 
the  eye  in  a  remarkable  and  most  useful  manner ;  it  pos- 
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sesses  great  irritability,  particularly  in  children ;  in  puro* 
lent  and  strumous  opntnalmia  it  is  frequently  spasmodi- 
cally contracted,  ana  totally  prevents  the  eye  beinff  seen : 
this  affection  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  spasmo£c  con« 
striction  of  the  sphincter  ani  muscle. 

In  the  operation  of  opening  the  lachrymal  sac,  the  in« 
cision  should  commence  immediately  below  this  tendon  so 
as  to  avoid  injuring  it,  and  be  carried  obliquely  downwards 
and  outwards,  to  the  extent  of  about  half  an  inch. 

Separate  the  orbicularis  from  the  occipito-frontalis  over 
the  internal  half  of  the  superciliary  arch,  the  tensor  tarsi 
and  the  corrugator  supercilii  muscles  will  be  exposed. 

Tensor  Tarsi,  arises  tendinous  from  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  OS  unguis,  where  it  joins  the  os  planum,  passes  for- 
wards between  the  conjunctiva  and  the  expansion  of  the 
tendo  oculi  which  covers  the  lachrymal  sac,  divides  into 
two  portions,  which  are  inserted  into  the  lachrymal  ducts» 
along  which  the  fibres  extend,  nearly  as  far  as  the  puncta : 
use^  to  draw  the  puncta  and  eyelids  into  close  contact  with 
the  eye,  also  to  press  the  puncta  towards  the  nose,  to  com- 
press the  lachrymal  sac,  and  to  force  out  the  secretion  from 
the  follicles  of  the  caruncula  lachr^malis.  This  muscle  is 
also  named  Horner's  muscle  from  its  discoverer,  it  will  be 
better  seen  if  the  two  tcirsi  be  divided  about  their  middle, 
and  their  inner  portions  turned  towards  the  nose. 

Corrugator  Supercilii,  arises  fleshy  and  tendinous  from 
the  internal  angular  process  of  the  os  frontis,  passes  up- 
wards and  outwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the 
eyebrow,  mixing  with  the  orbicularis  and  occipito-frontalis 
muscles :  use,  to  depress  and  approximate  the  cyebrowst 
throwing  the  skin  of  the  forehead  into  vertical  wrinkles : 
this  pair  of  muscles  is  voluntary  but  they  cannot  act  sepa- 
rately ;  they  directly  oppose  the  occipito-frontalis  and 
shade  the  eye.  They  are  covered  by  the  orbicularis  and 
occipito-frontalis,  and  lie  on  the  os  frontis,  and  on  the 
frontal  nerve  and  vessels. 

Pyramioalis  Nasi,  superficial,  long,  thin,  oflen  wanting* 
arises  from  the  occipito-frontalis,  descends  close  to  its  fel- 
low, covering  the  nasal  bones  and  sutures,  becomes  broad 
and  aponeurotic,  and  is  inserted  into  the  compressor  nasi 
muscle.     Use^  it  raises  the  skin  covering  the  ossa  nasi. 

Compressor  Nasi,  is  thin  and  triangular,  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  nose,  between  the  skin  and  the  cartilage ;  it 
arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  canine  fossa,  in  the  supe- 
rior maxilla ;  the  fibres  pass  forwards,  expanding  over  the 
ala  nasi,  and  are  inserted  by  a  thin  aponeurosis  into  the  dor- 
■um  of  the  nose,  joining  some  fibres  from  the  opposite  side : 
uMCt  to  press  the  ala  toward  the  septum*  or  to  draw  it  from  it 
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SO  that  it  ma]^  alternately  enlarge  or  diminish  the  anterior 
nares.  The  insertion  of  this  rauscle  is  connected  with  the 
occipito-frontalis,  and  its  origin  with  the  following  muscle 
which  partly  covers  it 

Levator  Labh  Suferioris  Aljbqus  Nasi*  is  long*  thin« 
and  triangular,  placed  on  the  side  of  the  nose,  between  the 
orbit  and  the  upper  iip;  it  arises  by  two  origins;  first, 
from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  nasal  process  of  tiie  supe- 
rior maxilla :  second,  broad,  from  the  edge  of  the  or  oit, 
above  the  infra-orbital  hole ;  the  fibres  descend  and  con- 
verge a  little,  and  are  inserted  into  the  ala  nasi,  and  into  the 
upper  lip  and  orbicularis  oris  muscle :  its  name  denotes 
its  use.  The  superior  and  orbital  origins  of  this  muscle  are 
covered  by  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  the  inferior  por- 
tion is  superficial ;  the  angular  vein  and  artery  separate  its 
origins :  the  orbital  head  covers  the  infra*orbital  nerve  and 
vessels  and  the  levator  anguli  and  some  of  the  orbicularis 
oris  muscles.* 

Ztgomaticus  Minor  is  very  small,  and  sometmies  want- 
ing ;  it  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  malar  bone,  passes 
downwards  and  forwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  lip 
near  the  commissure,  uniting  with  the  other  muscles  whicn 
are  inserted  there  ;  use,  to  draw  the  an^le  of  the  mouth  up- 
wards and  outwards,  as  in  smiling;  it  lies  superior,  and 
parallel  to  the  major,  between  whicn,  and  the  levator  labii, 
It  is  inserted. 

[This  muscle  is  tometimes  wanting; ;  sometimes  double ;  sometimes 
a  slip  from  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum ;  sometimes  it  stops  short  of 
the  angle  of  the  mouth.] 

Ztgomaticus  Major,  is  long  and  narrow,  and  inferior  to 
the  last ;  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  malar  bone,  near  the  zvgomatic  suture:  it  descends 
obliquely  forwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. — Use,  to  draw  the  corner  of  the  mouth  upMrards  and 
backwards.  The  zvgomatic  muscles  are  partly  concealed 
at  their  origin  by  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum ;  their  in- 
sertion intermingles  with  the  levator,  depressor  anguli,  and 
orbicularis  oris  muscles ;  they  lie  on  the  malar  bone,  and 
cross  the  masseter  and  buccinator  muscles,  also  the  labial 
vein  and  artery,  and  they  run  superficial  and  superior  to 


*  Tbe  external  or  orbital  bead  of  this  muacle  is  described  by  most  writers  as  a 
distinct  muscle,  and  bas  been  enumerated  by  me  as  such :  it  is  called  Levator 
Labii  SuaeriorO :  as,  however.  It  will  be  found  on  dissection  to  be  Inseparably 
eonnectea  with  the  levator  labii  ala»que  uasi,  I  prefer  describing  it  as  part  of  tfaie 
ottt^  bead  of  that  muscle ;  in  like  manner  I  have  united  the  deprttaor  lakii  svps. 
risris  or  ineiior,  and  the  deprusar  narit,  which  are  by  some  described  as  distinet 
BBuseles ;  thto  note,  therefore,  mav  serve  to  explain  to  tbe  ttodcnt  the  dUTarent  ds> 
scripdooB  glTsa  of  thase  muscles  by  diilhrent  autiiors. 
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the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland ;  thej  are  imbedded  in  xmicla 
soft  adipose  substance. 

Levator  Anguli  Oris,  (musculus  caninus')  is  situated 
about  the  middle  of  the  face,  behind  and  a  little  eiternal  to 
the  orbital  portion  of  the  levator  labii  superioris  alseaue 
nasi,  or  the  levator  labii  of  some ;  arises  from  the  camne 
fossa  in  the  superior  maxillary  bone  immediately  below  the 
infra-orbital  foramen,  and  above  the  alveolus  of  the  first 
molar  tooth ;  it  descends  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards, 
and  is  inserted  narrow  into  the  commissure  of  the  lips,  and 
into  the  orbicularis  oris ;  its  name  denotes  its  use.  This 
muscle  is  covered  by  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  levator 
labii  superioris  alceque  nasi,  zygomatic  muscles,  and  by  a 
quantity  of  soft  adeps,  also  by  me  infra-orbital  nerve  and 
vessels,  which  ramiry  upon  its  surface,  and  separate  it  from 
the  orbital  portion  of  the  levator  labii  alseque  nasi :  it  lies 
on  the  superior  maxilla,  the  buccinator  muscle,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

Depressor  Labh  Superioris  Aljeque  Nasi,  a  small  flat 
muscle,  exposed  by  everting  the  upper  lip,  and  raising  the 
mucous  membrane  on  the  side  of  its  frsenum ;  it  arises  from 
the  alveoli  of  the  canine  and  incisor  teeth  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  ascends  obliquely  forwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
mteguments  of  the  upper  lip,  and  into  the  fibro-cartilage  of 
the  septum  and  ala  nasi ;  use^  to  press  the  lip  against  the 
anterior  teeth,  and  even  to  draw  it  under  these,  also  to  de* 

{)ress  the  septum  and  ala  nasi.    It  is  covered  by  the  levator 
abii,  orbicularis  oris,  and  mucous  membrane,  and  it  lies 
upon  the  bone. 

Depressor  Anguli,  vel  Triangularis  Oris,  flat  and  trian- 
gular, apex  above,  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  face ; 
arises  broad  and  fleshy  from  the  external  oblique  line  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  extends  from  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  masseter  muscle  to  the  mental  foramen ; 
the  fibres  ascend  converging,  and  are  inserted  narrow,  into 
the  commissure  of  the  lips,  where  the  fibres  are  continuous 
or  mingled  with  the  orbicularis,  zygomatic,  and  levator 
anguli  muscles :  its  name  denotes  its  use.  This  muscle  is 
covered  by  the  skin,  some  of  its  fibres  are  continuous  with 
those  of  the  platysma  myoides ;  it  overlaps  the  buccinator 
and  the  following  muscle.  The  facial  artery  bounds  its 
external  edge  ana  separates  it  from  the  masseter. 

Depressor  Labii  Inferioris,  vel  Quadratus  Menti,  broad 
and  somewhat  square,  arises  from  the  side  and  front  of  the 
lower  maxilla,  just  above  its  basis,  internal  to  the  last,  and 
continues  as  far  forwards  as  the  middle  line ;  the  fleshy 
fibres,  intermixed  with  fat,  ascend  a  little  inwards,  decus- 
lating  with  some  of  the  opposite  muscle,  and  are  inserted 
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Into  lialf  of  tiie  lower  ]jp»  and  into  the  orbicalaris  oris ;  its 
name  denotes  its  use.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  skin, 
and  externally  by  the  depressor  anguli  oris,  it  lies  on  the 
-bone,  the  mental  nerves  and  vessels,  orbicularis  oris  muscle, 
and  mucous  membrane :  by  separating  this  from  the  last 
muscle,  the  mental  nerve  and  vessels  are  exposed ;  the 
fibres  are  parallel,  and  many  are  continuous  with  those  of 
the  platysma ;  this  muscle  is  difficult  to  dissect,  its  inner 
fiibres  being  pale  and  intermixed  with  fat,  it  is  not  unlike 
the  structure  of  the  tongue:  it  conceals  the  following 
muscle. 

Levator  Lash  Inferioris,  vel  Menti,  is  best  exposed  by 
turning  down  the  upper  lip,  and  raising  the  mucous  mem- 
brane by  the  side  of  the  frcenum ;  arises  from  the  alveoli  oi 
the  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  maxillc^  by  the  side  of  the 
symphysis ;  the  fibres  diverge  as  they  descend  obliquely 
forwards  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  depressor 
labii  inferioris ;  inserted  into  the  integument  of  the  chin ; 
use,  to  elevate  the  chin  and  lower  lip,  this  muscle  is  anal- 
ogous  to  the  depressor  of  the  upper  lip.  It  assists  in  form- 
ing the  prominence  of  the  chin. 

Orbicularis  Oris,  surrounds  the  opening  of  the  mouth ; 
consists  of  two  fleshy  fasciculi,  one  for  either  lip,  placed 
between  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  and  constituting 
the  chief  thickness  of  the  lip ;  these  fasciculi  decussate 
each  other  at  the  commissures,  and  intermix  with  all  the 
muscles  inserted  there;  use^  to  approximate  the  lips  and 
regulate  their  motions  in  the  acts  of  speaking  and  breath- 
ing, and  to  oppose  the  actions  of  the  several  muscles  which 
are  inserted  into  the  commissures;  it  can  also  close  the 
lips  with  different  degrees  of  force,  as  in  the  processes  of 
suction,  mastication,  and  deglutition.  This  muscle  has  no 
bony  attachment ;  its  fibres  are  blended  with  fat,  particu- 
larly on  their  cutaneous  surface ;  internally  they  are  more 
smooth  and  distinct :  they  adhere  most  closely  to  the  skin, 
and  throw  it  into  numerous  minute  rugee,  when  they  con- 
tract 

Buccinator,  is  broad,  thin,  and  somewhat  square,  situated 
b3tween  the  two  alveolar  arches,  it  forms  the  inner  side  of 
the  ch^ek,  and  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  mouth,  and  lies 
close  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  latter ;  arises  poste- 
riorly from  the  two  last  alveoli  of  the  superior  maxilla,  as 
far  back  as  the  pterygoid  process  from  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  posterior  alveoli  of  the  lower  maxilla,  as  far 
back  as  the  coronoid  process,  and  forms  a  strong  aponeu- 
rosis, named  the  irUemiaxillary  liffamenl,  which  extends 
from  the  extremity  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  to  the 
root  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  which  affords  attachment 

2, 
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to  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  posteriorly*  and 
to  the  buccinator  anteriorly.  From  these  three  origins  the 
fibres  pass  horizontally  forwards,  converging  a  little,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  commissure  of  the  lips,  where  they  in- 
termix with  those  of  the  orbicularis,  and  of  the  other  mus- 
cles at  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Use^  to  press  the  cheek 
against  the  teeth,  so  as  to  bruise  and  push  tne  food  between 
them,  and  to  diminish  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  as  in  masti- 
cation and  deglutition ;  it  is  also  much  engaged  in  the  arti- 
culation of  certain  expressions,  as  well  as  in  filling  wind 
instruments ;  it  can  also  retract  the  commissure  of  the  lips. 
The  buccinator  is  covered  by  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fat,  which  separates  it  from  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
lower  maxilla,  and  from  the  insertion  of  the  temporal  mus- 
cle, this  fat  often  extends  in  the  form  of  large,  sofl,  round 
masses  beneath  the  massetcr  muscle ;  it  is  also  covered  by 
the  zygomatic,  the  depressor  anguli  oris  and  platysma 
muscles,  and  by  the  facial  vessels ;  several  branches  of  the 
facial  artery  and  vein,  and  of  the  seventh  and  fifth  pairs  of 
nerves,  ramify  on  its  surface ;  it  lies  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  on  a  number  of  small  round  mucous  glands 
called  buccal ;  it  is  perforated  near  its  superior  posterior 
third  by  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland,  opposite  the  third 
superior  molar  tooth. 

The  deep  muscles  of  the  face,  which  are  connected  with 
the  lower  maxilla,  and  which  are  employed  in  the  process 
of  mastication,  are  the  masseter,  temporal,  internal,  and 
external  pterygoid  of  each  side:  previous  to  dissecting 
these,  the  student  should  examine  the  situation  and  con- 
nexions of  the  parotid  gland,  the  chief  of  the  salivary 
glands.  There  are  six  salivary  glands,  three  on  each  side, 
the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual. 

The  salivary  glands,  together  with  the  lachrymal,  mam- 
mary, and  pancreas,  are  commonly  called  conglomerate 
glands,  in  contradistinction  to  the  absorbent,  or  lymphat- 
ic, or  conglobate  glands;  this  term,  however,  is  by  no 
means  distinct  or  definite,  for  other  glands,  viz.  the  liver 
and  kidney,  are  equally  conglomerate,  though  not  so  ob- 
viously such.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  glandular 
system  we  propose,  is  into  two  orders,  the  Absorbent  and 
Secreting ;  the  absorbent,  or  lymphatic,  or  conglobate,  will  be 
noticed  hereafter :  the  secreting  order  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz.  the  simple  and  the  complex ;  the  simple 
are  the  numerous  glands  which  are  attached  very  general- 
ly to  the  mucous  membranes ;  the  compound  secreting  or 
conglomerate  glands,  are  the  lachrymal,  salivary,  mam- 
mary, pancreas,  liver,  kidney,  prostate,  and  testis.  There 
is  no  evidence  for  considering  the  pinseal,  pituitory,  thy« 
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roidt  th3nnu8»  or  supra-renal  bodies,  or  the  spleen  and 
ovaries  as  true  glands. 

[Here,  as  in  most  of  the  systems  of  anatomy  the  term  gland  is 
applied  to  two  classes  of  organs  which  differ  essentially  in  their 
structure,  their  relations,  and  their  functions,  viz.  the  glands  proper 
and  the  lymphatic  ganglia.  If  we  examine  the  works  on  genera]  anato. 
my,  we  shall  find  tnat  the  glandular  tissue  is  defined  as  consisting  of 
an  assemblage  of  secreting  omins,  more  or  less  globular  in  lbrm« 
and  having  an  excretoiy  duct  fined  with  mucous  membrane,  which 
terminates  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  :  this 
beine  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
the  fymphatic  or  absorbent  bodies  cannot  be  brought  under  the  head 
of  glands ;  it  is  therefore  better  to  drop  the  term  as  applied  to  them, 
because  it  leads  to  error  as  to  their  functions,  6lc.,  and  substitute 
the  term  ganglion,  which  is  used  by  some  writers.  Accordingly,  in 
revising  this  book  the  terms  ganglion  and  ganglia  are  substituted 
for  ^land  and  glands,  whenever  uMd  as  referring  to  the  lymphatic 
bodies.  The  glands  proper,  as  stated  above,  may  be  divided  into 
mmpU  and  compound;  and  the  compound  may  be  again  divided  into 
conglobate  and  conglomerate :  by  conglobate  we  mean  elands  com. 
posed  of  an  assemblage  of  glandular  particles  united  m  mass  by 
cellular  tissue,  and  having  a  common  and  distinct  sheath  or  covering, 
as  the  liver :  by  conglomerate  we  mean  an  assemblage  of  small 
conglobate  glands,  united  together  by  cellular  tissue,  and  connected 
by  an  indistinct  covering  of  loose  cellular  substance,  the  whole  organ 
presenting  an  uneven  lobulated  appearance,  instead  of  being  smooth, 
and  the  excretory  ducts  of  each  lobule  terminating  in  a  common 
duct,  as  the  pancreas,  dtc.] 

The  salivary  glands,  including  the  lachrymal,  the  mam- 
mary, and  the  pancreas,  all  correspond  in  certain  charac- 
ters, in  which,  also,  they  differ  from  other  secreting  glands : 
they  are  all  symmetrical,  except  the  pancreas,  which 
however,  is  attached  to  the  digestive  organs,  the  chief  ap- 
paratus of  organic  life,  but  one  in  which  no  symmetry  is 
observed :  they  are  of  a  pale  grey  colour,  with  a  slight  red- 
dish tint;  the  virgin  mammary  gland  is  almost  white; 
they  have  no  perfect  capsule,  except  the  mammary,  and 
that,  though  perfect,  is  very  thin  and  loose:  their  form 
and  size  are  not  accurately  defined,  two  or  more  being 
sometimes  connected;  they  are  very  irregular  in  these 
respects ;  their  texture  is  loose,  that  is,  they  consist  of 
grains  which  are  but  loosely  connected  by  cellular  tissue 
and  vessels  into  small  lobules,  and  these  into  larger  lobes : 
the  granules  themselves  are  very  firm  and  compact:  they 
are  all  well  supplied  with  nutrient  vessels,  the  arteries 
ramify  minutely  before  they  enter  them,  which  they  do 
at  all  parts  of  their  surface,  and  not  at  any  particular 
fissures,  as  in  the  liver  and  kidney;  the  transit  of  the 
carotid  and  facial  arteries  through  the  parotid  and  sab- 
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maxillary  glands  is  not  an  exception  to  this  statement: 
the  veins  in  like  manner  escape  at  different  parts,  and 
enter  the  neighbouring  vessel?:  their  excretory  iucts  in 
some  unite  into  one  vessel,  which  proceeds  to  its  destina^ 
tion,  but  in  others,  as  in  the  lachrymal,  mammary,  and 
sublingual,  they  continue  separate  to  the  surface.  In  no 
case  is  there  any  perfect  reservoir  to  delay  or  retain  the 
secretion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  liver  and  the  gall  bladder* 
the  kidney  and  the  vesica ;  the  lachrymal  sac  cannot  be 
considered  as  such :  they  are  largely  supplied  with  nerves, 
and,  except  the  filaments  of  the  sympathetic,  which  ac- 
company the  vessels,  these  are  derived  from  the  spinal 
and  cerebral  system ;  the  pancreas  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule:  not  only  cellular  tissue  in  abundance,  but  even 
adipose  enter  into  their  composition :  they  are  in  close 
connexion  with  the  lymphatic  or  absorbent  system,  nu- 
merous lymphatic  vessels  pervade  them,  and  lymphatic 
ganglia  are  m  their  close  vicinity,  and  occasionally  even 
imbedded  in  their  substance.  In  many  of  these  characters, 
the  salivary  glands  form  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the 
other  complex  secreting  glands,  which  will  more  fully  ap- 
pear when  the  latter  come  under  our  notice.  All  the  se* 
creting  glands,  simple  as  well  as  coinpound,  are  subject  to 
many  diseases ;  these  will  be  noticed  in  the  account  of  the 
individual  glands. 

The  Parotid  Gland  is  the  largest  of  these  conglomerate 
glands,  it  derives  its  name  from  its  proximity  to  the  ear; 
It  is  exposed  by  dissecting  off  the  integuments  and  some 
fibres  of  the  platysma,  also  a  dense  fascia  which  covers 
and  adheres  to  it;  this  fascia  is  continued  from  that  of  the 
neck,  spreads  over  the  gland,  is  closely  connected  to  the 
cartilaginous  part  of  the  meatus  auditorius,  and  sends  nu- 
merous processes  into  the  gland  in  every  direction,  serving 
to  separate  its  lobules,  and  to  conduct  the  different  vessels 
through  its  substance.  The  parotid  gland  is  not  of  any 
regular  figure,  by  some  it  is  considered  pyramidal,  the 
apex  above,  the  base  directed  outwards  and  downwards; 
by  others,  (the  upper  end  being  more  developed,)  an  ir- 
regular square ;  as  such  we  shall  consider  it,  and,  of  course, 
as  presenting  two  surfaces,  a  superficial  and  a  deep,  and 
four  margins,  a  superior,  inferior,  anterior,  and  posterior ; 
it  occupies,  together  with  some  other  important  parts,  that 
deep  excavation  on  the  side  of  the  face  between  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  auditory  meatus,  it  also  extends  into  the  small 
region  of  the  neck,  named  the  posterior  digastric  space ; 
it  IS  bounded  above  by  the  zygoma,  below  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  mastoid  process,  posteri- 
orly by  the  meatus  auditorius,  the  mastoid  process,  and 
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trtamo-nttistoid  muscle,  and  anteriorly  bjr  the  masseter 
muscle,  the  posterior  third  of  which  it  overlaps.  The  ex- 
ternal surface  is  pale,  flat.  Or  slightly  convex,  in  this  re- 
spect, however,  dinering  in  different  persons,  as  it  also  does 
in  superficial  extent ;  probably  the  absence  of  a  regular 
capsule  may  in  some  measure  account  for  this  diversity ; 
the  anterior  and  inferior  margins  are  the  least  defined,  are 
irregular  in  their  extent,  in  some  they  considerably  exceed 
the  ordinary  bounds ;  the  superior  border  is  limited  by  the 
attachment  of  the  fascia  to  the  zygoma,  and  the  posterior 
is  resisted  by  the  meatus  of  the  ear,  and  by  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle. 

The  connexions  of  the  deep  surface  may  be  examined 
after  the  course  of  the  excretory  duct,  and  of  the  several 
vessels  and  nerves  which  pass  through  the  gland,  shall 
have  been  exposed.  The  Parotid  or  8teno*8  duet  arises  from 
its  anterior  superior  border,  and  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
numerous  small  vessels,  which  issue,  each,  from  one  of  the 
granulations  of  the  gland ;  it  passes  forwards  over  the 
masseter  muscle  about  an  inch  below  the  zygoma,  parallel 
to  a  line  drawn  from  the  tube  of  the  ear  to  midway  be- 
tween the  commissure  of  the  lips  and  the  root  of  the  nose ; 
it  winds  round  the  anterior  edge  of  the  masseter,  beneath 
the  zygomatic  muscles  and  urough  a  quantity  of  soft 
adeps,  pierces  the  buccinator,  and  opens  through  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth  by  a  very  small  nole  oppo- 
site the  second  or  third  superior  molar  tooth,  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  junction  of  the  cheek  with  the  gum.  Be- 
tween the  duct  and  the  zygoma,  a  small,  smooth,  glandu- 
lar mass  is  frequentl}r  found ;  it  appears  like  a  detached 
lobe  of  the  parotid,  it  is  named  the  soda  parotidis ;  from  the 
lower  and  anterior  part  of  this  process,  a  small  duct  pro- 
ceeds, which  after  a  short  course  unites  with  the  duct  of 
Steno ;  in  some  this  duct  opens  distinctly  into  the  mouth. 
The  transverse  artery  of  the  face,  and  several  branches  of 
the  facial  nerve,  accompany  this  vessel,  and  in  general  the 
artery  is  superior  to  it,  while  the  nerves  wind  around  it. 
This  duct  appears  much  larger  than  its  calibre  really  is ; 
it  is  formed  of  two  coats,  the  external,  white,  fibrous,  and 
dense,  commences  beyond  the  anterior  edge  of  the  gland, 
and  ends  at  the  buccinator  muscle ;  and  the  internal,  a  fine, 
delicate,  mucous  membrane,  is  continuous  with  that  lining 
the  mouth :  the  canal  is  larger  at  the  commencement  and 
outside  the  buccinator  than  m  the  intervening  space,  or  at 
the  orifice  in  the  mouth. 

The  parts  which  pass  through  this  gland  are  the  exter- 
nal carotid  artery  and  several  of  its  branches,  with  their 
accompanying  veins,  and  branches  of  the  inferior  maxil- 
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lary  and  cervical  nerves,  also  the  plexus  oi  the  jx>rtio 
durc^  or  facial  nerve.  The  first  or  most  superficial  of 
these  parts  is  the  ascendens  colli  nerve^  or  the  superficialis 
colli  or  auricularis,  it  enters  the  gland  near  its  lower  bor« 
der,  and  is  lost  chiefly  in  communicating  with  the  fortio 
dura ;  this  last-named  nerve  escapes  from  the  cranium  by 
the  styio-mastoid  foramen,  enters  the  gland  at  its  posterior 
inferior  part,  passes  forwards  and  upwards  through  it,  and 
forms  in  its  substance  the  remarkable  plexus,  paro^uiccim,  or 
pes  anserinOf  which  crosses  superficial  to  the  external  car- 
otid artery,  and  then  separates  into  its  two  great  divisions, 
the  superior  and  inferior ;  a  small  portion  of  the  gland  in- 
tervenes between  it  and  the  vessels.  The  branch  of  the 
inferior  maxillary  nerve,  which  traverses  the  gland  is  the 
tempora^uricular,  which  will  be  found  between  the  neck  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  meatus  auditorius,  about  half  an 
inch  above,  but  much  deeper  than  the  portio  dura,  with 
which  it  communicates,  and  for  which  it  is  sometimes 
mistaken. 

The  external  carotid  artery  will  be  found  to  enter  the  low- 
er border  of  the  gland,  near  its  deep  surface ;  as  it  ascends 
it  is  crossed  by  the  portio  dura,  and  becomes  much  more 
superficial,  its  posterior  auricular  branch  borders  the  low- 
er and  back  part  of  the  gland,  the  temporal  ascends  through 
it,  the  internal  maxillary  is  deeply  imbedded  in  it  in  its 
course  forwards  and  inwards,  the  transverse  facial  artery 
also  traverses  it  in  a  direction  forwards,  and  it  also  gives 
ofi"  numerous  branches  to  the  granules  of  the  gland  and  to 
the  ear.  The  veins  corresponding  to  these  arteries  also 
pass  through  this  orean ;  the  temporal  and  internal  max- 
illary, by  meir  confluence,  which  is  superficial  to  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  artery,  and  very  rarely  to  the  portio  dura 
also,  forms  the  external  jugular  vein,  which  descends  through 
the  gland,  and  becomes  wen  superficial  in  the  neck.  Sev- 
eral lymphatic  vessels  and  ganglia  are  connected  with  the 
parotid,  particularly  to  its  inferior  border ;  generally  one 
or  two  small  eanglia  may  be  found  imbedded  in  its  sub- 
stance, in  frcnit  of  the  meatus  auditorius,  just  where  its 
cartilage  is  deficient. 

Now  divide  the  parotid  duct,  raise  off  the  gland  from 
the  masseter  muscle,  and  from  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and 
observe  its  several  deep-seated  connexions. 

The  deep  or  posterior  surface  of  the  gland  is  very  ir- 
regular, it  covers  the  posterior  third  of  the  masseter,  also 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  behind  which  it  sinks,  and  fills  the 
deep  excavation  l)etween  this  bone  and  the  ear,  envelops 
the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  muscles 
which  arise  from  it«  and  it  touches  the  internal  carotid 
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artery,  jugtilar  vein,  and  the  large  nerves  connected  with 
these  vessels ;  it  also  fills  the  posterior  part  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  in  the  temporal  bone,  and  adheres  to  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  maxilla,  inferiorly  it  is  wedfi;ed  in  between 
the  internal  pterygoid,  digastric,  and  styloid  muscles. 

The  styloid  process  is  in  some  cases  so  involved  in  it  as 
to  appear  to  divide  the  gland  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep 
lobe,  the  latter  will  then  be  deeper  than  this  process  and 
in  close  connexion  with  the  great  cervical  nerves  and  ves- 
sels :  a  portion  of  the  eland  will  also  be  found  to  accom- 
pany the  internal  maxmary  artery  between  the  ramus  of 
the  jaw  and  its  internal  lateral  ligament ;  this  touches  the 
inferior  maxillary  nerve,  and  in  many  instances  extends 
into  the  fattv  space  between  the  two  pterygoid  muscles, 
where  it  swells  out  to  a  considerable  size,  so  as  to  appear 
like  a  distinct  lobe  connected  to  the  body  of  the  gland  by 
a  narrow  neck. 

The  parotid  gland  is  composed  of  numerous  small  gran- 
ulations, united  together  by  cellular  tissue,  by  branches  of 
blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  by  the  small  roots  of  its  ex- 
cretory duct  This  gland  is  subject  to  several  MORBm 
changes,  viz.  inflammation,  or  cynanche  parotidaea,  or 
parotitis,  or  mumps;  abscess;  hypertrophy,  or  scirrhus 
mduration,  which  sometimes  requires  extirpation ;  scirr- 
hus, endine  in  cancer;  fistula,  the  efiect  of  abscess  or 
wound  of  me  gland  or  duct ;  atrophy,  or  absorption,  this 
latter  condition  is  usually  caused  by  tumors,  lymphatic  or 
encyst^  these  by  degrees  come  to  occupy  the  position  of 
the  gland  and  cause  its  absorption.  Such  tumors  simulate 
the  enlarged  parotid,  though  essentially  different,  they  ad- 
mit of  more  easy  extirpation  as  they  are  usually  surround- 
ed by  a  capsule,  and  are  not  traversed  by  the  adjacent 
nerves  and  vessels. 

[Thifl  gUnd  is  alto  the  seat  of  encephaloid  disease,  of  melanoeu, 
and  of  fatty  degeneration ;  salivary  calculi  also  occur  sometimes  in  its 
ducts:  but  the  mtmips  is  the  disease  to  which  it  is  most  subject. 
This  is  an  infectious  disease,  usually  occurinfir  but  once,  attacking 
young  persons  and  on  both  sides,  and  not  unfrequently  presenting  a 
metastasis  in  the  male  to  the  testicle,  and  in  the  female  to  the  breast : 
several  cases  are  reported  of  the  successful  extirpation  of  Uiis  organ, 
in  this  country,  by  Drs.  fiunh,  McClellan  and  Parker.] 

Next  clean  the  masseter  muscle  and  the  temporal  apo- 
neurosis. 

Masseter  :  the  greater  part  of  this  muscle  is  superficial, 
it  is  thick  and  strong,  covers  the  ramus  and  an^le  of  the 
law,  and  consists  of  ttoo  portions^  one  anterior,  which  is  the 
larger,  the  other  posterior,  these  decussate  each  other ;  the 
anterior  arises  chiefly  tendinous  from  the  superior  maxilla 
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where  it  joins  the  malar  bone*  also  from  the  inferior  edge 
of  the  latter,  the  fibres  pass  downwards  and  backwaras 
and  are  inserted  fleshy  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  anele 
of  the  lower  maxilla.  The  posterior  or  deep  portion  of  Uie 
muscle  arises  chiefly  flesh^r  from  the  edee  of  the  malar 
bone  and  from  the  zygomatic  arch,  as  far  oack  as  the  gle- 
noid cavity;  the  fibres  descend,  some  vertically,  others 
obliquely  forwards,  and  are  inserted  chiefly  tendinous,  into 
the  external  side  of  the  angle  and  ramus  of  the  jaw,  as  high 
as  the  coronoid  process ;  thus  the  two  layers  of  this  mua- 
cle  are  contrasted  both  in  the  direction  of  their  fasciculi, 
as  well  as  in  the  relative  position  of  their  tendinous  and 
fleshy  fibres.  Use^  if  both  portions  of  both  muscle  act 
together,  they  will  elevate  the  lower  jaw ;  if  the  anterior 
portions  only  of  opposite  sides  act  together,  they  ccm  cany 
the  jaw  forwards  and  upwards ;  and  if  the  posterior  alone, 
they  can  move  it  backwards  and  upwards ;  if  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  one  side  act  alone  it  can  rotate  the  chin  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  if  the  deep  layer  only  act  it  can 
rotate  it  to  its  own  side.  Thus  the  masseter  muscles  of  op- 
posite sides,  by  the  alternate  action  of  their  diflerent  por- 
tions, are  powerful  agents  in  mastication ;  they  not  only 
cause  the  ai  vision  of  5ie  food  by  the  direct  elevation  and 
pressure  of  the  lower  maxilla  against  the  upper,  but  they 
can  also  triturate  it,  by  the  great  lateral  motion  of  the  jaw 
which  their  diflerent  laminae  are  capable  of  exercising  al- 
ternately. The  masseter  is  covered  by  the  skin,  some 
fibres  01  the  platysma  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  a  por- 
tion of  the  parotid  gland,  and  its  excretory  duct,  by  the 
transverse  facial  vessels  and  nerves,  and  by  the  zygomatic 
muscles.  It  lies  on  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  conceals  the 
insertion  of  the  temporal,  and  the  origin  of  the  buccinator, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  great  quantity  of  fat;  the 
superficial  layer  covers  the  deep  one,  except  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  latter  near  the  articulation  of  the  maxula; 
strong  tendinous  septa  pass  from  the  surface  of  this  muscle 
through  its  substance,  and  adhere  to  the  ramus  of  the  bone 
beneath. 

The  masseter  by  its  superficial  layer  may  assist  in  dis- 
locating the  lower  jaw,  if  it  suddenly  contract  when  the 
chin  is  much  depressed.  This  muscle,  like  the  temporal, 
appears  to  be  much  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  and  extremely  irritable,  it  is  very  seldom  in  a  state 
of  paralysis,  even  when  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face 
are  so ;  whereas  in  tetanus  it  is  in  a  state  of  almost  rigid 
conti  action :  in  rigors  also,  or  when  exposed  to  much  cold 
these  muscles  evince  their  sympathy  with  the  general  sys- 
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tenii  the  will  loses  all  contnd  over  themi  they  act  irrego- 
larly»  and  produce  the  ^chattering  of  the  teeth." 

l^FORALis,  is  concealed  by  the  temporal  aponeurosia^ 
the  zygoma«  and  the  massetery  it  fills  the  temporal  fossa,  is 
thin  and  broad  above,  thick  and  narrow  below.  The  apo* 
ruurosis  is  very  strong  and  tense,  of  a  semicircular  form, 
adhering  by  its  superior  convex  border  to  the  semicircular 
ridge  on  the  side  of  the  cranium,  which  extends  from  the 
external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  along  the  parietal 
as  far  back  as  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  by  its  inferior  straight  margin  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
zygoma,  and  to  the  superior  posterior  edge  of  the  malar 
bone.  This  fascia  is  thin  above,  the  muscle  appears 
through  it,  inferiorly  it  is  thick  and  opaque ;  it  consists  of 
two  laminsB  which  are  very  distinct  inferiorly,  some  fat 
being  interposed.;  the  fibres  composing  the  external  layer, 
run  longitudinally,  those  of  the  interntu,  irregularly.  The 
temporai  aponeurosis  confines  the  muscle  in  its  place,  and 
eives  additional  origin  to  its  fibres.  Separate  the  masseter 
from  its  superior  attachment,-divide  with  the  saw  the  zy- 
goma at  either  end,  and  elevate  it  together  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  temporal  fascia ;  the  temporal  muscle  will  be 
thus  exposed,  it  consists  of  two  lammee,  the  superficial  is 
thin,  but  the  deep  layer  is  very  thick ;  an  aponeurosis  or 
tendon  is  between  these.  It  arises  from  all  the  side  of  the 
cranium  beneath  the  semicircular  ridge  on  the  psurietal 
bone,  and  from  all  the  temporal  fossa  and  fascia;  the 
fibres  therefore  are  attachea  internally  to  the  parietal, 
frontal,  and  temporal  bones,  also  to  the  sphenoid  as  low 
down  as  the  crest  at  the  root  of  its  great  wing,  which  crest 
separates  the  temporal  from  the  zygomatic  fossa;  ante- 
riorly to  the  malar  bone,  and  externally  to  the  inside  of  the 
temporal  fascia,  and  to  the  zygomatic  arch.  The  fieshy 
fibres  all  descend  converging ;  tne  middle  nearly  vertical ; 
the  anterior  with  a  little  obuquity  bcu^kwards ;  the  poste- 
rior, which  are  very  Ions,  pass  nearly  horizontally  for-^ 
wards,  over  a  smooth  surface  at  the  root  of  the  zygoma, 
and  the  inferior  fibres,  which  arise  from  the  crest  on  the 
sphenoid  bone,  are  very  short,  and  pass  transversely  out- 
wards. 

Inserted  by  a  strong  tendon  into  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  inferior  maxilla ;  it  nearly  surrounds  that  process,  ex- 
cept on  its  outer  side,  and  is  continued  along  its  fore-part 
as  far  as  the  last  molar  tooth.  Use^  to  raise  the  lower  jaw 
when  the  whole  muscle  acts ;  the  anterior  fibres  may  also 
advance  the  jaw,  and  the  posterior  long  fibres  can  draw  it 
backwards,  while  the  inferior  transverse  fibres,  which  are 
nearly  parallel  to  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  may 
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assist  in  its  lateral  and  rotatory  motions ;  this  muscle,  paiw 
ticularly  its  posterior  portion,  is  tiie  greatest  security  which 
the  Jaw  possesses  against  dislocation,  as  it  directly  opposes 
the  external  pterygoid  muscles  which  tend  to  advance  the 
law,  and  to  place  its  condyles  on  the  zygomatic  eminences. 
The  temporal  muscle  is  covered  by  the  integuments,  oc- 
cipito-frontalis,  superficial  temporal  vessels  and  nerves, 
temporal  fascia,  zygoma,  masseter,  orbicularis  palpebra- 
rum, and  auricular  muscles :  it  lies  on  the  side  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  covers  all  the  bones  which  compose  the  tempo- 
ral fossa,  also  the  deep  temporal  vessels,  and  part  of  the 
external  pterygoid  and  buccinator  muscles,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  much  fat 

Wounds  of  the  temporal  aponeurosis  are  often  attended 
with  serious  effects,  the  severe  pain  and  tension  inteiiere 
with  the  action  or  extension  of  the  muscle,  the  mouth  can 
scarcely  be  opened,  nor  can  mastication  be  performed 
without  ^reat  aifficulty ;  these  symptoms  simulate  tetanus, 
from  which,  however,  they  may  be  distinguished  by  atten- 
tion  to  the  countenance  and  to  the  state  of  the  muscles  of 
the  opposite  side :  suppuration  beneath  this  fascia  is  both 
troublesome  and  dangerous ;  injury  to  it  should  be  avoided 
in  arteriotomy.  In  vital  powers  this  muscle  is  analogous 
to  the  masseter,  it  is  largely  supplied  with  nerves  from  the 
same  source.  Remove  the  temporal,  masseter,  and  bucci- 
nator muscles,  also  the  zygomatic  arch,  saw  or  break  off, 
low  down,  the  coronoid  process,  dissect  away  some  fat, 
and  the  pterygoid  muscles  will  be  exposed,  the  dissection 
of  which  may  be  still  further  facilitated  by  dividing  the 
side  of  the  lower  jaw  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  masse- 
ter, as  the  angle  and  ramus  of  the  jaw  can  then  be  moved 
backwards  and  forwards. 

The  ptervgoid  muscles  are  situated  very  deep  behind  the 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  they  are  two  in  number,  internal 
and  external,  their  names,  however,  only  refer  to  their 
origins  from  the  external  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  for  neither  are  attacned  to  the  internal  plate ;  that 
which  is  called  external  is  nearer  to  the  median  line  of  the 
body,  the  internal  is  more  superficial,  and  therefore  first 
met  with  in  dissection. 

pThis  muscle  is  usually  described  as  arising  from  the  internal  ptery- 
goid plate  of  the  sphenoid  bono.] 

PTEBTGOiDsrs  Internus  Is  stroug  and  thick,  placed  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  parallel  and  very 
similar  to  the  superficial  layer  of  the  masseter  muscle  ex- 
ternally ;  it  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  external  pterygoid  plate,  and  pterygoid  process  of 
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the  palate  bone;  it  fills  the  greater  part  of  tne  pterygoid 
fossa^  descends  obliquely  outwards  and  backwards,  and  is 
vuerud  tendinous  and  fleshy  into  the  inner  side  of  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  and  into  the  rough  surface  above  it 
Use^  if  the  muscles  of  opposite  sides  act  together,  to  draw 
forwards  and  to  elevate  the  jaw,  thus  co-operatinff  with  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  masseter  muscles ;  if  aUemately, 
they  can  rotate  it,  each  moving  the  jaw  laterally,  so  as  to 
turn  it  to  the  opposite  side.  This  muscle  is  larger  than  the 
external  pterygoid,  inferior  and  external  to  which  it  lies. 
Above,  the  tensor  palati,  superior  constrictor,  and  below 
the  submaxillary  gland  are  in  contact  with  its  internal 
surface :  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  is  external  to  it,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  dental  nerve,  the  internal  maxillary 
artery  and  its  primary  branches,  which  are  protected  from 
the  pressure  or  the  muscle  by  the  internal  lateral  li^ment 
of  the  jaw :  the  lower  'extremity  of  this  muscle  is  very 
superficial,  lying  between  and  in  contact  with  the  parotid 
and  submaxillary  glands :  the  upper  extremity  or  origin 
is  separated  by  tne  tendon  of  the  tensor  palati  muscle  from 
the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  it  is  concealed  by,  and  lies 
deeper  than  that  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 

pTERTGomETJS  ExTERNus  IS  short  ana  triangular,  the  base 
at  the  pterygoid  process,  the  apex  at  the  condyle,  placed 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  temporal  fossa,  it  arises  broad  and 
fleshy  from  &e  outer  side  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate, 
from  the  crest  on  the  root  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
Twhich  divides  the  temporal  from  the  zygomatic  fossa,)  and 
from  the  back  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxilla ; 
the  fibres  pass  outwards  and  backwards,  horizontal,  con- 
verging, and  twisted,  are  inserted  tendinous  into  the  anterior 
and  internal  part  of  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw,  into  the  in- 
terarticular  cartilage  and  inferior  synovial  membrane.  Use^ 
when  both  muscles  act,  they  draw  forward  the  jaw,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  interarticular  cartilages,  which  serve  as 
moveable  or  temporary  sockets  to  prevent  the  condyles 
slipping  off  the  zygomatic  eminences,  when  the  chin  is  ad- 
vanced, or  the  mouth  much  opened ;  if  the  muscle  of  one 
jide  only  act,  it  will  draw  forward  the  condyle  of  that  side, 
and .  turn  the  jaw  to  the  opposite,  and  therefore  when  both 
muscles  act  alternately,  they  will  become  the  principal 
agents  in  triturating  or  grinding  the  food.  The  external 
pterygoid  muscle  lies  in  a  transverse  direction  beneath  the 
tase  of  the  cranium,  superior  to  the  internal  pterygoid, 
except  at  its  origin ;  it  is  internal,  and  inferior  to  the 
temporal  muscle,  and  is  also  concealed  by  the  masseter 
and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw ;  superiorly  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  sphenoid  bone,  posteriorly  with  Uie  inferior  maxillary 
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nerve  at  its  exit  fVom  the  foramen  ovale^  while  antenriorly 
and  inferiorly  it  is  in  contact  wiUi  much  adipose  matter* 
and  with  the  principal  branches  of  the  maxillary  artery 
and  nerve.  As  the  external  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles 
arise  so  near  each  other,  and  thence  pass  in  dinerent  direc- 
tions to  their  insertions,  the  external  going  transversely, 
and  the  internal  descending,  they  leave  between  them  a 
triangular  space,  which  contains  a  quantity  of  fat,  a  small 
portion  of  the  parotid  eland,  the  internal  maxiUair  artery 
and  vein,  and  toe  dented  and  gustatory  branches  of  the  in- 
ferior maxillary  nerve :  as  the  internal  maxillary  artery  is 
about  to  sink  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  it  sometimes 
passes  between  the  origms  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 

The  condyles  of  the  jaw  enjoy  a  slight  rotation  forwards 
and  downwards  in  the  temporal  articular  cavities,  they  can 
also  advance  a  little  from  the  glenoid  depressions,  and  de- 
scend so  as  to  rest  on  the  zygomatic  tubercles.  The  lower 
jaw  can  be  moved  in  five  directions ;  depressed,  elevated, 
carried  forwards,  backwards  and  rotated  to  either  side. 
Depression,  whereby  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  opened, 
follows  the  simple  relaxation  of  the  elevator  muscles,  as 
when  asleep  in  the  erect  posture,  but  a  ^eater  depression, 
as  in  yawning,  is  effected  b^  the  platisma,  digastric  and 
hyoidean  muscles ;  in  opening  the  mouth  very  wide,  the 
upper  jaw  is  sdso  raised  by  the  sterno-mastoid  and  digas- 
tric muscles.  Elevation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  performed  by 
the  combined  actions  of  the  temporal,  the  masseter  and  the 
internal  pterygoid  muscles.  The  jaw  is  moved  forwards 
by  the  internal  pterygoid,  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  tempo- 
ral, the  superficial  layer  of  the  masseter,  and  above  all,  by 
the  external  pterygoid  muscles,  if  these  of  one  side  only 
act  at  a  time,  the  chin  will  not  only  be  advanced,  but  turned 
to  the  opposite  side.  The  jaw  is  carried  backwards  by  the 
deep  layer  of  the  masseter,  and  particularly  by  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  temporal  muscle.  In  the  rotatory  mo- 
tions, such  as  occur  in  mastication,  the  chin  is  moved  from 
one  side  to  the  other  by  those  muscles  which  can  advance 
and  draw  back  the  condyles  acting  in  alternate  succession 
on  opposite  sides ;  during  these  rotatory  motions,  the  eleva- 
tors are  also  in  slight  action,  and  thus  the  food  is  perfectly 
comminuted  by  the  pressure  of  the  latter,  and  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  former  against  the  uneven  surfaces  of  the  molar 
teeth. 

The  external  pterygoid  muscles  are  the  chief  agents  in 
producing  dislocation  of  the  jaw ;  when  the  mouth  is  widely 
opened,  meir  spasmodic  action  may  suddenly  draw  the 
condyles  and  interarticular  cartilages  of  one  or  both  sides 
forwards  off  the  tubercles  into  the  zygomatic  fossa. 
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SECTION  nL 

VESSELS  AND    NERVB8   OF   THE   FACE. 

The  arteries  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  dissection 
of  this  region,  are  the  facial  and  the  terminating  branches 
of  the  external  carotid ;  the  nerves  are  brancnes  of  the 
seventh  and  fifth  pair.  The  facial  artery^  which  is  a  branch 
or  the  external  carotid*  is  seen  winding  round  the  side  of 
Uie  jaw,  anterior  to  the  masseter,  and  running  in  a  contort- 
ed course  towards  the  commissure  of  the  lips,  and  thence 
asoendinff  along  the  side  of  the  nose,  to  the  internal  can« 
thus  of  uie  eye;  in  this  course  it  sends  off  numerous 
muMcylar  branekes,  the  coronary  arteries  of  ike  lipM^  the  nasals 
and  terminates  in  the  angtdar^  which  communicates  with 
the  ophthalmic  artery,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit  The 
fiicial  artery  and  its  divisions  are  accompanied  bv  corres- 
ponding vems :  the  facial  vein  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  jaw 
generally,  but  not  always,  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
superficial  joins  the  external  jugular  vein,  the  other  passing 
deeper  into  the  neck  joins  the  internaljugular.  The  external 
carotid  artery,  which  is  seen  ascending  from  the  neck  into  the 
parotid  gland,  gives  off  numerous  branches  to  its  several 
lobules,,  and  to  the  ear,  and  a  little  below  the  latter  divides 
into  the  transversalis  faciei,  temporalis  superficialis  and 
maxillaris  interna.  7^  transverse  artery  of  the  face  [is  usual  ly 
a  branch  of  the  temporal,  andj  crosses  the  masseter 
above,  sometimes  below  the  parotid  duct,  and  divides  into 
small  muscular  branches,  some  of  which  communicate 
with  the  facial  and  infra-orbital  arteries.  The  temporal 
artery  ascends  behind  the  articulation  of  the  maxilla,  on 
the  temporal  aponeurosis,  and  soon  divides  into  an  anterior 
and  posterior  branch ;  the  former  is  directed  towards  the 
forehead,  supplies  the  integuments  and  muscles  there,  and 
communicates  with  the  frontal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery  ;  the  posterior  division  of  the  temporal  runs  tortu- 
ously upwards,  and  backwards,  divides  into  numerous 
branches,  which  supply  the  integuments  and  inosculate  with 
the  occipital  and  posterior  auris  arteries.  7^  internal  max^ 
illanf  artery  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  carotid ;  it  bends  in 
behind  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw,  between  the  bone  and  the 
internal  lateral  ligament,  then  runs  tortuously  between  the 
pterygoid  muscles  upwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  to  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  orbit,  where  it  sinks  into  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa ;  in  this  course  it  sends  off  the 
middle  artery  of  the  dura  mater,  the  inferior  dental,  several 
muKvlar  brandies  to  the  temporal,  masseter,  pterygoid,  and 
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buccinator  muscles,  and  terminates  by  dividing  into  the 
nasal,  descending  peUatine,  and  infra-orbital  arteries.  Veins 
accompany  these  different  arteries,  and  in  the  parotid 
gland  we  find  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  veins 
forming,  by  their  junction,  a  considerable  vessel  called  the 
external  jugular  vein,  which  will  be*  afterwards  seen  de- 
scending superficially  in  the  neck.  (For  the  particular 
description  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  face,  see  the  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Vascular  System.) 

liie  nerves  which  are  met  with  in  the  dissection  of  the 
face  are  branches  of  the  seventh  and  fifth  pair ;  those  of 
the  seventh,  or  the  portio  dura,  have  in  general  a  trans^ 
verse  direction  from  behind  forwards,  are  remarkable  for 
their  plexiform  arrangement,  and  have  numerous  com- 
munications with  three  branches  of  the  fifth,  which  are 
distributed  chiefly  in  a  vertical  direction  along  the  anterior 
part  of  the  face.  The  portio  dura  escapes  from  the  tem- 
poral bone  through  the  stylo-mastoid  hole,  turns  forwards 
into  the  parotid  gland,  in  which  it  divides  into  two  large 
branches,  which  subdivide  and  join  again  by  several  fila- 
ments forming  the  plexus,  named  pes  anserinus,  or  parotic 
d(Ban  plexus,  from  which  several  nerves  proceed ;  some 
ascend  obliquely  forwards  to  the  temple  and  forehead* 
others  pass  transversely  to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and 
several  descend,  some  parallel,  and  others  inferior  to  the 
side  of  the  lower  maxilla. 

The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  consists  of  three  portions,  viz. 
the  ophthalmic  superior  maxillary,  and  inferior  maxil- 
lary ;  a  branch  of  each  of  these  divisions  is  met  with  in 
the  dissection  of  the  face.  The  frontal  nerve,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  or  first  division  of  the  fifth,  is 
seen  escaping  from  the  orbit  by  the  superciliary  notch  or 
foramen ;  it  then  ascends  on  the  forehead,  distributes  its 
branches  tq  the  integuments  and  muscles,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  portio  dura.  The  infraorbital  nerve,  which 
is  a  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary,  or  second  division 
of  the  fifth,  is  observed  passing  out  of  the  infra-orbital 
foramen,  behind  the  levator  labii  superioris  alseque  nasi, 
and  dividing  into  several  branches ;  tne  most  of  these  pass 
obliquely  downwards,  and  communicate  freely  with 
branches  of  the  seventh  pair.  Through  the  mental  fora- 
men the  mental  nerve  escapes:  this  is  a  branch  of  the  in- 
ferior maxillary,  or  third  division  of  the  fifth  pair ;  most 
of  its  branches  ascend  to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  lip, 
and  several  communicate  with  the  portio  dura. — (For  the 
more  particular  description  of  the  nerves  of  the  face,  see 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System.) 

The  mouth,  faucos,  and  psdate*  are  the  parts  of  the  face 
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next  in  order  to  be  examined ;  but  as  these  are  connected 
and  continuous  with  the  phliVynx,  and  as  this  organ  can* 
not  be  seen  until  the  muscles  of  the  neck  have  been  removed, 
the  student  had  better  postpone  the  dissection  of  the  for* 
mcr  until  he  has  become  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of 
the  latter ;  we  shall  therefore  proceed  next  to  the  dissection 
of  the  neck. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  NECK. 
SECTION  L 

[The  neck  extends  from  the  base  of  the  cranium  and  lower  jaw 
above,  to  the  sternum  clavicle  and  circumference  of  the  first  rib  bo- 
low;  it  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  cervical  region. 
These  regions  are  divided  from  each  other  on  the  superiiciet  of  the 
neck,  by  the  anterior  edges  of  the  trapezius  muscles ;  jn  the  thick- 
ness of  the  neck,  they  are  divided  by  a  plane,  corresponding  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  cervical  vertebrie,  and  thence  reflected  a  little 
forward  on  either  side,  to  the  anterior  edges  of  the  same  muscle.  Of 
these  two  regions,  the  posterior  is  comparatively  of  little  importance 
in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  it  is  occupied  prmcipally  by  muscles  which 
act  upon  the  head  and  neck,  and  by  tncir  appropriate  vessels  and 
nerves.  On  this  region  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  operate  for  the 
removal  of  new  formations,  such  as  tumors  of  various  kinds ;  but 
mostly  adipose. 

The  anterior  cervical  region,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  great  surgical 
importance  in  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  new  formations,  and  also 
in  reference  to  morbid  conditions  of  organs  naturally  situated  there. 
In  the  dissection  of  this  region,  we  find  tliat  it  has  three  coverings, 
that  it  is  divided  naturally  into  three  triangles,  which  are  again  Mib. 
divided,  and  that  it  presents  us  with  four  groups  of  muscles  which 
are  considered  as  the  muscles  of  the  neck  proper ;  besides  those  of 
the  styloid  process,  of  the  tongue,  of  the  pharjrnz,  of  the  palate,  and 
of  the  larynx,  which  constitute  five  more  groups  separate  and  distinct. 

OF  THB   COVERINGS. 

These  are  three  in  number.  Firsts  the  eutaneotts  or  tegumentary 
covering,  which  is  thin,  abundantly  supplied  with  sebaceous  follicles, 
and  at  its  upper  part,  with  follicles  which  secrete  the  hair  or  beard  ; 
the  skin  here  is  loosely  attached  beneath,  it  is  extensible  and  retrac. 
tile,  allowing  great  freedom  of  motion.  Second^  the  musculo-faseial 
covering,  composed  of  the  platysma  myoides  muscle,  and  the  fascia 
supcrficialis ;  this  covering  is  composed  of  three  lamins,  the  platysma 
myoides  being  placed  between  two  famine  of  the  fluperficml  rasofat. 
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Thirds  ihefueia  profunda  eermeaUt^  whieh,  acourdinpf  to  the  ii 

ffatioiM  of  Godman,  is  diyided  into  sU  procenes,  ibnninsr  thealbf  for 
difierent  organs  on  the  neck ;  and  one  of  which  descends  down  be- 
hind  the  stemam,  into  the  thorax,  to  form  the  fibrous'  lamina  of  the 
pericardium. 

Or  THB  SuB-asoioNS. 

The  anterior  cenncal  region  is  divided  into  tJiree  triangles  by  the 
ttemo.cleido.ma8toid  muscles.  One  of  these  is  between  the  two 
mastoid  muscles,  and  is  therefore  called  the  inter-nuutoid ;  the  other 
Iwo  are  above  the  clavicles  on  either  side  and  are  the  nLffm-elavictu 
Uw.  The  inter.mastoid  triangle  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  an. 
tenor  edges  of  the  mastoid  muscles,  inferiorly  it  terminates  in  an 
apex,  at  the  sternum,  and  superiorly  its  base  it  formed  by  the  inferior 
maxilla,  the  tube  of  the  ear,  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  mastoid 
process.  This  triangle  is  divided  into  two  spaces  by  the  os.hyoide8, 
and  a  transverse  line  drawn  from  it,  to  the  edges  of  the  mastoid  mus. 
cles;  the  space  above  is  the  mprtuhyoideal  and  that  beluw  is  the 
tnfra-kyoideal ;  in  the  farmer  we  find  the  tongue  and  epiglottis,  the 
upper  part  of  the  phar3mx,  the  palate,  the  external  carotid  artery 
and  most  of  its  branches,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  sublingual, 
gustatory  and  other  nerves :  the  sublingual,  sub-maxillary  and  parotid 
glands  besides  numerous  muscles;  in  the  latter  are  situated  the 
larynx  and  the  trachea,  the  thyroid  body,  the  oesophagus  and  lower 
part  of  the  pharynx,  the  common  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein, 
and  other  vessels,  the  pneumcgastric  and  other  nerves.  In  the 
infra-hyoideal  region  there  are  two  points  at  which  the  common  cara. 
tid  artery  may  be  tied,  these  points  are  separated  by  the  omo-h^oid 
muscle ;  the  point  above  this  muscle  is  the  mno-mastoid  angle,  bounded 
externally  by  the  anterior  edge  of  the  mastoid  muscle,  and  internally 
by  the  superior  edge  of  the  omo-hyoid ;  in  this  angle  the  common 
carotid  artery  is  situated  internally,  the  internal  jugular  vein  exter. 
naily,  and  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  between  the  two  and  somewhat 
behind  them,  all  being  enclosed  in  a  common  sheath,  over  the  fore 
part  of  which  runs  the  descendens  noni  nerve ;  these  organs  are  here 
superficial,  being  directly  beneath  the  coverings  of  the  neck ;  the  space 
for  tying  the  artery  below  the  omo.hyoid  muscle,  is  the  ontB^aeheal 
triangle,  which  is  bounded  superiorlv,  by  the  lower  border  of  the  omo- 
hyoid^ externally  by  the  anterior  edge  of  the  Btemo*mastoid,  and  in. 
temally  by  the  outer  a^jges  of  the  sterno.hyoid  and  stemo  thjrroid 
muscles ;  m  this  space  We  find  the  same  oivans  as  above  and  these 
holding  the  same  relation  ^.  each  other,  they  are  however  deeper 
seated,  because  in  addition  to  the  cervical  coverings,  they  are  over, 
lapped  by  the  stemo-mastoid  and  stemo  thyroid  muscles. 

The  supra-clavicular  triangles  of  either  side  are  bounded  inferiorly 
by  the  clavicle,  posteriorly  or  externally,  by  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
trapezius,  and  anteriorly  by  the  external  edge  of  the  stemcmastoid 
muscle.  These  triangles  are  each  divided  into  two  spaces  b^  the 
inferior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle ;  the  space  above,  which  is 
very  much  the  largest,  is  the  omO'trapexian ;  toat  below  is  the  omo- 
dofriemlm' ;  in  the  former  we  find  the  cervical  plezns,  the  ujiper 
part  d  the  anllary  plczai,  arteries  and  ycins,  and  in  thin  i|iM«  w« 
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■ometiniM  find  new  moibid  fbmwtloiM  or  enUurged  lymphatie 
glia ;  Ui  the  latter  are  ntnated,  frequentljr,  the  aapra-eeapalar  ailtiy, 
the  ■obelaTian  artery  and  yein,  and  the  axillary  ptozoe  of  nenree,  alio 
the  termination  of  the  external  jugular  vein ;  tlm  ie  the  epaoe  Ibr 
tyia^  the  subclavian  artery  above  the  clavicle,  it  being  here  at  a 
aepUk  of  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  from  the  surface  of  the 
neck  behind  the  clavicle ;  the  artery  is  bounded  inferiorly  and  some, 
what  anterioriy  by  the  vein,  and  superiorly  and  externally  by  the 
axillary  plexus  of  nerves. 

MUiOLBs  oy  THB  mox. 

As  already  stated,  there  are  four  groups  considered  as  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  proper,  these  groups  incmde  eighteen  pairs  of  muscles,  in 
the  first,  two ;  in  the  second,  four ;  in  the  third,  five ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
seven :  besides  these  there  are  the  five  other  groups  reforred  to,  in- 
cluding twentvuMie  pairs  of  muscles,  and  two  single  muscles,  vis. 
fifth,  tne  styloid  muscles,  three ;  sixth,  the  proper  muscular  strueture 
of  the  tongue,  four ;  seventh,  the  muscles  or  the  pharynx,  three ; 
eighth,  the  muscles  of  the  palate  four  pairs  and  a  single  muscle ;  and 
ninth,  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  seven  pairs  and  a  single  muscle  | 
so  that  upon  the  anterior  region  of  the  neck  there  are  in  foot  thirty 
nine  pairs  of  muscles  and  two  azygous  muscles. 

^trsl  Oroup,  two  pairM  of  MuoeUo. 

Platysma  Myoides,  Vide  p,  33. 

Stemo  CleidcMastoideos,  •«     ••   34. 

This  group  extends  from  the  thorax  to  the  foce  and  head,  the  first 
muscle  is  somewhat  analagous  to  the  sub-outaoeoos  muscle  of  certain 
infinior  animalSi 

Second  Cfroup^  four  pairo  of  Muoeles. 

Steroo.I^roideu8,  IviA^^  Q« 

Stemo-fhyroideos,  J  Kwle  p.  36. 

Thyreo-H^oideus,  •«    *•  60. 

OmcHyoideus,  *•    **  37. 

This  group  extends  from  the  thorax  to  the  os.hyoides,  and  is  for 
the  most  part  situated  in  the  infra-hyoideal  space,  the  muscles  are 
mnsdes  of  deglutition. 

Third  Chroup,  five  poire  of  Muedee, 

Digastricos,  Vide  p.  39. 

Mylo-Hvoideus,  ««    ««   41. 

•    GenicnyoideuB,       } 

^SSiJ^fossus,  S  ^^'  P'  ^' 

This  group  extends  between  the  os.hyoides,  lower  jaw,  and  tongoe, 
one  of  its  muscles  also  reaching  the  base  of  the  cranium  ;  it  is  situa. 
ted  in  the  supra-hyoideal  space;  the  ronsoles  depress  the  lower  jaw, 
elevate  the  os-hyoides  and  move  the  tongue,  they  accordingly  act  in 
mastleation,  in  articulation,  and  in  deglutition,  in  which  last  operation, 
they  are  antagonists  to  the  second  group,  the  former  raising  the  os. 
hyoidaa  in  the  commencement  of  deglutitfon  and  the  kttor  after. 
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Videp.  64. 


ward«  {kprotsiiif  U.  ThoM  three  groupe  are  all  anterior  to  thff 
larynx  trachea,  cBsophaguB  and  pharynx,  while  the  next  and  fourth 
group  if  behind  thoM  organs,  lying  directly  upon  the  bo^ee  and 
transverae  proceaset,  of  the  cervical  vertebrae. 

Fowrth  Group,  seven  pair  of  Muaeles. 

liongus  Colli, 

Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Major, 

Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Minor, 

Rectus  Capitis  Lateralis, 

Scalenus  Anticus,  > 

Scalenus  Medius,  >   Vide  p,  65. 

Scalenus  Poaticufl,  > 

Fifth  Cfroupf  three  pair  of  Muaeles, 

Sty1o.Hvoideu8,  Vide  p,  43. 
Stylo-Glossus,  { y-,  aa 
Stylo-Pharyngeus,   {•'«««1»-**- 

These  are  the  styloid  muscles  extending  from  the  styloid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone,  to  the  os  hyoides,  tongue,  and  pharynx,  they  are 
situated  in  the  supnuhyoideal  space,  and  are  muscles  of  deglutition, 
being  antagonists  of  the  second  group,  and  oongreners  of  the  third. 

Sixth  gprouptfowr  pair  of  Mu»eU9» 

Lingualjs,  Vide  p,  43. 

Superficial  Lingual  Muscle.    ) 
Transyerse  Lingual  Muscle,   >     Vide  p,  50. 
Vertical  Lingual  Muscle,        ) 

These  are  the  proper  muscles  of  the  tongue,  being  situated  entirely 
in  that  organ,  and  forming  a  Inrge  part  of  its  substance.  They  are 
of  course  ia  the  supra-hyoideal  region. 

Seventh  Oroup,  three  pair  of  Mtuclee. 

Constrictor  Pharyngis  Inferior,         Vide  p.  51. 
Constrictor  Pharyngis,  Medius,   {    viAM  «  <>Q 
Constrictor  Pharyngis  Superior,  {     ^*^P'  »-«• 

These  muscles  are  situated  on  the  back  and  sides  of  the  pharynx, 
they  are  muscles  of  deglutition,  and  are  partly  above,  partly  below,  the 
level  of  the  os  hyoides. 

Eighth  Group,  four  pair  ;  and  a  single  Muscle, 

Levator  Palati, 

Tensor  Palati,  or  Circumflexus, 

Palato-Glossus,  or  Constrictor  Isthmi  Faucium, 

Palato.Pliaryngeus, 

Motor,  or  Azygos  Uvu1»,  a  single  Muscle, 

These  muscles  are  situated  upon  the  soft  palate,  and  are  above  the 
OS  hyoides,  they  act  upon  the  vduro,  in  such  manner  as  to  cut  off  the 
openings  of  the  posterior  nares,  from  the  pharjrnx  in  deglutition,  so  aa 
to  prevent  the  food  or  liquids  from  being  thrown  up  into  the  nares ; 
or  on  the  otbor  handi  they  cut  off  the  moath  from  the  pharynx,  ao 


^  Vide  p,  55. 


Vide  p.  62. 
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that  flaids  or  gaset,  may  be  thrown  op  into  the  noetnli,  and  pan  out 
throagfa  the  anterior  nana. 

Niath  Group,  teten  pairs  ;  and  a  singU  Mueele. 

Crico.Thyroideus,  Vide  p.  61, 

Crico-Arytenoideus  Posticus,         **    **  62. 
Crico-Arvtenoideua  Lateralis,  )     u    m    ci 
Thyreo-Arytenoideus,  \  "*• 

Aiytenoideus  Obliqcras, 
Arytenoideus  Transvermis,  a  single  Mnscle, 
Ar3rteno.EpieIottideus, 
Thyreo- Epig^ttide  w, 

These  arc  the  proper  muscles  of  the  larynx,  they  arc  below  the  os 
hyoides,  and  are  situated  partly  externally,  partly  internally,  in  refer, 
ence  to  the  circumference  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  they  act  upon  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx  in  such  manner,  as  to  enlarge  or  diminish  the 
area  of  the  rima  glottidis,  and  relax  or  make  tense  the  chorda  vocal 
les,  hence  they  are  the  muscles  of  the  voice.] 

DISSECTION  OP  THB    MUSCLES. 

Raise  the  shoulders  uf  the  subject  by  blocks  placed 
beneath  them,  so  as  to  make  tense  the  muscles  in  this  region : 
divide  the  integuments,  which  in  this  region  are  thin  and 
delicate,  near  to,  and  in  a  line  with  the  clavicle,  also 
along  the  side  of  the  jaw  from  tVe  chin  to  the  mastoid 
process:  connect  these  incisions  by  another  made  in 
a  perpendicular  direction,  in  the  middle  line  from  the 
chm  to  the  sternum;  dissect  off  the  integuments  from 
before  backwards,  in  an  oblique  direction,  from  the  chin 
towards  the  clavicle;  this  should  be  done  cautiously, 
to  avoid  injuring  the  platysma  or  fascia  ;  in  the  child  and 
in  the  female  there  is  generally  more  subcutaneous  fat 
than  in  the  male  subject  The  platysma  myoides  will  be 
now  fully  exposed,  and  the  sterno-mastoid  and  hyoid 
muscles  partially  so ;  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  a 
chain  of  projections  may  be  observed,  which  can  also  be 
felt  during  life,  viz.  a  little  below,  but  at  some  distance 
behind  the  chin,  is  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides ;  inferior  to 
this  is  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  next  is  the  cri- 
coid below  which  the  commencement  of  the  trachea  may 
be  felt,  on  the  forepart  of  which  the  soft  swelling  of  the 
thyroid  body  can  be  discerned ;  and  lastly,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  trachea  descending  into  the  chest.  The  mus- 
cled on  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  are  very  numerous, 
they  are  concerned  in  several  functions  and  execute  dif- 
ferent motions ;  some  act  as  the  ordinary  muscles  of  lo- 
comotion, others  are  occasionally  engaged  in  deglutition, 
and  in  respiration,  also  in  the  exercise  of  voice  and  speech. 
They  are  symmetrical,  or  similar  on  each  side  of  the  mid- 
dle line ;  they  are  twenty-one  pair  in  number,  and  may  be 
UTTBXigQd  for  Uie  convenience  or  dissection  into  three  layen^ 
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a  superficial,  middle,  and  deep ;  the  superficial  consists  of 
two  pair,  the  platysma  myoides  and  sterno-cleido  mastoid ; 
the  middle  may  lie  divided  into  two  orders,  the  inferior  and 
superior;  the  infexior  are  three  in  number,  viz.  sterno-hyoid, 
thyreo-hyoid,and  omo-hyoid ;  the  superior  are  nine  in  num- 
ber, viz.  digastric,  mylo-hyoid,  genio-hyoid ;  three  styloid 
muscles,  hvo-glossus,  genio-hyo-glossus,  and  lingualis  mus- 
cles ;  the  deep  layer  consists  of  seven  pair,  viz.  loneus  colli, 
rectus  capitis  anticus,  major  and  minor,  rectus  lateralis, 
and  three  scaleni ;  this  arrangement  excludes  the  muscles 
of  the  palate,  pharnx,  and  larynx. 

Plattsma-myoides,  or  latissimus  colli,  is  a  thin  and  pale 
cutaneous  muscle,  in  many  subjects  weak,  and  even  indis- 
tinct, is  situated  on  the  forepart  and  side  of  the  neck,  ex- 
tending from  the  thorax  to  the  face ;  its  figure  is  somewhat 
square,  being  a  little  lonfi:er  than  it  is  broad,  and  narrower 
in  the  centre  than  at  either  end ;  it  arises  by  many  fine 
fleshy  fibres  from  the  cellular  membrane,  covering  the  up- 
per part  of  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles,  a  few  also 
adhere  to  the  clavicle ;  the  fibres  ascend  obliquely  inwards, 
at  first  loosely,  afterwards  closely  connected  to  each  other, 
and  form  a  broad  tliin  muscle,  covering  the  side  of  the 
neck,  inserted,  first,  into  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  on  the 
chin,  decussating  there  with  fibres  from  the  opposite  side ; 
second,  into  the  fascia  along  the  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  a 
few  only  into  the  bone ;  some  fibres  may  be  traced  high 
on  the  face,  and  seen  to  join  the  depressor  anguli  oris^  the 
zygomatic  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscles;  and 
third,  into  the  fhscia,  which  covers  the  parotid,  and  which 
adheres  to  the  meatus  auditorius.  Use,  to  depress  the  angle 
of  the  lips  and  the  lower  jaw,  but  if  the  mouth  be  closed 
it  may  elevate  the  integuments  of  the  neck ;  it  also  serves 
to  compress  and  support  the  several  muscles,  glands,  and 
vessels  in  this  region.  The  platysma  is  covered  only  by 
the  skin  [and  anterior  lamina  of  the  superficial  fascia;]  it 
partly  conceals  the  clavicle  and  the  deltoid  and  pectoral 
muscles,  the  sterno-mastoid,  hyoid,  and  thyroid  muscles ; 
also  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid,  the  sub-maxillary  gland, 
the  lower  part  of  the  parotid,  the  side  of  the  jaw  and  some 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face ;  also,  in  part,  the  external  jv^ 
gvlar  vein :  this  vein  commences  in  the  parotid  ^land,  'de- 
scends obliquely  outwards  over  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle, 
where  it  lies  very  superficial  and  then  sinks  behind  the 
clavicle,  and  joins  the  subclavian  vein  or  some  of  its 
branches.  The  upper  portion  of  the  external  jugular  vein 
is  accompanied  by  a  large  nerve,  which  lies  to  its  outer 
side,  superfieialis  coUt,  a  branch  of  the  cervical  plexuf  as- 
cending to  the  parotid  gland  and  oxternal  ear.    This  vein 
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in  its  course  down  the  neck  receives  several  cutaneous 
veins,  and  frequently  communicates  with  the  internal  ju- 
{^lar :  it  presents  great  varieties  in  its  size  and  course,  and 
IS  sometimes  even  wanting.  Superficial  veins  may  also  in 
general  be  marked  descending  along  the  anterior  part  of 
Die  neck ;  they  arise  about  the  os  hyoides  and  upper  part 
of  the  th3rroid  body,  and  descend  TCneath  some  nbres  of 
the  platysma  along  the  anterior  edge  of  the  mastoid  mus- 
cle, and  end  in  the  internal  or  external  jugular,  or  in  the 
vense  innominatse. 

[Variety,  This  mmcle  if  iometiines  though  rarely  found  thick 
and  ronndf 'and  inserted  into  tlie  occiput  instead  of  being  distr&uted 
upon  the  face.] 

The  fibres  of  the  platysma  are  closely  connected  to 
a  layer  of  condensed  cellular  tissue,  which  in  some  sub- 
jects is  very  'strong,  and  in  some  situations  ajfoneurotic ; 
this  is  the  swperficial  cervical  fascia ;  this  fascia  extends 
over  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck ;  is  con- 
tinued down  over  the  forepart  of  the  thorax,  where  it 
becomes  cellular  and  adipose;  ascends  to  de  jaw,  to 
which  it  is  attached ;  expands  over  the  parotid  gland  and 
adheres  to  the  cartilage  of  the  ear ;  in  this  situation  its 
strength  is  greatly  increased :  towards  the  lateral  and  pos- 
terior parts  of  the  neck  it  becomes  weak  like  cellular  mem- 
brane. From  the  posterior  or  deep  surface  of  this  fascia 
a  lamina  of  membrane  is  derived,  which  passes  behind  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle :  this  is  the  deep  cervical  fascia^  whose 
connexions  are  important,  and  may  be  examined  in  this 
stage  of  the  dissection.  If  the  superficial  lamina  b^  di- 
vided along  the  median  line  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle, 
this  deep  fascia  will^  be  seen  to  be  continuous  with  or  pro- 
duced from  the  superficial,  and  to  pass  behind  the  anterior 
border  to  the  posterior  surface  of  that  muscle,  so  that  the 
latter  may  be  considered  as  enclosed  between  these  fascise : 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  it  is  strong,  and  adheres  to 
the  inter-clavicular  ligament  and  posterior  edge  of  the 
sternum  and  clavicles.  Some  loose  fatty  substance  is  here 
interposed  between  it  and  the  superficial  fascia:  as  the 
deep  fascia  extends  upwards,  it  covers  and  adheres  to  tho 
sheath  of  the  cervical  vessels,  and  arriving  at  the  space 
between  the  trapezius  and  mastoid  mpscles,  it  becomes 
weak  and  cellular^  inferiorly  accompanying  the  great  ves- 
sels beneath  the  clavicle,  and  superiorly  lost  on  the  branches 
of  the  cervical  plexus  of  nerves ;  at  the  superior  and  lat- 
eral parts  of  the  neck  it  sinks  deep,  behina  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  to  which  it  adheres,  and  is  connected  to  the  styloid 

{>rocess  ol  the  temporal  bone,  and  to  the  stylo-maxillary 
igament ;  absorbent  ganglia*  the  lower  part  of  the  parot* 
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id,  and  much  cellular  membrane  here  lie  between  these 
two  fasco^  In  this  situation  collections  of  matter  often 
form,  the  result  of  cynanche  parotidcea,  or  of  inflammation 
of  some  of  the  lymphatic  ganglia :  such  collections  are  ^ 
productive  of  great  inconvenience,  causing  such  swelling  ^ 
and  tension  as  to  interfere  with  the  motions  of  the  jaw,  ana 
with  the  act  of  deglutition.  The  cervical  fasciae  bind  down 
the  muscles  and  support  the  vessels  and  glands  in  this  re- 
gion; at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  they  serve  to  protect 
the  trachea  and  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  from  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  during  inspiration.  Dissect 
off  the  platysma  and  superficial  fascia,  and  examine  the 
subjacent  muscles,  the  second  pair  of  the  first  order. 

Stebno-Cleido  Mastoideus,  long  and  fiat,  placed  at  the 
anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  neck,  arises  by  a  strong  flat 
tendon  with  fleshy  fibres  posterior  to  it,  from  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  also  by 
short  aponeurotic  and  fleshy  fibres  from  the  upper  and  an- 
terior edge  of  the  sternal  third,  sometimes  half  of  the 
clavicle ;  a  small  triangular  space  separates  these  two  or- 
igins, through  which  small  vessels  ana  some  cellular  mem- 
brane pass ;  this  space  corresponds  to  the  sterno-clavicu- 
lar  articulation. 

The  sternal  and  longer  portion  of  this  muscle  ascends 
obliquely  backwards  and  outwards,  and  overlaps  the  clav- 
icular^ which  ascends  vertically ;  about  the  middle  of  the 
neck  they  are  intimately  joined,  and  are  inserted  by  a  thin, 
broad  aponeurosis  into  the  upper  part  of  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, and  into  the  externa^  third  or  the  superior  transverse 
ridge  of  the  occipital  bone.  Use^  the  sternal  portion  can 
rotate  the  head  so  as  to  turn  the  face  towards  the  opposite 
side :  the  clavicular  can  bend  the  head  and  neck  to  its  own 
side,  so  as  to  approximate  the  ear  and  shoulder ;  and  if 
the  two  portions  of  the  muscle  on  each  side  act  together, 
they  will  move  the  head  downwards  and  forwards,  but  if 
the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  neck  be  in  action,  so  as  to 
fix  the  vertebra?  and  he^d,  then  these  muscles,  particularly 
the  sternal  portions,  may  assist  in  still  further  extending 
the  neck,  and  carrying  the  head  backwards,  in  consequence 
of  their  insertion  being  posterior  to  the  centre  of  motion 
in  the  occipital  condyles;  this  appears  to  be  the  case  in 
tetanus :  these  muscles  can  also  assist  in  laborious  respi- 
ration, by  raising  and  fixing  the  shoulders.  This  muscle 
b  covered  by  the  integuments,  platysma,  superficial  fascia, 
external  jugular  vein,  ascending  branches  of  the  cervical 
plexus  of  nerves,  and  by  a  small  portion  of  the  parotid 
gland ;  it  conceals  part  of  the  sternum  and  clavicle,  of  the 
sterno-hyoidf  sterno  thyroid,  omo-hyoid,  and  digastric  mus- 
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desv  aldo  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  vessels  and  several 
ganglia.  The  spinal  accessory  nerve  perforates  this  mus- 
cle a  little  above  its  centre,  and  near  its  posterior  surface , 
this  nerve  is  a  division  of  the  eighth  pair,  it  distributes 
small  branches  to  the  mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles,  and 
joins  freel v  with  the  cervical  plexus ;  tne  spinal  accessory 
does  not  always  perforate,  but  sometimes  passes  posterior 
to  the  mastoid  muscle. 

[Varieties,  The  finnre  between  the  fltemal,  and  elavicalar  origms 
is  aometunes  wanting,  the  two  origioa  being  continuous ;  sometiiBes 
there  is  an  isolated  fasieulus  at  its  posterior  margin ;  sometimes  its 
inferior  extremity  descends  as  low  as  to  the  rectos  abdominis  or  even 
to  the  end  of  the  sternum.] 

The  student  may  remark  that  the  two  sterno-mastoid 
muscles  bound  a  large  triangular  space  situated  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  neck,  the  apex  at  the  sternum,  the  base  at  the 
jaw :  this  is  divided^by  the  mesial  line  into  two  lateral  por- 
tions, which  are  named  the  anterior  lateral  triangles  or  Uie 
neck. 

Between  the  mastoid  and  the  trapezius  muscle  also,  on 
each  side,  a  large  triangular  space  is  enclosed,  the  base  form- 
ed by  the  clavicle,  the  apex  by  the  mastoid  process ;  this 
space  is  called  the  posterior  lateral  triangle  of  the  neck. 
Both  these  triangular  regions  may  be  observed  to  be  sub- 
divided into  two  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  which  crosses 
the  neck  obliquely  from  the  shoulder  to  the  os-hyoides. 
Thus  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  four  triangle  spaces 
may  be  noticed,  principally  formed  by  the  tra{>ezius,  ster- 
no-mastoid, and  omo-hyoid  muscles;  these  triangles  are 
distinguished  by  the  terms — 1.  posterior  inferior ;  2.  pos- 
terior superior ;  3.  anterior  inferior ;  and  4.  anterior  supe- 
rior. 

The  student  should  examine  each  of  these  regions,  and 
consider  the  parts  situated  in  them.  These  spaces  can  be 
ascertained  during  life,  and  therefore  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  contents  of  each  may  be  of  practical  impor- 
tance. 1.  The  posterior  inferior  triangle  is  that  small  space 
behind  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  mastoid  muscle,  be- 
tween the  clavicle  and  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid 
muscle  ;  in  this  space  we  find  the  subclavian  artery,  vein, 
and  brachial  plexus  of  nerves ;  it  is  here  that  the  operation 
of  tying  the  sul)clavian  artery,  in  case  of  axillary  aneu- 
rism, is  recommended  to  be  performed.  2.  Theposthior  «ti- 
perior  triangle  is  above  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hjr- 
oid,  and  l^tween  the  mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles ;  it 
contains  the  cervical  plexus  of  nerves,  several  lymphatk: 

fanglia,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cellular  membrane.    8. 
*he  anterior  inferior  triangle  is  above  the  sternal  third  of  tho 
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clavicle  between  the  median  line  and  anterior  belly  of  the 
omo-hyoid ;  this  space  contains  the  carotid  artery*  Jugular 
vein,  and  accompanying  nerves,  also  the  lateral  lobe  of  the 
thyroid  body,  all  of  which  are  covered  by  the  sterno-mas- 
toid,  hyoid,  and  thyroid  muscles.  4.  The  anterior  superior 
triangle  is  between  the  sterno-mastoid  and  anterior  belly  of 
the  omo-hyoid  muscles ;  the  apex  is  formed  by  the  decus- 
sation of  these  muscles,  and  is  opposite  the  cricoid  cartil- 
age ;  the  base  is,  superiorly,  marked  by  the  digastric  mus- 
cle and  lineual  nerve ; — this  space  also  contains  the  great 
vessels  and  nerves,  which  here,  however,  are  only  super- 
ficially covered,  so  that  in  this  situation  the  operation  of 
tying  the  carotid  artery  can  be  more  easily  enected.  Di- 
vide the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  about  its  centre,  and  reflect 
each  portion  towards  its  attachment ;  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  behind  and  between  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles, 
are  seen  the  following : 

Stebno-Hyoideus  is  long,  flat,  and  thin,  arises  within  the 
thorax  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  first  bone  of  the 
sternum,  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  sternal  end  of  the  clav- 
icle, and  sterno-clavicular  capsule ;  ascends  obliquely  in- 
wards, approximating  its  fellow  above,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  lower  border  of  tne  body  of  the  os  hyoides,  internal  to 
the  omo-hyoid,  [with  which  it  is  here  closely  connected  for 
a  short  distance. ]^  Use^  to  depress  the  os  hyoides,  pharynx 
and  larynx.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  sternum  and 
clavicle,  by  the  sterno-mastoid  and  integuments ;  it  lies  oo 
the  Sterne  thyroid,  crico-thyroid,  and  thyreo-hyoid  muscles, 
and  on  the  tnyroid  body  and  its  vessels ;  a  tendinous  line 
often  intersects  jt  about  its  centre. 

.[Varieties,  This  muscle  sometimes  is  double,  sometimes  it  arises 
from  the  middle  of  the  cUiyicIe,  and  at  other  times  in  common  with 
the  next  muscle.] 

Cut  this  muscle  across,  and  reflect  each  portion  towards 
its  attachments,  and  we  see  the  following  pair  of  muscles : 

Sterno-Thtboideus  is  broader  and  shorter  than  the  last* 
arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum  and  cartil- 
age of  the  second  rib,  ascends  obliouely  outwards,  [diver- 
gmg  from  its  fellow,]  and  is  inserts  into  the  oblique  line 
on  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  (7se,  to  depress  the 
larynx.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  sterno-mastoid  and 
hyoid  muscles,  and  by  the  skin ;  it  conceals  the  arteria  and 
vena  innominata,  the  carotid  and  subclavian  vessels,  and 
adjacent  nerves,  also  the  thyroid  body,  and  the  trachea ; 
between  it  and  the  latter  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  cellular  membrane,  which  contains  several  veins  (infiL 
nor  ihyroid  v.)  Several  filaments  of  the  descendens  noni 
nerve  are  distributed  to  this  and  to  the  former  muscle.    It 
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is  between  the  sterno-thTroid  muscles  that  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy  is  performed,  while  .that  of  laryngotomy  is 
between  the  stemo-hyoid  muscles*  and  between  the  thyroid 
and  cricoid  cartilages. 

[VmietuM.    This  muade  is  sometimes  double,  sometimes  lost  upon 
adjoining  muscles,  and  sometimes  coimected  to  its  fellow  by  trans 
▼evse  fibres.] 

Oico>rfroroExrs  b  long,  slender,  and  digastric,  situated  ob- 
liquely along  the  side  and  forepart  of  the  neck,  it  ari$e$ 
broad  and  fleshy  from  the  superior  costa  of  the  scapula 
behind  its  semilunar  notch,  from  the  lieament  covering 
that  notch,  sometimes  from  the  base  of  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess, and  sometimes  also  from  the  acromial  end  of  the  cla- 
vicle ;  it  ascends  obliquely  forwards  a  little  above  the  cla- 
vicle, passes  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  where  it 
is  generally  tendinous,  except  in  the  very  young  subject ; 
becoming  again  fleshy,  it  ascends  nearljr  vertical  along  the 
outer  aide  of  the  sterno-hyoid,  and  is  inseried  fleshy  into 
the  lower  border  of  the  os  hyoides,  at  the  junction  of  its 
body  and  cornu*  Use,  the  muscle  of  one  side  cannot  act 
independent  of  the  other,  both  draw  the  os  hyoides,  phar- 
ynx, and  larynx,  downwards  and  backwards,  and  in  deg- 
lutition serve  to  urge  the  food  into  the  CBsophagus.  The 
origin  of  this  muscle  is  concealed  by  the  trapezius,  it  is 
anterior  to  the  insertion  of  the  levator  anguli  scapulae,  and 
bet,ween  the  serratus  magnus  and  supra-spinatus  muscles ; 
the  posterior  belly  is  covered  by  the  integuments  and  fas- 
cia, m  some  the  clavicle  overhangs  it ;  it  divides  the  great 
posterior  lateral  triangle  of  the  neck  into  an  'inferior  and 
superior  part,  as  was  before  mentioned ;  this  portion  of  the 
omo-hyoid  can  frequently  be  distinguished  in  the  living 
neck.  The  tendon  crosses  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular 
vein,  and  is  covered  by  the  sterno-mastoid,  which  can  thus 
move  more  easily  on  this  structure.  The  anterior  belly 
and  insertion  are  covered  by  the  integuments  and  fascia ; 
this  portion  of  the  muscle  divides  the  anterior  lateral  tri- 
angle of  the  neck  into  an  inferior  and  superior  part.  The 
omo-hyoid  crosses  over  the  scaleni  muscles,  the  brachial 
plexus,  phrenic  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves,  the 
carotid  artery,  jugular  vein,  and  superior  thyroid  vessels. 

[Varieties,  This  moacle  is  sometimes  double,  and  has  one  in- 
sertioo  into  the  side  of  the  tongue.  We  have  been  informed  of  one 
subject,  in  which  the  muscle  was  entirely  wanting  on  one  Mide.] 

Beneath  the  three  last  described  muscles,  and  lying  on 
the  trachea  and  sides  of  the  larynx,  is  a  large,  sofl,  red 
mass,  of  a  crescentic  shape,  the  concavity  directed  up- 
wards ;  this  is  the  (kyrmd  body;  it  is  in  general  larger  and 
of  a  deeper  CKdour  m  the  child  than  in  the  adult  or  old 
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[subject]  and  in  the  female  than  in  the  male ;  its  size,  how- 
ever, varies  considerably  in  dififerent  individuals,  even  of 
the  same  sex  and  age. 

[Still  its  average  weight  may  be  set  down  as  about  one  ounce  in  a 
stale  of  health,  in  a  diseased  state  it  sometimes  weighs  as  much  as  a 
pound  and  a  half;  its  transverse  measurement  is  three  inches  and  a 
quarter ;  its  verticat  measurement  a  little  over  two  inches.] 

It  consists  of  two  large  pyramidal  portions,  called 
lateral  lobes,  connected  together  by  a  narrow  slip,  /^  mid- 
die  lobe  or  isthmus ;  the  latter  is  thin  and  flat,  and  closely 
connected  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  rings  of  the 
trachea;  the  lateral  lobes  are  plump  and  convex,  large 
below,  pointed  above,  placed  by  the  side  of  the  trachea 
and  larynx,  and  extending  as  high  as  the  alte  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage ;  the  left  lateral  lot^  rests  on  the  oesonhagus, 
and  both  right  and  left  overlap  the  carotid  artery,  inferior 
thyroid  vessels,  and  recurrent  nerve ;  they  are  covered  by 
the  sterno-mastoid,  hyoid,  thyroid,  and  omo-hyoid  muscles, 
by  the  platysma  and  skin ;  they  lie  on  the  side  of  the 
trachea  and  larynx,  on  the  crico-thvroid  and  inferior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx.  The  middle  lobe  is  very  irregu- 
lar, it  is  sometimes  deficient;  in  some  cases  it  passes 
behind  the  cesopha^us,  or  between  this  tube  and  the  trachea 
u  circumstance  which  might  be  productive  of  great  incon- 
venience, and  even  danger,  in  the  event  of  enlargjement  of 
this  body  occurringin  one  in  whom  this  malformation  exist- 
ed. A  narrow  slip  is  often  seen  to  ascend  from  the  mid- 
dle lobe  as  high  as  the  os  hyoides,  [being  generally  placed  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  ;  following  very  nearly 
the  course  of  this  process,  and  frequently  confounded  with 
with  it,  is  sometimes  found  a  small  muscle  the  levator  gl^M- 
dvUc  ihyroidea,  it  is  attached  below  to  the  isthmus  of  the 
thyroid  body,  and  above  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  base  of 
the  OS  hyoides.]  In  the  infant  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  is 
connected  to  the  thymus  body.  This  organ  has  no  perfect 
capsule,  a  fine  cellular  tissue  only  surrounds  it ;  it  is  of  a 
soft  and  spongy  texture,  the  cells  contain  a  yellow,  serous, 
and  sometimes  an  oily  fluid,  it  appears  composc'd  of  a 
number  of  granulations  united  by  cellular  tissue  into  lo- 
bules, the  serous  fluid  is  contained  in  the  connecting  cel- 
lular membrane,  no  excretory  duct  has  been  discovered, 
nor  docs  there  appear  to  be  any  communication  between 
the  lobes  and  lobules,  except  through  the  medium  of 
the  blood-vessels,  which  are  of  considerable  size;  four 
arteries,  two  from  the  carotid  and  two  from  the  subcla- 
vian, are  distributed  to  it,  the  former  border  its  superior 
margin,  the  latter  bend  along  its  inferior  and  pos- 
terior portions ;  several  veins  issue  from  it,  small  superior- 
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Ij,  but  very  large  and  numerous  below.  This  body  has 
been  by  many  considered  as  glandular,  and  named  ac- 
cordingly the  thyroid  gland,  but  there  does*not  appear 
any  evidence  to  support  this  opinion ;  it  cannot  belong  to 
the  secreting  glands  unless  we  admit  that  its  veins  (which 
are  certainly  very  large)  serve  the  additional  office  of  ex- 
cretory ducts,  neither  does  it  appear  to  have  any  peculiar 
connection  with  the  lymphatic  or  at)sorbcnt  system. 
Anatomical  writers  usually  describe  it  in  connexion  with 
the  larynx,  but  without  any  reason  except  fVom  its  conti- 
guity to  that  organ.  Although  it  is  an  opinion  prevalent 
among  many  physiologists  that  the  thyroid  body  is  an 
orean  for  sanguification,  yet  it  may  be  affirmed  that  its  use 
is  by  no  means  fully  ascertained. 

The  thyroid  body  is  very  subject  to  enlargement,  which 
is  sometimes  partial,  sometimes  general,  this  affection  is 
named  bronchocele  or  goitre^  and  presents  great  varieties  as 
to  size,  form,  and  consistence  oi  the  tumor,  in  some  being 
firm  and  regular,  in  others  very  uneven,  and  soft  or  pulpy 
to  the  feel. 

[Suppuration  it  sometimes  the  result  of  acute,  but  more  often  of 
chronic  in6ammation  of  tho  organ,  and  in  some  cases  the  accumula- 
tion of  pus,  is  very  jprcat ;  five  pounds  of  purulent  matter  havinj^ 
been  found  in  one  of  thrae  abcesscs,  which  was  eventually  cured. 
This  organ  is  also  the  seat  of  calcareous  concretions,  of  cartilaginous 
and  osseous  formations,  and  of  schirrus.  One  form  of  enlargement 
seems  to  depend  upon  a  varicose  condition  of  the  vessels,  and  Dr. 
Mott,  mentions  that  in  a  ca^e  upon  which  he  operated,  he  found  the 
thyroid  arteries  in  their  trunks,  nearly  as  large  as  the  end  of  his  litUe 
fin|rcr.  Enlargement  of  this  body  occurs  in  many  of  the  inferior 
animals.] 

Next  dissect  the  muscles  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck. 

DiGASTRicus,  placed  at  the  lateral  and  anterior  part  of 
the  neck,  thick  and  fleshy  at  each  extremity,  round  and 
tendinous  in  the  centre,  arises  from  a  groove  in  the  tem- 

f>oral  bono,  internal  to  the  mastoid  process,  descends  ob- 
iquely  forwards  and  inwards,  ends  in  a  round  tendon 
which  perforates  the  slylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  is  connected 
to  the  cornu  of  the  os  hvoides  by  a  dense  fascia,  sometimes 
by  a  tendinous  ring  like  a  pully ;  the  tendon  is  then  re- 
flected upwards  and  forwards,  and  soon  ends  in  the  ante- 
rior fleshv  belly,  which  continuing  forwards  and  inwards, 
is  inserted  into  a  rough  depression  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
baseof  the  jaw,  close  to  the  symphysis.  Use^  to  depress  tho 
lower  jaw,  and  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  to  elevate  the  os 
hyoides,  tongue  and  larynx ;  the  posterior  belly  can  also 
draw  these  backwards  and  upwards,  and  the  anterior  up- 
wards and  forwards,  so  that  this  muscle  can  exert  great 
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influence  in  deglutition ;  it  can  also  draw  tbe  bead  back* 
wards,  if  the  chin  be  fixed. 

[Variety.  This  muscle  is  often  adherent  bj  its  anterior  bellj  to 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.] 

The  digastric  is  covered  posteriorly  by  the  sterno-mas- 
toid  and  splenius,  and  by  a  portion  of  the  parotid,  more 
anteriorly  by  a  few  fibres  of  the  stylo-hyoideus  and  a 
small  part  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  by  the  cervical 
fascia,  platysma  and  skin ;  it  passes  across  the  styloid 
muscles,  the  external  and  internal  carotid,  the  labial  and 
lingual  arteries,  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  sympathetic  nerves ; 
also  the  origin  of  the .  hyo-glossus  and  insertion  of  the 
mylo-hyoid.  In  the  position  in  which  the  subject  is 
placed  during  this  dissection,  the  muscle  forms  the  inferior 
or  convex  .  Border  of  a  semicircular  space,  the  superior 
strait  edge  of  which  is  marked  by  the  side  of  the  maxilla, 
and  by  a  line  continued  from  its  ancle  to  the  mastoid 

J>rocess :  this  digastric  space  is  divided  by  the  stylo-maxO- 
ary  ligament  into  a  posterior  and  anterior  part  The 
posterior  smaller  one  contains  the  parotid  gland,  the  caro- 
tid artery,  and  seventh  pair  of  nerves ;  and  deeper  than  these, 
the  styloid  process  and  origin  of  the  styloid  muscles,  also 
the  internal  carotid  artery,  jueular  vein,  and  eighth,  ninth, 
and  sympathetic  nerves.  The  anterior  digastric  space 
contains  the  submaxillary  gland,  the  facial  and  lingual 
arteries;  the  lingual  and  gustatory  nerves,  the  several 
small  muscles,  which  connect  the  tongue  and  os  hyoides 
to  the  chin,  also  the  sublingual  gland,  which  cannot  ber 
seen  in  the  present  stage  of  dissection.  The  student 
should  examine  the  connexions  of  the  submaxillary  gland 
before  he  dissects  the  muscles  in  this  region. 

The  submaxillary  is  the  second  of  the  salivary  glands, 
of  an  oval  form  and  pale  colour,  surrounded  by  cellular 
membrane  and  several  absorbent  ganglia  covered  by  the 
skin,  platysma  and  fascia,  bounded  posteriorly  by  the 
digastric  tendon,  externally  by  the  internal  pterygoid 
muscle  and  stylo-maxillary  ligament;  anteriorly  by  the 
side  of  the  maxilla,  and  internally  by  the  anterior  belly 
of  the  digastric ;  it  rests  on  the  mylo-hyoM,  stylo-hvoid 
and  hyo-glossus  muscles;  a  small  process  of  the  gland 
accompanies  its  excretory  duct,  turns  round  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  lies  between  the  upper  sur- 
face of  that  muscle  and  the  membrane  of  the  mouth ;  this 
process  frequently  joins  the  sublingual  gland.  The  facial 
artery  and  vein  pass  through  a  deep  groove  in  this  gland, 
[passing  between  the  gland  and  base  of  the  inferior  maxUlaJ] 
The  duct  of  this  gland  is  called  Whartonian  duct^  it  arises  by 
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numerous  fine  radicles  from  the  lobules  of  the  eland* 
leaves  it  at  its  outer  end*  winds  above  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle,  and  runs  forwards  and  inwards  towards  the  free- 
num  linguse,  by  the  side  of  which  it  opens  into  the  mouth ; 
the  orifice  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  mouth,  in  a  promi* 
nent  papilla,  which  appears  when  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tongue  IS  raised :  this  auct  is  about  two  inches  and  a  halt 
lon^,  is  thin  and  transparent,  its  coats  are  weaker,  but  its 
calibre  is  larger  than  in  Steno's  duct,  the  gustatory  nerve 
accompanies  it,  at  first  superior  but  afterwards  mferior 
to  it :  sometimes  a  second  or  accessory  duct  is  met  with. 

The  submaxillary  eland  is  subject  to  the  same  morbid 
changes  as  those  which  have  been  alluded  to  in  speaking 
of  the  parotid  eland.  Its  removal  in  case  of  scirrhus  is 
also  spoken  of  by  authors,  and  this  operation  has  been 
described  as  having  been  frequently  performed;  most 
probably,  however,  many  of  these  recorded  accounts  were 
rather  cases  of  tumors  which  have  pressed  this  gland  aside, 
and  have  thus  come  to  occupy  its  place.  The  Whartoni- 
an  duct  is  not  unfrequently  obstructed  near  to,  or  closed 
at  its  termination  in  the  mouth,  the  saliva  then  distends  it 
into  the  form  of  a  tumour  of  variable  size,  which  is  situa- 
ted beneath  the  tongue,  and  causes  more  or  less  inconve- 
nience to  the  latter ;  this  disease  is  termed  Ranula.  De- 
tach this  gland  from  the  mylo-hyoid,  turn  it  outwards, 
leaving  the  duct  and  deep  process  to  be  further  examined 
afterwards;  separate  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
from  the  chin,  and  we  sec  the  following  muscle. 

Mtlo-htoideus,  trianeular,  arises  from  the  oblique  line 
(the  myloid  ridee,)  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  side  of  the 
maxilla,  which  line  descends  obliquely  from  beneath  the 
last  molar  tooth  towards  the  chin ;  the  fibres  descend  obli- 
quely inwards  and  backwards  to  the  mesial  line,  and  are 
tnserted  into  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  alone  with  its  fel- 
low, into  a  middle  tendinous  line  between  that  bone  and  the 
chin. 

[Thi*  muscle  formi  the  floor  of  the  nftouth.] 

I/se,  to  elevate  the  os  hyoides  and  tongue,  so  as  to  press 
ttte  latter  a^inst  the  palate.  This  muscle  is  covered  by 
the  submaxillary  gland,  apd  by  the  digastric ;  it  lies  on 
the  hyo-glossus,  stylo-glossus,  and  genio-hyoid  muscles, 
and  conceals  the  Whartonian  duct,  the  lingual  and  gusta- 
tory nerves  and  sublingual  gland. 

[Variety,  Thie  mtMcle  is  sometimet  lost  in  part  upon  the  middle 
tendon  of  the  digastric,  or  upon  the  sterno-hyoideus.] 

Detach  this  muscle  fVom  the  osliyoides  and  from  its  fel- 
low ;  in  the  middlB  line  we  shall  then  see  the  following  pair. 

4* 
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Genio-htoideus,  short  and  round,  arises  by  a  small  ten- 
don on  the  inner  side  of  the  chin,  above  the  digastric,  des- 
cends obliquely  backwards,  and  is  inserted  broad  and  fleshy 
into  the  base  of  the  os  hyoidcs.  Use^  to  draw  the  os 
hyoides  upwards  and  forwards,  to  push  the  tongue  against 
the  incisor  teeth,  or  protrude  it  from  the  mouth :  this  pair 
of  muscles  lie  superior  to  the  digastric  and  mylo-hyoid» 
and  inferior  to  the  genio-hyo-glossus. 

[Varieties.  This  ihuscle  is  lometimef  doable  on  both  ndet,  raiie- 
timet  there  is  but  one  niosclo.] 

Reflect  the  genio  and  mylo-hyoid  muscles  towards  the 
lower  Jaw,  we  thus  expose  superiorly  the  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  with  the  sublingual  gland  attached  to  it,  cloae 
to  which  is  the  gustatory  nerve ;  inferior  to  this  the  Whar- 
tonian  duct  is  seen,  and  nearer  to  the  os. hyoides  is  the 
lingual  nerve,  from  which  a  plexus  extends  to  the  gustato- 
ry ;  the  hyo  and  gcnio-hyo-glossi,  and  the  three  styloid 
muscles  are  also  now  exposed. 

The  sublingual  is  the  third  and  smallest  of  the  salivary 
glands,  oblong,  placed  beneath  the  anterior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  tonijue,  covered  superiorly  by  the  mucous 
membrane,  to  which  it  adheres,  and  resting  inferiorly  on 
the  mvlo-hyoid,  is  in  contact  internally  with  the  genio- 
hyo-glossus,  and  is  connected  externally  to  the  deep  pro- 
cess of  the  submaxillary  gland.  This  gland  opens  by 
several  small  ducts,  some  of  which  join  the  Whartonian 
canal,  pthers  perforate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
between  the  tongue  and  inferior  canine,  and  bicuspid  teeth 
by  small  openings,  which  may  be  observed  on  a  sort  of 
crest  or  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  this  situation. 
The  three  salivary  glands,  though  generally  separated 
from  each  other,  yet  are  in  some  cases  so  joined  together 
as  to  resemble  one  irreeular  glandular  mass,  the  parotid 
being  united  to  the  submaxillary  behind  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  and  the  latter  being  connected  to  the  sublingual 
around  the  mylo-hvoid  muscle. 

IIyo-glossus  is  flat  and  thin,  arises  from  the  cornu  and 
part  of  the  body  of  the  os  hvoides,  ascends  a  little  out- 
wards, inserted  into  the  side  of  the  tongue.  Use^  to  render 
the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  convex  by  depressing  its  side ; 
it  may  also  elevate  the  os  hyoides  and  base  of  the  tongue. 
This  miisclo  is  covered  by  the  mylo-hyoid  in  part  and  bv 
the  sublingi^al  gland  and  lingual  nerve;  it  lies  on  the  mid- 
dle constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  the  lingual  artery,  and  the 
substance  of  the  tongue. 

Genio-hto-Glossus  is  triangular,  arises  by  a  small  ten- 
don from  an  eminence  inside  the  chin,  beneath  the  (tenum 
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HngufiB ;  thence  the  fibres  radiate,  the  superior  ascend  and 
turn  forwards  towards  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  Uic  middle 
also  ascend  some  inclining  forwards,  others  backwards ; 
the  inferior  and  posterior  pass  backwards  and  downwards 
to  the  base  of  tne  os  hyoides^ — Inserted  into  the  mesial 
line  of  the  tongue  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  and  into  the 
body  or  lesser  cornu  of  the  os  hyoidcs.  Uset  the  posterior 
fibres  can  draw  the  os  hyoides  towards  the  chin,  and  thus 
protrude  the  tongue  from  the  mouth,  the  anterior  can  draw 
Dack  the  tongue,  and  bend  its  tip  down  towards  the  fnc- 
num,  the  middle  portion  can  depress  the  middle  of  the 
tongue  and  make  it  concave  from  side  to  side  ;  it  can  also 
draw  it  forwards  so  as  to  enlarge  the  opening  of  the  fauces. 
This  muscle  is  therefore  used  in  mastication  and  degluti- 
tion, also  in  the  articulation  of  several  letters.  The  sever- 
al muscles  last  described  cover  this  muscle  externally,  in- 
ternally it  is  in  contact  with  its  fellow. 

LnvGUALis  is  a  fasciculus  of  fibres  taking  a  longitudinal 
eourse  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tongue  from  the  base 
to  the  apex,  and  intermixing  with  the  muscles  on  either 
side,  so  that  it  appears  as  being  derived  from  these  rather 
than  a  distinct  muscle;  the  fibres  are  attached  through 
their  whole  length,  and  are  mixed  with  a  soft  fatty  suo- 
stancc;  anteriorly  they  are  broader  and  more  distinct; 
thev  are  situated  between  the  genio-hyo-glossus  internally 
and  the  hyo  and  stylo-glossus  externally.  Use,  to  shorten 
the  tongue  and  bend  the  tip  downwards  and  to  one  side. 
External  to  the  muscles  now  described,  we  see  the  three 
styloid  muscles. 

Stylo-Hyoideus  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the  styloid 
process  near  its  base,  descends  obliquely  forwards  parallel 
to  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  whose  tendon  gen- 
erally perforates  this  muscle,  inserted  into  the  cornu  and 
body  or  the  os  hyoides  and  into  the  fascia,  which  connects 
the  digastric  tendon  to  this  bone.  Use,  to  co-operate  with 
the  posterior  part  of  the  digastric,  in  raising  and  drawing 
back  the  os  hyoides  and  tongue.  This  muscle  is  ncarXy 
superficial,  but  at  first  is  covered  by  the  parotid ;  the  di- 
gastric lies  to  its  external  side  and  the  external  carotid  ar- 
tery to  its  internal :  this  vessel  is  posterior  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  muscle,  but  anterior  to  its  origin ;  a  ligament 
often. accompanies  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle,  from  the  styloid 
process  to  the  cornu  oithe  os  hyoides;  it  is  named  the 
stylo-hyoid  ligament,  and  is  sometimes  ossified. 

[  Variety.    This  muscle  is  ofien  double.] 

Raise  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid,  and  we  see  the  re- 
maining styloid  muscles. 
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Sttlo-Glossus  arises  tendinous  and  narrow  fh>m  the  in. 
ner  side  of  the  styloid  process  near  its  point*  and  fhmi  the 
stylo-maxillary  ligament;  descends  obliquely  forwarda 
and  inwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  tongue ;  its 
fibres  overlap  and  unite  with  those  of  the  hyo-glossus,  and 
can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  tip^ — Use^  to  draw  the  tongue 
backwards,  and  to  one  side,  and  to  raise  the  tip  behind  the 
upper  incisor  teeth.  It  is  covered  by  the  sub-maxillarj 
and  lingual  glands,  by  the  gustatory  nerve  and  mucous 
membrane. 

[Variety,    This  mascle  has  beeQ  foand  doaUe  on  both  lides.] 

Sttlo-Pharyngeus,  long  and  narrow,  arises  from  the 
back  part  of  the  root  of  the  styloid  process,  descends  in- 
wards and  backwards,  passes  between  the  superior  and 
middle  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  with  which  it  mixes ; 
is  inserted  with  these  into  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  also  into 
the  cornu'of  the  os  hyoides  and  thyroid  cartilage.  Use,  to 
elevate,  dilate,  and  draw  forwards  the  pharynx,  so  as  to 
receive  the  food  from  the  tongue.  It  is  covered  by  the  sty- 
lo-hyoid,  middle  constrictor  and  external  carotid,  and  it 
lies  on  the  superior  constrictor,  internal  carotid,  sympa- 
thetic and  par  vagum ;  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  winds 
round  it. 


SECTION  11. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE    VESSELS  AND    NERVES   OF  THE  .NECK. 

The  arteries  which  are  met  with  in  dissecting  the  neck 
are  the  carotid  and  subclavian  of  each  side,  and  their  sev- 
eral branches ;  the  veins  are  the  external  and  internal  ju- 
gular and  subclavian ;  the  nerves  are  the  gustatory  branch 
of  the  fifth,  the  ciehth,  and  the  ninth  pair,  the  sympathetic 
and  the  anterior  branches  of  the  eight  cervical  and  first 
dorsal  spinal  nerves.  The  right  carotid  artery  arises  from 
the  arteria  innominata,  behind  the  right  sterno-clavicular 
articulation  ;  the  left  carotid  arises  from  the  upper  part  of 
ihe  arch  of  the  aorta ;  in  other  respects  these  arteries  are 
similar ;  both  ascend  by  the  side  of  the  trachea  and  lar- 
ynx, surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  cellular  membrane,  on  the 
forepart  of  which  are  seen  the  branches  of  the  descendens 
noni  nerve ;  behind  the  sheath  lies  the  sympathetic,  and 
within  it  are  the  jugular  vein,  lying  to  the  outside  of  the 
artery,  and  the  par  vagum  nerve,  l^tween,  and  rather  be- 
hind both  these  vessels ;  opposite  the  os  hyoides  each  oar- 
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oCid  divides  into  two  branches*  viz.  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal ;  the  iniemdl  carotid  artery  is  the  lar^r  branch,  lies 
deeper  in  the  neck,  and  more  external ;  it  ascends  along 
the  forepart  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrs  to 
the  base  of  the  cranium,  enters  this  cavity,  through  the 
foramen  caroticum  in  the  temporal  bone,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  brain.  The  external  carotid  artery  ascends  towards 
the  parotid  gland,  being  crossed  by  the  digastric  and  stylo- 
hyoid musctes,  and  by  the  lingual  and  portio  dura  nerves ; 
in  this  course  it  gives  off  several  branches,  viz.  the  supe- 
rior thjrroid,  lingual,  labial  or  facial,  auricular,  occipital, 
pharvngeal,  transverse  facial,  internal  maxillary  and  tem- 
poral. 

The  Subclavian  arteries  are  situated  at  the  inferior  and 
lateral  part  of  the  neck ;  the  right  arises  from  the  arteria 
innominata,  the  left  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta ;  each  subclavian  artery  passes  upwards  and  out- 
wards to  the  anterior  scalenus,  behind  which  it  passes ;  it 
then  turns  downwards  and  outwards  behind  the  clavicle, 
and  over  the  first  rib  into  the  axilla ;  the  difference  in  the 
origin  causes  an  important  difference  in  the  situation  and 
connexions  of  the  right  and  left  subclavian  in  the  early 
part  of  their  course ;  the  right  being  shorter  and  nearly 
transverse,  lies  higher  in  the  neck,  and  more  superficial 
than  the  left,  which  arises  deep  in  the  thorax,  out  of  which 
it  ascends  perpendicularly  before  it  turns  outwards  to  pass 
between  the  scaleni ;  after  this  point,  these  vessels  are  sim- 
ilar in  every  respect  r  each  gives  off  the  following  branch- 
es, viz.  arteria  vertebralis,  mammaria  interna,  axis  thyroi- 
dea,  cervicalis  profunda,  and  intercostalis  superior. 

The  external  jugular  vein  has  been  already  noticed ;  the 
internal  jvgular  vein  of  each  side  commences  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  lateral  sinus  in  the  foramen  lacerum  poste- 
rius,  descends  along  the  outer  side,  first,  of  the  internal, 
and  afterwards  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  and  at  the 
inferior  part  of  the  neck  joins  the  subclavian  vein,  which 
returns  the  blood  from  the  upper  extremity,  and  accom- 
panies the  subclavian  artery  ;  tne  junction  of  each  jugular 
and  subclavian,  which  is  posterior  to  the  sternal  end  of 
each  clavicle,  forms  the  right  and  left  vense  innominatse ; 
these  veins  enter  the  chest,  and  uniting,  commence  the  su- 
perior vena  cava,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the 
thorax. — (For  the  more  particular  description  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  neck,  see  the  anatomy  of  the  vascular  system.) 

The  gustatory  nerve  is  the  principle  branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary,  or  third  division  of  the  fifth  pair ;  it'  is  seen,  on 
dividing  the  mylo-hyoid,  taking  an  arched  course  parallel 
to  the  stylo-glossus  muscle,  from  within  the  angle  of  the 
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jaw  towards  the  tip  and  side  of  the  tongue ;  it  accompaniea 
the  Whartonian  duct,  and  rises  above  the  sublingual  gland, 
between  it  and  the  tongue;  it  gives  branches  to  the  sub- 
maxillary and  sublingual  glands,  and  terminates  in  fine 
filaments,  which  are  lost  in  the  papillae  beneath  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  covering  the  sides  and  tip  of  the  tongue. 
The  chorda  tympani  joins  it  near  the  condyle,  and  parts 
from  it  opposite  the  angle  of  the  lower  maxilla ;  this  deli- 
cate nerve  then  swells  into  a  small  ganglion,  whose  branches 
pass  into  the  submaxillary  gland.    The  eighth  pair  of  nerves 
leave  the  cranium  by  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  ante- 
rior to  the  jugular  vein ;  it  immediately  separates  into  its 
three  portions,  the  internal  or  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  exter- 
nal or  spinal  accessory,  and  the  middle  or  par  vagum.    The 
glosso-phartfngeal  is  connected  to  the  stylo-pharyngeus  mus- 
cle, its  name  denotes  its  destination;  the  arch  which  it 
forms,  as  it  runs  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  is  inferior  to 
and  deeper  in  the  neck  than  the  gustatory  nerve.    The 
spinal  accessory  nerve  separates  from  the  par  vagum,  and  in 
general  winds  round  behind  the  internal  jugular  vein,  per- 
forates the  sterno-mastoid  njuscle,  as  was  before  mentioned, 
and  distributes  its  branches  to  it  and  to  the  llrapezius ;  seve- 
ral of  these  also  communicate  with  the  cervical  plexus, 
and  descend  towards  the  acromion.    The  par  vasum  or 
vneumogastric  descends  along  the  neck,  between,  and  rather 
Dchind  the  carotid  ailcry  and  jugular  vein,  and  enclosed  in 
their  sheath ;  it  then  passes  through  the  thorax,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  stomach.    The  cervical  portion  only  of  this 
nerve  is  to  be  observed  at  present ;  from  it  arises  several 
branches,  viz.  communicating  branches  to  join  the  sympa- 
thetic and  lingual ;  pharyngeal  branches  to  the  side  of  the 
pharynx ;  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  which  takes  an  arched 
course  behind  the  great  vessels  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
is  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx ;  and  small 
cardiac  branches,  which  join  similarly  named  branches  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve.    At  the  inferior  part  of  the  neck, 
on  each  side  of  the  trachea,  a  large  nerve,  the  inferior  Zo- 
rvngeal  or  recurrent  nerve,  is  seen ;  this  is  also  a  branch  of 
the  par  vagum.    On  the  right  side,  this  nerve  arises  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  turns  round  the  subclavian  artery, 
and  passing  behind  it  and  the  carotid,  pursues  its  course 
upwards  and  inwards  behind  the  thyroid  body  to  the  lower 
and  back  part  of  the  larynx ;  on  the  left  side  the  recurrent 
nerve  arises  in  the  thorax,  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the 
arch  of  aorta,  under  which  it  passes,  and  then  attaching 
itself  to  the  forepart  of  the  oesophagus,  ascends  to  the 
larynx,  to  the  muscles  of  which  it  is  distributed  like  that 
of  the  opposite  side.    At  the  inferior  part  of  the  neck,  the 
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eiffhth  pair  of  nerves  enter  the  thorax ;  that  of  the  right 
aiae  passes  anterior  to  the  subclavian  arterv.  crossing  it  at 
a  right  angle ;  that  of  the  lefl  side  descends  anterior  but 
parallel  to  the  left  subclavian  artery.  The  ninth  pair,  or 
Ungual  nerve,  leaves  the  cranium  by  the  anterior  condyloid 
hole  in  the  occipital  bone,  descend^  forwards  and  inwards, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  digastric  muscle,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue ;  the  arch  which  the  course 
of  this  nerve  describes  is  parellel,  but  inferior  to  that  of 
the  gustatory.  From  the  convexity  of  this  arch  a  long 
branch  arises,  the  descendens  mmi ;  this  descends  along  the 
forepart  of  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  artery,  communicates 
with  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves  about  the  middle 
of  the  neck,  and  is  distributed  to  the  sterno-hyoid  and 
thyroid  muscles :  in  some  cases  this  nerve  descends  within 
the  sheath  behind  the  vein.  The  sympathetic  nerve  may  be 
found  descending  along  the  vertebree  posterior  to  the  car- 
otid artery  :  this  nerve  commences  at  the  base  of  the  cra- 
nium, in  a  long,  oval,  red  swelling,  the  superior  cervical  gan- 
glion, which  extends  as  low  as  the  third  cervical  vertebra ; 
from  this  the  nerve  becoming  very  small,  descends  almost 
vertically,  and  in  general  opposite  the  fifth  cervical  verte- 
bra, it  furms  a  second  swelling,  called  the  middle  cervical 
ganglion;  from  this,  the  small  nervous  chord  continues  its 
course  down  the  neck,  and  opposite  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra,  and  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  it  expands  into  a 
large  irregular  swelling,  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion,  from 
the  lower  part  of  which  the  nerve  descends  into  the  thorax. 
(For  the  particular  description  of  the  branches  of  the  sym- 
pathetic, as  well  as  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  met  with  in  the 
dissection  of  the  neck,  see  the  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System,) 
On  the  side  of  the  neck  are  seen  numerous  branches  of  the 
cervical  spinal  nerves ;  there  are  eight  pair  of  cervicai  nerves  ; 
the  first,  or  suboccipital,  is  vei*y  small ;  the  eighth  is  very 
large ;  the  first  leaves  the  spinal  canal  between  the  occi- 
pital bone  and  the  atlas ;  and  the  eighth  between  the  last 
cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebra :  these  cervical  nerves  all 
divide  into  a  posterior  and  anterior  branch,  the  former  are 
distributed  to  the  muscles  and  inteeuroents,  on  the  back  of 
the  neck;  the  anterior  branches  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth,  communicate  with  each  other,  and  give  origin 
to  several  branches,  which  again  unite  with  each  other, 
and  constitute  the  cervical  plexus ;  this  plexus  is  between  the 
mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles ;  it  sends  off  several  branch- 
es, which  are  entangled  with  much  cellular  membrane, 
and  several  absorbent  ganglia :  the  anterior  branches  of 
the  four  inferior  cervical  nerves  with  that  of  the  first  dor- 
sal, unite  and  form  the  brachial  plexus ;  this  is  situated  at 
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the  lateral  and  inferior  part  of  the  neck*  and  accompanies 
the  subclavian  artery  beneath  the  clavicle  into  the  axillat 
in  whicti  region  the  plexus  divides  into  several  branches 
to  supply  (he  upper  extremity  and  the  muscles  on  the  par- 
ietes  of  the  thorax.  In  the  inferior  and  lateral  part  oi  the 
necki  on  each  side,  the  phrenic  nerve  is  also  seen ;  this  ari- 
ses by  several  fine  filaments,  from  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  cervical  nerves ;  the  phrenic  nerve  descends  obliquely 
inwards  along  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  enters  the  tho- 
rax between  the  subclavian  vein  and  artery,  and  is  distrib- 
uted  to  the  diaphragm.  Previous  to  examining  the  deep 
muscles  of  the  neck,  the  student  should  study  the  anatomy 
of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  larynx. 


SECTION  IE. 


DISSECTION    OF   THE    MOUTH,    PHARYNX,   AND    LAKTNX. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  may  be  exposed  by  dividinflr 
the  commissure  of  the  lips,  and  the  cheek  of  one  side,  ana 
removing  a  small  portion  of  the  side  of  the  lower  jaw ; 
draw  forward  the  tongue  with  a  tenaculum,  and  cleanse 
the  parts  very  well.  The  mouth  is  bounded  anteriorly  by 
the  lips,  superiorhr  by  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  laterally 
by  the  cheeics,  inferiorly  by  the  tongue,  and  mucous  mem- 
brane reflected  from  it  to  the  ^ums ;  posteriorly  it  commu- 
nicates with  the  pharynx :  this  opening  is  named  the  isdu 
musfaucium;  it  is  bounded  above  by  the  velum  and  uvula, 
below  bv  the  tongue,  on  each  side  by  the  arches  of  the  pa- 
late. The  anterior  part  of  the  palate,  or  hard  ooZote,  is 
formed  of  the  palate  plates  of  the  maxillary  and  palate 
bones,  covered  oy  mucous  membrane  and  glands ;  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  palate  or  soft  paUUe^  or  velum  jpendmum^ 
consists  of  a  dense  aponeurosis,  and  of  several  muscles 
and  glands,  enclosed  in  mucous  membrane ;  the  cheeks  are 
formed  of  mucous  membrane,  covered  by  the  buccinator 
and  a  quantity  of  fat ;  several  small  mucous  glands  lie  be- 
tween the  membrane  and  this  muscle,  and  towards  the  up- 
per and  back  part  on  each  side  we  perceive  the  small 
opening  of  Steno's  duct  The  mouth  is  lined  throughout 
by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  the  cutis 
on  the  lips,  and  extends  posteriorly  through  the  pharynx, 
whence  it  ascends  to  line  the  nares,  the  Eustachian  tube 
and  tympanum  on  each  side,  and  descends  to  line  the  oeso- 
phaeus  and  larynx ;  as  it  is  reflected  from  one  surfkce  to 
anouer,  it  forms  folds  or  frsena,  as  between  the  lips  and 
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alveoliv  and  beneath  the  tongue ;  at  the  sideeof  the fttooei^ 
fdsoi  it  forms  two  semilunar  folds  on  each  aide,  called  the 

I  miliars  or  arches  of  the  palate ;  these  folds  en<;k)sa  musco* 
ar  fibres,  which  we  shall  ezamiae  aflOTwardSr 

[TIm  macous  memhrmne  lining  the  month,  toogue,  phuynx  sad 
cBtophagm,  ii  ffamkhed  with  a  ddicmte  eotlele  or  epitiioliaiii,  whioh 
terminatM  at  the  oesophageal  opening  of  the  atomaeli ;  the  ezieteiios 
of  thii  membrane,  is  demonstrated  by  its  ooeaaianal  separation  in 
shreds,  in  fevers,  or  from  taking  a  qoantitj  of  hoi  fluid  inlo  the 
month,  it  is  also  shown  faj  maoeration.] 

On  looking  into  the  mouth,  either  in  the  liying  or  dead 
subject,  the  Allowing  objects  strike  the  attention ;  inferior- 
1 Y  the  tongue  and  teeth ;  laterally  the  cheeks ;  posteriorly 
the  back  part  of  the  pharynx ;  superiorly  the  hard  and 
soft  palate,  from  the  centre  of  the  latter,  the  uv^ula,  and 
from  the  sides,  the  pillars  or  arches  descending  to  the 
tongue  and  pharynx ;  in  the  recess  between  these  pillars 
on  each  side  the  tonsfl  or  amyedala  is  also  seen ;  lastly,  if 
the  tongue  be  drawn  forward,  the  epiglottis  oomes  into 
view. 

The  tongue  is  of  a  triangular  shape :  its  base,  thick  and 
broad,  is  connected  to  the  epiglottis  and  palate  by  mucous 
membrane,  and  to  the  os  hyoides  and  inferior  maxilla  by 
muscles;  the  apex  is  thin  and  unattached;  that  portion 
between  it  and  the  base  is  named  the  body  of  the  tongue ; 
all  the  upper  surface,  the  sides,  and  about  one-third  of  its 
inferior  surface,  are  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  which 
is  very  rough  superiorly,  from  the  number  of  papillsd  that 
project  through  it;  anteriorly,  these  papillae  are  small, 
conical,  and  connected  with  the  terminations  of  the  nerves 
of  taste ;  posteriorly  they  ate  large,  round,  fungilbrm,  len* 
ticular,  and  very  irregular ;  these  are  small  glands  which 
open  on  the  mucous  surface ;  near  the  epiglottis  these  glan- 
dular papillflB  are  often  observed  to  hiave  a  peculiar  ar- 
rangement, like  the  letter  v,  the  concavity  turned  forwards ; 
behmd  the  apex  of  this  an^le,  a  deep -depression  (foramen 
ccecum)  is  ooservable ;  this  contains  some  mucous  folli- 
cles ;  a  superficial  groove  runs  along  the  dorsum  of  the 
toneue,  one  more  distinct  exists  along  the  inferior  surface, 
so  mat  this  organ  is  divided  by  the  mesial  line,  into  two 
symmetrical  portions ;  accordingly,  in  paralvsis,  one  side 
only  of  this  organ  is  frequently  found  anected.*    The  sub- 

•  In  btailplefiaf  wbea  tint  aioaclea  of  one  tide  of  tbe  Auoe  are  Mralyted,  U  hsi 
keeo  remBrked,  thst  if  tiM  umgue  ba  prMnided,  ibe  spez  will  be  directed  towards 
tb«  afltecttd  tfdt ;  tldi  ribmooMBon,  wbleh  b  only  an  apparem  esoefMlon,  dependa 
OB  tba  aedoa  «C  tlw  fMikHiyotloMua  maaDie  oT  tba  baaliby  ti^  wbtob  wfS  poU 
Uitbaaeoftbatoi^^oatbatilda  lowaida  tba  cbln,  and  lauat  ibertfora  tura  die 
pdai  to  die  oppailta  rida. 
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Stance  of  the  tongue  is  compoeed  of  adeps  blended  with 
numerous  muscular  fibres  derived  from  the  stylo,  hyo,  ge- 
nio-hyo-glossi,  and  linguales  muscles,  and  of  many  other 
fleshy  fibres  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  any  of  these 
[viz.  the  superficial  transverse,  and  vertical  lingual  mus- 
cles :]  two  larg^  arteries  ^lingual)  and  six  considerable 
nerves  (the  gustatory,  the  lingual,  and  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geaU  on  each  side)  supply  this  organ.  The  tongue  is  not 
only  the  organ  of  taste,  W  by  its  great  mobility  it  assists 
in  speech,  in  suction  and  in  deglutition.  The  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  endow  the  tongue  with  sensation  and  with  the  sense 
of  taste,  the  ninth  with  mobility,  and  the  eighth  supply  its 
base  with  sensation,  and  connect  the  motions  of  this  organ 
with  those  of  the  pharynx  and  stomach. 

The  tongue  is  subject  to  many  morbid  changes,  viz.  in- 
flammation, acute  or  chronic,  causing  great  and  dangerous, 
and  sometimes  fatal  enlargement ;  tumors  of  different  kinds 
occur  here,  also  ulceration,  cancerous,  syphilitic,  apthous* 
&c. ;  portions  of  this  organ  can  be  removed  with  safety, 
either  by  ligature  or  excision. 

[The  tonifue  it  ■ometimet  the  seat  of  congenital  malformatione ; 
its  tip  it  tometimet  bifaremted,  tometimet  nipple  thaped  ;  the  orgau 
it  tometimet  entiiely  wanting,  tometimet  double.  The  frenum 
liogu»  (a  vertical  fold  of  the  macout  membrane,  at  it  it  reflected 
from  the  inferior  turfaoe  of  the  tongue  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,)  it 
tometimet  too  long,  antaro-potteriorly,  or  too  thort  vertically,  con* 
ttituting  the  tongue  tie,  which  interferet  with  nurting  in  the  infant, 
and  with  ditUnct  articulation  at  a  tubtequent  period  :  thit  it  eatily 
relieved,  by  dividing  the  frsBnum  for  a  line  or  two.  It  hat  been  tup. 
poted  that  in  exciting  one  lateral  half  of  the  tongue  there  would  be 
teriout  hemorrhage,  m  oonaequence  of  a  flree  anattomotit  of  the  arte, 
net  of  the  two  tidet ;  that  thit  free  anattomotit  doet  not  ezitt,  it 
proved  by  minute  faijeetion,  mott  of  the  veateJt,  termmating  at  the 
middle  teptum  of  the  tongue ;  it  it  alto  proved  by  the  fact,  that  tiM 
lateral  eicitioo  of  the  tongue,  hat  been  aecompUthed,  withoot 
hemorrhage,  by  firtt  tjring  the  trunk  of  tho  lingual  arteiy,  joat  at 
the  oornu  of  the  otJiyoidM*] 


SECTION  IV, 

DISSECTION   OP    THE  PHARYNX. 

To  obtain  a  view  of  the  muscles  of  tiie  pharynx  and  pa* 
late,  the  student  may  now  make  the  following  dissectioa : 
dMde  the  trachea  and  OMophagus  in  the  lower  part  of  tho 
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neck ;  detach  them  from  the  vertebrae*  to  which  they  are 
loosely  comiected;  draw  forward  these  organs,  together 
with  tne  vessels  and  nerves  on  either  side ;  place  the  saw 
flat  on  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse ;  insinuate  its  edjg^e  be* 
tween  the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes  on  each  side,  and 
make  a  vertical  section  of  the  head :  we  have  thus  the  face 
and  anterior  part  of  the  cranium  separated  from  the  verte- 
bral column ;  or,  should  it  be  desirable  to  preserve  Uie 
cranium,  we  may  separate  the  occipital  bone  from  the  at- 
las, and  then  remove  from  the  subject  the  whole  head,  to- 
gether with  the  organs  we  wish  to  examine;  distend, the 
pharynx  with  hair  or  tow,  and  remove  some  of  the  loose 
cellular  tissue  connected  to  it 

The  pharynx  is  a  large,  muscular,  and  membranous  bag, 
extending  from  the  base  of  the  cranium  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  cervical  vertebra,  where  it  ends  in  the  cesophagus ;  it 
is  placed  behind  the  nose,  mouth,  and  larynx ;  is  some- 
what of  an  oval  form,  the  largest  part  being  opposite  the 
OS  hyoides,  and  the  smaller  extremity  joining  the  cesopha- 
gus. The  pharynx  is  attached  superiorly  and  posteriorly 
to  the  cuneiform  process,  by  an  aponeurosis,  which  is  very 
strong  in  the  miadle  line,  laterally  by  a  thinner  aponeu- 
rosis to  the  petrous  bone,  and  anteriorly,  by  fleshy  fibres 
to  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  and  hamular  process,  and 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge  of  the  lower 
maxilla ; — ^the  pharynx  is  connected  posteriorly  to  the  ver- 
tebrse,  and  to  the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck,  by  loose  reti- 
cular membrane;  anteriorly  it  is  attached  by  mucous 
membrane  apd  muscular  fibres  to  the  cornua  of  the  os  hy- 
oides and  thyroid  cartilage,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  cricoid, 
behind  which  the  pharynx  abruptly  contracts  and  ends  in 
the  oesophagus :  on  either  side  or  the  pharynx,  and  loosely 
connected  to  it,  is  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  artery  with  its 
accompanying  nerves.  The  muscular  fibres  which  cover 
the  back  and  sides  of  the  pharynx,  are  named  constrictor 
muscles ;  they  are  symmetrical,  and  are  three  in  number 
on  each  side,  they  are  named  the  superior,  middle,  and  in- 
ferior ;  they  overlap  each  other,  the  inferior  being  most  su- 
perficial, the  middle  next,  and  the  superior  the  deepest ; 
the  constrictor  muscles  of  opposite  sides  have  one  common 
insertion  into  the  middle  tendinous  line^  or  raphe  on  the  back 
part  of  the  pharynx,  which  line  is  very  strong  and  distinct 
superiorly,  being  inserted  into  the  cuneiform  process,  but 
interiorly  it  is  weak  and  often  indistinct. 

CoNSTRicTOB  Pharticgis  Infekior  is  somewhat  square, 
arises  from  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  from  the  infe- 
rior comu  and  posterior  part  of  the  ala  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  external  to  the  crico-thyroid  andthyreo-hyoid ; 
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the  superior  fibres  ascend  obliqueljr»  and  overlap  the 
middle  constrictor ;  the  inferior  fibres  run  circularly  and 
overlap  the  cesophagus;  inserted  along  with  that  of  the 
opposite  side  into  the  middle  line  on  the  back  of  the 
pharynx ;  its  origin  is  covered  by  the  ster no-thyroid  mus- 
cle, and  the  thyroid  body ;  this  muscle  lies  on  the  mucous 
membrane,  except  its  superior  fibres,  which  are  separated 
from  it  by  the  middle  constrictor.  The  inferior  laryngeal 
or  recurrent  nerve  passes  beneath  its  lower  edge,  and  the 
superior  laryngeal  beneath  its  upper. 

Constrictor  Pharyngis  Mrdius  is  of  a  triangular  form* 
arises  from  the  cornu  and  appendix  of  the  os  hvoides,  also 
from  the  stylo-hyoid  and  posterior  thyreohyoid  ligaments ; 
its  fibres  expand  on  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  the  superior 
ascend  to  the  occipital  bone,  the  middle  run  transversely, 
and  the  inferior  descend  beneath  the  lower  constrictor, 
inserted  into  the  mesial  tendinous  line  or  raphe,  and  into 
the  cuneiform  process.  The  lingual  artery  and  hyo-gios- 
sus  muscle  are  connected  to  tne  origin  of  this  muscle, 
which  part  is  separated  from  the  inferior  constrictor  by 
the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  cornu  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  from  the  superior  constrictor  by  the  stylo* 
pharyneeus  muscle  and  giosso-pharyngeal  nerve ;  on  di- 
viding the  edge  of  this  muscle,  tne  Stylo-fhartngeus  ap- 
pears ;  it  arises  from  the  root  of  the  styloid  process,  des- 
cends to  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  where  it  expands  between 
the  superior  and  middle  constrictors,  and  is  inserted  beneath 
the  latter  partly  into  the  submucous  tissue,  and  partly  into 
the  cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  l/ie,  to  elevate,  dilate, 
shorten,  and  draw  forwards  the  pharynx,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  food  from  the  tongue,  it  will  also  raise  the  larynx: 
divide  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  and  the  superior  constrictor 
will  be  exposed. 

Ck)ifSTRicT0R  Pharyngis  Superior,  surrounds  the  superior 
part  of  the  pharynx,  arises  by  a  dense  aponeurosis  from 
the  petrous  bone,  which  soon  becomes  connected  with  the 
next  origin,  which  is  fleshy,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
internal  pterygoid  plate  and  hamular  process,  also  from 
the  intermaxillary  ligament,  (see  page  7,)  which  connects 
it  to  the  buccinator  muscle,  from  the  posterior  third  of  the 
mylo-hyoid  ridge,  and  from  the  side  of  the  base  of  the 
tongue ;  all  the  nbres  take  a  semicircular  course  backwards 
and  inwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  cuneiform  process 
and  into  the  middle  tendinous  line  on  the  back  of  the 
pharynx.  The  superior  constrictor  is  covered  by  the  sty- 
loid muscles  and  by  the  great  vessels  and  nerves,  and  in- 
feriorly  by  the  middle  constrictor,  from  which  the  stylo- 
pharyngeus  and  glofso-pharyngeal  nerve  separate  it :  be* 
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'.ween  the  attachment  to  the  petrous  hone  and  that  to  the 
occipital,  the  mucous  membrane  is  uncovered  by  muscular 
fibres  in  a  small  semicircular  space,  named  sinus  of  Morgag" 
ni ;  this  is  beneath  the  cuneiform  process,  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  line,  and  corresponds  to  the  Eustachian  tubes ; 
between  the  temporal  and  pterygoid  attachments,  the  mus- 
cles of  the  velum  lie,  and  tietween  the  pterygoid  and 
maxillary  origins  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  and  the 
^tatory  nerve  are  situated.  (Tse,  the  constrictors  dimin- 
ish  the  capacity  of  the  pharynx,  and  by  the  successive 
contractions  of  each,  the  food  is  forced  into  the  oesophagus, 
the  complex  muscular  structure  of  the  pharynx  may  also 
assist  in  th^  modulation  of  the  voice  and  in  the  production 
of  certain  sounds.  Open  the  pharynx  by  a  perpendicular 
incision  through  the  middle  tendmous  line;  on  looking 
into  the  cavity  it  will  be  found  divided  by  the  velum  into 
two  portions,  a  superior  and  inferior ;  seven  openings  also 
may  oe  remarked  leading  from  it  in  different  directions, 
viz.  in  the  upper  and  nasal  portion  there  are  the  two  pos- 
terior nares,  and  on  the  side  of  each  of  these  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  Eustachian  tube ;  below  the  velum  is  the  isthmus 
faucium,  or  posterior  opening  of  the  mouth;  below  and 
behind  the  tongue  is  the  openmg  of  the  glottis ;  and  last- 
ly, the  termination  of  the  pharynx  in  the  oesophagus. 
The  openings  of  ike  nares  are  of  an  oval  shape,  their  long 
diameter  TCing  vertical ;  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
bounds  them  superiorly,  the  palate  bones  mferiorly,  the 
internal  pterygoid  plates  externally,  and  the  vomer  sepa- 
rates them  from  eacii  other :  through  these  openings  the  air 
generally  passes  durine  respiration.  The  Eustachian  tubes 
open  on  each  side  of  the  posterior  nares,  behind  the  infe- 
rior spongy  bone;  they  are  circular,  and  look  forwards 
and  inwards  towards  the  septutn  narium,  are  formed  of 
thick  cartilage,  covered  by  mucous  membrane;  through 
these  air  is  admitted  from  the  nose  into  the  tympanum, 
to  support  the  membrana  tympani  on  its  inner  side.  The 
Eustachian  tube  must  be  again  examined  in  the  dissection 
of  the  organ  of  hearing.*  Beneath  the  velum  is  the  isth- 
mus faucium,  transversely  oval,  but  capable  of  great 
change  in  figure  and  size,  bounded  above  by  the  velum 
and  uvula,  below  by  the  tongue,  and  on  either  side  by  the 
pillars  or  arches  of  the  palate,  and  by  the  amygdalse.  The 
opening  of  the  eloltis  or  superior  opening  of  the  larynx,  is 
at  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  tne  pharynx,  behind  the 

*  The  idident  nuf  practice  the  Introduction  of  a  probe  Into  this  tube :  •llghtlf 
enrre  a  Mont  pctibe,  pan  It  alonf  the  floor  of  the  nose  to  the  pn«terior  narra, 
tken  dlreel  Us  extreanltf  npwardi,  oanranki  and  baekwaidt,  that  ta^  towarii  tlM 
ear,  and  k  will  anter  title  tuba. 

'  6» 


^* 
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epiglottis,  and  rather  beneath  the  tongue ;  it  is  (^  a  trian- 
gular form,  the  base  anteriorly,  formed  by  the  epiglottis ; 
the  sides  are  composed  of  folds  of  mucous  membrane, 
termed  aryteno-epiglottidean,  and  the  apex,  which  is  pos- 
teriorly, is  formed  by  the  appendices  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages.  The  glottis,  which  will  again  be  considered  in 
speaking  of  the  larynx,  is  always  open,  except  in  the  act 
of  deglutition.  The  (esophageal  opening  is  below  and  be- 
hind the  glottis ;  it  is  always  closed,  except  in  deglutition. 
The  student  should  next  examine  the  velum  pendulum  pa- 
lati,  or  palatum  niplle. 


SECTION    V. 

DISSECTION   OF   THE  PALATE   AND   ITS  MUSCLES. 

The  vdum  pendulum  palati  is  a  soft  moveable  substance, 
attached  superiorly  and  anteriorly  to  the  hard  palate  on 
each  side  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx,  and  posteriorly  and 
inferioriy  it  terminates  in  a  thin  ed^e,  from  the  centre  of 
which  the  uvula  descends,  thus  givmg  a  lunated  appear- 
ance to  the  edge  of  the  velum  on  each  side ;  these  crescen- 
tic  edges  are  named  the  half  arches  of  the  palate. 

[Bein|^  two  in  number  on  each  side,  between  which  the  toniili  are 
placed ;  the  space  bounded  anteriorly  and  poeterioriy,  by  these  half 
arches,  or  pillars,  is  the  fauces,  and  the  anterior  opening  into  this 
space  is  called  the  isthmus  faucium.] 

The  velum  is  situated  obliquely,  its  fixed  ed^  being  su« 
perior  and  anterior  to  the  loose,  one  surface  looking  for- 
wards and  downwards  towards  the  mouth  >  and  tongue,  the 
opposite  surface  looking  upwards  and  backwards ;  during 
life  this  aspect  can  be  altered  by  the  action  of  muscles, 
which  can  either  elevate,  depress,  or  make  tense  the  velum. 
Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  velum  several  small 
glands  are  situated,  chiefly  on  the  inferior  surface.  The 
uvula  is  a  conical  prolongation  of  the  velum,  enclosing 
small  glands,  loose  cellular  membrane,  and  some  muscular 
fibres ;  in  deglutition,  the  velum  and  uvula  are  raised  so  as 
to  touch  the  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  thus  they  are 
of  use  in  preventing  the  food  ascending  into  the  upper  or 
nasal  part  of  the  cavity,  from  which  it  might  regurgitate 
into  the  nares.  The  muscles  of  the  velum  or  soft  palate 
are  five  pair,  the  levator  and  tensor  palati,  the  moto  uvukeb 
palato-gi088U8  and  palato-pharyngeua. 
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Lbvatob-Paliti,  arises  narrow  from  the  petrous  bonci  in 
front  of  the  foramen  caroticum  and  behind  the  Eustachian 
tube,  descends  obliquely  inwards  and  backwardsa  and  is 
inserted  broad  into  the  velum  near  its  centre ;  its  name  de- 
notes its  use.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  posterior 
nares,  its  Insertion  intermixes  with  its  fellow  and  with  the 
other  muscles  of  the  palate. 

Tensor-Palati  vcl  circumflexus  palati,  arises  fleshy  from 
a  depression  at  the  root  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate, 
from  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid,  and  f^rom  the 
forepart  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  descends  between  the  in- 
ternal pterygoid  plate  and  muscle,  ends  in  a  flat  tendon, 
which  turns  round  the  hamular  process  inwards  to  the  vel- 
um, it  then  expands,  and  Joins  that  from  the  opposite  side. 
Use,  to  make  tense,  the  velum  in  a  horizontal  ciirection  be- 
tween the  hamular  processes. 

Motor  Uvulje,  arises  from  the  posterior  extremity  or 
spine  of  the  palate  bones,  descends  close  to  its  feflow« 
along  the  median  line  of  the  velum,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  uvula.  Use,  to  raise  and  shorten  the 
uvula :  this  pair  of  muscles  are  so  close  that  they  appear 
but  as  one,  hence  they  have  sometimes  reived  the  name 
of  atygos  uvtUoi* 

Palato-Glossus  vel  constrictor  isthmi  faucium,  or  the 
anterior  arch  or  pillar  of  the  palate,  arisen 'from  the  inferi- 
or surface  of  the  velum,  descends  forwards  and  outwards, 
enclosed  in  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  anterior  to  the 
tonsil.  Inserted  into  the  side  of  the  toneue.  Use,  to  elevate 
the  tongue  or  to  depress  the  velum ;  this  pair  of  muscles 
may  also  close  the  fauces. 

Palato-Pharyngeus,  or  posterior  arch  of  the  palate,  ari^ 
ses  broad  from  the  inferior  surface  of  the  palate,  arches 
downwards  and  backwards  behind  the  tonsil,  and  is  inser^ 
ted  into  the  side  and  back  of  the  pharynx,  and  into  the 
cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  its  fibres  mixing  with  those 
of  the  stylo-pharyngeus.  Use,  to  elevate  the  pharynx,  like 
the  siylo-pharyngoi  in  the  commencement  or  deglutition ; 
but  afterwards  to  depress  the  velum. 

The  tonsil  or  amygdala,  though  apparently  a  compact 
body,  is  formed  of  a  congeries  of  mucous  glands,  of  an  ir- 
regular figure,  somewhat  oval,  the  larger  extremity  above, 
placed  in  a  triangular  recess  between  the  pillars  of  the 
palate,  above  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  covered 
internally  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  externally  by  the 
superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx ;  small  holes  are  re- 
marked on  its  surface ;  these  lead  into  cells  from  which 
'Jte  mucus  can  be  expressed. 

[The  tooiil  it  uiually  described,  ae  being  of  the  aize  of  an  slmond , 
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it  is  fiom  nx  to  eight  Knet  in  lengrth,  from  foar  to  five  in  breadth* 
and  three  in  thicknees,  and  is  of  a  ivddidi  gnj  color.] 

The  axnygdalse  are  very  vascular  and  secrete  a  viscid 
fluidt  whicnl>eing  pressed  out  in  the  moment  of  deglutition 
by  the  contraction  of  the  surrounding  muscles,  seroef  to  . 
lubricate  the  alimentary  bolus  in  its  passage.  The  inter- 
nal carotid  artery  is  posterior  and  somewhat  external  to  it, 
the  external  carotid  is  also  to  its  outer  side,  and  the  facial 
artery,  just  before  it  enters  the  submaxillary  gland,  is  an- 
terior to  it ;  from  these  three  vessels,  this  gland  when  of  its 
bealthy  size,  is  separated  by  the  superior  constrictor,  and 
by  a  considerable  interval  which  is  nlled  by  cellular  tissue, 
but  when  enlarged,  as  in  the  case  of  abscess,  it  comes  into 
such  close  contact  with  these,  particularly  with  the  inter- 
nal carotid,  that  there  is  some  danger  of  wounding  the  lat- 
ter in  openine  the  abscess  with  the  lancet 

The  soft  palate  and  its  arches,  the  uvula  and  the  tonsils, 
are  liable  to  many  morbid  affections,  viz.  acute  inflamma- 
tion and  all  its  consequences ;  syphilitic  ulceration  very 
commonly  attacks  these  parts,  particularly  that  surface, 
towards  the  mouth ;  polypi,  also,  are  not  unfre^uently  pro- 
duced from  the  velum,  and  in  general  from  its  upper  or 
nasal  surface.  When  the  uvula  is  the  scat  of  inflamma- 
tion, its  pendulous  extremity  becomes  so  distended  by  se- 
rous infiltratiof^  that  its  figure  is  totally  changed,  and  it 
sometimes  interferes  so  much  with  deglutition  and  respi- 
ration, or  excites  such  irritation,  as  to  require  free  scarifi- 
cation, or  excision  of  its  lower  portion.  The  velum  is 
sometimes  found  clefl  at  birth  with  or  without  the  accom- 
panying similar  anormal  state  of  the  hard  palate  and  up- 
per lip. 

The  tonsil  is  very  subject  to  acute  inflammation  (cynan- 
che  tonsillaris) ;  in  this  affection  it  enlarges  so  much  as  to 
impede  deglutition,  induce  deafness,  and  even  in  some  cases 
to  threaten  suffocation.  It  is  sometimes,  also,  the  seat  of 
chronic  enlargement,  to  such  a  deg^ree,  as  to  require  the 
operation  of  removal ;  it  is  also  frequently  affected  with 
syphilitic  ulceration. 

[The  tonsil  in  ■ometimee  the  seat  of  a  calcareous  concretion  ;  the 
chronie  cases  of  bard  enlarged  tonsiln,  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
■chirms ;  it  is  not  however  of  a  cancerous  nature.  True  cancer  hera 
is  exceedingly  rare.  Gross  has  been  unable  to  find  a  single  case  re. 
corded,  but  one  instance  of  the  kind  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  and 
of  that  case  the  minutes  are  in  the  possession  of  Prof.  Parker.] 

The  asopKagus  appears  as  the  continuation  of  the  phar- 
ynx, it  diners  from  it,  however,  in  structure ;  the  mucous 
membrane  is  paler,  and  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds ;  the 
muscular  fibres  are  arranged  in  two  laminse,  the  external 
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are  lonntudinal,  strong  and  red,  attached  superiorly  and 
anteriorly  to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  below  are  lost  on 
the  stomach;  the  internal  circular  fibres  are  pale,  and 
cease  abrubtly  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

[  According^  to  some  anatomista,  the  oiroular  fibres  of  the  oBtophagriM 
do  not  terminate  at  this  point,  but  are  collected  into  two  bands,  one 
of  which  is  situated  at  the  left  of  the  orifice  of  the  stomach,  wad  m 
thence  disinbuted  oTer  its  anterior  and  posterior  fiicea,  while  the  other 
is  at  the  right  of  the  orifice  and  is  thence  distributed  over  the  ante- 
nor  and  posterior  faces  of  the  greater  cul  de  tac,  if  so  they  must  da. 
cu«ate  each  other,  and  form  a  sort  of  sphincter  muscle,  around  the 
orifice.] 

In  the  neck  the  oesophagus  descends  posterior  to  the  tra- 
chea, and  nearly  in  the  middle  line ;  it  inclines  a  little  to  the 
left  side  below,  so  as  to  be  uncovered  by  that  tube ;  the  left 
lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  recurrent  nerve,  and  the  in- 
ferior thyroid  vessels,  lie  on  it  in  this  situation. 

The  morbid  appearances  met  with  in  the  pharynx  and 
(Esophagus  are  not  very  many  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  former  is  liable  to  inflammation,  (cynanche  pharyngea,) 
and  to  ulceration  fVom  various  causes ;  the  submucous  tis- 
sue is  frequently  the  source  of  polypous  growths,  particu- 
larly at  the  upper  part  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
oesophagus  is  seldom  the  seat  of  active  inflammation,  ex- 
cept as  the  consequence  of  some  foreign  body,  or  the  con- 
tact of  some  acrid  substance ;  it  is  not  iMrequently  the 
seat  of  stricture,  caused  in  some  cases  by  a  contraction 
and  thickening  of  its  coats,  in  others  by  true  scirrhus, 
ending  in  cancerous  ulceration';  tumours  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  tube  will  also  interrupt  its  functions,  for  example, 
bronchoceic,  enlarged  bronchial  ganglia,  or  aneurism  of 
the  descending  aorta.  The  oesopno^us  is  also  sometimes 
affected  with  paralysis,  and  in  hysterical  patients  it  is  very 
subject  to  nervous  affections,  which  frequently  bear  a 
close  rcsenlblance  to  true  stricture  of  this  tune.  The 
course  and  connexions  of  the  cesophagus  in  the  chest  will 
be  seen  hereafter.* 

[This  organ  is  the  seat  of  various  congenital  malformations ;  it 
may  be  double  or  entirely  wanting,  the  pharynx  ending  in  a  blind 
cul.de.sac :  it  may  terminate  in  a  blind  cul.de.8ac  just  below  the 
pharynx  or  near  the  ccsophageal  extremity  of  the  stomach :  it  may 
end  m  the  trachea,  and  it  may  be  pretematurally  dilated  or  contracted. 
Stricture  usually  occurs  a  short  distance  below  the  pharynx,  and  if 
treated  early  with  bougies  may  be  cured,  it  is  sometimes  spasmodic] 


*  The  ■tndent  idHmkI  prictice  the  pasrfnf  of  s  probe  or  esnsls  srmsd  with  a 
ncstare^  skMig  Uie  nsret  into  Uie  pbsiynx,  and  endeavour  to  enelnee  the  avula  la 
the  noose,  thus  toitsting  the  operation  of  tyint  polypi  when  eltustad  la  the  nharjr- 
iix,€BifeeyilaBB,er  la  tte  posiarftar  narH;  asnajalMpsaaflniMs.tMslBfto 
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SECTION  VL 

DISSECTION    OF   THE   LARYNX. 

The  larynx  is  composed  of  several  cartilages  and 
muscles;  it  is  placed  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck, 
between  the  tongue  and  trachec^  and  in  front  of  the  pha- 
rynx and  (Esophagus,  it  b  suspended  by  the  muscle  and 
ligaments  from  the  os  hyoides;  this  bone  is  connected  to 
the  chin  by  several  muscles,  and  to  the  styloid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone  on  each  side  by  the  dig&stric  and  stylo- 
hyoid muscle  and  lieament ;  it  consist^  of  five  parts,  the 
middle  portion,  or  bodyf  is  very  rough  and  convex  anterior- 
ly and  superiorly  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  concave 
posteriorly  and  inferiorly  where  it  covers  the  epiglottide- 
an  gland ;  from  the  body  the  comua  pass  off,  one  to  either 
side,  giving  attachment  to  muscles  above  and  below,  lined 
by  mucous  membrane,  and  serving  to  expand  the  pharynx 
and  fauces;  where  each  cornu  joins  the  body,  a  small 
process,  the  appendix^  ascends  obliquely  backwards,  and 

fives  attachment  to  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament  and  muscle. 
^5e,  to  serve  as  a  fixed  point  for  the  muscles  of  the  tongue, 
pharynx  and  l^ynx. 

Four  cartilages  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  larynx,  the  thyroid,  cricoid  and  two  arytenoid,  and 
one  fibro-cartilage,  the  epiglottis.  The  thyroid  cartilage  is 
placed  at  theanterjpr  and  lateral  parts  of  the  larynx ;  it 
presents,  anteriorly,  a  prominence,  named,  in  the  male 
subject,  the  pomum  Adami,  laterally  the  aUCf  each  of  which, 
in  passing  backwards,  increases  m  depth,  and  presents  an 
oblique  rid^e  for  the  attachment  of  the  sterno-tnyroid,  and 
thyreo-hyoid  muscles;  a  hole  is  frcauently  observed  in  each 
ala  near  this  ridge ;  posteriorly  tne  alse  terminate  round 
and  thick,  and  from  their  upper  and  lower  extremities  send 


the  phaiynv.  and  thence  direct  It  to  the  Momach  or  Into  the  Unmx ;  any  practi- 
tioner may  be  suddenly  called  on  to  Uie  the  Moinach  pump,  In  caM  of  pobmn 
bavlnf  been  iwallowed,  or  to  inflate  the  lungf  in  asphyxia :  in  the/rjrt  ease,  when 
the  tube  has  passed  into  the  pharnix,  from  the  mouth  or  nares,  the  tongue  abould 
be  preaMtl  back,  so  as  to  close  the  tlottis«  and  the  end  of  the  Instrument  should 
be  kept  close  to  the  vertebra  to  avoid  irritating  or  pressing  on  the  epiglottis:  in 
the  eee^nd  ease,  the  tube  should  be  passed  through  either  naris  into  the  pharynx, 
the  forceps  or  the  finger  of  the  surgeon,  introduced  into  the  mouth,  can  then  gulda 
It  downwards  and  forwards  to  the  glottis  ;  at  this  time,  however,  the  tongue  should 
be  drawn  forwards :  thus  the  epiglottia  will  be  raised  and  the  glottis  opened  oppo- 
site the  edge  of  the  velum  ;  the  tube  may  then  be  urged  into  the  larsmx,  and  artl- 
llelal  respiration  eommeneiML  In  conducting  this  process  it  la  advisable  to  pre« 
the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  gently  agonal  the  vertebrar.  ao  as  to  fix  the  lajynx 
and  tiie  tube,  as  well  aa  to  guard  against  the  admJMkw  of  alrlatotlM  OM^phafw^ 
and  tlM  eooBMiiMBt  *«Mi«t*«ii  Mf  tWA  aogMuath. 
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off  the  processes  called  e^vnua ;  the  ascending  eomua  ara 
connected  to  those  of  the  is  hyoides  by  round  ligament^ 
[the  lateral  hyo-thurwd]  which  are  often  cartilaeinous,  and 
sometimes  even  bony ;  the  inferior  comua  are  snorter,  and 
are  attached  by  the  lateral  crico-thyroid  ligaments  to  the 
sides  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  the  anterior  angle  of  the 
thyroid  is  connected  superiorly  to  the  body  of  the  os  hyoi- 
des by  a  thin  membrane,  anterior  hyaUhyraid  ligament^  and 
inferiorly  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  by  a  strong  elastic  liga- 
ment, cneo-ihyroid, — ^The  ericoH  or  annular  caralage,  forms 
the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  is  narrow  before,  deep  behind ; 
the  inferior  edge  or  circumference  is  nearly  horizontal; 
the  superior  is  qMque,  leading  from  above  and  from  be- 
hind, aownwardflmd  forwards ;  on  its  posterior  sur&ce  is 
a  middle  prominent  ridge,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  de- 
pression,  tilled  by  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscle ;  at 
the  upper  and  back  part  on  each  side  is  a  smooth  articu- 
lating convex  surface,  on  which  each  arytenoid  cartilage 
moves. 

■ 

[This  IB  a  diarthrodial  articulation,  having  a  nnall  tynovial  mem- 
brane.] 

The  arytenoid  cartilages  are  triangular,  the  base  below 
moving  on  the  cricoid,  the  apex  above  Inclining  a  little 
backwards,  and  surmounted  b^  a  small  process,  the  ajvpen- 
dix ;  the  internal,  or  oppased  side  of  eacn  cartilage  is  flatt 
the  external  is  rough  tor  the  insertion  of  muscles,  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  each  is  concave,  and  covered  by  the  ary- 
tenoid muscle ;  the  anterior  is  sharp,  and  connected  supe- 
riorly to  the  epiglottis  by  the  aryteno-epielottidean  folds 
of  mucous  membrane,  which  folds  form  the  tides  of  the 
glottis,  and  inferiorly  to  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  by  two 
ligaments  oh  each  side,  called  (^ynso^ir^teTiatd^  or  c\orite  vo- 
cales :  these  arise  from  a  sharp  projection  on  the  forepart 
of  the  base  of  each  arytenoid,  pass  forward  converemg, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  thyroid ;  the  interior 
is  the  stronger,  it  is  tendinous  and  horizontal,  the  superior 
is  membranous  and  semilunar;  the  narrow  .passage  be* 
tween  these  ligaments  of  opposite  sides  is  called  the  rtma 
glottidis;  between  the  superior  and  inferior  ligament  of 
each  side  is  a  semilunar  fossa  called  the  sinus  or  ventricle 
of  the  larynx. 

The  epiglottis^  or  fibro-cartilage,  is  anterior  to  the  glottis ; 
it  is  somewhat  of  an  oval  form,  connected  inferiorly  at  its 
origin  by  a  stalk-like  process  to  the  notch  or  angle  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage;  anteriorly  by  cellular  membrane  and 
by  the  epiglottidean  gland  to  the  os  hyoides,  also  to  the 
tongue  by  three  fblds  of  mucous  membrane,  the  central 
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one  of  which  is  called  the  frcmum  epghttidis  ;  postericur- 
I7  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages  by  the  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  form  the  sides  of  the  glottis.  The  epiglottis 
stands  nearly  vertical ;  it  is  a  little  curved  forwards  at  its 
upper  border  and  alona;  its  sides,  so  that  its  anterior  sur- 
fkce  is  concave  from  above  downwards,  and  convex  trans- 
versely ;  and  its  posterior  surface  is  concave  from  side  to 
side,  and  convex  from  above  ^iown wards ;  it  is  very  elas- 
tic, and  never  found  ossified,  a  change  which  the  cartilages 
cxT  the  larynx  are  prone  to  underea  In  deglutition  the  epi- 
glottis is  of  much  use ;  it  covers  tne  larynx,  and  so  prevents 
any  foreign  substance  entering  it:  during  this  act  the 
tongue  is  turned  backwards,  and  the^urynx  raised  for- 
wards ;  thus  the  glottis  is  closed,  and  9^  contents  of  the 
mouth  pass  over  the  epiglottis  into  the  pharynx.  The  la- 
nrnx  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  which  passing  from 
tne  tongue  and  pharynx,  covers  the  epiglottis  and  aryte- 
noid cartilages,  forms  their  connecting  folds,  descends  into 
the  larynx,  covers  the  chordse  vocales,  lines  the  ventricles 
of  the  larynx,  and  is  continued  down  through  the  trachea 
and  the  branches  of  that  tube ;  it  is  but  loosely  connected 
to  the  cartilages  above  at  the  glottis,  but  more  closely  be- 
low ;  several  mucous  glands  are  connected  to  it,  thus  in 
the  arytcno-epiglottidean  fold  of  each  side  there  are  small 

glands  callea  arytenoid,  and  in  front  of  the  epiglottis,  be- 
ind  the  os  hyoidos,  the  epigUxUidean  gland  is  situated ;  this 
opens  by  small  ducts  on  the  posterior  or  laryngeal  surface 
01  the  epiglottis.  The  openings  of  the  larvnx  are  two,  th^ 
superior  or  the  gloUisy  ana  the  inferior  or  the  rima  gloUidia, 
The  opening  of  the  glottis  has  been  already  noticed ;  it  is 
immediately  behind  the  tongue  and  epiglottis,  and  is  of  a 
triangular  form,  the  base  anteriorly.  fSee  page  58.)  The 
nmaslottidis  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  glottis : 
it  is  like  a  slit,  being  very  narrow  from  side  to  side,  and  of 
a  triangular  figure,  the  base  posteriorly  formed  by  the 
bases  01  the  arytenoid,  and  by  the  upper  and  posterior  edge 
of  the  cricoid  ;  the  apex  is  anteriorly  in  the  an^le  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  the  chordae  vocales  form  the  sides :  be- 
low the  rima  glottidis  the  larynx  enlarges  within  the  cri* 
coid  cartilage,  and  is  of  a  circular  figure,  and  soon  termi- 
nates in  the  trachea.  The  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  sym- 
metrical, they  are  found  on  the  front,  sides  and  back  part ; 
those  on  the  forepart  are  the  thy reo-hyoid,  and  the  crico- 
thyroid ;  on  each  side  are  the  thyreo  and  lateral  crico-ary- 
tcnoid,  and  posteriorly  are  the  arytenoid  and  posterior  cri- 
co-arytenoia. 

THTREo-HTCODEns,  broad  and  flat,  arises  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  oblique  ridge  on  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  carti* 
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lage»  ascends  a  little  outwards,  and  is  iruerted  into  the  lower 
borc^  of  the  comu  of  the  os  hyoides.  I/ae,  to  elevate  and 
draw  forwards  the  larynx  beneath  the  tongue  and  epiglot- 
tis, and  so  cause  the  glottis  to  be  closed  in  deglutition. 
This  muscle  is  partly  covered  by  the  integuments  and  ster- 
no  and  omo-hyoid ;  it  appears  like  a  continuation  of  the 
stemo-thyroicL 
Cbico-thtboidkus,  inferior  to  the  former,  short  and  trian- 

Eilar ;  arises  narrow  from  the  forepart  of  the  cricoid  carta- 
ge, ascends  obliouely  outwards,  and  is  inserted  broad  into 
the  lower  border  or  the  thyroid.  I/ite,  to  approximate  these 
cartilages,  and  to  depress  and  draw  forward  the  thyroid, 
also  to  raise  and  ^w  backwards  the  cricoid  cartilase,  and 
thus  make  tense  me  chordss  vocales.  The  crico-tnyroid 
ligament  occupies  the  space  between  these  muscles ;  they 
are  covered  by  the  stemo-hyoid.  Raise  the  ala  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  on  one  side,  and  the  lateral  muscles  of  the 
larynx  will  oe  exposed. 

Tbtbxo-akvtxnoidxits  is  flat  and  thin,  arises  fVom  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  near  its  angle :  the 
fibres  pass  backwards  and  outwards,  expanding  over  the 
side  of^the  rima  glottidis,  and  are  inserted  into  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  Use^  to  draw  the  cartilaee 
forward  and  towards  its  fellow,  .thereby  diminishing  the 
capacity  of  the  rima  glottidis ;  these  muscles  can  also  pro- 
duce various  alterations  in  the  form,  position,  and  degree 
of  tension  of  the  chords  vocales,  which  they  cover,  and 
they  can  compress  the  sinps  or  sacculus  laryngis.  The 
thyreo-arytenoid  muscles  are  considered  by  some  as  the 
princiiml  and  most  important  agents  in  the  production  of 
voice,  in  consequence  of  their  proximity  to  the  vocal 
chords,  and  their  capability  of  producing  endless  varieties 
in  their  condition,  causing  the  vibration  in  their  edges  so 
to  differ  in  intensity  and  duration,  as  to  produce,  from  the 
air  passing  over  them,  (to  a  certain  extent  only,)  corres- 
ponding varieties  of  sound  or  tone. 

These  muscles  are  covered  by  the  alee  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage ;  they  He  on  the  chordce  vocales,  and  on  the  intor- 
meaiate  sinus ;  superiorly,  their  fibres  extend  to  an  indefi- 
nite height  in  the  mucous  folds  of  the  glottis,  and  inferiorly 
they  are  connected  to  the  following  muscles. 

Crico-abytenoideus  lateralis,  arises  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  where  the  latter  is 
covered  by  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  ascends  ob- 
liquely backwards,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  arytenoid. 
Use^  to  draw  that  cartilage  forwards  and  outwards,  and 
thus  to  relax  the  vocal  chords,  and  enlarge  the  rima  from 
tide  k>  aide,  but  contract  it  from  before  backwards.    Raise 
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the  muoous  membrane  on  the  back  part  of  the  larynx^  lb 
expose  the  muscles  situated  there. 

Ciuco«ARTTENon)Ens  Posticus,  strong  and  flat,  ortMes  Arom 
the  depression  on  the  posterior  sprface  of  the  cricoid ;  the 
fibres  ascend  obliquely  outwards,  inserted  by  a  tendon  into 
the  outside  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  E/m,  to 
draw  this  cartilage  backwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to  en^ 
large  the  rima  in  every  direction,  as  in  full  inspiration. 
These  muscles  lie  on  the  back  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and 
are  covered  posteriorly  by  the  pale  mucous  membrane  de- 
scending into  the  oesophagus :  these  and  the  crico-thyroid 
muscles  are  the  dilators  of  the  rima  glottidis. 

ABYTENomEus,  fiUs  the  interval  between  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  fold  of  mucuous  membrane : 
it  consists  of  oblique  and  transverse  fibres;  the  former  con- 
sist of  two  or  three  fasciculi,  which  pass  from  the  apex  of 
one  cartilage  to  the  base  of  the  opposite ;  the  transverse 
fibres  are  more  numerous,  and  are  attached  to  the  posteri- 
or surface  of  each  cartilage.  Use^  to  approximate  these 
cartilages,  and  close  the  sides  of  the  rima :  these,  togeth^ 
with  the  tlnrreoand  crico^ry  tenoidei  laterales  are  the  con- 
tractors of  the  rima  glottis.  In  the  aryteno-epiglottidean 
folds,  fleshy  fibres  are  sometimes  discernible,  and  have 
been  described  as  distinct  muscles,  and  named  from  their 
situation,  aryteno-epiglottidean  and  thjfreo-epiglottidean  or  the 
depressors  of  the  epiglottis.  In  the  human  subject,  how- 
ever, these  are  never  sufficiently  well  marked  to  merit  the 
apellation  of  distinct  muscles. 

The  arteries  which  supply  the  larynx  are  derived  from 
the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid ;  the  former  is  a  branch 
of  the  external  carotid,  the  latter  of  the  subclavian.  The 
laryngeal  nerves  are  four  in  number,  two  on  each  side,  the 
superior  and  inferior;  both  are  derived  from  the  par  vagum 
or  pneumo-gastric ;  the  former  arising  from  it  near  the 
base  of  the  cranium,  the  latter,  on  the  right  side,  comes  off 
from  this  trunk  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  on  the 
left  side  it  anses  from  it  in  the  thorax,  below  the  arch  of 
the  aorta:  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  are  principally 
distributed  to  the  muscles,  and  the  superior  to  the  mem- 
brane and  glands  of  the  larynx,  but  not  exclusively  sa 
The  inferior  supplies  the  posterior  and  lateral  crico-ary- 
tcnoid  andthe  thyreo«rytcnoid  muscles ;  the  superior  sends 
a  large  branch  to  the  arytenoid,  and  a  small,  but  very  Ions 
filament  to  the  crico-thyroid  muscle ;  several  branches  dr 
this  nerve  are  distributed  to  the  epiglottis  and  to  the  mucous 
membrane  at  the  glottis,  which  m  this  situation  possesses 
ereat  sensibility.  From  this  view  it  would  appear  that  the 
mferior  laryngeal  nerve  supplies  the  dilating  muscles  of 
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the  laiynx  which  are  the  principle  agents  in  voice,  while 
the  superior  supplies  those  whicn  close  the  glottis,  as  also 
the  lining  membrane,  which  possesses  very  peculiar  and 
very  delicate  sensibility.  [For  the  anatomy  of  the  trachea, 
see  1^83.] 

The  larynx  and  trachea  are  subject  to  many  morbid 
changes  of  which  the  mucuous  membrane  is  most  com- 
monly the  seat ;  inflammation  of  that  lining  the  larynx  is 
named  cynanche  Ifluryneea,  or  laryngitis,  of  that  lining  the 
trachea,  cynanche  trachealis,  or  croup ;  in  the  latter  case 
an  exudation  of  lymph,  or  a  false  membrane  is  usually 
formed  in  the  trachea,  in  the  former  case,  effusion  of  serum 
in  the  loose  submucous  tissue,  or  oBdema  of  the  glottis,  is 
a  frequent  and  often  fatal  effect ;  ulceration,  the  effect  c^ 
inflammation,  is  not  uncommon  about  the  glottis :  syphilis 
and  phthisis  also  occasionally  induce  ulceration  m  this 
jMirt,  and  even  involve  the  epiglottis  and  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilages. 

[In  iilcerati«ii  of  Um  eartilafres,  Urge  pieoM  are  sometimet  thrown 
oS,  boi  thete  organs  are  more  prone  to  oamfication,  particularly  in  ad. 
▼anced  life :  the  thyriod  and  cricoid  cartilaj(e«,  are  moat  oommonly 
affected  and  it  is  said  that  no  cases  of  oasification  of  the  arytenoids^ 
or  epiglottis  have  been  recorded.  There  is  however  in  the  oi»Uega 
museum  a  specimen  of  very  complete  ossification,  of  the  thyroid' 
cricoid,  and  both  arytenoid  cartilages.  Polypes  are  sometimes  found 
within  the  larynx.  The  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  also  sometimes 
diseased,  either  being  infiltrated  with  tuberaufous  matter,  or  else  being 
in  a  state  of  atrophy,  hence  causing  alterations  in  the  voice :  foreign 
bodies  may  from  their  size  be  arrested  in  the  calibre  of  the  larynx,  or 
if  small  they  may  be  lodged  in  its  sinuses ;  the  term  bronchotomy  as 
applied  to  operations  upon  the  larynx  or  trachea,  is  manifestly  im- 
proper, there  being  in  fact  no  such  operation  as  bronchotomy,  which 
implies  a  section  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  they  are  beyoofi  the 
reach  of  the  surgeon.] 

foreign  bodies  impacted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  phar* 
ynx,  or  when  engaged  in  the  larynx,  or  when  fallen  into 
the  trachea,  may  cause  such  suspension  of  respiration  as 
to  call  for  the  operation  of  bronchotomy ;  suspended  ani* 
mation,  also,  from  any  cause,  or  any  tumour  in  the  fauces 
which  impedes  respiration,  may  require  the  same  means ; 
this  operation  is  two-fold,  laryngotomy  and  tracheotomy ; 
in  the  first  the  air  tube  is  to  be  opened  through  the  crico- 
thyroid  ligament,  in  the  second  through  Uie  fourth,  fiflht 
and  sixth  rings  of  the  trachea. 
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SECTION  vn. 

DISSECTION   OF   THE   DEEP   MUSCLES   OF   THE   NECK. 

These  muscles,  which  are  seven  in  number  on  each  side^ 
form  the  third  layer  of  the  cervical  muscles ;  they  lie  close 
to  the  vertebrse,  and  are  exposed  by  removing  the  pharynx* 
larynx,  cervical  vessels  and  nerves. 

LoNGus  Colli  extends  from  the  third  dorsal  vertebra  to 
the  atlas ;  it  arises  from  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  three 
superior  dorsal  and  four  inferior  cervical  vertebrse,  from 
the  intervertebral  ligaments,  also  from  the  head  of  the  first 
rib,  and  from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  four  last  cervical  vertebrte ;  the  fibres  ascend 
obliquel)r  inwards,  adhering  to  each  bone  in  their  course, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  forepart  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  cervical  vcrtebroe.  Uscj  to  bend  the  neck-to  one  side, 
and  rotate  the  atlas  on  the  dentata ;  or,  if  both  muscles 
act,  to  bend  the  neck  directly  forwards.    This  muscle  ap- 

gears  to  consist  of  an  inferior  and  superior  portion ;  the 
rst  arising  from  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  is  mserted  into 
those  of  the  inferior  cervical  vertcbne ;  the  second  arising 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
cervical  vertcbrsp,  is  inserted  into  the  bodies  of  the  first 
and  second.  These  muscles,  like  most  of  those  which  ad- 
here to  the  vertebrse,  though  long,  yet  consist  of  short 
fibres  which  pass  from  one  bone  to  another,  are  generally 
intermixed  with  tendinous  substance,  and  are  irregular  as 
to  the  number  of  the  vertebrse  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Major,  lon^  and  fiat,  arises  by 
small  tendons  from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  four  last  cervical  vertebrse ;  they  sogn 
unite  in  a  fleshy  substance  which  ascends  obliquely  in- 
wards, and  is  inserted  broad  into  the  cuneiform  process  of 
the  occipital  bone.  Use^  to  bend  forwards  the  neck  and 
head.    This  muscle  lies  behind  the  carotid  artery  and  sym- 

gathetic  nerve,  and  between  the  longus  colli  and  scafeni. 
eparate  this  muscle  from  its  insertion,  and  we  expose  the 
following : 

Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Minor,  short  and  narrow,  arises 
from  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  ascends  inwards, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  cuneiform  process.  Use^  to  bend  the 
head  forwards  and  to  one  side  on  the  atlas :  this  muscle 
lies  to  the  outer  side,  but  is  in  part  concealed  by  the  last 
Rectus  Capitis  Lateralis,  very  short,  arises  from  the 
transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  ascends,  and  is  inserted  into 
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the  semilunar  ridge  or  ju^ar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone,  which  extends  from  the  condyle  to  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess. Use^  with  the  last  muscle  it  can  bend  the  head  for- 
wards or  incline  it  to  one  side.  This  muscle  is  external  to 
that  last  described ;  it  lies  on  the  vertebral  artery,  and  is 
covered  by  the  jugular  vein. 

Scalenus  Axticus,  arises  tendinous  from  the  anterior 
tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fourth, 
ftfth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebree ;  the  fibres  descend  ob- 
liquely forwards  and  outwards,  form  a  fiat  muscle,  which 
is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib, 
near  its  cartilage.  I7se,  to  bend  the  neck  forwards  and 
laterally,  also  to  elevate  and  fix  the  rib  as  in  inspiration. 
The  phrenic  nerve  descends  on  the  anterior  surfoce  of  this 
muscle;  the  subclavian  vein  crosses  its  insertion;  the 
omo-hyoid  and  stemo-mastoid  lie  anterior  to  it ;  the  sub- 
clavian artery  and  brachial  plexus  are  behind  it,  and  the 
vertebral  vessels  separates  it  from  the  longus  colli. 

Scalenus  'Medius,  arises  from  the  posterior  tubercles  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  four  or  five  inferior  cervical 
vertebrsB,  by  small  tendinous  fibres ;  these  become  fleshy, 
and  descend  obliquely  outwards  and  backwards,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  second  rib  behind  the 
subclavian  artery.  Use^  similar  to  the  last  This  muscle 
is  covered  by  the  brachial  plexus,  subclavian  artery,  and 
anterior  scalenus. 

Scalenus  Posticus,  arises  from  the  posterior  tubercles  of 
two  or  three  lower  cervical  vertebrsB,  descends  behind  the 
former,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  second 
rib,  between  its  tubercle  and  angle.  Use^  to  elevate  the 
second  rib,  to  bend  the  neck  to  one  side,  and  a  little  back- 
wards. One  or  two  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  some- 
times separate  this  from  the  middle  scalenus,  at  other  times 
there  is  no  distinction  between  them,  excepting  in  their  in- 
sertion :  behind  the  posterior  scalenus  lie  the  transversalis 
and  splenms  colli,  also  the  levator  anguli  scapulse,  which 
muscles  cannot  be  examined  at  present 

[Varieties,  The  fascieali  of  the  ecaleni  masolei,  are  variable,  and 
are  more  or  len  ran  together,  so  that  the  nomber  deacribed  varies 
with  diflTerexit  anatomists,  from  Chaimier,  who  deseribea  bat  one,  to 
Albintu  who  makes  five.] 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  the  dissection  of  the  thorax. 


w^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DISSECTION  OF  TUE  THORAX. 
SECTION  L 

OF  THE  MUSOLM  ON  THB  ANTBRIOB  AMI)  LATERAL 
FARTS  OP  THS  THORAX. 

Makb  one  incision  through  the  integuments  along  the 
clavicle,  a  second  from  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum  to 
the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  from  this  point  carry  a  third 
towards  the  shoulder ;  reflect  the  integuments  and  subja- 
cent cellular  membrane  from  witlyn  and  from  below,  up- 
wards and  outwards,  and  thus  the  great  pectoral  muscle 
will  be  exposed,  the  dissection  of  which  will  be  facilitated 
if  its  fibres  be  made  tense  by  separating  the  arm  ttom  the 
side.*  Beneath  the  integuments  in  the  female  we  find  the 
mammaiy  gland ;  this  is  a  conglomerate  gland,  imbedded  in 
fat,  hemispherical,  fiat  posteriorly,  convex  anteriorly,  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  capsule  of  condensed  cellular  membrane, 
which  is  loosely  connected  to  the  pectoral  muscle,  and 
sends  processes  into  the  gland  to  support  and  connect  its 
several  lobules ;  these  last  are  very  soft  and  pale,  almost 
white ;  from  each  of  them  small  ducts  arise,  which  uniting 
together  form  larger  tubes;  these  converge  towards  the 
root  of  the  nipple,  where  they  expand  into  sinuses,  from 
which  smaller  aucts  proceed  and  open  on  its  surface :  the 
skin  covering  the  breast  is  soft  and  delicate,  and  about  the 
centre  of  it,  is  the  conical  projection  called  the  nippUt  near 
the  point  of  which  the  lactirerous  ducts  open ;  tne  base  Is 
surrounded  by  an  areola  of  a  dark  colour.  This  gland 
will  bo  found  to  differ  in  structure  in  different  subjects ;  in 
some  the  capsule  is  indistinct,  and  the  lobules  scattered,  or 
more  separate  than  usual ;  in  some  it  has  a  redder  appear- 
ance than  in  others,  and  it  frequently  feels  unusually  hard 
or  rugged,  although  free  from  disease. 

[This  ^land  is  of  a  lij^ht  pink  color ;  it  is  diflflcalt  to  lay  down  any 
ruia*  aa  to  itf  volume,  for  it  ia  very  email,  np  to  the  af(e  of  puberty, 
when  it  rapidly  increases  in  development* and  it  reaches  its  maximum 

*  Thn  rtudnnt  of  SDinc  rxperiencft,  Initesd  of  rrmovinf  the  skin  from  this  rpfrion, 
accordinit  t<>  thn  above  direciioni,  may  rather  pmctlM  the  operation  of  cxtirpaiion  of 
the  brt;ai>t,  which  can  be  easily  acc<»ini>li«h<<d  bv  two  ■emlelllpiical  inclafons,  one 
below,  and  the  other  above  the  tlund,  through  the  Intesuinents  and  nearly  parallel 
to  the  llbres  of  the  grsat  pectoral  muscle,  tkom  which  um  gland  can  be  taau  wtitUf 
dfitsrhnd  luilssB  dlssass  ■>»*m«m  have  cstisod  aav  verv  doss  srthnstnn 
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dario;  Ijestatum  and  lactatioo,  mod  agmin  after  the  period  of  child 
bearing  is  paat,  it  beoomee  atrophied,  and  even  confounded  with  the 
anrrounding  ceUular  tieene ;  if  eeparated  entirely  from  the  adjoininflr 
cellular  and  adipoee  tiMue  and  placed  upon  a  flat  eurface,  it  ia  found 
to  be  of  a  circular  form  having  a  diameter  of  from  three  to  five  inches, 
and  a  thickness  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  lines.  It  is  said  that  the  left 
mamma  is  usual! v  somewhat  larger  than  the  riarht.  These  organs  in 
connexion  with  their  functions  constitute  the  characteristic  of  one  of 
the  zoological  classes  of  animals,  the  mammalia. 

The  organs  exist  in  the  male  subject  though  not  usually  developed, 
except  in  some  rare  instances  in  which  they  have  aflmed  an  abun. 
dant  secretion  of  milk. 

On  the  surface  of  the  areola,  there  are  a  number  of  small  tubercles 
•unrounding  the  nipple,  which  are  particularly  prominent  in  pregnant, 
and  nursing  females,  it  has  been  supposed  that  these  bodies  secreted 
an  oleaginous  substance,  to  protect  the  nipple,  and  guard  it  against 
•zcoriation,  while  nursing,  but  there  are  several  circumstances  which 
go  to  prove  that  they  are  of  the  same  structure  as  the  mamma,  itself, 
and  that  they  secrete  milK  The  mamme  are  very  abundantly  supplied 
with  blood,  by  the  external  thoracic,  intercostal,  and  internal  mam. 
mary  arteries  also  with'  nerves  from  the  intercostals  and  axillary 
plexus.] 

The  female  breast  is  the  seat  of  many  morbid  changes* 
viz.  inflammation*  and  suppuration,  either  in  the  body  of 
the  gland,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  around  it  or  behind  it, 
that  is  between  it  and  the  muscle — enlargement — atrophy 
—tumours  of  various  kinds,  adii>ose,  hydatid,  cartilaginous, 
Bcirrhus,  cancerous,  &c. ;  some  indolent,  chronic,  andinnoc- 
cuous,  others  more  rapid  in  their  progress,  fungoid,  and 
malignant 

[Hypertrophy  of  the  breast,  sometimes  occurs  in  the  male,  and  in 
the  female  it  occasionally  acquires  an  enormous  magnitude  ;  cases 
being  recorded,  in  which  it  weighed  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  sixty 
four  pounds.  Encephaloid  disease  and  calcareous  formations,  and 
neuralgia  also  occur ;  apoplexy  of  the  breast  is  an  affection  peculiar 
to  young  girls,  coming  on  ju»t  before  the  establishment  of  the  men. 
strual  secretion  and  difnppearing  soon  after.  Carcinoma  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  male  breast ;  in  male  infants  a  few  days  old,  the  breasts 
sometimes  become  swelled,  red,  and  painful,  and  by  gentle  pressure  a 
fluid  resembling  milk  is  forced  out.  Additional  nipples  are  not  un. 
common,  and  occasionally  a  supernumerary  mamma  exists,  a  case  is 
recorded  in  which  the  additional  organ  occupied  the  left  groin,  and 
secreted  milk  freely.j 

Pecto]u.li»  Major,  flat  and  triangular,  arites  somewhat 
tendinous  from  the  sternal  half  of  the  clavicle,  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  fleshy  from  the  cartilages 
of  the  third,  fourth,*flfth,  and  sixth  true  ribs,  and  from  an 
aponeurosis  common  to  it  and  the  external  oblique  muscle ; 
the  clavicular  fibres  descend,  the  sternal  pass  horizontally,, 
and  the  coital  aacend  obliquely ;  all  pass  outwards  in  front 
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of  tho  axilla  towards  the  humerus,  into  which  they  are 
inserted  by  a  flat  tendon  into  the  anterior  edge  of  the  hlci- 
pital  groovo,  and  by  an  aponcuro»is  into  the  fascia  of  the 
arm ;  a  lino  of  cullular  membrane  soparatOA  the  clavicular 
fVom  the  stomal  portion ;  in  somo  cusos  thcso  appear  as 
distinct  muscles.  Ute,  the  clavicular  portion  can  raise  the 
arm  and  draw  it  forward,  tho  stomal  can  press  it  to  the  side, 
particularly  if  assisted  by  tho  latissimus  dorsi,  and  the 
costal  portion  can  draw  it  downwards  and  forwards :  the 
whole  musclo  will  draw  the  arm  forwards  and  inwards  on 
tho  chest :  if  the  arm  havo  been  rotated  outwards,  it  can 
roll  it  inwards,  and  so  pronato  tho  hand ;  if  the  arms  be 
fixed,  and  this  pair  of  muscles  act,  they  will  draw  the  ribs 
upwards  and  outwards,  and  thus  bv  onlarginff  the  thorax 
assist  in  inspiration.  This  muscle  fs  covered  oy  the  skin, 
platysma  and  mammary  gland,  and  its  insertion  is  partly 
concealed  by  the  deltoid ;  it  covers  a  portion  of  tho  ster- 
num and  of  the  truo  ribs,  also  tho  subclavian  and  lessor 
pectoral  muscles,  tho  coruco-clavicular  ligament,  the  tho- 
racic and  axillary  vessels  and  nerves.  Between  the  clavi- 
cular  portion  of  this  muscle,  and  tho  anterior  edge  of  the 
deltoid,  is  a  space  filled  by  cellular  tissue,  tho  cophalio 
vein  and  a  small  artery,  [a  branch  of  the  thoracica  acro- 
mial.] The  tendinous  fibres  of  tho  sternal  portions  of  op- 
posite sides  decussate  ouch  other,  and  cover  tho  sternum 
with  a  sort  of  aponeurosis;  the  insertion  has  a  twisted 
appearance  in  front  of  tho  axilla,  tho  sternal  and  costal 
portions  being  folded  behind  the  clavicular,  and  imerted 
superior  and  posterior  to  it  into  the  anterior  edge  of  tho 
bicipital  groove,  while  the  clavicular  is  united  to  the  del- 
toid, and  IS  in»ertfd  into  tho  humerus  along  with  that  mus- 
cle ;  in  some  sul)J(K;ts  a  bursa  may  be  found  botwoon  these 
two  insertions  of  the  p<^ctoral  muscle.  From  tho  lower 
edge  of  the  costal  portion  a  fieshy  slip  sometimes  descends 
and  joins  either  the  rectus  or  external  oblique  muscle  of 
the  abdomen ;  and  in  some  a  strong  muscular  band  con- 
nects it  to  tho  inferior  margin  of  tho  latissimus  dorsi. 

fOthtr  vtrhthn,  Hotnc*tlmoi  thii  mu»oto  It  sttaohod  hy  t  ftiol. 
Ill  to  tho  bniflhtalii  Intrrnim,  NomotirpoN  a  Ai»cicti1ni  oomea  oft 
towsrdi  thf)  AxilU,  ii  onnvortitd  Into  a  ti^ndon.  and  finallj  insortfld 
into  thu  internal  tiitH«rofiity  of  tho  oa  humeri ;  iomcttimea  a  fkiolouloa 
oomoa  off  from  Ui  toiidon,  orfNiiH)fi  itii  hiitTtion,  and  tho  Uoipital  groovo 
of  tlio  00  braohii,  and  U  blondod  with  tho  tondun  of  tlio  iiupni  iipinatus.] 

Make  a  perpendicular  division  of  this  muscle,  reflect 
the  edges,  one  towanls  tho  sternum,  the  other  towards  the 
shoulof^r ;  and  tho  lossor  pectoral  and  subclavian  musolos 
oomo  into  view. 

PicToaALu  Mmoai  flat  and  trianguUri  mini  from  the 
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external  surface  and  upper  edge  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fiAh  ribs,  sometimes  from  the  second,  external  to  their  car- 
tilages ;  the  fibres  ascend,  obliquely  outwards  and  back« 
woras,  and  converging,  end  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  is  tn- 
serted  into  the  inner  and  upper  surface  of  the  coracoid 
process,  near  its  anterior  extremity,  being  here  connected 
with  the  coraco-brachialis  and  short-heiul  of  the  biceps ; 
a  band  of  this  tendon  frequently  passes  over  this  process 
through  the  triangular  ligament,  and  is  connectCNd  to  it,  or 
to  the  tendon  of  the  supra-spinatus,  or  to  the  capsular  li- 
gament of  the  shoulder,  l/se,  to  draw  the  shoulder  for« 
wards,  downwards,  and  inwards,  also  to  assist  the  gpreat 
pectoral  in  elevating  the  ribs  in  inspiration.  This  mus- 
cle is  covered  by  the  great  pectoral,  and  partly  at  its 
insertion  by  the  margin  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  a  few  of  its 
inferior  fibres  are  covered  only  by  ther  skin  ;  it  lies  ante- 
rior to  the  serratus  magnus,  axillary  vessels  and  nerves. 

[Vmrittiet.  A  third  uecUMml  routda,  ■omeiimes  liM  below  thif, 
Aiwinf  from  the  fint  ana  eeecmd  ribe,  and  ineerted  into  the  eonwoid 
proceeeu  Sometimea  a  fasciculua  ariaea  from  the  firat  rib  and  paoainff 
beneath  the  leaser  pectoral  is  inserted  into  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  shoulder  joint ;  it  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  tendon  of  the 
coraco-hrachial  by  a  fleshy  slip.] 

SuBcuLvms,  small  and  round,  arises  by  a  flat  tendon  from 
the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  external  to  the  rhomboid  or 
costo-clavicular  ligament,  soon  becomes  fleshy,  and  as- 
cendine  outwards  and  backwards,  is  inserted  into  the  ex- 
ternal half  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  clavicle,  extend- 
ing as  far  outwards  as  the  space  between  the  conoid  and 
trapezoid  ligaments,  l/ite,  to  draw  the  clavicle  and  shoul- 
der forward  and  downwards,  also  to  elevate  the  first  rib 
in  inspiration,  if  the  shoulder  and  clavicle  be  raised  and 
fixed.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  clavicle  and  great 
pectoral ;  it  lies  anterior  to  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves, 
which  separate  it  from  the  first  rib ;  it  is  covered  by  a 
thin  but  stronff  aponeurosis,  which  is  attached  to  the  car- 
tilage of  the  rU),  and  to  the  clavicle  and  subclavian  mus- 
cle, from  which  it  passes  downwards  and  out\yards  to  the 
coracoid  process,  arching  across  the  gpreat  vessels,  and  is 
then  connected  to  that  process,  and  to  the  tendon  of  the 
lesser  pectoral ;  this  fascia  is  called  by  some  the  coraco* 
elavictdar  ligament^  by  others  the  costo^oraeoid;  it  is  some- 
times very  strong,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ex- 
tended over  the  vessels,  it  renders  it  diflicult  to  feel  the 
pulsation  of  the  axillary  artery  below  the  clavicle. 

[Vnieiy,    This  mosole  is  sometimes  doable.] 

SiKBATUs  Mjlgmus,  thin  and  broad,  particularly  anterior* 
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ly,  placed  behind  the  pectoral  muscles  and  the  axillary 
vessels,  and  between  the  scapula  and  the  ribs,  arises  by 
eight  or  nine  fleshy  slips,  from  the  eight  or  nine  superior 
'*ibs ;  the  fibres  ascend  obliquely  backwards,  and  are  tn. 
serted  between  the  subscapular,  the  rhomboid  and  levator 
aneuli  muscles  into  the  base  of  the  scapula,  but  particu- 
larly into  the  superior  and  inferior  angles.  Use,  to  draw 
the  scapula  forwards,  particularly  the  mferior  angle,  and 
thus,  by  rotating  this  bone  on  its  axis,  to  raise  the  acromi- 
on process  and  the  shoulder  joint ;  when  the  upper  ex- 
tremity is  fixed,  this  muscle  can  raise  and  draw  outwards 
the  ribs,  so  as  to  assist  in  inspiration. — The  serratus  mag- 
nus  lies  on  the  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles;  also  on  a 
portion  of  the  serratus  posticus ;  external  to  it  are  the  ax- 
illary vessels,  the  scapula  and  subscapular  muscle;  the 
trapezius,  latissimus'  dorsi  and  rhomboid  muscles  lie  be- 
hind it,  and  the  pectoral  muscles  are  anterior  to  it;  an 
abundance  of  loose  cellular  membrane  connected  to  its 
surface  allows  it  to  glide  on  the  ribs,  and  also  facilitates 
the  movements  of  the  scapula  upon  it  The  four  superior 
digitations  lie  behind  those  of  the  lesser  pectoral,  and  the 
four  inferior,  which  are  only  covered  by  the  skin,  indigi- 
tate  with  the  origins  of  the  external  oblique.  If  the  clavi- 
cle  be  separated  from  the  sternum,  and  the  scapula  pulled 
from  the  side,  this  muscle  will  then  become  tense,  and  in 
this  state  it  appears  to  consist  of  three  portions,  which 
differ  in  structure  and  in  form:  the  superior  is  a  thick, 
short  and  strong  fasciculus,  somewhat  square,  passing  f^om 
the  two  first  ribs  beneath  the  axillary  vessels  and  brachi- 
al plexus,  to  the  superior  angle  of  the  scapula ;  its  flat 
surface  is  directed  upwards,  and  lies  on  a  plane  anterior 
to  the  next  or  middle  divisioih  which  is  very  thin,  consist- 
ing of  but  few  fleshy  flbres,  connected  together  by  an 
aponeurosis.  This  portion  is  of  a  triangular  form,  the 
apex  attached  to  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  the  base  to  the 
basis  of  the  scapula,  not  exactly  to  the  bone,  but  to  a 
strong  tendinous  cord,  which  extends  along  this  line  from 
the  superior  to  the  inferior  angle.  The  third,  or  inferior 
division  of  the  serratus  is  the  strongest  and  most  exten- 
sive; it  is  radiated  or  triangular:  the  apex  thick  and 
fleshy,  attached  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  sqapula ;  the 
base  thin  and  expanded  on  the  ribs.  The  serratus  may  be 
again  examined  when  dissecting  the  muscle  on  the  bacK  of 
the  trunk. 

[Variety,    This  matcle  hai  toinetimoa  ten  or  eleven  origins.] 

Intercostales,  are  twenty -two  in  number  on  each  side, 
eleven  external  and  eleven  internal; — the  extenud  com- 
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mence  at  the  transvene  processes  of  the  dorsal  Tertehrn^ 
arise  from  the  inferior  edge  of  each  rih«  descend  in  fasci- 
culi obliquely  forwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  external 
lip  of  the  superior  edge  of  the  rib  beneath,  and  terminate 
a  little  behind  the  costal  extremity  of  the  cartilaj^^es ;  an 
aponeurosis,  the  fibres  of  which  run  in  the  same  direction, 
supply  their  place  as  far  as  the 'sternum.  The  internal 
intercostal  muscles  take  an  opposite  direction,  and  decussate 
the  former :  they  commence  at  the  sternum,  and  are  dis- 
continued at  the  angles  of  the  ribs ;  they  arise  from  the 
inner  lip  of  the  lower  edge  of  each  cartiuige  and  rib,  the 
fibres,  paler  and  shorter  than  those  of  the  external,  de- 
scend oDliquely  backwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  inner 
lip  of  the  superior  edge  of  the  cartilage  and  rib  beneath. 
C/se,  both  laminae  co-operate  to  raise  the  ribs,  the  first  rib 
being  fixed  by  the  scaleni.  The  intercostal  muscles,  in 
elevating  the  ribs,  also  evert  their  lower  edges,  and  twist 
them  at  their  vertebral  and  sternal  ends,  and  thus  assist  in 
inspiration  by  enlarging  the  chest  transversely,  and  from 
before  backwards.  The  internal  layer  lies  on  the  pleura, 
and  is  separated  from  the  external  by  the  intercostal  ves- 
sels and  nerves;  the  external  layer  is  connected  to  the 
pleura  only  in  the  space  between  the  angles  of  the  ribs  and 
the  vertebrcB.  At  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  external 
intercostal  muscles  there  are  the  following  twelve  small 
muscles,  which,  however,  may  be  seen  more  fully  when 
the  muscles  of  the  back  have  been  dissected. 

LEyATOHEs  CosTARUOf,  arlsc  narrow  and  tendinous  from 
the  extremity  of  each  dorsal  transverse  process,  descend 
obliquely  outwards,  and  are  inserted  broad  into  the  upper 
edg:e  of  the  rib  beneath,  between  its  tubercle  and  angle ; 
their  name  denotes  their  use.  They  are  parallel  to,  and 
frequently  appear  as  a  portion  of  the  external  intercostals ; 
the  first  levator  is  short,  and  arises  from  the  last  cervical 
vertebra ;  the  inferior  increase  in  length  and  size. 

Behind  the  sternum  are  a  pair  of  small  muscles,  triangu- 
lares sterni,  which  cannot  be  seen  until  this  bone  is  re- 
moved ;  we  describe  them  now,  although  their  dissection 
may  be  postponed  until  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  has  been 
opened. 

TaiANGULARis  Stebni,  or  STERNO-cosTALis,  otises  from  the 
posterior  surface  and  edge  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ster« 
num,  and  from  the  xiphoid  cartilage ;  the  nbres  ascend  ob- 
liquely outwards,  the  inferior  pass  transversely — inserted 
into  the  cartilages  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs.  I/se, 
to  depress  and  draw  backwards  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs, 
'so  as  to  assist  in  expiration.  These  muscles  lie  on  the 
nleurab  pericardium*  and  diaphragm»  are  covered  by  th« 
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Sternum*  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  mammary  yessds. 
They  antagonist  the  external  intercostals,  to  whose  fibrest 
however,  they  are  parallel,  but  they  arise  from  the  more 
fixed,  and  are  inserted  into  the  more  moveable  part  of  the 
cartilage,  and  this  also  explains  the  cause  of  the  external 
intercostals  terminating  at  the  ends  of  the  ribs,  and  not  con- 
tinuing as  far  forward  -as  the  sternum.  The  mechanism 
of  respiration  shall  be  further  considered  when  the  dia- 
phram  has  been  examined,  (see  dissection  of  it.)  In  con- 
nexion  with  the  muscles  of  the  thorax,  the  student  should 
study  the  anatomy  of  the  axilla. 


SECTION  n. 


DISSECTION    OF    THE   AXILLA. 

The  Axilla  is  a  conical  cavity,  the  apex  superiorly  at  the 
cori^coid  process  and  clavicle,  the  base  below,  between  the 
pectoralis  major,  and  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscles,  and 
lormed  by  the  skin  and  a  thick  fascia ;  it  is  bounded  an- 
teriorly by  the  great  and  lesser  pectoral  muscles,  internal- 
ly by  the  serratus  magnus  and  the  nbs,  externally  by  the 
scapula,  subscapular  muscle,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  posteriorly  by  the  serratus,  latissimus  dorsi, 
and  teres  major  muscles.  This  region  contains  several 
lymphatic  ganglia,  vessels  and  nerves,  and  a  (quantity  of 
loose  cellular  and  adipose  tissue,  which  is  contmued  from 
the  neck  beneath  the  clavicle,  and  often  presents  a  watery 
reddish  appearance.  When  the  pectoral  muscles  have 
been  diviaed,  and  some  cellular  membrane  removed,  the 
axiUary  vein  first  appears ;  at  the  upper  part  of  the  axilla, 
this  vessel  is  internal  and  anterior  to  the  artery  ;  inferior- 
ly  it  is  directly  over  this  vessel,  and  more  closely  connect- 
ed to  it  than  above ;  this  vein  receives  the  cephalic  vein, 
and  several  branches  from  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  and 
from  the  shoulder.  The  axillary  artery  may  be  next  seen, 
taking  an  oblique  course  downwards  and  outwards  through 
this  space,  and  giving  ofi*  thoracic  branches  from  its  inter- 
nal suie ;  and  from  its  external,  the  subscapular  and  cir- 
cumflex arteries ;  behind  the  artery,  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  axilla,  the  brachial  plexu$  cf  nerves  is  seen ;  as  this  de- 
scends it  becomes  more  and  more  closely  connected  to  it, 
and  at  the  lower  part  of  this  cavity,  the  branches  of  the 
plexus  have  almost  surrounded  the  artery.    This  plexus 
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may  be  seen  diTidinj^  into  several  branches ;  8uperiorly«  it 
fives  off  the  thoracic,  supra,  and  subscapular ;  and  lower 
down  it  divides  into  the-extemal  and  internal  cutaneous, 
the  median,  ulnar,  radial,  or  spiral,  and  articular  or  cir« 
cumflex.  The  general  distnbution  of  these  branches  will 
be  noticed  in  the  dissection  of  the  upper  extremity,  and  for 
their  particular  description,  see  Anatomy  of  Uie  Nervous 
System.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  axilla,  ihe  artery  may 
be  observed  in  general  to  lie  between  the  two  roots  of  the 
median  nerve,  with  the  external  cutaneous  to  ifs  outer  or 
humeral  side,  and  with  the  ulnar  and  internal  cutaneous 
to  its  inner  or  thoracic  side,  while  posterior  to  it  are  the 
musculo-spiral  and  articular  nerves.    The  lymphatic  gan- 

flia  are  connected  to  the  axillary  vessels  by  the  small 
ranches  which  supply  them :  several  lie  posterior  to  the 
edge  of  the  pectoral  muscle ;  from  these  a  chain  continues 
up  to  the  coracoid  process,  and  are  continued  beneath  the 
clavicle  and  the  ganelia  in  the  neck ;  several  also  lie  on 
the  subscapular  muscle,  and  some  are  scattered  indifferent- 
ly throueh  this  space.  Some  of  the  conglobate  ganglia  of 
the  axilla  are  very  generally  diseased,  in  ccuses  of  malig* 
nant  affections  of  the  breast,  and  must  therefore  be  remov* 
ed  by  the  surgeon,  at  the  time  of  extirpating  the  latter.  - 


SECTION  in. 


DISSECTION   OF  THE   CAVITY   OF  THE   THORAX. 

The  thorax  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of 
the  trunk ;  it  contains  the  lungs,  the  organs  of  respiration ; 
the  heart,  the  chief  agent  In  the  circulation  of  the  blood« 
also  several  nerves  and  vessels  passing  to  and  from  the 
heart,  and  through  the  cavity  ;  this  region  is  bounded  an. 
teriorly  by  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages,  laterally  by 
the  rilMs  and  intercostal  muscles,  posteriorly  by  the  verte- 
brae and  angles  of  the  ribs,  infenorly  by  the  diaphragm, 
8uperiorl)[  by  the  several  muscles  connected  to  the  clavi- 
cle, first  rib  and  sternum,  and  by  the  different  parts  pass 
ing  into  or  out  of  the  cavity.  The  thorax,  viewed  external 
iy,  presents  a  very  different  form  before  and  after  the  up 
per  extremities  are  detached  from  it ;  in  the  former  state  it 
appears  of  great  transverse  width  above,  and  narrow  be- 
low ;  whereas  in  the  latter  condition,  it  is  seen  to  be  very 
cbatracted  above  and  expanded  below.    The  thorax  may 
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D#  oompared  to  a  -leclioa  c^  a  cone,  the  posterior  fourth 
being  removed^  the  three  anterior  parts  retained  and  united 
to  each  other.  The  axis  of  the  cavity  is  oblique  from 
above  downwards  and  forwards ;  the  base  of  the  thorax  is 
also  oblique  from  before»  backwards  and  downwards*  and 
the  apex  on  the  contrary  is  oblique  from  behind,  forwards 
and  downwards ;  hence  the  perpendicular  diameter  of  the 
thorax  is  muQh  greater  posteriori)^  than  it  is  behind  the 
sternum.  The  apex  of  the  thorax  is  somewhat  truncated^ 
and  presents  an  oval  opening,  longer  transversely  than 
from  before  backwards ;  this,  the  superior  orifice  of  the  tho^ 
rax^  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  ster- 
num and  interclavicular  ligament,  posteriorly  by  the  last 
cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebrce,  and  laterally  by  the 
first  rib :  the  several  important  parts  which  pass  through 
this  opening  shall  be  noticed  aAerwards.  The  inferior  cir- 
cumference  of  the  thorax  is  five  or  six  times  more  exten- 
sive than  the  superior ;  it  is  bounded  by  the  xiphoid,  the 
last  true  and  all  the  false  costal  cartilages,  and  by  the  last 
dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrse :  its  longer  diameter  is 
also  transverse.  Open  the  cavity  by  dividing  the  carti- 
lages of  the  ribs  on  each  side  of  the  sternum,  and  raising 
the  latter  from  below  upwards ;  if  we  look  under  the  ster- 
num as  we  thus  slowly  raise  it,  we  perceive  that  space 
called  anterior  mediastinum  to  be  gradually  developed,  rrom 
the  rieht  and  left  pleurae  separatmg  from  each  other  as  wo 
tear  tne  loose  cellular  membrane,  which  naturally  con- 
nects the  pleursB  and  pericardium  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  bone :  when  the  sternum  is  removed,  this  region  is 
fully  exposed ;  it  is  described  as  being  of  a  triangular 
form,  the  base,  the  sternum ;  the  sides,  the  pleurae,  con- 
verging behind,  so  as  nearly  to  touch  each  other ;  the  apex, 
the  small  portion  of  pericardium  left  uncovered  by  the 
pleurce ;  naturally,  however,  all  the  parts  within  the  tho- 
rax are  so  closely  applied  to  the  parietcs,  that  no  space  or 
cavity  of  a  defined  form,  like  that  assigned  to  the  anterior 
mediastinum,  can  truly  be  said  to  exisL*    The  dissector, 

*  For  the  parpoen  of  emntnlnff  the  morbid  appearuicee  after  death*  the  eavl* 
tlea  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  generally  opened  at  the  eame  time;  an  Inekkm, 
canlod  from  the  top  of  the  etemom  to  the  ivmphliie  pubb,  through  the  loiegii- 
Beata.  maeeleaf  and  peritooeura,  wUl  bring  tlie  latter  cavity  into  view ;  next  let 
the  Mm  and  muiclea  eorerlng  the  front  of  the  thorax  be  tamed  back,  wMch  win 
•XMo  the  cartilagea  oooiiectii^  the  riba  with  the etemum;  immediately  at  their 
Mini  or  connexion  with  the  bone,  theee  are  to  be  cot;  in  doing  thie  take  care  aol 
lo  wwnd  Che  Tiaeera  wiHUn. 

la  aeow  oU  iml^eote,  where  the  eartHigiiofthe  ribe  are  in  aome  degree  oariSed^ 
h  eawouiet  be  employed :  aH  the  cartilaieB,  except  thoee  of  the  flret  rib*  being  dl 
▼Ued,  the  iienram  may  be  raited  like  the  Hd  of  a  box,  and  a  wwy  eonfettton 
hiagalimadebyeatthm  the  aitleahMlQii  beiwaea  the  flm  and  eeoood  pleceo  uf 
thaMfl9aaiooihelnflda,omioiltithe  aeeood  rib:  the  figure  of  the  tbocmswlM 
'  ■odaiaMfltaatTltwbaobtaaBadof  ImeQiitMtt. 
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nowever,  may  cause  this  space  U>  appear  more  distinct  by 
the  following  precaution :  before  you  divide  the  cartilagesi 
push  your  fingers  from  the  abdomen  behind  the  sternum^ 
and  break  dow^  the  cellular  connexions  between  it  and 
the  pleursB,  then  cut  the  cartilages  very  near  the  stemunii 
and  raise  the  latter ;  without  this  precaution  before  divi- 
dinj;  the  cartilages,  the  pleura,  particularly  the  right,  will 
be  m  almost  every  instance  laid  ojpen,  and  so  the  appear, 
ance  of  the  anterior  mediastinum  mjured.  This  region  in 
general  inclines  a  little  to  the  left  side  below,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  leA  pleura  being  more  attached  to  the  peri- 
cardium, which  lies  rather  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line, 
whereas  the  right  pleura  is  connected  to  the  sternum  in  a 
vertical  line :  the  anterior  mediastinum  is  wider  superior- 
ly  and  infcriorlv  than  in  the  centre,  hence  some  compare 
it  to  the  letter  X,  and  describe  it  as  consisting  of  two  trian- 
gular spaces,  their  apices  joined  in  the  centre,  the  base  of 
one  towards  the  neck,  and.  that  of  the  other  towards  the 
diaphragm :  the  superior  portion  contains  the  origins  of 
the  sterno-hvoid  and  th^^roid  muscles,  and  the  remains  of 
the  thymus  body ;  inferiorly  there  is  much  loose  cellular 
membrane,  which  leads  from  the  neck  to  the  abdominal 
muscles,  also  lymphatic  ganglia,  and  close  to  the  sternum 
are  the  mammary  vessel^  and  the  triangulares  stcrni  mus- 
cles. 

Next  examine  the  organs  on  each  side  of  the  thorax ; 
these  are  the  lungs  and  their  investing  membranes  the 
pleune ;  in  almost  all  respects  these  organs  are  similar  on 
the  right  and  left  side,  and  therefore  either  may  be  select- 
ed for  examination ;  for  this  purpose  lay  open  one  side, 
suppose  the  right,  of  the  thorax,  by  sawing  through  the 
ribs  about  their  centre,  and  removing  their  anterior  por- 
tion ;  the  first  rib  ma^  be  left  uninjured ;  thus  the  cavity 
of  the  right  pleura  will  be  opened,  its  glistening  surface 
seen,  with  the  lun^  lying  collapsed.  The  pleura  are  serous 
membranes,  their  internal  surtace  is  smooth,  polished  and 
free;  their  external  surface  is  connected  bv  fine  cellular 
membrane  to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  and  to  the  tissue 
of  the  lun^s,  over  which  they  are  reflected.  That  portion 
of  each  which  invests  the  lungs  is  called  pleura  pulmonalis^ 
and  that  which  is  connected  to  the  i^arieies  vleura  j^rietalis 
or  costalis ;  the  latter  portion  of  the  memorane  is  much 
more  dense  and  strong  than  the  former;  each  pleura 
is  a  shut  sac,  and  contains  only  the  serous  vapour  it  ex- 
hales ;  for  although  the  lung  appears  within  the  cavity,  it 
is  yet  really  external  to  it  or  behind  it ;  internally  each 
pleura  presents  one  continuous  surface,  which  can  be 
traced  throaghout  its  whole  extent;  thus  we  can  per« 
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ceive  that  the  right  pleura  passes  firom  the  back  of  the 
sternum  to  form  the  side  of  the  anterior  mediastinuin,  and 
arriving  at  the  forepart  of  the  pericardium  is  continued 
along  the  side  of  that  bag  as  far  baclc  as  the  root  of  the 
lung,  whence  it  is  reflected  over  the  antAor  surface  of 
this  organ,  sinking  into  its  fissures^  and  'connecting  all  its 
lobules  to  each  other ;  having  thus  invested  the  whole  lun^, 
it  arrives  at  the  posterior  surface  of  its  root,  from  which  it 
IS  reflected  to  the  back  part  of  the  pericardium,  where  it 
approaches  the  opposite  pleura,  to  which  it  is  connected 
by  cellular  membrane ;  tnence  it  passes  to  the  sides  of  the 
vertebne,  thus  forming  the  side  of  the  posterior  mediasti- 
num (to  be  examined  presently ;}  the  pleura  then  expands 
along  the  side  of  the  spine,  ascending  as  high  as  the  trans- 
verse  process  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  and 
descending  to  the  diaphragm,  the  convex  surface  of  which 
it  covers ;  on  this  muscle  also  it  is  reflected  from  the  low- 
er edge  of  the  root  of  the  lung  by  a  fold  called  ligamenium 
latum  pulmonis,  loose  and  triangular,  the  base  towards  the 
diaphragm,  one  side  connected  to  the  lung,  and  the  oppo- 
site to  the  mediastinum;  from  the  vertebrse,  the  pleura 
continues  to  pass  outwards,  lining  the  ribs  and  intercostal 
muscles,  as  far  forwards  as  the  side  of  the  sternum,  where 
the  sac  was  opened,  and  the  description  commenced.    The 
pleuns  are  or  a  conical  form,  the  apex  of  each  is  in  the 
neck,  covered  by  the  anterior  scalenus  and  subclavian  ar- 
tery, the  base  adheres  to  the  diaphragm ;  the  right  pleura  is 
shorter  but  broader  than  the  lefl,  which  is  long  and  nar- 
row ;  the  liver  on  the  right  side  and  the  heart  on  the  lefl 
cause  these  differences  to  exist ;  the  apex  of  the  right  is 
often  higher  in  the  neck  than  that  of  the  lefl.    The  two 
pleursB  have  been  compared  to  two  bladders  placed  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  not  having  any  communication,  but 
touching  each  other  along  the  mesial  line ;  this  juxta-posi- 
tion  of  tne  two  pleursB  between  the  sternum  and  vcrtebrss 
forms  a  sort  of  partition  between  the  right  and  lefl  sides 
of  the  thorax ;  this  partition  is  called  mediastinum ;  it  con- 
sists of  course  of  two  laminae,  right  and  lefl,  connected 
anteriorly  to  the  sternum,  posteriorly  to  the  spine ;  these 
laroinsB  are  separated  from  each  other  in  three  situations, 
in  order  to  enclose  certain  organs,  so  that  the  mediastinum 
is  divided  into^flrst,  the  anterior  part,  or  anterior  medias- 
tinum, which  has  been  already  examined ;  second,  into  a 
middle  part,  or  middle  mediastinum,  containing  the  heart 
and  pericardium ;  and  third,  into  a  posterior  mediastinum, 
whicn  lies  in  front  of  the  vertebrse,  and  which  the  student 
may  next  examine. 
The  poittriar  nudioMtinum  extends  in  a  vertical  direction 
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from  tbe  third  to  the  tenth  dorsal  yertebra,  behind  the  pericar- 
dium  and  roots  of  the  lungs,  and  in  front  of  the  spine ;  to  ob- 
tain a  Tiew  of  the  parts  contained  in  it,  draw  the  right  lung 
forward,  and  to  the  left  side,  and  make  a  perpendicular 
division  of  the  right  pleura,  between  the  root  of  the  lun|^ 
and  the  spine.  l%is  region  is  described  as  being  of  a  tri- 
angular torm,  the  base  posteriorly,  the  pleurs  forming  its 
sides,  and  the  pericardium  its  apex ;  like  the  anterior  medi- 
astinum, however,  it  has  naturally  no  exact  figure,  the 
pleura  being  folded  round  the  organs  which  lie  between 
them.  In  the  posterior  mediastinum  we  find  the  (esopha- 
gus and  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  the  thoracic  duct,  vena  azy- 
gos,  descending  aorta,  splanchnic  nerves,  several  lympha- 
tic ganglia,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  fine,  loose  cel- 
lular membrane ;  the  division  of  the  trachea,  also,  is  en- 
closed in  this  space,  just  at  its  commencement  The  cBsopk- 
ofus  is  anterior  to  the  other  parts  in  the  posterior  medias- 
tinum ;  this  tube  having  passed  behind  the  left  division  of 
the  trachea,  enters  this  spq^e,  and  descends  obliquely  for- 
wards behind  the  pericaraium  and  before  the  aorta ;  above* 
it  lies  to  the  right  side  of  this  vessel,  but  below  it  is  to  the 
left ;  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  surrounded  by 
branches  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  and  enlarging  a  lit- 
tle, it  perforates  the  fleshy  part  of  the  di&phraem,  opposite 
the  ninth  or  tenth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  joins  the  stomach. 
The  eighth  pair  of  nerve$  having  passed  behind  the  roots  of 
the  lungs,  attach  themselves  to  the  OBsophaffus,  and  form 
by  their  branches  a  plexus  around  it,  (theasojXagealpUxus)  ; 
the  left  nerve  then  descends  on  the  fore,  and  the  rieht  on 
the  back  part  of  this  tube  to  the  stomach.  The  tAoroete 
aorta  enters  this  region  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, and  descends  alone  the  left  side  of  the  spine;  about 
the  eleventh  or  twelAh  dorsal  vertebra  it  passes  between 
the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  into  the  abaomen;  in  this 
course  the  aorta  furnishes  the  following  branches :  two  or 
three  bronchial  arteries,  which  go  to  tne  lungs,  as  many 
oesophageal  branches,  and  nine  or  ten  pair  of  intercostal 
arteries,  whose  name  implies  their  destination. 

The  vena  azt/gos  commences  in  the  abdomen  by  a  small 
branch  from  one  of  the  superior  lumbar  veins,  enters  the 
thorax  behind  the  right  side  of  the  posterior  mediastinum, 
covered  by  the  right  pleura;  and  opposite  the  third  or 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  it  arches  forwards  over  the  root  of 
the  right  lung,  and  opens  into  the  superior  vena  cava,  as 
that  vessel  is  entering  the  pericardium. 

The  vena  azygos  in  this  course  receives  the  bronchial, 
(esophageal,  and  intercostal  veins ;  those  of  the  left  side 
often  unite  into  one  branch,  which  passing  behind  the 
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aorta.  Joins  opposite  the  sixth  or  seventh  vertebrat  the 
principal  trunk  on  the  right  side.  The  thoracic  duct  also 
commences  in  the  al)domen»  on  the  second  or  third  lumbar 
vertebra  behind  the  aorta,  in  a  sinus,  c^led  receptaculum 
chyli ;  contracting  in  size  it  enters  the  posterior  mediasti- 
Dum,  along  with,  and  to  the  right  side  of  the  aorta ;  it  as- 
Bcends  between  this  vessel  and  the  vena  azygos,  imbedded 
in  fat,  and  opposite  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  it 
attaches  itseu  to  the  back  of  the  oesophagus,  runs  obliquely 
along  it,  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  to  the  left  side,  and 
ascends  in  the  neck  behind  the  left  carotid  artery  and 
Jugular  vein,  as  high  as  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra ;  it  then 
bends  downwards  and  outward^  and  enters  the  left  sub- 
clavian, just  before  it  joins  the  jugular  vein.  The  coats  of 
the  thoracic  duct  are  so  fine  and  thin,  that  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  see  or  trace  this  vessel.  (For  a  more  particular  de- 
scription of  it,  see  the  Anatomy  of  the  Absorbent  System.) 
The  splanchnic  nerves  arise  by  four  or  &ve  filaments  from  the 
dorsal  ganglions  of  the  sympa^etic  nerve ;  the  first  is  from 
the  fifth  or  sixth  ganglion,  the  rest  arise  in  succession  be- 
low it ;  all  unite  and  form  the  splanchnic  nerves,  which 
descend  obliquely  forwards  on  each  side  of  the  aorta,  along 
with  which  they  enter  the  abdomen,  where  each  terminates 
in  a  large  ganglion,  termed  semilunar;  these  two  ganglions 
are  joined  together  by  numerous  branches,  which  constitute 
the  ctBliaCf  or  solar  plexus^  from  which  the  greater  number 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  are  supplied  with  nerves.  In  the 
dissection  of  the  posterior  mediastinum,  the  sympathetic 
nerve  is  also  seen  on  each  side;  it  does  not  lie  in  this 
space,  but  descends  external  to  it,  between  the  pleune  and 
the  heads  of  the  ribs ;  opposite  each  intercostal  space  it 
forms  a  ganglion,  from  which  some  branches  pass  to  join 
the  dorsal  spinal  nerves,  others  to  form  the  great  splanch- 
nic ;  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  two  or  three  fila- 
ments often  unite  to  form  a  small  nerve,  called  lesser  splanci^ 
ntc,  which  enters  the  abdomen  behind  or  through  the  crura 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  ioins  the  renal  plexus  of  nerves. 
The  sympathetic  on  each  side  enters  the  thorax  close  to 
the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  where  it  forms  a  large  ganglion ; 
it  passes  from  this  cavity  by  a  very  small  filament,  between 
the  crus  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  psoas  mognus,  into  the 
abdomen,  where  it  again  enlarges  considerabiy.^See  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System.)  The  division  of  the 
trachea,  the  last  part  of  any  importance  connected  with 
the  posterior  mediastinum,  does  not,  strictly  speaking^,  lie 
in  this  space,  but  like  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  it  is  in 
the  middle  mediastinum,  or  between  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior; this  tube  can  be  more  conveniently  examiDedamN 
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wftrdfli  wben  we  are  dissecting  the  parte  which  pass 
through  the  upper  opening  of  the  thorax.  Next  examlkil) 
the  lungs. 

The  Tmngs  are  situated  at  either  side  of  the  spine,  and 
when  distended  with  air,  as  they  constantly  are  during  iif^ 
they  so  exactly  fill  each  side  of  the  thorax  that  thepTeiMb 
pulinonalis  and  coetalis  are  always  in  such  perfect  appor- 
tion, that  there  never  can  be  any  intermediate  cayity ;  thfry 
are  of  a  conical  figure,  the  apex,  above,  rises  into  the  necflc 
a  little  above  the  level  of  the  first  rib,  and  in  general  higher 
on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side ;  the  base,  below,  concavk 
rests  on  the  diaphragm :  the  external  surface  convex,  ana 
divided  into  two  or  three  parts  by  a  deep  fissure ;  the  in^ 
temal  slightly  concave,  and  attached  near  ite  centre  by 
the  root  to  the  heart  and  great  vessels ;  the  posterior  edge 
of  each  lung  is  thick,  round  and  vertical ;  the  anterior  la 
thin,  irreeular,  oblique  and  shorter  than  the  posterior ;  that 
of  the  left  side  is  in  general  notched  opposite  the  apex  of 
the  heart  The  right  lung  is  broader  but  shorter  -than  th^ 
left,  the  former  consists  most  commonly  of  three  lobes,  the 
latter  has  only  two.  The  great  fissure  of  each  lung  de- 
scends obliquely  forwards ;  it  commences  behind  the  apex, 
and  ends  in  front  of  the  base ;  it  divides  the  substance  of 
the  lung,  to  a  great  depth  into  two  lobes ;  one  is  anterior 
and  superior,  and  the  other  posterior  and  inferior ;  the  UmU 
ter  is  somewhat  larger ;  on  the  right  side  a  stnaU  fissmt 
leads  from  about  the  middle  of  the  great  one,  forwards  to 
the  edge  of  the  lung,  and  cuts  off  the  middle  lobe  fVom  the 
superior ;  this  fissure  does  not  penetrate  to  the  same  depUi 
as  the  great  one  does ;  it  is  sometimes  absent,  and  in  some 
subjects  it  exists  on  the  left  as  well  as  on  the  right  side. 
The  root  of  each  lung  is  situated  a  little  above  the  centre 
of  tttb  internal  surface,  and  about  two-thirds  from  the  an* 
terior  edge ;  the  phrenic  nerve  and  a  few  filaments  of  the 
pneumogastric  lie  anterior  to  it,  and  the  pulmonary  plexus 
IS  posterior  to  it ;  the  fold  called  ligamentum  latum  is  be- 
low it ;  it  consists  of  several  vessels  and  nerves  connected 
together  by  cellular  tissue,  and  all  enclosed  between  the 
laminsB  of  the  pleura ;  dissect  off  this  membrane  from  the 
forepart  of  the  root,  and  we  shall  observe  the  two  pul- 
monary veins  inferior,  but  anterior  to  the  pulmonary 
artery,  which  is  immediately  above  and  behind  them ;  pos- 
terior and  superior  to  the  artery  is  the  bronchial  tube ;  a 
quantity  of  cellular  tissue  connects  these  vessels,  and  con* 
tains  the  bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  also  several  xierrea^ 
vihich  are  derived  from  the  pulmonary  plexus.  In  the 
root  of  the  left  lung  the  bronchial  tube  is  rather  inferior 
to  Iba  arteryt  but  still  posterior  to  ic»  as  on  the  right  akla 
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The  lungs  have  a  peculiar  soil,  emphysematous  feel,  and 
are  so  light  as  to  float  in  water  ;  their  colour  is  ^y,  in- 
terspersed with  spots  of  dark  blue  or  blackish  tmt :  the 
younger  the  subject  the  redder  the  lungs  will  be. found ;  in 
the  adult  they  are  generally  grey,  and  slightly  streaked 
with  dark  lines ;  in  me  old  they  are  usually  mottled  with 
blue  or  black  spots,  which  exist,  not  merely  on  the  surface, 
but  through  their  substance.  The  lungs  are  composed  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins,  of 
the  bronchial  arteries  and  veins^  of  the  pulmonary  nerves, 
of  Ivmphatic  vessels  and  g:anglia,  and  of  the  ramifications 
of  tne  bronchial  tubes,  which  end  in  numerous  air  cells ; 
these  are  collected  at  first  in  clusters,  and  joined  by  cellu- 
lar membrane  into  the  lobules :  these  last  are  again  united 
into  larger  masses  by  the  pleura,  so  as  to  form  lobes ;  the 
air-cells  are  the  terminations  of  the  bronchial  vessels ;  they 
are  globular,  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  and  covered 
by  a  fibrous,  or,  as  some  suppose,  a  muscular  lamina ;  each 
bronchus  divides  into  two  branches,  these  again  subdivide 
into  two,  and  so  on  in  binary  order ;  these  canals  increase 
in  number,  and  diminish  m  size;  their  final  capillary 
branches  end  in  small  sacs  or  air-cells ;  these  constitute 
the  principal  bulk  of  the  lung :  the  larger  bronchial  tubes 
are  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  trachea,  but  in 
the  smaller  branches  there  is  no  cartilaginous  structure. 
On  their  dclica^  parietes  the  fine  capillaries  of  the  pul- 
monary arteries  and  veins  are  spread,  and  here  during  life 
is  efiected  that  important  change  in  the  blood,  from  venous 
to  arterial,  which  appears  to  be  the  great  design  of  the 
function  of  respiration.  The  soft  and  yielding  tissue  of 
the  lungs  admits  of  the  free  entrance  and  rapid  circulation 
of  the  air  through  their  cells,  all  which  become  distended 
in  the  moment  of  inspiration ;  in  this  act  the  lungs  are 
wholly  passive,  the  air  distending  them  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion with  which  the  parietes  of  the  chest  are  expanded; 
in  expiration,  the  contraction  of  the  thorax  expels  a  great 
portion  of  the  air  from  the  cells,  and  thus  the  lungs  be- 
come diminished  in  capacity ;  in  efiecting  this  change,  the 
elasticity,  aided  in  all  probability  by  the  irritable  or  mus- 
cular energy  of  these  organs,  may  assist  the  muscular  and 
elastic  power  of  the  parietes  of  the  chest-  In  expiration 
the  air-cells  are  not  wholly  emptied ;  no  power  can  com- 
pletely discharge  the  air  from  lungs  that  have  once  breath- 
ed.— See  Anatomy  of  the  Diaphragm. 

[There  being  no  other  organ  of  size,  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
betides  the  lungs  and  the  heart,  and  the  latter  being  on  an  average  of 
the  size  of  the  6st  of  the  individual,  it  is  obvious  that  from  an  ex> 
tsnal  nismination  of  the  thorax,  ws  can  draw  a  suffioieully  oomol 
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inference  as  to  the  development  of  the  \nng»  within ;  neither  is  it  the 
absolute  size  of  tlie  thorax,  that  indicates  the  best  development  of 
liings,  hot  its  size  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  body  ai.d  particu. 
larly  the  expansion  of  its  antero.posterior  diameter ;  the  Tolume  of 
the  right  long  and  its  capacity  are  greater  than  that  of  the  lell,  and 
this  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  that  the  right  bronchus  is  much 
larger  than  the  left ;  may  not  the  difference  in  me  siie  and  length  of 
the  two  bronchii  (the  left  being  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  right,  and 
but  about  half  its  caUbre)  aod  the  smaller  capacity  of  the  left  lung, 
have  some  relation  with  the  fact,  that  this  organ  is  more  affiicted 
by  tuhucular  disease,  than  the  right.  It  is  estimated  that  the  capa. 
city  of  the  lungs  is  such  as  to  contain  one  hundred  and  forty.five 
cubic  inches  of  air,  and  that  by  each  act  of  expiration,  thirty  cubic 
inches  are  thrown  off;  we  know  of  an  individual  who  can  displace 
onegallon  of  water  by  a  single  expiration,  without  great  effort. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs  after  inspiration  is  less  than  that 
of  water«  but  in  the  fcetus,  and  still  bom  infants,  it  is  greater  than 
that  of  water,  in  which  it  sinks,  a  fact  of  much  importance  in  legal 
medicine,  and  which  in  its  practical  application  constitutes  the  Ayu 
drottatic  test ;  the  absolute  weight  of  the  luii^,  also  difiers  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  In  infants  before  respiration  it  is  to  the  weight  of  the 
hudy,  as  one  to  sixty,  after  respiration,  as  one  to  thirty,  owing  proba- 
bly to  the  increased  determination  of  blood  through  the  pulmonary 
vessels ;  in  the  adult  subject  of  usual  stature,  it  is  said  thai  the  weight 
of  the  lungs,  is  about  three  pounds :  in  disease  it  is  often  very  much 
changed.  The  apex  of  the  lung  noes  above  the  level  of  the  first  rib, 
sometimes  an  inch,  and  even  two  inches,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  compression  of  the  lungs  by  the  edge  of  the  first  rib  may 
produce  irritation,  and  that  this  may  be  the  reason  that  tubercles,  are 
generally  first  developed  in  the  apices.] 

The  plcurse  and  lunes  are  the  seat  of  many  morbid 
changes;  the  pleura,  when  inflamed,  bipcomes  thickened 
and  vascular,  and  presents  a  deposit  of  l)rmph  on  the  sur- 
face, which  commonly  causes  an  adhesion  between  the 
pleura  costal  is  and  pulmonalis  to  a  very  variable  extent ; 
when  these  adhesions  are  recent,  they  are  soft  and  easily 
broken,  but  when  of  lone  standing  they  become  strong  and 
resisting :  adhesions  of  different  extent  and  length  are  very 
common  app>earances.  Portions  of  the  pleura  costalis  are 
found  sometimes  converted  into  bony  plates,  and  apparent- 
ly without  having  caused  any  inflammation  or  inconveni- 
ence. The  cavity  of  each  pleura  is  also  the  seat  of  effu- 
sion ;  if  of  water  or  serum,  it  is  named  hydrothorax,  if  of 
pus,  empyema ;  the  o{)eration  of  paracentesis,  or  tappine, 
IS  frequently  required  in  the  latter  c€ise.  The  place  usual- 
ly selected  for  this  operation,  is  about  midway  in  the  liflh 
intercostal  space,  just  in  front  of  the  digitations  of  the  ser- 
ratus  magnus  muscle. 

The  lungs  are  often  found  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 
(pneuQUHua)^  thia  is  denoted  by.  increased  density,  weight^ 
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and  colour^  sometimes  dark,  sometimes  very  florid :  the  af- 
fected portion  is  often  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water ;  the 
dark  colour  from  the  jp;ravitation  of  blood  to  a  depending 
part,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  arising  from  dis- 
ease. Inflammation  sometimes  ends  in  abcess,  which  may 
open  into  the  trachea  or  into  the  pleura*  and  so  cause  em- 
pyema. The  lun^s  are  very  subject  to  tubercles»  which 
present  great  variety  in  size,  from  a  pin's  head  to  that  of 
a  walnut ;  when  small  they  are  firm,  when  laree  they  be- 
come soft,  suppurate  in  the  centre,  and  form  abscesses  or 
vomicee,  which  often  communicate  with  the  bronchial  tubes. 
Tubercles  are  often  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
lung,  when  the  remainder  of  both  organs  is  healthy.  The 
lun^s  are  also  occasionally  the  seat  of  cancerous  and  fun- 
goid tubercle  and  tumour.  We  shall  next  direct  our  at- 
tention to  the  pericardium  and  the  heart 

The  pericardiuM  is  a  strong  fibro-serous  membrane,  in 
the  form  of  a  conical  bag,  whose  base  is  below  and  apex 
above ;  it  is  larger  than  the  heart,  which  it  encloses,  t(v. 
gether  with  a  'portion  of  the  great  vessels  connected  to  it, 
and  over  whose  surface  its  internal  or  serous  layer  is  re- 
flected :  the  external  fibrous  lamina  is  connected,  inferior- 
iy,  to  the  central  division  of  the  cordiform  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  to  some  of  its  fleshy  portion  between  the 
central  and  the  left  divisions  of  that  tendon ;  anteriorly  to 
the  pleura,  and  to  the  parts  contained  in  the  anterior  me- 
diastinum ;  posteriorly,  to  the  oesophagus  and  to  the  other 
parts  in  the  posterior  mediastinum ;  superiorly,  it  is  con- 
tinued along  the  outer  coat  of  the  great  vessels,  while  the 
serous  layer  is  reflected  on  these  towards  the  heart  On 
each  side  it  is  in  a  similar  manner  connected  to  the  pul- 
monary vessels ;  the  pleura  and  the  phrenic  nerve  also  are 
attacl^  to  it  in  this  situation.  The  connexion  between  it 
and  the  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  particularly  towards  its 
forepart,  is  very  intimate ;  in  the  adult  they  are  almost  in- 
separable^ not  so,  however,  in  the  fcetus.  Open  this  bag, 
and  we  shall  see  that  it  is  lined  throughout  by  a.  smootn 
serous  membrane,  which,  if  we  trace  to  the  superior  part 
of  the  sac,  we  shall  perceive  to  l>e  reflected  on  the  vena 
cava  on  the  right  side,  on  the  aorta  in  the  middle,  and  on 
the  pulmonary  artery  on  the  lefY  side ;  on  these  three  ves- 
sels it  descends  towards  the  heart :  there  is  a  longer  por- 
tion of  the  aorta  covered  by  the  serous  membrane,  than  of 
the  vena  cava  or  pulmonary  artery,  which  two  are  nearly 
equal  in  this  respect  The  serous  layer  is  reflected  on  the 
superior  cava,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  vena  azygos ; 
as  it  descends  along  that  vessel  it  nearly  surrounds  it,  ex- 
cept a  small  portion  of  it  posteriorly ;  £rom  the  vena  cava 
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it  contiooes  to  tke  right  «uri<^  wluch  it  oovers  anteriorlr 
and  on  the  right  side ;  from  this  it  passes  o|i  the  right  puf* 
mooary  veins,  covers  these  partiail  v,  and  is  thence  reflect* 
ed  to  the  fibrous  layer;  from  the  lower  part  of  the  right 
auricle  it  is  continued  partly  round  the  inferior  cava,  and 
from  it  also  it  is  reflected  to  the  fibrous  layer.  On  the 
aorta  the  serous  layer  descends  at  first  on  the  forepair^ 
aAerwards  on  its  sides  and  back  part,  so  as  to  encircle  it ; 
near  the  heart  it  passes  from  it  over  the  pulmonary  artery, 
so  as  to  connect  these  vessels  to  each  other,  leaving  oC 
course  uncovered  so  much  of  each  as  are  in  appositioo ; 
along  these  vessels  the  serous  membrane  descends  to  the 
ventricles,  and  having  covered  all  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  heart,  it  turns  round  its  apnex,  covers  the  posterior  sur- 
face, and  ascending  on  it  as  high  as  the  upper  e^ge  of  the 
left  auricle,  it  is  thence  reflected  on  the  fibrous  layer  in 
front  of  the  posterior  mediastinum ;  fhim  the  left  auricle 
also  it  extends  to  the  left  pulmonary  veins,  from  which  it 
is  continued  to  the  fibrous  layer,  and  on  this  we  can  trace 
it  in  an  uninterrupted  course  to  that  point,  at  which  we 
commenced  its  description. 

The  pericardium,  by  its  fibrous  lamina,  is  of  uss  in  fix* 
ing  the  heart  in  its  situation,  and  strengthening  its  narie- 
tes,  so  as  to  resist  over  distention ;  this  tunic  also,  by  ita 
elasticity,  may  assist  in  the  subsequent  contraction  of  ita 
cavities,  while  the  serous  layer  beine  always  lubricated  by 
a  fine  fluid,  facilitates  the  motion  of  the  heart  When  the 
pericardium  is  fully  opened,  the  right  auricle,  the  two  cava^ 
the  appendix  of  the  left  auricle,  the  riffht  or  anterior  vei^ 
tricle,  that  small  portion  of  the  left  which  forms  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  also  branch- 
es of  the  coronary  vessels,  ramifying  on  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  heart,  all  come  into  view. 

The  pericardum  is  liable  to  inflammation :  this  is  not  a 
very  common  disease ;  in  this  state  it  is  crowded  with  mi- 
nute vessels,  carrying  florid  blood;  it  is  also  more  pulpy 
and  thicker  than  natural ;  extravasaied  coagulable  lymph 
is  found  loosely  connecting  it  to  the  heart ;  this  sometimes 
has  a  reticulated  or  lace-like  appearance,  and  portions  of 
it  float  in  the  serous  fluid,  which  exists  in  the  cavity.  In 
some  cases  large  quantities  of  pus  are  formed,  without 
any  appearance  of^  ulceration,  but  always  accompanied 
with  a  thicken^  state,  and  a  deposition  of  coagulable 
lymph  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  membrane.  The 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium 
after  death,  is  not  to  be  set  down  as  a  morbid  appearance^ 
or  confoonded  with  the  disease  called  hydrops  pericardiiv 
at  in  evwy  healthy  body  a  lb  w  drachma  of  fluid  am  ImuiI 
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in  the  bag  of  the  pericardium,  arising  from  the  condenaa^ 
tion  of  the  natural  exhalation,  which  exists  in  all  serous 
cavities,  or  the  oozing  out  of  the  blood  from  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  heart  after  death. 

[l*he  pericardium  is  ■ometimet  entirely  aWnt,  bat  tbii  is  rare :  it 
■omelicnes  appears  to  be  wantin^r  in  4!ionBequence  of  a  complete  ad- 
hesion to  the  surface  of  the  heart.  This  organ  is  partially  converted 
into  bone,  and  one  instauce  is  recorded  in  which  tliis  conversion  was 
complete.  Three  forms  of  effusion  may  coexist  with  pericarditis, 
serum,  pus,  and  blood,  and  the  quantitv  is  sometimes  very  great,  thus 
cases  are  recorded,  of  eight  pounds  of  serum,  of  four  quarts  of  pus, 
and  of  one  quart  of  blood,  having  been  found.  The  faLie  membrmns 
of  pericarditis  varies  in  thickness  from  one  line  to  nearly  an  inch ; 
inflammation  of  the  fibrous  lamina  of  the  pericardium,  occurs  some. 
times  by  metastasis  from  other  parts  of  the  body.] 

The  heart  is  placed  obliquely  between  tne  lungs,  the 
base  of  it  is  supnerior,  posterior  to  the  right  side,  ami  near 
to  the  spine,  while  the  apex  points  towards  the  costal  end 
of  the  cartilage  of  the  sixth  rib  on  the  left  side,  and  during 
life  can  be  felt  pulsating  a  little  above  and  below  this 
rib ;  the  heart  is  retained  in  situ  by  the  pericardium,  and 
by  the  great  vessels;  it  is  subject,  however,  to  a  slight 
cnange  of  position,  according  as  that  of  the  bod^  is  altered* 
as  well  as  from  the  different  states  of  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration. The  heart  consists  of  four  cavities,  two  ventri- 
cles, and  two  auricles ;  these  the  student  may  examine  in 
that  order  or  course  which  the  blood  pursues  in  passing 
throuffh  this  organ.  Suppose  the  two  vense  caves  pour 
their  blood  into  the  right  auricle,  so  as  to  distend  it,  the 
parietes  of  this  cavity  then  contract,  and  empty  its  con- 
tents into  the  right  ventricle ;  this  next  propels  the  blood 
into  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  branches  of  which  convey 
it  through  the  lungs ;  from  these  organs  it  is  returned  by 
the  four  pulmonary  veins,  two  on  each  side,  into  the  left 
auricle ;  from  this  cavity  it  is  forced  into  the  left  ventricle, 
which  then  propels  it  into  the  aorta,  through  whose 
branches  it  is  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  whence  it 
is  again  returned  to  the  heart  by  the  veins.  The  superior 
vena  cava  is  seen  descending  obliauel^  forwards  and  in- 
wards within  the  pericardium,  ana  joinine  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  right  auricle.  Of  the  irtferior  cava  but  a 
short  portion  is  seen  within  the  pericardium ;  Uiis  vessel 
lies  on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  superior  cava,  and  passitfg 
obliquely  upwards,  backwards,  and  inwards,  joins  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  auricle.  Between  these  two 
veins  the  right  auricle  is  situated ;  it  is  somewhat  square, 
its  posterior  part,  between  the  two  cavse,  is  called  the  <tfii»; 
the  aotorior  loose  portioiu  the  ourtetiiar  a|^|wii^ 
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the  right  auricle  is  connected  inferiorly  to  the  right  Ten- 
tricie»  and  partly  rests  on  the  diaphragm;  on  the  right 
side  it  is  free,  and  on  the  left  it  is  connected  to  the  leA 
auricle ;  lay  open  this  cavit^r  by  a  perpendicular  incision 
from  the  superior  down  to  withm  half  an  inch  of  the  infe- 
rior cava,  from  the  centre  of  this  make  a  transverse  cut 
towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  auricle,  wash  out  the 
blood,  and  we  may  then  observe  at  the  back  part  of  the 
sinus  the  openingi  of  the  two  eawB,  and  between  these  a 
slight  projection,  titbereulum  Loweri;  and  in  the  auricular 
appenoiz  the  muscular  fibres  called  muscvli  pecHmUi.  We 
can  also  now  perceive  that  the  left  or  internal  side  of  the 
auricle  is  formed  by  a  thin  sheet  of  membranous  and 
muscular  substance;  this  is  the  septum  aurictdarum;  on 
the  inferior  part  of  this  we  may  observe  a  depression,  the 
fMsa  oMrfw,  munediately  above  the  inferior  cava,  and  sur- 
rounded in  part  by  a  thick  lip,  named  its  anmUus;  at  the 
upper  and  aeeper  part  of  this  fossa  we  frequently  find  a 
small  oblique  passage  leading  into  the_left  auricle,  its  ob- 
liquity, however,  prevents  any  communication  taking 
J  dace  during  life;  in  the  foetus  before  birth  this  was  a 
iree  opening,  the  foramen  ovale^  between  the  two  auricles. 
Anterior  to  the  opening  of  ihe  inferior  cava,  we  observe 
the  semilunar  fold  of  the  lining  membrane,  the  Eustachian 
valve:  this  valve  is  connected  \y  its  convex  edge  to  the 
angle  between  the  vein  and  auricle ;  its  concave  edge  is 
loose,  and  looks  backwards  and  to  the  right  side ;  its  su- 
perior cornu  is  connected  to  the  anterior  or  the  leA  limb 
of  the  fossa  ovalis,  and  the  inferior  to  the  forepart  of  the 
vena  cava  ;  this  cornu  is  sometimes  continued  round  that 
vessel  to  the  posterior  limb  of  the  fossa  ovalis:  in  the 
adult  and  old  this  valve  is  often  reticulated  and  imperfect ; 
in  the  foetus  it  is  generally  more  perfect  and  large,  hence 
it  is  considered  by  many  as  being  of  use  at  that  period  in 
directing  the  blood  from  the  inferior  cava  at  once  into  the 
left  auricle  through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  preventing  its 
mixing  with  that  from  the  superior  cava.  To  the  left  side 
of  the  Eustachian  valve,  between  it  and  the  ventricle,  is 
the  orifice  of  the  coronary  vein,  which  is  also  parti  v  covered 
by  a  semilunar  fold  of  membrane, [the  va/ve of  TA«6estii«]  that 
secures  this  opening  against  the  re-entrance  of  the  blord 
during  the  contraction  of  the  auricle:  this  valve  also  is 
oAen  imperfect;  on  different  parts  of  the  auricle  small 
orifices  may  be  often  seen,  {foramina  Thebesii ;)  these  are 
probably  the  extremities  of  small  veins. 

In  the  anterior  part  of  the  auricle  we  see  the  smn]]  cir- 
cular opening  of  the  appendix,  inferior  to  which,  and  op- 
potita  ua  taMiculum  Loweri,  is  the  large,  orifice  leading 
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into  the  right  ventricle ;  this*  the  right  aurietdo-tmiUrieulmr 
opening,  is  circular  and  surrounded  by  a  dense  white  line, 
which  has  been  erroneously  described  as  the  right  tendon 
of  the  heart  We  may  next  examine  the  right  ventricle : 
for  this  purpose  open  its  cavity,  by  raising  the  anterior 
wall  in  the  form  of  a  iiap  from  below,  making  one  incision 
along  its  right  side,  and  the  other  near  the  septum  cordis. 
The  right  ventricle  is  triangular,  its  base  is  joined  to  the  au- 
ricle, the  apex  is  a  little  above  the  apex  of  the  heart ;  the 
right  is  separated  from  the  left  ventricle  by  a  thick  muscu- 
lar  lamina  (the  sejOum  cordis :)  the  parietes  of  this  cavity 
are  rendered  very  irregular  internally  by  numerous  mus- 
cular projections,  the  camea  columniB ;  some  of  these  are 
attached  throughout  their  whole  length,  others  are  fixed  by 
their  extremities,  and  loose  in  their  centre,  and  a  third  spe- 
cies are  fixed  by  one  end  to  the  fleshy  substance  of  the 
heart,  by  the  other  to  thin  tendinous  cords  [ehordtc  tendinets] 
which  are  attached  to  the  auricular  valves ;  the  carnese  co- 
lumnse  take  various  directions,  and  are  all  covered  bj  the 
fine  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  At  the  base  of  this  ca- 
vity we  observe  the  auricular  and  arterial  openings,  the 
latter  is  superior,  anterior  and  to  the  left  side  of  the  former ; 
from  the  margin  of  the  auricular  opening  a  fold  of  the 
lining  membrane  descends  into  the  ventricle,  the  inferior 
loose  edge  of  which  divides  into  three  portions,  each  end- 
ing in  a  very  irregularly  notched  margin,  to  which  the 
chordse  tendinese  are  attached ;  these  are  the  tricuspid 
valveSf  one  division  is  anterior ;  the  second  is  posterior,  on 
the  septum  cordis,  and  the  third,  which  is  the  largest,  is  to 
the  lett  side,  and  separates  the  auricular  from  the  arterial 
opening ;  many  of  the  tendinous  threads  are  connected  to 
the  dorsum,  as  well  as  to  the  edge  of  these  folds,  and  cross 
each  other  as  they  run  to  the  camese  columnse.  The  use 
of  the  tricuspid  valves  is  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  blood 
from  the  ventricle  into  the  auricle ;  as  the  former  cavity  is 
being  distended,  the  blood  separates  the  valves  from  the 
parietes  of  the  ventricle,  and  thus  becomes  situated  on  their 
outer  side ;  when  the  ventricle  then  contracts,  it  presses 
the  blood  against  these  folds,  which  are  thus  approximated 
to  each  other,  and  slightly  raised  against  the  opening  so  as 
to  close  it ;  the  carnecB  columnce  at  the  same  time  contract* 
ing  make  tense  the  chordas  tendinese,  and  thus  accomplish 
the  two  obiects,  1st,  of  completely  approximating  the 
valves;  and  2d,  of  preventing  their  being  reversed  or 
thrown  up  into  the  auricle.  The  oriflce  of  me  pulmonary 
artery  is  small,  and  situated  at  the  highest  point,  and  at  the 
left  extremity  of  the  ventricle,  the  surface  of  which  be- 
comes smooth  as  it  approaches  it;  this  vessel  is  oopnsctad 
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to  the  ventricle  hj  the  external  and  internal  aerous  mem- 
branes of  the  heart,  between  which  its  fibrous  coat  is  c^n- 
nected  to  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  ventricle  by  three  roots, 
convex  towards  the  heart,  and  marked  internally  each  by 
a  distinct  white  line ;  from  this  arterial  opening  three  folds, 
the  semilunar  valves^  extend  into  the  vessel,  the  convex  edse 
of  each  is  fixed  to  the  white  line  at  each  of  the  roots  of  the 
artery ;  the  concave  is  loose,  but  thick,  and  contains  in  its 
centre  a  small  tubercle,  the  corpus  Arantii  or  sesamoidgunL 
The  use  of  these  valves  is  to  prevent  the  blood  returning 
from  the  artery  into  the  ventricle,  for,  as  the  former  be- 
comes distended,  the  blood  flows  along  behind  these  valves, 
[into  the  smuses  of  vals^va^]  separates  them  from  the  sides 
of  the  artery,  and  so  approximates  them  to  each  other ; 
and  when  the  artery  contracts,  it  presses  the  blood  so 
strongly  against  these  valves  as  nearly  to  intercept  the 
openmg,  and  cause  the  blood  to  flow  onwards  through  the 
artery ;  the  Corpora  Arantii  are  supposed  to  be  of  use  in 
f^iving  additional  strength  towards  the  centre  of  the  opea- 
mg,  where  the  pressure  will  be  greatest ;  the  semilunar 
valves,  both  in  the  "pulmonary  artery  and  in  the  aorta, 
while  they  suppoiit  the  column  of  blood  in  these  vessels, 
cannot  wholly  prevent  its  regurgitation  to  the  heart  The 
pulmonary  artery  ascends  obliquely  backwards  for  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  within  the  pericardium  ;  and  just  as 
it  escapes  from  this  cavity  it  divines  into  the  right  and  le0 
branch ;  in  this  course  it  lies  at  first  anterior  to  the  aorti^ 
and  afterwards  to  the  led  side.  The  right  pulmonary  artery 
is  the  longer  branch ;  it  turns  in  a  traverse  direction  to  the 
riffht  side,  and  passes  through  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and 
behind  the  superior  cava,  to  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  and 
there  divides  into  three  branches.  The  left,  pulmonary  arte» 
ry  is  short,  proceeds  to  the  left  side,  and  entering  the  root 
df  the  left  lung  anterior  to  the  left  bronchus,  divides  into 
two  branches;  from  the  division  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
a  ligamentous  cord  extends  backwards  and  downwards  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  ;  this  is  the  re- 
mains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  which  in  the  fcstus  convey- 
ed the  blood  from  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  aorta,  as 
it  could  not  pass  in  any  quantity  through  the  condensed 
structure  of  tne  lungs ;  the  recurrent,  or  inferior  laryngeal 
nerve  of  the  left  side  winds  round  this  substance.  In 
the  lungs  the  pulmonary  arteries  divide  into  numerous 
branches,  which  spread  minutely  on  the  air-cells,  on  which 
they  terminate  in  the  pulmonary  veins,  which  vessels  thus 
arise  by  innumerable  ramifications ;  these  unite  with  each 
other,  and  form  larger  trunks,  which  arrive  at  the  root  of 
the  luogi^  two  on  each  aide,  where  they  lie  anterior  and 
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inferioi:  to  the  pulmonary  artery ;  these  veins  then  pass  In- 
wards to  join  the  left  auricle,  a  cavity  which  may  be  next 
examined. 

The  left  auricle  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  heart,  in  front  of  the  mediastinum ;  it  may  be  exposed, 
either  by  raising  the  apex  of  the  heart,  or  removing  this 
organ  from  the  Dody,  and  placing  it  on  its  anterior  sur- 
face ;  it  is  somewhat  square,  smaller  than  the  right,  but  its 
parietes  are  thicker  and  stronger ;  from  its  upper  and  left 
extremity  its  appendix,  which  is  very  small,  passes  for- 
wards, and  overlaps  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery ; 
lay  open  this  cavity  by  a  perpendicular  incision  along  its 
middle  line;  internally  we  perceive  it  smooth,  except  in 
the  appendix,  where  a  few  neshy  fasciculi  appear,  as  in 
the  right  side ;  on  the  septum  auricularum,  a  slight  depres- 
sion, not  so  distinct  as  that  in  the  right  auricle,  marks  the 
former  situation  of  the  foramen  ovale ;  the  four  pulmonary 
veins  are  seen  openinj^  into  the  angles  of  this  cavity,  two 
on  each  side ;  those  of  the  left  open  very  near  each  other, 
and  sometimes  in  common,  beneath  the  opening  of  the  ap- 
pendix ;  at  its  inferior  part  we  perceive  the  opening  into 
the  left  ventricle,  circular,  smooth  and  marked  by  a  white 
line,  as  in  the  right  auriculo- ventricular  opening,  than 
which  this  of  the  left  side  is  somewhat  smaller.  The  left 
ventricle  is  conical ;  its  apex  forms  the  apex  of  the  heart ; 
flattened  anteriorly,  longer  but  smaller  than  the  right  ven- 
tricle, its  parietes  are  much  thicker,  and  to  it  the  septum 
cordis  appears  to  belong.  Continue  the  incision  that  had 
been  made  in  the  left  auricle  downwards  along  the  back 
of  the  left  ventricle  to  its  apex ;  the  great  thickness  of  it« 
walls,  and  the  roughness  of  its  internal  surfece  from  the 
strong  and  projecting  carnece  columnee,  may  now  be  re- 
marked ;  at  the  superior  part  of  this  cavity,  we  find  the 
auricular  and  aortic  openings ;  these  lie  very  near  each 
other,  the  arterial  being  immediately  in  front  of  the  auri- 
cular :  from  the  circumference  of  the  latter  there  descends 
a  fold  of  membrane,  which  divides  into  two  portions,  called 
the  mitral  valves ;  these  are  stronger,  but  in  every  other  re- 
spect are  similar  to  the  tricuspid  valves  in  the  right  ven- 
tricle ;  these  also  answer  a  similar  office,  that  of  prevent- 
ing the  blood  returning  from  the  left  auricle.  The  aortic 
opening  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
left  ventricle,  in  front  of  the  auricular,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  anterior  or  large  division  of  the  mitral 
valve;  the  ventricle  is  smooth  in  the  vicinity  of  this  open- 
ing. The  anterior  division  of  the  mitral,  and  the  left  of 
the  tricuspidal  valves  are  supposed  to  be  larger  than  the 
other  portions, /or  the  purpose  or  preventing  any  blood  flow- 
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ing  from  the  auricle  or  ventricle  into  the  aorta  or  puU 
monary  artery,  until  the  ventricle  is  fully  distended.  The 
mirta  arises  from  the  left  ventricle  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  pulmonary  artery  from  the  right;  three  temilunar 
voltes  also  proceed  from  this  orifice  into  the  aorta,  stronger, 
but  similar  m  structure  and  in  function  to  those  in  the  pul- 
monary artery,  the  corpora  ArarUii  in  particular  are  larger 
and  firmer  in  the  aortic  valves ;  external  to  each  semilunar 
valve,  the  aorta  is  dilated  into  a  small  sinus ;  these  three 
are  named  the  sinuses  qf  Morgagnif  or  lesser  sinuses  of  the 
aorta.  The  aorta  at  its  oriein  is  covered  by  the  pulmonary 
artery ;  it  ascends  obliquely  forwards  and  to  the  right,  as 
high  as  on  a  level  with  the  cartilages  of  the  second  rib  of 
each  side ;  it  then  passes  backwards,  and  to  the  lefl  side ; 
and  lastly,  descendmg  as  low  as  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra, 
it  becomes  closelv  attached  to  the  spine ;  this  portion  of 
the  aorta  is  called  the  arch,  at  the  termination  of  which  this 
vessel  receives  the  name  of  thoracic  or  descending  aorta, 
which  descends  through  the  posterior  mediastinum,  as  was 
already  stated ;  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  divided  into  the  as- 
cending, the  transverse,  and  the  descending;  the  first  is 
the  longest  portion,  and  in  general  is  so  much  dilated  at 
the  upper  part  as  to  have  received  the  name  of  the  great 
$mus;  this  ascending  portion  is  within  the  pericardium, 
covered  at  first  by  the  pulmonary  artery ;  it  afterwards 
lies  between  this  vessel  and  the  vena  cava ;  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this,  the  two  coronary  arteries  arise;  the 
middle  or  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  lies  above  the  peri- 
cardium, and  in  front  of  the  trachea ;  from  it  arise  the  in- 
nominata,  left  carotid,  and  left  subclavian ;  the  descending 
portion  bends  behind  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  and  is  con- 
nected to  the  pulmonary  artery  by  the  remains  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus ;  through  the  arch  of  tne  aorta,  the  right 
pulmonary  artery,  left  bronchus  and  left  recurrent  nerve 
pass. 

The  heart  is  composed  of  three  tunics ;  first,  the  reflected 
serious  layer  of  the  pericardium,  externally ;  second,  the 
serious  membrane  which  lines  the  vascular  system,  inter- 
nally, [the  endbcariitum;]  and  thirdly,  between  these  mem- 
branes a  lamina  of  muscular  substance :  the  serous  mem- 
branes are  stronger,  but  the  musr*.ular  tunic  weaker  in  the 
auricles  than  in  the  ventricles ;  the  muscular  fibres  are 
arranged  chiefly  in  a  spiral  direction,  but  they  are  so 
closely  united  tnat  thejr  course  is  not  obvious,  unless  after 
long  maceration ;  external  to  this  tunic,  in  the  adult  or  old, 
and  on  the  right  side  principally,  we  generally  find  a 
quantity  of  adeps  placed.  The  coats  of  the  heart  are  sup- 
plied with  blood  m>m  the  two  coronary  arteries,  the  firat 
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branches  of  the  aorta :  the  nerves  of  the  heart  are  small 
and  numerous,  they  are  derived  from  the  cervical  ganglions 
of  the  sympathetic,  and  from  the  pneumogastric  of  each 
sidev— (See  Vascular  and  Nervous  Systems.) 

[The  heart  is  of  a  florid  red  color,  in  the  healthy  adult ;  bnt  bs. 
euroee  paler  in  advanced  life ;  the  internal  muiicalar  fibrea,  are  ueuanj 
redder  than  the  external,  the  color  however  depende  upon  the  state 
•f  the  syetem.  The  size  of  the  heart  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
fist  of  the  indiTidnal,  varying  however  with  disease ;  in  persons  of 
middle  stature,  or  under,  this  organ  is  absolutely  larger  than  In  very 
tall  fieople ;  the  capacity  of  the  auricles  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
ventricles  and  that  of  the  riffht  cavities,  greater  than  that  of  the  left. 
By  comparing  the  results  obtained  by  several  of  our  best  anatoraiste 
and  pathologists,  it  is  found  that  the  average  weight  of  the  healthy 
adult  heart,  is  from  eight  to  eight  and  a  half  ounces ;  the  weight  ef 
tills  organ  compared  with  that  of  the  body,  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  period 
a'ter  conception.  Thus  at  the  end  of  three  months,  it  is  as  one,  to 
6fiy,  at  the  full  time,  as  one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  average 
length  of  the  heart  from  bane  to  apex,  is  five  and  a  half,  to  five  ai|d 
three  quarter  inches,  of  which  about  four  inches  belong  to  the  ventri 
eles.  The  average  circumference,  at  the  auriculo-ventricQlar  groovoi 
IS  iVom  eight  to  nine  inches,  the  breadth  three  and  a  half  to  four 
inches,  and  the  thickness  about  two  inches.  The  parietes  of  the 
several  cavities  differ  iti  thickness,  and  thotie  of  each  cavity  vary  at 
different  points ;  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  that  the  average 
thickness  of  the  right  auricle  is  one  line,  of  the  left  auricle  one  line 
and  a  half;  of  the  right  ventricle  two  lines  and  a  half,  and  of  the  left 
ventricle,  from  six  to  seven  lines ;  the  average  thickness  of  the  van. 
tricular  septum,  is  five  lines  and  a  half,  being  however  thicker  at  its 
centre,  and  that  of  the  auricular  septum  is  one  line  and  a  half.  The 
circumference  of  the  aorta,  is  about  two  inches  and  three  quarters ;  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  three  inches,  or  a  trifle  more,of  theieftauricido 
ventricular  opening,  four  inches,  and  of  the  right  foar  inches  and  a  hM 
^  In  the  foBtus  and  infant,  the  position  of  the  heart  is  vertical  instead 
of  oblique,  as  afterwards.  A  piortion  of  the  heart  is  not  overUpped 
by  the  lungs,  this  part  is  behind  the  sternum  a  little  ta  the  left  of  the 
median  line,  and  here  the  heart  may  be  examined  by  auscultation ; 
by  having  the  patient  seated  so  as  to  lean  forward,  the  heart  will  be 
more  completely  projected  arainst  the  sternum,  and  hence  the  sound 
will  be  more  diHtinct  than  if  the  patient  is  on  his  back,  as  then  the 
heart  falls  somewhat  towards  the  spine.  The  congenital  malforma- 
tions of  this  organ,  are  numerous,  but  as  in  its  development  it  passes 
through  various  stages,  similar  to  the  normal  development  of  the 
heart,  in  inferior  animals,  so  these  malformations,  for  the  most  part, 
appear  to  depend  upim  an  arrest  of  development,  in  one  or  the  other 
of  these  stages.  Most  of  these  malformations,  are  incompatible  with 
the  prolongation  of  life,  yet  occasionally  we  find  that  subjects  labor, 
ing  under  them  live  for  many  years.  The  heart  is  rarely  entirely 
wanting,  wlien  this  is  the  ease,  there  in  al«o  an  absence  of  the  bimim 
It  is  always  a  double  organ,  the  two  parts  united  together,  but  aooi^ 
times  there  aie  two  hearts,  for  example,  one  case,  where  one  oigaa 
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WM  in  tlie  thonz  ihd  other  in  tlie  abdomen ;  the  heart  eoBietiniee  in. 
dfaiee  to  the  rifht  aide  instead  of  the  left,  a  eaae  is  known  to  na,  in 
whieh  two  memben  of  the  wuae  family  are  thus  formed.  This  maJ- 
podtSon  ia  oaoally  attended  with  a  transpuBition  of  other  organs.  A 
remarkable  specimen  of  transposition  has  been  preserved  in  the  Cm- 
eiunatti  medical  eolleffe*  and  another,  in  the  medical  dvpartment  of 
Tale  college,  both  within  two  years.  The  valves  are  sometimes  de. 
ficient  in  number,  sometimes  incomplete,  so  as  not  to  meet  in  the 
centre  of  the  orifices  to  which  they  belong.  Congenital  varieties  in 
the  oriffins  and  terminations  of  the  larger  vessels,  connected  with  the 
base  of  the  heart  are  not  uncommon.] 

The  heart  is  subject  to  many  diseases^  the  morbid  appear- 
ances  of  which  will  be  soon  detected  by  Any  person  well 
acquainted  with  its  r.^tural  structure.    Carditis*  or  inflaro« 
mation  of  its  substance  is  rare»  it  is  usually  confined  to 
some  portion  of  the  organ,  and  pus  is  foimd  diffused 
amongst  its  fleshy  fibres,  or  sometimes  collected  into  a 
cyst    Ramollissement,  in  this  case  the  heart  is  sometimes 
•o  soft  that  the  finser  can  pass  through  it ;  the  colour  is 
brown  or  deep  red  if  the  change  have  been  recent,  if 
chronic,  pale  and  yellowish ;  this  affection  sometimes  ends 
in  rupture.    Induration,  is  usually  confined  to  some  por- 
tions of  the  heart  which  will  be  found  so  crisp  as  to  grate 
under  the  knife.    Hypertrophy,  or  enlarjcement  of  its  cavi- 
ties and  thickeninjz  of  its  parietes;  this  change  is  most 
common  in  the  left  ventricle.    Atrophy,  or  diminution  of 
the  organ;  its  fibres  are  pale,  flabby,  and  intermingled 
with  soft  adeps ;  in  this  case  the  cavities  are  not  dimin- 
ished in  size;  this  change  is  most  frequent  in  the  right 
ventricle.    Tubercles  are  sometimes  found  in  the  parietes 
of  the  heart,  and  are  very  small.    Sanguineous  concre- 
tions, or  coa^ula,  incorrectly  called  polypi,  are  common  in 
the  right  cavities,  they  are  usually  fSree  from  the  colour  of 
the  bfood,  and  are  like  a  mass  of  nbrine ;  in  dropsical  sub- 
jects they  often  appear  gelatinous  and  semi-transparent ; 
when  recent  they  nave  no  adhesion,  but  if  long  formed 
they  often  adhere  closely.    The  aortic  and  mitral  valves 
are  often  found  diseased,  on  the  latter  fleshy  vegetations 
frequently  grow,  and  calcareous  matter  is  very  commonly 
deposited  lM>th  in  these  valves  as  well  as  in  the  semilunar 
folds  at  the  aortic  opening.    The  left  auriculo-ventricular 
jopening  is  occasionally  so  much  contracted  as  to  embarrass 
the  circulation  very  considerably,  this  function  is  also  oc- 
casionally suspended  by  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  mitral  or 
semilunar  valves:  the  valves  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
are  seldom  found  diseased.    Malformation,  or  imperfect 
development,  is  not  uncommon  in  this  organ ;  thus  the  fora- 
men ovale  is  sometimes  open ;  also  a  communication  bo- 
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tween  the  ventricles,  through  their  septum,  o(^casionan▼ 
exists.  These  conditions  are  usually  attended  with  a  bluiA 
tint  of  the  skin  and  other  marks  of  imperfectly  oxygenated 
blood. 

[The  heart  it  somotimea  the  seat  of  a  fatty  transformatioii,  thb  ii 
meet  cominon  in  old  subjects ;  it  is  also  the  seat  of  cartUa^ow  and 
osseous  transformations,  but  these  are  rare.  Ossification  is  sometime* 
confined  to  a  few  of  the  muscular  fibres,  sometimes  involves  the 
whole  paries  of  one  cavity,  and  one  case  is  recorded  bv  Monro,  id 
which  the  whole  heart  except  the  left  auricle  was  converted  into  bone  ^ 
from  the  cases  reported  it  would  seem  that  the  ventricles  are  mofit 
subject  to  this  change  than  the  auricles ;  there  are  specimens  of  thia 
afiection  in  the  collegre  mufieum.  Endocarditis  is  an  inflammatioii 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart ;  it  is  apt  to  result  in  vegetatiom 
(probably  nbrine,)  which  are  most  common  at  the  aortic  and  mit.-al 
valves,  but  may  occur  in  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  this  iq 
flammation  may  also  result  in  a  cartilaginous  thickening  or  ossifica. 
tion,  which  aluo  generally  occurs  upon  and  around  the  aortic  and 
mitral  valves,  those  of  the  right  side,  being  rarely  thus  affected ;  • 
pathological  fact  establishing  the  difference  between  the  venous  and 
arterial  membranes,  and  proving  that  the  right  endocardium  is  simi- 
lar to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins,  and  the  left,  to  tliat  of  the 
arteries.  There  is  a  preparation  in  the  colle^  museum  showhfig  that 
aneurism  of  the  valves  may  occur ;  in  thia  specimen,  one  of  ibm 
mitral  valves  is  affected.] 

The  student  may  next  examine  what  are  the  parts  which 
pass  through  the  upper  orifice  of  the  thorax. 

Posterior  to  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  we  perceive  the 
sterno-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles  first  ascending  through 
this  opening :  behind  these  is  a  quantity  of  cellular  mem* 
brane,  and  the  remains  of  the  thymus  body :  next  are  the 
right  and  left  venon  innominata  the  former  descending  per* 
pendicularly,  the  latter  obliquely  across  this  opening; 
these  two  veins  unite  opposite  the  cartilage  of  the  second 
rib  of  the  right  side,  and  form  the  superior  vena  cava« 
which  soon  enters  the  pericardium,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  right  auricle ;  behind  these  veins,  the  phrenic  and  par 
vagum  enter  the  chest ;  the  former  is  external  and  anterioi 
to  the  latter,  and  both  are  anterior  to  the  subclavian  arte 
ries.  The  phrenic  nerve,  accompanied  by  the  intenial  mam 
mary  vessels,  descends  through  the  thorax,  anterior  to  thi 
root  of  the  lungs,  to  the  diapnmgm,  to  which  it  is  distri 
butcd ;  this  nerve  on  the  left  side  is  longer,  and  lies  some* 
what  posterior  to  that  on  the  right  side ;  the  eighih  pair  eo- 
tering  the  chest,  between  the  subclavian  vein  and  artery, 
passes  backwards  behind  the  root  of  the  lung,  on  which  it 
forms  an  extensive  plexus,  pulmonary  plexus ;  it  then  enters 
the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  becomes  attach^  to  tiie 
OBsophagus,  which  conduat  it  to  the  stomach.    We  next 
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perceive  the  inQoiniiiata«  left  carotid*  and  left  aubciavian 
Srteries  ascending  out  of  this  cavity ;  the  innominata  is 
most  anterior,  and  the  left  subclavian  the  most  posterior 
of  the  three.  The  trachea  is  next  seen  entering  the  thorax» 
behind  these  vessels,  and  inclining  a  little  to  the  right  side ; 
this  tube  commences  opposite  the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical 
vertebra,  descends  at  first  in  the  middle  line,  but  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  chest,  it  inclines  to  the  right,  the  aorta  press- 
ing on  its  left  side ;  in  the  neck  it  rests  on  the  CBsophagus, 
and  lies  between  the  ^reat  vessels ;  it  is  covered  by  the 
thyroid  body  and  its  veins,  the  sternal  muscles,  the  arteria 
and  left  vena  innominata :  in  the  thorax,  the  trachea  de- 
scends obliauely  backwards,  and  opposite  the  third  dorsal 
vertebra  it  divides  into  the  right  and  left  bronchial  tubes ; 
a  number  of  dark  lymphatic  ganglia  (the  hronc\%al  ganglia) 
lie  in  the  angle  of  the  division,  and  adhere  closely  to  the 
branches.  The  trachea  is  composed  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
fibro-cartilages,  connected  together  by  an  elastic  substance, 
and  lined  by  mucous  membrane;  each  cartilage  forms 
about  three-fourths  of  a  circle,  the  deficiency  posteriorly 
being  filled  by  a  fibrous  membrane,  which  also  encloses 
the  cartilages,  and  by  some  transverse  muscular  fibres  and 
mucous  glands ;  the  right  bronchial  tube  is  the  larger  branch ; 
it  runs  transversely  into  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  divides 
into  three  branches ;  the  vena  azygos  bends  over  this  ves- 
sel; the  l^  bronchial  tube  is  longer,  and  takes  a  course 
slightly  curved  downwards  and  to  the  left  side,  through  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  to  the  root  of  the  left  lun^,  and  then  di- 
vides into  two  branches ;  the  further  subdivisions  of  these 
two  tubes  gradually  lose  the  cartilaginous  structure,  divide 
into  numerous  fine  membranous  vessels,  each  of  which  ter- 
minates in  a  cluster  of  small  cells ;  those  in  each  single 
group  communicate  freely,  but  those  of  one  lobule  do  not 
communicate  with  those  in  another,  except  through  the. 
medium  of  the  air-tube,  from  which  both  are  derived ;  on 
the  delicate  membrane  composing  these  air  vesicles,  the 
pulmonary  arteries  and  veins  minutely  ramify :  the  bronchi 
are  composed  of  the  same  structures  as  the  trachea,  the 
cartilages,  however,  soon  lose  their  •nnular  form,  and  be- 
come irregular ;  in  their  minute  subdivisions  they  no  lon- 
fer  exist ;  the  air  serves  to  retain  these  as  well  as  the  cells 
in  a  permanently  distended  condition. 

[The  rings  of  tlie  trachea,  are  not  apt  to  oavify,  utill  this  takes  place 
oecanonally,  even  to  sach  extent  as  to  inTolve  the  whole  rinf^.  The 
bronchial  tabes  are  also  sometimes  ossified.  If  a  small  foreign  body 
passes  down  into  the  trachea,  it  may  bo,  and  generally  is  arrested  at 
the  beforcation  ;  if  not  it  passes  by  preference  into  the  right  bronchial 
tubs,  aiWr  whiob,  thoogh  beyoul  the  meh  of  tht  rargeon,  it  is  soiiia. 
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ItflMt  thrown  off  by  the  eflfaiti  of  natvroi  uid  the  patient  reeoran. 
An  intemting  cue  of  thii  kind  is  recorded  in  the  Boston  MedioJ 
and  Sorgrical  Journal,  in  .which  a  nail  passed  into  the  trachea  of  a 
child ;  the  uperation  of  tracheotomy  was  performed,  low  down,  hut 
the  nail  had  passed  the  bifurcation  and  was  befond  reach  ;  the  patient 
recovered  from  the  operation,  but  labored  under  severe  symptoms  for 
some  time,  when  the  nail  was  coogrhed  up  with  a  quantity  of  pue, 
and  the  child  recovered.  If  the  ear  be  placed  over  the  two  bronchial 
tubes  different  sounds  will  be  detected.] 

Behind  the  trachsea,  the  cuophagus  is  seen  entering  the 
thorax,  lying  close  to  the  spine ;  at  first  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  mesial  line,  afterwards  to  the  right  of  that  line,  and 
as  it  descends  through  the  posterior  mediastinum,  it  again 
inclines  to  the  left  On  the  left  side  of  this  tube,  the  Uio> 
racic  duct  is  seen  ascending  from  the  thorax  into  the  neck* 
between  the  left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries.  As  the 
oesophagus  enters  the  chest,  we  observe  on  either  side  of  it 
the  recurrent  nerve ;  that  of  the  IcA  side  peusses  out  of  this 
cavity,  that  of  the  right  arises  on  a  level  with  the  opening : 
external  to  this  nerve,  on  each  side,  we  perceive  the  sympom 
thetic  entering  the  chest;  it  lies  posterior  to  the  phrenic 
and  the  vap^us,  but  between  both  ;  this  nerve  having  form- 
ed its  inferior  cervical  ganglion,  divides  into  several 
branches  which  descend  into  the  thorax,  a  few  pass  ante- 
rior  to  the  subclavian  artery,  the  principal  pass  oehind  it; 
they  all  unite  in  its  first  thoracic  ganglion,  which  is  situat- 
,ed  on  the  neck  of  the  first  rib  ;  the  sympathetic  then  de- 
scends along  the  side  of  the  spine,  passing  over  the  heads 
of  the  ribs,  and  opposite  each  intercostal  space  forms  a 
small  triangular  ganglion,  from  each  of  which  two  or  three 
small  branches  proceed  to  join  the  dorsal  spinal  nervesi 
and  from  the  five  or  six  inferior  the  great  and  small  splanclu 
nic  nerves  arise;  the  sympathetic  is  so  small,  inferiorlyt 
that  it  is  oAen  difficult  to  trace  it ;  it  eseapes  from  the  tho- 
rax into  the  abdomen,  beneath  the  true  ligamentum  arcua- 
tum.  Posterior  to  the  ossophagus,  the  longi  colli  muscles 
ascend  through  the  upper  opening  of  the  thorax ;  on  each 
side  of  these  Tie  the  superior  intercostal  artery,  and  the  an- 
terior branch  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve,  ascending  to  Join  the 
last  cervical  in  the  brachial  plexus. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK. 

SECTION  L 

PyjLCB  the  subject  on  the  forepart,  raise  the  chest  by 
blocks,  let  Uie  head  and  arms  hane ;  thus,  the  muscles  in 
this  region  will  be  made  tense :  divide  the  integuments ' 
along  the  middle  line,  from  the  occiput  to  the  sacrum ; 
make  a  transverse  incision  from  the  last  cervical  vertebra 
to  Uie  acroraioD,  and  another  from  the  last  dorsal  vertebra 
to  the  nosterior  part  of  the  axilla ;  reflect  the  upper  and 
lower  flap  of  integument  from  the  snine  towards  tne  side, 
and  raise  the  middle  portion  from  below  upwards  and  out- 
wards ;  thus  the  dissector  can  more  easily  expose  the  tra- 
pezius and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles;  the  integuments  in 
this  region  are  dense,  also  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue, 
which  seldom  contains  much  adeps ;  inferiorly  it  is  often 
anasarcous ;  when  all  this  is  dissected  from  the  posterior 
part  oi  the  trunk,  we  see  exposed  the  trapezius  superiorly, 
the  latissimus  dorsi  inferiorly,  and  between  these,  in  a 
small  triangular  space  behind  the  base  of  the  scapula,  a. 
part  of  the  great  rhomboid,  also  two  or  three  tendons  of 
the  sacro-lumbalis,  and  a  portion  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  ribs,  and  of  the  corresponding  intercostal  mus- 
cles ;  along  the  middle  line  of  the-  neck  a  strong  ligament 
is  observed,  (ligamentum  nuchse),  at  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  a  strong  aponeurosis  of  an  oval  form,  (the  cervi- 
cal aponeurosis) :  also  covering  the  lumbar  region  another 
still  stronger  is  seen,  (the  lumbar  fascia)  :  to  each  of  these 
the  student  should  pay  attention.  The  ligamentum  nuchtB  is 
ingerted  superiorly  mto  the  occipital  protuberance,  it  de- 
scends in  the  median  line,  broad  above,  and  sinking  in 
deep,  so  as  to  form  a  septum  between  the  muscles  on  the 
right  and  left  sides,  and  is  inserted  inferiorly  into  the  spi- 
nous processes  of  the  three  or  four  last  cervical  vertebrte, 
and  into  the  cervical  aponeurosis.  Use,  to  support  the 
head  in  flexion  of  the  neck,  and  to  give  attachment  to  mus- 
cles.  The  cervical  aponeurosis  extends  from  the  flflh  cervi- 
cal to  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  narrow  at  each  extremity, 
and  broad  in  the  centre  between  the  superior  angles  of  the 
two  scapule ;  the  flbres  are  transverse,  and  continuous 
with  the  fibres  of  the  trapezius  on  each  side;  it  gives 
fltrcngtii  to  thessi  and  binds  down  the  subjacent  musdea 
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The  lumbar  fascia  is  of  grcAt  strength ;  it  is  also  somewhat 
oval,  attached  by  its  inferior  extremity  to  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  sacrum,  and  b3r  its  superior  to  those  of  the  in* 
ferior  dorsal  vertebne ;  on  either  side  it  is  connected  to  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  and  to  the  abdominal  muscles,  particu- 
larly to  the  transversal  is,  also  to  the  latissimus  dorsi  and 
serratus  posticus  inferior ;  its  internal  surface  is  attached 
along  the  median  line  to  the  spines  of  the  lumbar  verte- 
brae, and  on  eiUier  side  to  the  traverse  proct^sses.  In  the 
course  of  the  dissection  of  the  lumbar  muscles,  this  fascia 
'Will  be  found  to  consist  of  three  lamins,  the  first,  or  pos-^ 
terior,  that  which  is  seen  at  present,  is  attached  to  the 
spines  of  the  lower  dorsal  and  to  those  of  all  the  lumbar 
vertebrae  and  sacrum,  it  gives  attachment  to  the  latissimus 
dorsi,  serratus  posticus  inferior,  obliquus  internus,  and 
transversa] is  abdominis  muscles.  The  second  or  middle 
layer  is  attached  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  and  lies  posterior  to  the  quadratus  lumborum 
muscle ;  and  the  third  or  anterior  layer  is  in  fVont  of  the 
quadratus  and  psoas  muscles,  and  is  attached  to  the  sides 
of  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  This  fkscia  gives 
g[reat  support  to  the  loins,  where  the  skeleton  is  compara- 
tively weak ;  like  the  ligamentum  nuchas  it  supports  the 
trunk  in  flexion,  it  also  assists  in  maintaining  it  in  egutft- 
brio  in  lateral  motion,  and  it  also  serves  to  give  attachment 
to  several  muscles,  which,  again  in  their  turn,  serve  to  keep 
it  in  a  state  of  tension. 

The  muscles  of  the  back  are  many  of  them  indistinct, 
and  vary  very  much  in  different  subjects  both  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  in  their  exact  attachments  to  any  oertam 
number  of  vertebrae ;  the  student  is  not  to  expect  therefore 
to  find  each  muscle  in  this  region  to  correspond  accurately 
with  the  description  that  is  given,  some  being  attached  to 
a  greater,  others  to  a  less  number  of  processes  than  is 
stated.  The  muscles  of  the  back  are  arranged  in  four  suc- 
cessive layers,  each  nearly  covering  the  other  between  the  ^ 
integuments  and  the  bones ;  the  muscles  of  the  first  lajrer  f 
are  two  in  number,  viz.  the  trapezius  and  the  latissimus 
dorsi. 

Trapezius,  broad,  triangular,  the  base  along  the  spine, 
the  apex  at  the  shoulder,  arises  by  a  thin  aponeurosis  from 
the  internal  third  of  the  superior  transverse  ridge  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone,  from  the  ligamentum  nuchae,  and  from  the 
spmous  processes  of  the  last  cervical,  and  of  ail  the  dor- 
sal vertebrae';  the  superior  fibres  descend  obliouely  oat- 
wards  and  forwards ;  the  middle  pass  transversely,  the  in- 
ferior ascend  obliqueljr  forwards;  all  converge  towards 
the  shouideTi  and  are  iruirted  into  the  posterior  border  of 
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the  external  third  of  the  dayicle,  and  of  the  acromion  pro- 
cess, alto  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 
UaSf  to  raise  and  draw  backwards  the  shoulder:  the  infe^ 
rior  fibres  which  end  in  a  triangular  shaped  tendon,  which 
glides  over  the  triangular  smootn  surface  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spine,  may  draw  down  the  base  of  the  scapula* 
and  thus  bv  rotating  this  bone  wiU  elcTate  the  acromion 
process,  and  assist  the  remainder  of  the  muscle  in  raising 
the  shoulder;  the  trapezius  may  also  incline  the  heaS 
backwards  and  to  one  side.  This  muscle  is  covered  by 
the  skin  only,  its  origin  in  many  points  is  continuous  with 
that  of  its  fellow ;  it  covers  the  splenii,  complex!,  serratus 
superior,  levator  scapulee  and  rhomboid  muscles ;  its  an- 
tenor  fibres  are  parallel  to  the  stemo-mastoid,  in  contact 
with  it  above,  but  separated  below,  by  fat,  vessels  and 
nerves ;  in  some  subjects  a  band  of  fleshy  fibres  unites 
these  muscles  above  the  clavicle. 

[Fsritiy.  The  origins  from  the  three  or  fear  lower  doreel  vertebcg 
•re  eomebmee  wantinr ;  aleo  the  lower  pert  of  the  mueele,  ie  eone. 
timee  eeparated  from  ue  rest  by  a  large  triangular  space.] 

LjLTissmxrs  Dobsi  is  very  broad,  and  also  trianeular ;  it 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  regions, 
and  extends  from  these  to  the  inner  side  of  the  arm ;  arises 
fh>m  the  six  inferior  dorsal  spines,  and  by  the  lumbar  fas- 
cia from  all  the  lumbar  spines ;  also  from  the  back  of  the 
sacrum,  from  the  posterior  third  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
and  by  distinct  fleshy  slips  from  the  three  or  four  last  ribs 
near  tneir  anterior  extremity ;  the  iUac  and  lumbar  fibres 
ascend  obliquely  outwards;  the  dorsal,  which  are  much 
weaker,  pass  transversely ;  and  the  costal  are  nearly  ver- 
tical ;  all  converge  towards  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapu- 
la, over  which  they  glide,  and  from  which  they  often  de- 
rive an  additional  fasciculus  of  fleshy  fibres ;  thence  the 
muscle  continues  to  ascend  obliquely  outwards  over  the 
teres  major,  and  near  the  inside  of  the  arm  it  twists  beneath 
this  muscle  to  its  forepart,  ends  in  a  flat  broad  tendon, 
which  is  closely  connected  to  that  of  the  teres,  and  is  tn- 
wertedinto  the  inner  or  posterior  edge  of  the  bicipital  groove, 
anterior  and  superior  to  that  tendon ;  a  small  oursa  is  usu- 
ally found  between  these  tendons  in  this  situation.  Use^ 
to  depress  the  shoulder  and  arm,  to  draw  the  arm  back<< 
wards  and  inwards,  to  rotate  the  humerus  inwards,  so  a^ 
turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  backwards,  also  to  depress  the 
ribs  as  in  expiration ;  but  if  the  upper  extremity  be  raised 
and  fixed,  this  muscle  may  elevate  the  ribs,  and  so  assist 
in  inspiration,  as  well  as  In  raising  the  whole  body,  as  in 
cUmbmg. 
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The  dorsal  portion  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  is  covered  by 
the  trapezius ;  the  remainder  of  this  muscle  is  super)ftcial« 
its  origin  is  superior  to  the  glutseus  maximus,  its  anterior 
edge  IS  connected  to  the  abdominal  muscles,  (he  inferior 
fasciculi  of  the  external  oblic^ue  indigitatc  with  its  costal 
origins ;  it  covers  the  serratus  mferior,  the  lumbar  musclest 
ana  the  angle  of  the  scapula ;  its  humeral  end  forms  the 
posterior  fold  of  the  axilla;  a  fasciculus  of  fleshy  tibres 
sometimes  passes  across  the  floor  of  this  region,  and  con- 
nects the  latissimus  ta  the  great  pectoral  muscle  ;  between 
the  angle  of  the  scapula  and  the  humerus  this  muscle  has 
a  twisted  appearance,  the  lumbar  and  costal  flbres  being 
inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tendon,  and  the  superior 
or  dorsal  portion  into  its  inferior  ed|;e ;  the  axillary  vessels 
and  nerves  lie  on  this  tendon  at  its  insertion,  and  the  bici- 
pital groove  is  lined  by  aponeurotic  flbres  derived  from  itt 
and  from  the  tendon  of  the  great  pectoral,  which  are  thus 
united  to  each  other,  although  previous  to  this  they  are 
separated  by  the  brachial  vessels  and  nerves,  and  by  the 
coraco-brachialis  and  biceps  muscles. 

[Another  variety,  in  thii  muscle  is,  that  a  fascieuliii  comes  off 
fix>m  it,  is  connected  to  the  coraco  brachialis,  and  then  inserted  into 
the  coracoid  pnicess  of  the  scapula.] 

Divide  the  trapezius  and  latissimus  longitudinally  be- 
tween the  spine  and  the  scapula,  reflect  one  portion  to- 
wards the  vertebne,  the  other  towards  the  side,  and  the  se- 
cond layer  of  the  dorsal  muscles  will  be  exposed.  (In  dis- 
secting off  the  latissimus  take  care  not  to  miure  the  semu 
tus  inferior,  which  is  very  thin  and  adheres  closely  to  it.) 

The  second  layer  of  muscles  consists  of  the  rhomboid, 
levator  anguli  scapulse,  serratus  inferior  and  superior,  and 
the  splenii ;  a  considerable  portion  of  each  of  these  is  now 
seen,  although  they  partly  conceal  each  other. 

Rhomboidsus  is  oroad,  thin  and  the  most  superflcial  of 
this  layer ;  it  is  divided  into  a  superior  or  minor  portion, 
and  an  inferior  or  major;  the  mirjr  arises  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  ligamentum  nuchae,  and  from  the  two  last  cer- 
vical spinous  processes;  the  flbres  run  parallel  outwards 
and  a  little  downwards  and  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
scapula,  opposite  to  and  above  the  spine.  The  mafor  eniaet 
from  the  four  or  Ave  superior  dorsal  spines ;  the  flbres  pass 
outwards  and  downwards,  parallel  to  the  former,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  scapula,  extending  fh>m  the 
spine  to  the  inferior  angle.  Use^  to  draw  the  shoulder 
backwards  and  upwards ;  the  inferior  flbres  also  can,  hjr 
pulling  back  the  inferior  angle,  rotate  the  scapula  so  as  to 
depress  the  acromion  process,  thereby  assisting  the  levator 
anguli  and  the  pectoralis  miiior  musiBles.    The  rhomboid 


muscles  are  coTered  by  the  trapezius  and  latissimus,  a  per. 
tioQ  of  the  major  between  these  muscles  is  covered  only  by 
the  iotegumentSi  they  conceal  part  of  the  serrati  postici 
muscles. 

Levator  Anottli  Scaful^  long,  and  somewhat  round, 
placed  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  side  of  the 
neck,  arises  by  four  or  five  tendons  from  the  posterior  tu- 
bercles,  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  or  five  su- 
perior cervical  vertpbrss ;  these  soon  terminate  in  a  fleshy 
belly,  which  descends  obliquely  outwards  and  backwards, 
and  is  insertad  into  the  base  of  the  scapula,  between  the 
spine  and  superior  angle ;  its  use  is  to  elevate  the  whole 
scapula,  if  assisted  by  the  trapezius,  or  to  elevate  the  su- 
perior frngle  alone,  and  to  rotate  the  scapula  so  as  to  de- 
press the  acromion,  thus  co-operating  with  the  lesser  pec- 
toral muscle ;  it  is  covered  by  the  trapezius ;  a  small  por- 
tion may  be  seen  superiorly  between  this  and  the  steruo- 
mastoid  muscle :  the  tendinous  origins  have  those  of  the 
splenius  colli  behind  them,  and  of  the  scaleni  and  rectus 
capitis  anticus  mujor  before  them.  Divide  and  reflect  the 
rhomboid  muscles;  beneath  these  a- quantity  of  loose  cel- 
lular membrane  is  placed,  between  them  and  the  serratus 
magnus,  to  the  posterior  view  of  which  muscle  the  student 
should  now  attend ;  he  may  therefore  again  peruse  the  ac- 
count given  of  that  muscle,  (see  page  w.) 

SsBEATUS  Posticus  SursRioR,  arises  bv  a  thin  aponeuro- 
sis  from  the  lieamentum  nuchte,  and  from  two  or  ^ree 
dorsal  spines,  forms  a  thin  fleshy  belly,  which  ends  in 
three  fleshy  slips,  which  are  inserud  into  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  ribs  external  to  their  angles.  I7se,  to  expand 
the  thorax  by  elevating  the  ribs  and  drawing  them  out- 
wards. This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  trapezius  and  rhom- 
boid ;  it  lies  on  the  splenius  and  the  deep  layer  of  muscles ; 
an  aponeurosis  is  continued  from  it  to  the  inferior  serratus. 

Serratus  Posticus  Inferior,  arises  by  a  thin  tendinous 
expansion,  which  is  connected  through  the  lumbar  fascia 
to  the  two  last  dorsal  and  two  upper  lumbar  spines ;  it 
farms  a  thin  fleshy  expansion,  which  divides  into  three  or 
four  fasciculi,  which  are  inserted  into  the  lower  edges  of  the 
four  inferior  ribs  anterior  to  their  angles.  Use :  by  depress- 
iiig  the  ribs  it  assists  the  abdominal  muscles  in  expiration ; 
also,  by  fixing  the  lower  ribs  it  increases  the  power  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  by  aiding  this  muscle  in  enlarging  the 
thorax  it  assists  in  tnspireUion ;  the  two  ^rrati  also,  by  mak- 
ing tense  the  aponeurosis  which  connects  them  to  each 
other,  compress  and  support  the  deep  muscles  in  this  re- 
gion. The  serratus  posticus  lies  unaer  the  middle  of  the 
MOitiimut  donii  to  whose  tend<Ki  it  adheres  intimately,  but 
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can  be  separated  from  it  by  cautious^issection :  its  attach* 
ment  to  the  ribs  is  behind  those  of  the  external  oblique  and 
latissimus  dorsi  muscles.  Reflect  from  its  origin  the  su- 
perior serratus,  and  we  shall  see  the  following  muscle. 

Splenius,  is  loD(f  and  flat,  fleshy  and  tendinous,  lying 
beneath  the  trapezius,  and  extending  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion from  below,  upwards,  forwards  and  outwards ;  it  is  di- 
vided into  two  portions,  the  inferior,  or  splenius  colli,  and 
the  superior  or  splenius  capitis.  The  apUnius  colli  arises 
from  tho  spines  of  the  third,  fourth,  fiAh,  and  sixth  dorsal, 
ascends  obliquely  outwards,  and  is  inserted  by  distinct  ten- 
dons into  the  transverse  processes  of  the  three  or  four  su- 
perior cervical  vertebrae  behind  the  origins  of  the  levator 
scapulee.  Use^  to  bend  the  neck  backwards,  and  to  one 
side.  Spkniiis  capitis  is  larger  than  the  last,  superior  and 
internal  to  which  it  lies ;  it  arises  from  the  spinous  process- 
es of  the  two  superior  dorsal  and  three  inferior  cervical 
vertebras,  and  from  the  ligamentum  nuchse;  it  ascends  a 
little  obliquely  outwards,  and  becoming  larger,  is  inserted 
into  the  back  part  of  the  mastoid  process,  overlapping  the 
sterno-mastoid,  and  into  the  occipital  bone,  below  the  su- 
perior transverse  ridge.  Use^  to  bend  back  the  head,  and 
when  one  only  acts  to  turn  the  head  to  that  side ;  thus 
cooperating  with  the  sterno-mastoid  of  the  opposite  side. 

Tne  splenii  capitis  muscles  diverge  superiorly,  and  the 
complexi  which  converge  appear  between  them.  Detach 
the  splenii  from  the  spinous  processes,  and  divide  the  fascia 
lumborum,  and  the  next  layer  of  muscles  will  appear ;  this 
consists  of  the  sacro-lumbalis,  longissimus  dorsi,  and  spi- 
nalis dorsi,  cervicalis  descendens,  transversalis  colli,  trach- 
elo-mastoideus  and  com  plexus. 

Sacro-lumbalis,  Longissimus  Dorsi,  and  Spinalis  Dors^ 
these  three  muscles  are  so  closely  connected  inferiorly  as 
to  appear  but  one  mass,  and  several  fibres  must  be  divided 
in  order  to  separate  them  from  each  other ;  they  fill  the 
hollow  between  the  angles  of  the  ribs  and  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses, the  sacro-lumbalis  is  external,  the  longissimus  dorsi 
in  the  middle,  and  the  spinalis  dorsi  is  internal.  Sacra* 
lumbalis  is  the  largest  of  the  three ;  it  arises  from  the  pos- 
terior third  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  from  the  oblique  and 
transverse  processes  of  the  sacrum,  from  the  sacro-iliac 
ligaments,  and  from  the  transverse  and  oblique  processes 
of  the  lumbar  vertebras ;  it  ascends  and  divides  into  several 
lone  tendons,  which  are  inserted  into  all  the  ribs  near  their 
angles.  Use^  to  extend  the  spine,  and  bend  it  a  little  to  one 
side,  also  to  depress  the  ribs  as  in  expiration.  The  langSi 
ttmtis  dorsi  lies  internal  to  the  last,  and  arises  in  common 
with  ittXrom  Uie  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrumt  and  of 


tfie  transverae  and  oblique  processes  of  the  Imnbar  Terte- 
bne ;  atcendiDg  along  the  vertebral  column,  it  is  inserted 
iBtOTnally  br  tmall  tendons  into  all  the  dorsal  yertebrse, 
and  externally  by  fleshy  and  tendinous  slips  into  all  the 
ribs  between  their  tubercles  and  angles.  c/as»  to  extend* 
bend  to  one  side,  and  support  the  spinal  column.  When 
we  separate  the  sacro-lumbalis  from  the  longissimus  dorsi 
and  evert  the  former,  we  shall  expose  five  or  six  small  ten. 
dinous  and  fleshy  ftsciculi  which  arise  from  the  superioi 
edge  oi  each  rib,  and  ascending  are  inserted  into  the  tendons 
of  the  sacro-lumbalis ;  these  are  called  the  muscMU  aeoee* 
soni;  thej  are  very  irregular  in  nudiber,  structure,  and 
sise.  fi^moltf  dorsi  lies  between  the  longissimus  dorsi  and 
spine ;  it  mises  from  the  two  superior  lumbar  and  three  in« 
ferior  dorsal  spines ;  it  ascends  close  to  the  spinal  column, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  nine  superior  dorsal  spines :  its  use 
is  similar  to  the  lasL  These  three  muscles  are  covered  by 
the  lumbar  fascia,  and  by  the  two  preceding  layers.  These 
lumbar  muscles  in  old  subjects  will  be  often  found  soft, 
weak,  and  pale,  and  often  blended  with  a  soft  fatty  sub- 
stance, so  as  sometimes  to  resemble  a  mass  of  adipocere. 

CxRViGALis  DsscEMDENs,  or  moTO  properlv  Ascemdxns, 
looks  like  a  continuation  of  the  sacro-lumbaus,  internal  to 
which  it  arises  by  four  or  five  tendons  from  as  many  of  the 
superior  ribs  between  their  tubercles  and  angles;  these 
unite  in  a  small  fleshy  belly*  which  ascends  obfiquely  for- 
wards and  outwards,  and  is  inserted  by  three  or  four  tendons 
into  the  transverse  processes  of  the  4tb,  5th,  and  6th  cer- 
vical vertebrsB^  between  the  splenius  colli  and  levator 
scapuUe.  Use^  to  extend  the  necic,  and  incline  or  turn  it  to 
one  side ;  it  may  also  assist  in  inspiration  by  elevating  the 
ribs. 

Trahstebsalis  Colli,  appears  as  a  prolongation  of  the 
longissimus  dorsi,  internal  to  which  it  arises  by  small  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  slips  from  the  transverse  processes  of 
five  or  six  superior  dorsal  vertebrsB ;  the  fibres  uniting  as- 
cend obliauely  outwards  and  forwards,  and  are  inserted  by 
small  tenaons  into  the  transverse  processes  of  three  or  four 
inferior  cervical  vertebree,  between  the  cervical  is  desoend- 
ens  and  the  trachelo-mastoideus ;  its  use  is  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  the  last  described  musoie. 

TiuicHBLO-MASTOiDSus  lics  internal  to  the  last,  and  exter- 
nal to  the  complexus ;  it  arises  by  several  tendinous  bands 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  three  or  four  superior  dor- 

Sl  vertebrae,  and  from  as  many  inferior  cervical ;  ascend- 
g  a  little  outward  it  is  inserted  into  the  inner  and  back 
pcut  of  the  mastoid  process,  beneath  the  insertion  of  the 
•pleoitts.    Use,  to  assist  in  extending  the  neck,  to  bring 
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the  head  backwards,  and  to  incline  and  rotate  it  to  one 
side.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  spienius  and  trans- 
versal is,  it  lies  upon  the  com  plexus,  the  obllqui  capitis,  and 
the  digastric  muscles. 

CoMFLExus  arises  from  the  transverse  and  oblique  pro- 
cesses of  three  or  four  inferior  cervical,  and  five  or  six  su- 
perior dorsal  vertebrae,  internal  to  the  transversalis  and 
trachelo-mastoideus ;  it  forms  a  very  thick  muscle  inter- 
sected by  many  tendinous  bands;  it  ascends  a  little  in- 
wards, and  is  inserted  close  to  its  fellow  into  the  occipital 
bone,  between  the  two  transverse  ridges.  Usct  to  araw 
back  the  head,  to  fix  and  support  it  on  the  spine,  also  to 
rotate  it,  being,  in  this  action,  an  antagonist  to  the  spieni- 
us, and  an  auxiliary  to  the  sterno-mastoid  of  it^  own  side. 
The  complexus  is  concealed  by  the  trapezius  and  spieni- 
us ;  its  insertion,  which  is  covered  by  the  former  only,  can 
be  felt  and  seen  through  the  integuments ;  it  lies  on  the 
semi-spinalis  colli,  the  deep  cervical  artery,  and  the  small 
oblique  and  recti  muscles.  Detach  the  complexus  from 
the  spine  and  reflect  it  towards  the  occiput,  and  evert 
towards  the  ribs  the  other  muscles  of  this  layer,  we  shall 
thus  expose  the  fourth  layer  of  the  dorsal  muscles,  which 
consists  of  the  spinalis  or  semi-spinalis  colli,  the  semi 
spinalis  dorsi,  multifidus  spinae,  inter-spinales,  inter-trans- 
versales,  and  immediately  below  the  occupit,  the  recti, 
postici,  major  and  minor,  and  obliqui  capitis,  superior  and 
inferior. 

Spinalis,  or  Semi-spinalis  Colli,  is  one  of  the  largest 
muscles  in  this  region ;  it  arises  from  the  extremity  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  five  or  six  superior  dorsal  vertebre, 
ascends  obliquely  inwards  close  to  the  spine,  and  is  inseru 
ed  by  four  heads  into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  second* 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  vertebree.  C/se,  to  extend 
the  neck  and  incline  it  a  little  to  its  own  side :  this  thick 
muscle  fills  up  the  space  between  the  spinous  and  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebree ;  it  lies 
external  to  the  semi-spinalis  dorsi,  is  overlapped  by  the 
longissimus  dorsi  infcnorly,  the  complexus  superiorly,  and 
the  serratus  posticus  superior,  in  the  middle. 

Semi-spinalis  Dorsi  is  similar  to  the  last  muscle  in  form 
and  attachment;  indeed  they  appear  as^one  long  muscle, 
which  has  been  thus  rather  unnecessarily  divided  ipto  two, 
each  named  from  the  situation  of  its  principal  portion  ;  it 
arises  by  five'or  six  tendons  from  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  dorsal  vertebrae,  from  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh ;  its  fibres 
ascend  obliquely  inwards,  and  are  inserted  by  five  or  six 
tendons  into  the  spinous  processes  of  two  inferior  cervical, 
and  three  or  four  superior  dorsal  vertebrae.    Vse^  co-oper« 
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ates  with  the  last  described  muscle,  in  extending  the  neck^ 
supporting  the  trunk,  and  inclining  the  spine  backwardsy 
and  to  one  side :  it  is  situated  close  to  tne  spine  above, 
and  internal  to  the  last  muscle ;  but  below,  it  lies  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  spinalis  dorsL 

MuLTiFious  Spin£  is  close  to  the  vertebrse,  between  the 
spinous  and  transverse  processes,  and  is  covered  bj  the 
two  last  described  muscles ;  it  consist  of  a  series  of  small 
tendinous  and  fleshy  fasciculi ;  the  first  arises  from  the  spine 
of  the  dentatas,  or  second  vertebree,  and  descending  ob- 
liquely outwards,  is  inserted  into  the  transverse  process 
or  the  third:  thus  the  succeeding  muscles  are  attached* 
running  obliquely  from  vertebra  to  vertebra  between 
their  spinous  and  transverse  processes ;  some  fasciculi  ex- 
tend over  two  or  three  vertebrs ;  the  last  arises  from  the 
spine  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
false  transverse  process  of  the  sacrum.  Use^  to  support 
the  spinal  column,  extend  it,  and  incline  it  to  one  side, 
also  to  rotate  aoe  bone  upon  the  other,  as  far  as  their  articu- 
lating surface  will  adroit. 

iMTEB-SFiNikLEs  are  short  muscles,  consisting  of  longi- 
tudinal fibres;  their  name  expresses  their  situation  and 
attachment ;  between  the  cervical  spines  they  are  more  dis- 
tinct, and  appear  to  be  in  pairs,  right  and  lefl,  as  the  spinous 
processes  here  are  forked  ;  some  fibres  in  the  neck  deserve 
the  name  of  supra^spinous  muscles,  as  they  pass  over  these 
processes,  cover  and  adhere  to  several  or  them ;  in  the 
back  they  are  very  indistinct,  almost  wanting,  and  in  the 
loins  they  are  much  weaker  than  in  the  neck,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  ligamentous  fibres,  with  a  few  muscular  inter- 
mixea     Vse^  to  support  and  extend  the  spine. 

iNTEB-TRANsvERSikLEs  cousist  of  longitudiusl  fibres  at- 
tached and  situated,  as  their  name  implies ;  between  the 
cervical  vertebrse  these  muscles  are  more  strong  and  dis- 
tinct, and  consist  of  two  planes,  an  anterior  and  posterior ; 
between  the  lumbar  vertebne  they  are  less  distinct ;  and 
still  less  so,  indeed  oAen  wanting,  between  the  dorsal.  Use, 
to  support  the  spine  on  either  side,  and  to  bend  it  laterally. 
External  to  these  in  the  back,  the  levatores  costarum  mus- 
cles are  seen,  which  have  been  already  noticed  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  intercostals.  Between  the  occiput  and  the 
first  and  second  vertebrae,  the  following  four  pair  of  mus- 
cles are  situated. 

Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Major.  Triangular ;  arises  nar- 
row from  the  spinous  process  of  the  second  vertebra ;  as- 
cends outwards,  and  is  inserted  broad  into  the  inferior  Irons- 
verse  rid|^  of  the  occipital  bone.  Vse^  to  extend  the  head, 
or  draw  it  backwards,  also  to  rotate  it  and  the  atlas  on  the 
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deiktAtafli  c(M>perating:  with  the  splenius  of  the  same  side ; 
tok  muscle  is  sitaatd  obliquely  betweea  the  occiput  and 
the  second  vertebra  ;  it  is  covered  by  the  complexus ;  its 
insertion  is  overlapped  by  that  of  the  superior  oblique. 

Rectus  CikPiTis  Posticus  Mihob,  also  triangular,  arises 
narrow  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  atlas ;  pamieci  up- 
wards* outwards,  and  backwards,  and  is  uuertsd  broad  into 
the  occipital  bone,  b^nd  the  foramen  magnum.  Use^  tf> 
assist  the  former  in  drawing  back  the  head,  and  steadying 
it  on  the  spine ;  this  pair  is  partly  covered  by  the  last  mus- 
cles ;  a  portion  of  them,  however,  is  seen  wtween  these : 
both  the  recti  resemble  the  continuation  of  the  inter-^inous 
muscles. 

Obuquus  Capitis  Inferior,  is  the  strongest  of  these  small 
muscles ;  it  arises  inferior  and  external  to  the  posterior 
rectus,  and  superior  to  the  spinalis  colli,  from  the  spinous 
process  of  the  second  vertebra,  ascends  obliquely  back- 
wards and  outwards,  and  is  instrud  into  the  extremity  of 
the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas.  I/ie,  to  rotate  the  head 
and  atlas  on  the  second  vertebra,  co-operating  with  the 
splenius  of  the  same  side,  and  the  sterno-mastoid  of  the 
opposite  side:  this  muscle  is  covered  by  the  complexus, 
trachelo-mastoideus,  and  trapezius. 

Obliqxtus  Capitis  Superior,  smaller  than  the  last,  above 
the  insertion  of  which  it  arises,  narrow,  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  ascends,  ob- 
liqueljT  inwards,  overlapping  the  rectus,  and  is  inserted 
broad  into  the  occipital  none,  between  its  transverse  ridees* 
just  behind  the  mastoid  process.  I/m,  to  bend  the  heaa  to 
one  side,  and  to  draw  it  a  little  backwards ;  it  cannot  have 
any  rotatory  power,  as  there  is  no  rotation  between  the 
occipital  condyles  and  the  atlas.  In  the  dissection  of  the 
muscles  of  this  region,  but  few  vessels  or  nerves  of  size  or 
note  are  met  with ;  the  arteries  which  supply  these  mus- 
cles are  branches  of  the  occipital  and  deep  cervical  supe- 
riorly ;  the  posterior  branches  of  the  intercostals  in  the 
midme,  and  of  the  lumbar  arteries  below.  The  veins  ac- 
company the  arteries  and  join  the  nearest  venous  trunks. 
The  nerves  are  the  small  posterior  branches  of  the  oerri* 
cal«  dorsal,  and  lumbar  spmal  nerves. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DISSECTXOJf   OF   THC   VPPmt   SXTRCHITT. 

Thb  upper  extremity  is  connected  to  the  trunk  by  the 
Bterao-clavicular  ligiunept8»  and  by  ten  muscles,  of  which 
one  is  connected  to  the  clavicle*  (subclavius*)  two  to  the 
humerus,  (pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi,)  and  eight 
to  the  scapula — vic^  trapezius,  levator  anguii  scapulse,  omo- 
hyoid, rhomboid  major  and  minor,  serratus  magnus,  pec- 
toralis minor,  and  latissimus  dorsi ;  this  last  is  al^  inserted 
into  the  humerus ;  all  these  muscles  have  been  already  ex- 
amined ;  these  the  student  may  divide,  then  separate  the 
extremity  from  the  trunk,  and  place  a  block  under  the 
axilla ;  the  dissection  of  the  arm,  however,  may  be  per- 
formed while  it  remains  connected  to  the  body.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  upper  extremity  are  classed  into  those  of  the 
shoulder  and  arm,  fore  arm  and  hand. 
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[The  moBcles  which  act  upon  the  ■operior  extremity,  are  arrangfed 
with  expreae  ?iew  to  the  two  gfreat  functions  of  the  eztremily,  of 
which  the  one  is  to  prepare  and  carry  food  to  the  mouth,  the  other  to 
delend  the  body,  and  particularly  the  head  and  face  from  external 
violence,  both  of  which  actions  are  prompted  by  the  innate  feeling  of 
■elf  preservation ;  accordingly  we  find  that  those  muscles  which  ac 
toally  lie  upon  the  extremity  are  so  arranged,  that  all  the  extensor 
muscles  are  situated  upon  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  limb,  white 
all  the  flexor  muscles,  are  on  the  inner  and  forepart ;  which  enables 
the  extremity  to  be  carried  forward,  inwards,  and  upwards,  in  a  curvi. 
linear  direction  su  as  to  cover  the  face  and  thorax ;  this  arrangement 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  inferior  extremities,  whose  great 
function  is  progression  and  retrogression  (see  muscles  of  lower  ex. 
trcmity.)  The  motions  of  the  superior  extremities  are  flexion,  and 
extension,  abduction,  adduction,  roUition,  inwards  and  outwards,  and 
circumduction ;  these  motions  are  all  performed  by  a  rapid  combina. 
tion  of  actionK,  on  the  part  of  the  flexor,  and  extensor  muscles,  ex- 
cept in  the  caoe  of  the  revolution  of  the  radius  upon  the  ulna,  for 
which  purpose  there  are  special  and  appropriate  rotator  muscles.  The 
muscles  which  move  the  upper  extremities,  should  be  classed  as  nearly 
as  may  be  according  to  their  functions,  and  they  may  be  examii|ea 
in  the  five  regions  of  the  trunk,  shoulder,  arm,  fore  arm,  and  hand  ; 
this  arrangement  has  reference  to  the  part  upon  which  the  muBcles 
chiefly  lie,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  those  in  the  region  of  tho  trunk, 
are  not  what  are  usually  considered  as  muscles- of  the  extremity  ;  in 
the  Mfecil  MgxNU  the  musdes  are  aiianged  in  cIums  having  whi- 
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• 
ence  to  the  partienhur  part  of  the  extremity  apon  which  fhej  act, 
and  lasUj,  the  clanet  are  divided  into  groups,  according  to  the  par. 
ticular  and  principal  motion  effbcted  by  their  contraction  as  flezkm, 
extension,  olc. 

In  proceeding  with  the  muscles  which  move  the  upper  extremity, 
we  first  examine  those  on  the  region  of  the  truiik^  and  we  here  find 
nine  muscles  on  each  side,  all  of  which  serre  to  connect  the  extrem- 
ity  with  the  trunk  ;'  these  muscles  are  arranged  in  two  classes,  one 
of  seven  muscles,  which  act  upon  the  shoulder,  a  second  of  two  mosu 
cles,  which  act  upon  the  oe  brachii. 

nasT  CLASS,  bitxn  MirscLiit^ 

Trapezius,  Vide  p.  96. 

Levator  Angulii  scapula,  **    *«  99. 

Rbomboideus  Minor,  )  -»•. .  q« 
Rhoraboideus  Major,  (  ^*^^  '*  ^^• 

Sarratus  Magnus  Anticus,  Vide  p^  69. 

Pectoralis  Minor,  **    **  63. 

Subclavius,  u    <•   59. 

Of  these  muscles  the  subclavius  acts  upon  the  clavicle  only,  the 
trapezius  upon  the  clavicle  and  scapula,  and  the  other  five  upon  the 
scapula  only ;  their  combined  action  is  to  cause  the  scapula  to  rotate 
in  such  manner  as  to  keep  its  glenoid  cavity  in  contact  with  the 
head  of  the  os  brachii,  so  as  to  guard  against  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder  joint.  '  The  omo-hyoid  muscle  is  attached  to  the  scapula 
btttxannot  effect  its  motions.; 

SECOND  CLASS,  TWO  MTraOLKS. 

Pectoralis  Major,  Vide  p.  67. 

Latissimutf  Dorsi,  •'    «•  97. 

These  muscles  act  upon  the  os  brachii  to  depress  it,  and  are  an. 
tagonists  to  most  of  the  muscles  on  the  region  or  the  shoulder.  The 
muscles  of  these  two  classes  are  situated  on  the  anterior,  lateral  and 
posterior  aspect  of  the  trunk. 

The  muscles  on  the  region  of  the  ehoulder  are  six  in  number  00 
each  side,  constituting  a  single  class,  and  arranged  in  two  groupe. 

ONX  CLASS,  BIX  MUSCLXS. 

Firet  Cfroup,  five  MueeUe. 
Deltoid,  Videp,  111. 

These  muscles  all  act  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  os  brachii,  except 
the  deltoid  and  for  the  most  part  raise  and  abduct  the  arm,  being  aiw 
tagonists  to  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  tores  major. 

Second  Oroup  one  MueeU, 
Teres  Major,  Ftde  p.  114. 

antagonises  the  last  group,  and  is  a  congener  1  f  the  great 
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peetorml  and  Imtianmiif  doni,  with  which  hwt  it  m  ioflertad :  they  de. 
preaa  and  adduct  the  aim.  The  mcnclea  of  theae  two  gioupa  are 
■ilaated  fur  the  moat  part  on  the  aurfacea  and  bordera  of  the  acapnia. 
The  miucles  oo  the  region  of  the  arm  are  five  in  number  on  each 
aide,  arranged  in  two  claaaea,  the  firat,  of  one  moacle  acta  upon  the 
oa  brachii,  the  aecoud  of  four  acta  upon  the  fore  arm,  and  ta  anmnged 
in  two  groupa  of  two  muacka  each. 

fiaar  CLAaa,  ons  muioli. 
Coraco-Brachialia,  Vide  p.  114. 

Thia  muacle  liea  upon  the  inner  aapect  of  the  arm  which  it  raiaea, 
it  ia  therefore  a  congener  of  the  firrt  groap  on  the  legkm  of  the 
ahottlder. 

ascoND  CLAaa,  two  oaoun. 

Firtt  Chroup,  two  MtucUa. 

Bicepa  Flexor  Cabiti,  Vide  p,  115. 

Brachialia  Anticua,  ^    *•  116. 

Theae  muaclea  flex  .the  fore  arm  upon  the  arm,  the  firat  can  abo 
act  upon  the  arm. 

Second  Chroup,  two  MuseUo. 

Tricepa  Eztenaor  Cubiti,  Vide  p,  117. 

Anconeua,  ♦•    ••   129. 

Theae  mnselea  extend  the  fore  arm  upon  the  arm,  and  the  firat  can 
alao  act  upon  the  arm.  The  musclea  of  the  firat  group  are  on  the 
fore  and  inner  part  of  the  arm,  thoae  of  the  aeoond  upon  the  back 
and  outer  part.  The  musclea  on  the  region  of  the /or*  arm  are  nine, 
teen  in  number  on  each  aide,  arranged  in  three  claaaea,  the  firat  of  four 
muaclea,  rotatee  the  raditia  upon  the  ulna.  The  aecond  of  aix  muielea, 
flexea  and  eztend«  the  hand  upon  the  fore  arm  ;  and  the  third  of  nine 
muaclea,  fiexee  and  extenda  tne  fingera  upon  the  hand,  and  can  alao 
move  the  hand  upon  the  fore  arm. 

The  first  claas  haa  two  groups  of  two  muaclea  each,  one  for  aopina. 
tion,  the  other  for  pronation.  The  aecond  claaa  haa  two  groupa  of  three 
muaclea  each,  one  for  flexion  the  other  for  ej^tenaion ;  the  third  claaa 
has  two  groups  one  of  three  muscles,  which  act  upon  the  fingers  gene- 
rally,  and  ia  divided  into  two  seta,  another  of  aix  muaclea,  which  act 
npon  individual  fingera,  and  ia  divided  into  three  aeta  according  to 
the  fingera  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Fiaar  ouum,  two  oaoura. 

Firet  Group,  two  MueeUe 

Supinator  Radii  Longua,  Vide  p,  197. 

Supinator  Radii  Brevia,  ••    "   1S9. 

Second  Chroup,  two  Muaelee. 

Pronator  Radii  Terea,  •      Vide  p.  139. 

Pronator  Radii  Quadratoa,  ••    ''  196. 

Theae  four  muaclea  are  all  on  the  anterior  aapeot  of  the  ftie  am, 
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•ad  am  tH  innrtod  into  the  imdiiM,  the  two  fini  lam  dM  doMBM  «f 
hand  to  the  groncd,  mod  the  two  last  the  palm. 

8SCOND  CLAM,  TWO  OEOUM. 

Fir§t  Or0Uft  tkne  Mu»d€9. 

Tienat  Carpi  Radialis,  } 

Flexor  Carpi  Uhiaria,  S  VuU  p.  ISft. 

Flezor  Caipi  Medioe,  or  Fdmaria  Lonfas,  i 

Becond  Oroup^  three  Jlsaelet. 

EKiensor  Carpi  RadiaKa  Looffcn,  I    «*. .  _  jam 
ExtenKV  Car^  lUdialia  B»^       riifo;».  127. 

£iten«>r  Carpi  Ulnaris,  ••    ^  198. 

The  firat  group  is  on  the  fine  part,  and  the  aeeond  on  the  poetariar 
aqieot  of  the  fore  arm. 

Tuian  cLAii,  TWO  caoura* 

Firwt  Oroup,  two  teti, 
FntH  Ht,  two  Muodeo. 

Flexor  Digitomm  Soblimia  Ferforatna,  Vidop*  ISU, 

Flexor  Digitomm  Fh>fhndai  Perforani,  ••    ••  135. 

Second  «el,  one  Miuele, 

Extenaor  Digitorum  Communia,  Vido  p,  15)8. 

Tbeae  three  are  the  eommon  mwcleaof  the  fingeia,  the  flezoraara 
on  the  anterior,  and  the  eztenaor  on  the  poaterior  anrfaoe  of  the  fora 
arm,  hand,  and  fingers ;  their  primary  action  ia  to  flex  or  extend  tha 
fiageia,  their  aeeondary  action,  to  flex  or  extend  the  hand. 

Second  Group,  three  Seto, 
Firot  Set^fomr  MuocUo. 

Flexor  Longoa  Pollicia,  Viicp,  IM. 

Ezteneor  CSaia  Metaearpi  Pbllieis,  ) 

Extensor  Primi  Intemodii  Pollieia,  \  Vide  p.  1911, 

Extenaor  Seenndi  Intemodii  PolUeia,  i 

These,  as  appears  from  their  names,  are  all  long  moaelea  of  tki 
thomh ;  the  first  ta  on  the  anterior,  the  other  three  on  the  poatarioff 
and  enter  aspect  of  the  fore  arm ;  theae  three  will  alao  abdnet  tht 


Second  Set,  om  MuoeU, 

Extensor  Indicia,  or  Indicator,  Vide  p.  131. 

Third  Set,  one  MmocU, 
Extensor  Minimi  Digiti.  Vide  p,  199. 

These  two  are  on  the  posterior  fkce  of  the  fore  arm,  and  can  abo 
asiist  in  extending  the  hand. 

The  mosdee  on  the  region  of  the  hmnd  are  twenty  hi  number  o« 
aaoh  Bida»  arranged  in  two  classw,  in  the  first  class  are  the  twalfv 
*»«»— m«i  miMclas  of  the  hand,  hi  two  groopa;  in  the  aeeond  dasa  ii« 
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miftd  wnmUm  briiflng't^  indMaod  lliigwi,  mil  ■rnmgvd  la  Hum 

wmn  CLASS,  two  omoun. 

PkrH  Chmtf^  cm  Muaelt. 
Pilniarii  BreTii,  Vide  p.  ISl. 

TUs  M  m  wapn&okl  entaiifloiis  miMde,  it  arehai  the  pelm. 

SiteMMt  (iXrM^  tUven  MuhU*, 

LmnlnicalM,  fimr,  Ficle  j».  138. 

IntORMei,  wTea,  ••    •«  193. 

These  ve  deep  seated  muscles,  the  lamhrieales  and  four  of  the  in. 
terossei  ate  to  he  seen  from  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  other  three  in* 
tsfossei  Jrom  the  dorsum. 

SBCOlfD  CLASS,  THKBI  OEOUfS. 

Fint  Chrwptfour  Muadee  •/  fAe  Thmh, 

Ahdactor  Pbllicis,        Ivj  -  loi 
Oppooens  PoUicis,        (  •^""  '*  *^*- 
FkMor  Pollicis  BrsTis,  (   a     m    too 
Addoetor  PoUicis,        {  ^^ 

Second  Oraup,  one  Mueele  of  the  Fore  Finger, 
Ahdactor  Indicis,  Vide  p,  133. 

Third  Oroupf  three  Muoelee  of  the  Little  Finger, 
Abdnetor  Minimi  Dinti,  > 

JPlezor  Bieyis  Minimi  I^ti,  [Vide  p.  133. 
Addoetor  Minimi  Digiti,         S 

If  then,  we  review  the  moscles  which  act  diiectlj  upon  the  supe. 
fior  extremity,  we  shall  find  that  on  the  region  of  the  tnmk  there  are 
nine  moseles,  on  the  region  of  the  shoolder,  six,  on  the  region  of  the 
arm,  five,  on  the  region  of  the  fore  arm,  nineteen,  and  on  the  region 
of  the  hand  twenty,  in  all  fift?.nine  moscles  tar  each  eztremitj,  or 
(me  hundred  and  eighteen  (or  both ;  the  same  number  will  be  Iband 
in  the  classification  of  the  muscles  acting  upon  the  inferior  ejrtremi* 
ties.  Of  the  above  number  it  will  be  seen  that  one  hundred  muscles 
are  situated  upon  the  soperi<«  extremities  themselves. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here,  that  the  muscles  are  subject  to  cer. 
tain  morbid  conditions  of  which  one  is  preternatural  contraction  and 
rigidity ;  this  is  more  fullv  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  extremities.  Inflanmiation  of  the  muscles  is  less  common 
than  of  some  other  tissues,  it  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  it  seldom 
runs  into  suppuration,  mortification,  or  ulceration.  The  muscles  are 
sometimes  in  a  softened,  sometimes  an  indurated,  and  occasionally 
even  an  osnfied  stats ;  this  last  afibction  is  verv  rare,  but  a  remark, 
able  ease  is  recorded  in  which  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities 
were  converted  into  a  solid  mass  of  bone ;  the  muscles  of  the  shoolder, 
loins,  and  calf,  are  most  subject  to  this  change.  The  muscles  some, 
times  underffD  a  fibrous  or  a  fatty  transformaiion,  tbey  may  also  bo 
hjpertrophied  or  atnmhiod ;  tubercular,  melanotic,  schirroos,  and  an* 
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eephiloid,  deporit  are  Terj  mre.  Theie  orgmtii  «re  ■omettmM  inMa^ 
oy  parasitic  animals;  many  of  the  muscles  are  subject  to  congenita/ 
var'eties,  and  those  fur  the  most  part  have  their  type  in  the  museloi 
of  diiferent  inferior  animals.] 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE    SHOULDEK  AND  ARBC. 

Dissect  off  the  integuments  from  the  shoulder  and  arm 
as  low  as  the  bend  of  the  elbow ;  beneath  the  skin  and 
adipose. substance  is  the  brachial  aponeurosis;  this  is  weak 
and  imperfect  in  some  situations  as  on  the  deltoid  muscle  ; 
in  others  it  is  strong  and  well  marked,  and  it  increases  in 
strength  as  it  descends ;  it  is  connected  posteriorly  to  the 
spine  of  the  scapula,  and  to  the  infra-spinatus  muscle ;  in- 
ferior to  this  it  receives  an  addition  of  fibres  from  the  in- 
sertion of  the  deltoid ;  internally  it  is  in  part  continued 
along  the  vessels  from  the  fascia  of  the  axilla,  and  in  part 
also  from  the  tendons  of  the  great  pectoral  and  latissimus 
dorsi ;  it  invests  the  whole  arm,  confining  the  muscles  in 
their  situation,  and  pressing  them  towards  each  other,  par* 
ticularly  along  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  so  as  to  overlap 
the  brachial  vessels  and  nerves :  as  it  descends  it  adheres 
to  the  lateral  ridges  of  the  humerus,  which  lead  to  the 
condylea;  these  connexions  are  named  inter^muscular  Uga* 
merUs;  the  internal  is  augmented  by  a  prolongation  of 
the  coraco-brachialis  tendon,  and  the  external  by  fibres  from 
the  deltoid :  the  fascia  of  the  fore  arm  we  shall  examine 
afterwards.  Between  the  integuments  and  fascia  of  the 
arm  we  notice  two  cutaneous  veins,  the  cephalic  on  the 
outer,  and  the  basilic  on  the  inner  side ;  the  cephalic  will 
be  found  hereafter  to  commence  about  the  thumb,  and  to 
ascend  alons  the  radial  side  of  the  fore  arm,  and  having 
passed  the  elbow  joint,  it  is  now  seen  continuing  its  course 
UD  the  arm,  at  first  on  the  outer  side  of  the  biceps,  and 
aher wards  between  the  deltoid  and  great  pectoral  muscles 
to  the  clavicle,  beneath  which  it  sinks  to  join  the  axillary 
vein;  the  cephalic  vein  is  unaccompanied  by  nerves  in  its 
course  up  the  arm,  but  in  the  dissection  of  the  fore  arm 
the  external  cutaneous  nerve  will  be  seen  closely  connected 
with  it  The  basilic  vein  will  be  found  to  commence  about 
the  little  finger,  to  ascend  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore 
arm,  and  to  pass  over  the  elbow  joint ;  it  is  now  seen  con- 
tinuing its  course  on  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps,  between 
the  skm  and  fascia,  and  about  the  middle  of^  the  arm  it 
perforates  the  latter,  to  join  one  of  the  deep  brachial  veins ; 
in  some  it  continues  superficial  as  high  as  the  axilla,  where 
it  joins  the  axillary  vein ;  the  basilic  vein  in  the  arm  is 
accompanied  by  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  Wrisberg,  which 
having  escaped  from  the  intercostal  branches  of  the  second 
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tnd  third  dorsal  nerves,  and  passed  across  the  azilla«  are 
then  distributed  to  the  integuments  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  arm ;  inferiorly  the  internal  cutaneous  branch  of  the 
brachial  plexus  accompanies  this  vein,  and  continues  with 
it  along  the  fore  arm;  dissect  off  the  fascia  and  cellular 
membrane  from  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  arm. 
The  muscles  of  the  shoulder  are  six  in  number,  viz.  the 
deltoid,  supra  and  infra-spinatus,  teres  minor  and  maior, 
and  sub-scapularis ;  those  of  the  arm  are  four  in  numbery 
viz.  the  biceps*  coraco-brachialis,  brachialis  anticus  and 
triceps ; — (irst  examine  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder. 

Deltoiobs,  very  thick  and  strong,  triangular,  ariiet  ten- 
dinous  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula* 
and  rather  fleshy  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  acromion* 
and  of  the  external  third  of  the  clavicle;  the  fibres  con- 
verge  and  descend  obliquely,  the  posterior  forwards,  the 
anterior  backwards,  and  the  middle  at  first  outwards,  and 
then  vertically  downwards ;  inserted  tendinous  into  a  rough 
surface,  about  two  inches  in  extent,  situated  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  humerus,  and  commencing  just  above  its  centra 
I7se,  to  abduct  and  raise  the  arm,  the  anterior  fibres  can 
also  draw  it  forwards^  the  posterior  backwards,  and  when 
the  arm  is  by  the  side,  these  portions  can  rotate  it  in- 
wards or  outwards.  This  muscle  can  also  move  the 
scapula  on  the  arm  when  the  latter  is  fixed,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  fall  upon  the  hand  or  elbow,  or  in  lifting  a 
very  heavy  weight ;  under  these  circumstances  this  mus- 
cle sometimes  co-operates  with  the  great  pectoral  and 
latissimus  dorsi,  to  dislocate  the  head  of  the  humerus  into 
the  axilla.  The  deltoid  is  covered  only  by  the  skin,  and 
a  few  fibres  of  the  platysma;  its  origin  corresponds  to  the 
insertion  of  the  trapezius,  with  which  it  is  often  connected 
by  aponeurotic  fibres ;  its  insertion  is  surrounded  by  the 
origin  of  the  brachialis  anticus,  and  lies  between  the 
biceps  and  second  head  of  the  triceps ;  its  posterior  mar- 

g'n  IS  thin,  and  sends  off  an  aponeurosis  to  cover  the  in- 
a-spinatus  muscle;  its  anterior  edge  is  separated  from 
the  ffreat  pectoral,  by  the  cephalic  vein,  some  cellular 
menoDrane*  and  a  small  artery.  This  muscle  is  fleshy  on 
its  external  surface,  coarse  and  rough,  and  composed  of 
several  distinct  triangular  fasciculi.  Divide  it  transverse- 
ly, and  reflect  each  portion,  and  we  shall  then  see  that  its 
structure  is  very  complex,  and  that  its  internal  surface  is 
much  more  tendinous ;  a  lar^  bursa  is  also  seen  beneath 
it ;  this  bursa  extends  under  the  acromion,  and  is  expanded 
on  the  tendon  of  the  supra-spinatus,  and  on  the  capsular 
ligament ;  it  allows  the  deltoid  muscle  and  the  exterior  of 
the  shouldcnr  joint  to  glide  easily  against  each  other ;  the 
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deliold  also  covers  the  coracoid  process,  the  muscles  which 
are  attached  to  it,  all  the  small  muscles  connected  to  the 
capsular  lieamcnt,  the  insertion  of  the  great  pectoral,  and 
the  circumnex  vessels  and  nerves. 

[Variety,  A  tlip  Bometimes  ariiet  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
scapula  and  joins  the  deltoid.] 

SupRA-snNATas,  fills  the  fossa  of  that  name,  and  arises 
from  all  that  portion  of  the  scapula  above  its  spine,  which 
is  eneaged  in  forming  this  fossa,  also  from  a  strone  fascia 
which  covers  the  muscle ;  the  fibres  pass  forwards  oeneath 
the  acromion  process  and  triangular  ligament,  end  in  a 
tendon  which  glides  over  the  necK  of  the  scapula,  (a  bursa 
intervenes;)  inserted  into  the  upper  and  forepart  of  the 

S^eat  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  into  the  most  anterior  of 
e  three  depressions  which  are  marked  on  that  surface. 
I/se,  to  assist  the  deltoid  in  raising  and  abducting  the  arm, 
it  also  strengthens  the  capsular  ligament,  and  draws  it  out 
of  the  anele,  which  is  formed  bv  the  elevation  of  the  arm, 
between  tne  humerus  and  the  glenoid  cavity ;  it  also  pres- 
ses the  head  of  the  humerus  and  glenoid  cavity  towards 
each  other,  prevents  the  head  of  the  former  from  descend- 
ing out  of  the  latter,  and  thus  it  becomes  the  antagonist  to 
the  pectoral,  deltoid,  and  those  other  long  muscles,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  dislocate  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the 
axilla.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  trapezius,  much 
cellular  membrane  and  fat  and  by  a  strong  aponeurosis ; 
its  insertion  is  concealed  by  the  deltoid,  ana  the  large 
bursa  beneath  that  muscle,  also  by  the  acromion  process 
and  tHangular  ligament ;  the  tendon  is  inseparably  con- 
nected to  the  capsular  ligament. 

Infra-sfinatus,  is  inferior  to  the  last,  flat  and  triangular ; 
arises  fleshy  from  the  inferior  surface  of  the  spine  of  the 
scapula,  and  from  the  dorsum  of  this  bone,  below  this  pro- 
cess, as  low  down  as  the  posterior  ridge  on  the  inferior 
costa,  but  not  fVom  the  rough  surface  on  the  inferior  an^lo 
of  the  scapula ;  it  also  arises  fVom  the  aponeurosis  which 
covers  it ;  the  inferior  fibres  ascend  obliquely  forwards, 
the  superior  run  horizontally;  all  convcri^e,  and  are  tn- 
serted  by  a  strong  tendon,  which  covers  ana  adheres  to  the 
outer  part  ot  the  capsular  lij^ament,  into  the  middle  of  the 
external  or  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  below  the 
supra-spinatus.  Use^  to  assist  the  superior  part  of  the  del- 
toid in  raising  the  arm,  and  drawing  it  backwards,  also  in 
rotating  it  outwards :  when  the  arm  has  been  raised,  its 
lower  fibres  can  depress  it ;  it  will  also  draw  the  capsular 
ligament  out  of  the  joint,  and  strengthen  the  articulation  ; 
it  is  covered  by  the  trapezius  and  deltoid ;  but  between 
these  and  the  latissimus  aorsi,  a  portion  of  it  is  superficiaL 
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ItliMCMiliieboiietaBd  theseapolarTMidsaiidiienres;  a 
large  buna  lies  between  its  tendon  and  the  neck  c£  the 
scapula. 

TsBSS  MnioBt  small  and  narrow,  inseparably  attached  to 
the  last  muscle,  alonj;  the  lower  ^ge  of  which  it  runs ;  it 
oruef  from  a  depression  between  the  two  ridges  on  the  in- 
ferior costa  of  toe  scapula,  extending  from  the  neck  of  the 
bone  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  its  inferior  angle,  from 
tae  fascia  which  covers  it,  and  from  liffamentous  septa, 
which  enclose  it;  the  fibres  ascend  obliquely  forwards 
and  outwards,  cover  and  adhere  to  the  capsule,  and  are  m- 
serted  below  the  infra-spinatus  into  the  inferior  depression 
on  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  I/ss,  to  co-operate 
with  the  last  muscle.  The  origin  of  the  teres  minor  is  be- 
tween  and  overlapi>ed  by  the  mfra-spinatus  and  teres  ma- 
jor muscles ;  its  middle  portion  is  superficial,  and  its  in- 
sertion is  covered  by  the  deltoid ;  it  lies  on  the  scapula, 
sub-scapular  vessels,  capsular  ligament,  and  long  head  of 
the  triceps,  which  last  separates  it  from  the  teres  major. 

SuB-sQAPULAais,  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  ttaie  sca- 
pula, opposite  to  the  three  last  described  muscles,  broad 
and  triangular,  the  base  behind,  the  apex  before :  it  arues 
from  all  the  surface  and  circumference  of  the  sub-scapu" 
lar  fossa,  the  fibres  run  in  thick  fasciculi  upwards  and  for- 
wards, and  all  converge  towards  the  neck  of  the  scapula, 
over  which  they  glide,  beneath  the  coracoid  process,  and 
the  muscles  which  are  inserted  into  it ;  they  end  in  a  ten 
don  which  is  intimately  united  to  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  interted  into  the  internal  or  small  tubercle  of  the  hu- 
merus; this  muscle  is  covered  by  the  scapula  and  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder;  its  inferior  edge  is  in  contact 
with  the  teres  major;  its  internal  surface,  which  forms 
part  of  the  axilla,  is  connected  to  the  serratus  maenus,  and 
to  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves,  by  loose  cellular  mem- 
brane :  a  large  bursa,  very  often  communicating  with  the 
ioiot,  lies  between  its  tendon  and  the  neck  of  the  scapula, 
beneath  the  coracoid  process:  another  smaller  bursa  is 
sometimes  situated  lower  down,  between  the  tendon  and 
the  capsular  ligament  I/m,  this,  which  is  the  strongest  of 
these  eapsuiar  muscles,  strengthens  the  inner  side  of  the  ar- 
ticulation, and  guards  aeainst  disldbation  when  the  el- 
bow is  suddenly  drawn  backwards  and  outwards.  This 
muscle  can  depress  and  adduct  the  arm,  draw  it  back- 
wards, and  rotate  it  inwards,  so  as  to  turn  the  palm  of  the 
hand  backwards,  thus  it  antagonizes  the  infra-spinatus  and 
teres-minor  muscles. 

The  deltoid  and  the  four  eapsuiar  muscles,  which  have 
been  just  described,  are  of  gj^t  use  to  the  shoulder  arti* 
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culation ;  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  so  large»  the  glenoid 
cavity  so  superficial,  and  the  capsular  lisament  so  loose 
and  long,  that,  but  for  these  muscles,  the  bones  could  not 
remain  in  af^position ;  hence,  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  this  region,  the  joint  becomes  elongated  and 
flattened,  and  a  partial  dislocation  exists ;  in  the  dissect- 
ing-room also,  if  we  divide  all  the  muscles  surroundinff 
the  capsule,  and  leave  the  latter  uninjured,  the  bones  wifl 
no  loneer  be  in  contact ;  these  muscles,  therefore,  serve  to 
strengtnen  the  capsule,  to  keep  the  head  of  the  humerus 
pressed  against  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  thus  to  counteract 
that  tendency  to  dislocate  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  the 
larger  muscles  of  the  limb  freouently  have,  in  consequence 
of  their  insertion  beine  at  such  a  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  joint,  added  to  tne  anatomical  imperfections  in  the 
latter  already  alluded  to ;  which  imperfections,  however, 
are  much  counterbalanced  by  the  ereat  mobility  which 
the  joint  enjoys  in  consequence  of  this  formation,  by  the 
numerous  opposing  muscles  which  serve  to  protect  the  ar- 
ticulation, and  by  the  rotatory  motion  of  which  the  scapula 
is  allowed  to  partake. 

Teres  Major,  long  and  flat,  arises  from  a  rough  flat  sur- 
face on  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  below  the  infra- 
spinatus ;  it  forms  a  thick  fleshy  belly,  which  ascends  for- 
wards' and  outwards  to  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  and  ends 
in  a  broad  thin  tendon,  which  is  at  first  closely  connected 
to  the  back  of  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi ;  but  near 
the  hutnerus,  a  small  bursa  intervenes,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  inner  or  posterior  ed|;e  of  the  bicipital  groove,  behind 
the  tendon  of  the  latissimus,  and  in  general,  but  not  al- 
ways, extending  lower  down  than  it.  l/se,  to  rotate  the  hu- 
merus inwards,  to  adduct  and  draw  it  downwards  and 
backwards  ;  also  to  draw  forward  the  inferior  angle  of  Uie 
scapula ;  whereby  it  not  only  assists  the  capsular  muscles 
in  retaining  these  two  bones  in  apposition,  but  it  also 
keeps  the  glenoid  cavity  opposed  to  the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus. The  origin  of  this  muscle  is  superficial,  the  latissi- 
mus dorsi  sometimes  overlaps  it ;  it  is  here  connected  to 
the  infra  spinatus  and  teres  minor ;  from  the  latter  the 
long  head  of  the  triceps  afterwards  separates  it ;  it  passes 
anterior  to  this  muscle,  and  assists  the  latissimus  dorsi  in 
forming  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla. 

The  four  muscles  of  the  arm  are  the  coraco-brachtalis, 
biceps,  and  brachialis  anticus  in  front,  and  the  triceps  be- 
hind* 

CoRACo-BRACHiALis  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
point  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  from  the  tendon  of  the 
short  head  of  the  biceps ;  it  descends  obliquely  forward^ 
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mod  is  tiuerftii^  chiefly  tendinoast  into  the  internal  side  of 
the  htimerust  about  the  middle,  and  into  the  ridge  leading 
to  tlie  internal  condyle*  by  an  aponeuro6is»  which  lorms 
the  internal  inter-muscular  ligamentt  which  is  joined  to 
the  fascia  of  the  arm.  I/m^  to  adduct,  raise*  and  draw  for- 
wards the  arm ;  also  to  rotate  it  outwards.  The  origin  of 
this  muscle  cannot  be  separated  from  the  short  head  of  the 
biceps»  but  as  it  descends,  it  lies  behind,  and  to  the  inner 
side  of  that  muscle  ;  it  is  covered  above  by  the  deltoid  and 
pectoral ;  a  small  portion  of  it  below  is  superficial,  and  is 
seen  between  the  biceps  and  triceps ;  its  msertion  is  just 
below  that  of  the  teres  major,  and  separates  the  brachialis 
anticus  and  posticus:  the  coraco-brachialis  passes  over 
the  tendon  ot  the  subscapular,  latissimus,  and  teres  mus- 
cles ;  the  brachial  artery  and  median  nerve,  at  first  lie  to 
its  inner  side,  but  pass  superficial  to  its  insertion ;  the  belly 
of  this  muscle  is  generally,  but  not  always,  perforated 
bj  the  external  or  musculo-cutaneous,  ojc  perforans  Casse- 
rii  nerve. 

Biceps,  is  situated  alon^  the  fore  part  of  the  humerus, 
and  consists  of  two  portions  superiorly,  the  extern  il  or 
long,  the  internal  or  short ;  the  internal  arises  tendmous 
from  the  coracoid  process,  between  the  coraco-brachialis 
and  triangular  ligament ;  it  soon  becomes  fleshy,  descends 
obliquely  outwards,  and  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the 
humerus  is  united  to  the  external  or  long  head,  which  arises 
by  a  long  tendon,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  glej^id  liga- 
ment of  the  scapula ;  this  tendon  passes  out  warmth  rough 
the  joint  over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  within  the  capsu- 
lar ligament,  but  external  to  the  synovial  membrane ;  it 
then  descends  into  the  groove,  between  the  two  tuberosities 
of  this  bone,  in  which  groove  it  is  bound  down  by  tendin- 
ous fibres,  continued  from  the  capsular  ligament,  and  from 
the  adjacent  tendons ;  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint 
is  reflected  on  this  tendon  at  its  origin,  and  is  again  reflect- 
ed/rom  it  inferior ly  on  the  parictes  of  the  groove,  between 
the  tendons  of  the  great  pectoral,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres 
major  muscles ;  thus,  although  the  tendon  passes  through 
the  cavity  of  the  joint,  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  external  to 
the  synovial  membrane.  A  little  below  the  middle  of  the 
humerus,  these  two  portions  of  the  biceps  unite  in  a  large 
fleshy  belly,  which,  descending  to  within  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  the  elbow  ioint,  ends  in  a  flat  tendon ;  this 
sends  off  a  process  called  the  semilunar  fascia,  to  join  the 
general  aponeurosis  of  the  fore  arm,  and  then  sinks  below 
the  joint  into  a  triangular  hollow  between  the  supinator 
longus  and  pronator  teres,  and  is  inserted  into  the  back  part 
of  me  tubercle  of  the  radius :  a  bursa  intervenes  between 
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this  tendon  and  the  anterior  part  a£  ihe  tuberde*  which  is 
covered  by  cartilage ;  the  semilunar  fascia  which  arian  nar* 
row  from  the  forepart  of  this  tendon«  opposite  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  passes  upwards  and  inwards,  expanding  towards 
the  internal  condyle,  to  which,  and  to  the  muscles  proceed- 
ing from  it,  some  of  its  fibres  are  attached :  the  remaining 
become  continuous  with  the  aponeurosis  of- the  fore  arm. 
U$e,  to  flex  the  fore  arm,  and  make  tense  its  fascia ;  also  to 
abduct  and  raise  the  arm.  When  the  hand  is  prone,  the 
first  efiect  of  the  contraction  of  the  biceps  is  to  roil  the 
radius  outwards,  and  turn  the  hand  supine ;  the  long  ten- 
don of  the  biceps,  by  passing  over  the  head  of  the  humer- 
us, prevents  this  bone  being  dislocated  upwards  and  out- 
waras,  as  otherwise  might  occur,  in  consequence  of  a  fall, 
or  of  a  sudden  muscular  contraction :  the  biceps  may  also 
assist  the  coraco-brachialis,  in  rotatine  the  scapula  on  the 
humerus,  so  as  to  depress  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  The 
long  head  of  the  biceps  is  concealed  by  the  deltoid,  supnu 
spinatus  and  capsular  lieament;  the  short  head  by  the 
creat  pectoral  and  deltoia :  not  unfrequently  this  muscle 
has  another  origin  from  the  humerus  below  its  head ;  in 
some  a  fasciculus  unites  it  to  the  coraco-brachialis,  and  in 
others  to  the  brachialls  anticus  muscle,  which  lies  bO' 
hind  it. 

[This  mmcle  is  very  liable  to  varieties ;  ■ometimea  its  two  parts 
remaio  separate  as  £Eir  as  the  elbow,  in  a  few  rare  cases  it  has  had 
five  head^l 

The  belly  of  the  biceps  is  superficial,  and  lies  on  the 
brachialis  amicus,  so  also  is  the  tendon  in  its  passage  over 
the  elbow  ioint ;  the  brachial  artery  descends  alonff  its  in- 
ternal border,  and  somewhat  overlapped  by  it,  in  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  part  of  the  arm.  This  muscle  or  its  tendon 
will  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  living  subject,  in  case  we  are 
recjuired  to  tie  this  vessel,  but  superiorly  the  coraco-brach 
ialis  intervenes ;  the  semilunar  fascia  is  extended  over  the 
brachial  artery  and  nerve,  and  affords  them  some,  but  not 
a  constant  protection,  in  performing  venesection  in  the 
median  basilic  vein,  which  vein  is  superficial  to  this  fas- 
cia, but  parallel,  and  often  so  close  to  the  artery  as  to  ex- 
pose the  latter  to  some  danger  in  that  operation.  In  dislo- 
cation, and  in  other  injuries  of  the  shoulder  joint,  the  long 
tendon  of  the  biceps  is  sometimes  ruptured. 

Brachialis  Anticus,  or  Externus,  improperly  called  by 
some  Internvs,  arises  from  the  centre  of  the  humerus  by 
two  fleshj  slips,  one  on  either  side  of  the  insertion  of  tk<f 
deltoid,  from  the  forepart  of  the  bone  down  to  the  condy- 
les, and  on  each  side  as  far  as  the  inter-muscular  liga- 
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noiits;  the  flbrw  descend  ceoverciiig,  pass  anterior  to  tte 
elbow  JoiDty  adhere  to  the  synovial  membranev  and  are  §»• 
$erted  by  a  strong  tendon  into  the  coronoid  process  of  tfao 
ulna*  and  into  a  rough  surface  on  this  bone  beneath  that 
process*  I/se,  to  flex  the  fore  arm,  and  in  doing  so  it  draws 
the  synovial  membrane  out  of  the  angle  of  the  joint ;  it  also 
streng^ens  this  articulation  in  its  extended  state,  by  press- 
ing the  ulna  against  the  humerus,  and  supporting  tno  joint 
in  front ;  this  muscle  is  covered  by  the  biceps  and  by  the 
brachial  vessels  and  nerves ;  external  to  the  biceps  it  is 
superficial;  its  external  head  is  the  longer,  and  lies  be- 
tween  the  deltoid  and  second  head  of  the  triceps ;  the  in« 
temal  separates  the  deltoid  from  the  coraco-brachialis ; 
the  tendon  passes  deep  into  the  hollow  at  the  elbow,  behind 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  is  inserted  on  its  internal  side ; 
a  fleshy  fasciculus  often  unites  this  muscle  and  the  biceps 
about  the  middle  of  the  arm. 

[A  fitfciciilus  lomeiiaiet  paves  off  to  the  supinator  radii  kmgiis, 
and  sometinies  there  is  a  second  muscle  Imt  smalUat  the  outer  edgo 
of  the  main  muscle,  having  nearly  the  same  attachments.] 

Triceps  Extensor  CuBrn,  covers  the  back  of  the  humer« 
US,  and  extends  from  the  scapula  to  the  olecranon  ;  it  con- 
sists superiorly  of  three  portions,  viz.  the  middle  er  long, 
the  second  or  external,  and  the  third  or  ioternal,  or  short 
head,  or  the  brachialis  internus  or  posticus. 

The  lonf,  or  middle  head^  arises  by  a  flat  short  tendon 
tbout  an  inch  broad,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  of 
the  scapula,  and  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  inferior 
costa ;  It  also  adheres  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  capsular 
ligament ;  it  soon  ends  in  a  large  fleshy  belly  which  de- 
scends  along  the  back  part  of  the  humerus,  that  surface 
which  is  towards  the  bone  continues  tendinous  for  some 
distance :  about  the  superior  third  of  the  arm  it  jointf  the 
second  or  external  head^  which  arises  immediately  below  the 
insertion  of  the  teres  minor  by  a  narrow  tendinous  and 
fleshy  slip,  from  a  ridge  on  the  outer  side  of  the  humerus 
commencing  below  the  great  tuberosity,  and  leading  down 
to  the  external  condyle ;  it  also  arises  from  the  bone  be- 
hind this  ridge,  from  the  intermuscular  ligament,  and  from 
the  external  condyle,  by  a  tendon  which  passes  upwards 
and  inwards,  and  joins  the  remainder  of  the  muscle ;  these 
inferior  fibres  are  parallel  to  the  anconeus ;  the  ihirdf  or 
tihort  head,  or  hraehitdis  tntemiM,  or  posticus^  improperly  call- 
ed brachialis  externus,  arises  narrow  on  the  inside  of  the 
humerus,  above  its  centre,  commencing  tendinous  Just  be-r 
low  the  insertion  of  the  teres  major,  and  continuing  to 
arte  firom  the  ridge  which  leads  to  the  internal  condyle 
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and  from  the  internal  intermuscular  li^ment;  these 
three  portions  of  the  triceps  unite  above  the  middle  of 
the  arm,  and  descending  along  its  posterior  part,  end  in  a 
flat  broad  tendon  which  consists  or  two  laminee,  a  super- 
ficial and  a  deep;  the  former  is  continued  over  the  flat 
triangular  surface  of  the  olecranon  into  the  fascia  on  the 
back  part  of  the  fore  arm,  the  latter,  which  is  stronger 
but  narrower,  is  inserted  into  the  olecranon  process,  l/se, 
to  extend  the  fore  arm  on  the  arm,  and  by  its  long  portion 
to  carry  the  arm  backwards,  and  in  some  cases  to  adduct 
it;  it  also  draws  up  the  synovial  membrane  from  be- 
tween the  olecranon  process  and  the  humerus,  and  thus 
protects  it  from  pressure  in  the  extended  state  of  the  limb. 
The  lon^  head  gives  support  to  the  inferior  part  of  the 
capsular  h^ment  of  the  shoulder,  and  so  tends  to  pro- 
tect that  jomt  against  dislocation,  in  that  situation  where 
it  would  be  most  likely  to  occur.  The  sudden  contraction 
of  the  triceps  during  life  sometimes  breaks  ofl"  the  ole- 
cranon process,  and  draws  upwards  the  separated  portion, 
of  course  the  individual  loses  for  some  time  the  power  of 
extending  the  fore  arm;  the  fractured  piece,  however,  is 
prevented  being  separated  to  anv  considerable  distance  by 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  triceps  which  covers  the  olecranon, 
and  which  joins  the  fascia  of  the  fore  arm,  and  also  by  the 
inferior  fibres  of  this  muscle,  which  being  connected  to  the 
condyles,  and  having  to  ascend  a  little  to  the  olecranon, 
tend  to  draw  down  its  fractured  portion.  The  first,  or  long 
head  of  the  triceps,  arises  and  descends  between  the  two 
teres  muscles ;  the  second,  or  outer  head  commences  below 
the  teres  minor ;  and  the  third,  or  the  brachialis  internus 
or  posticus,  below  the  teres  major ;  the  long  and  the  second 
head  are  covered  above  by  the  deltoid,  the  remainder  of 
them  is  superficial  f  the  second  lies  external  to  the  supina- 
tor longus  and  radial  extensors  of  the  carpus;  the  third  or 
internal  head  is  also  superficial,  and  lies  between  the  bra- 
chialis anticus  and  coraco-brachialis  anteriorly,  and  the 
long  portion  of  the  triceps  posteriorly ;  the  ulnar  nerve  de- 
scends along  this,  and  the  radial  or  spiral  separates  it  from 
the  second  or  outer  head ;  a  small  bursa  lies  between  the 
tendon,  and  the  point  of  the  olecranon,  a  larger  one  between 
the  skin  and  the  aponeurosis  which  covers  that  process;  this 
superficial  bursa  is  peculiarly  liable  to  inflammation,  which 
is  generally  of  an  unhealthy  character,  in  consequence  of 
an  mjury,  such  as  a  fall  upon  the  elbow  producing  a  super- 
fici  il  lacerated  wound.  In  the  dissection  of  the  muscles  of 
the  arm,  we  should  notice  the  course  of  the  brachial  artery 
and  of  its  principal  branches,  also  the  divisions  of  the  axil- 
lary plexus  of  nerves :  the  cutaneous  veins  have  been  al« 
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r^dy  noticed ;  the  deep  yems  accompany  the  arteries,  two 
to  each. 

The  IrraehuU  artery^  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  sub- 
clavian  and  axillary,  descends  obliquely  outwards,  along 
the  inner  side,  first  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  and  afterwards 
of  the  biceps ;  near  the  elbow  it  inclines  forwards,  and  then 
sinks  beneath  the  fascia  of  the  biceps,  and  a  little  below 
the  bend  of  the  elbow  it  divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar 
arteries.  In  this  course  it  is  covered  by  the  fascia  and  in- 
t^uments,  and  overlapped  a  little  by  the  biceps ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded bv  a  sheath  of  cellular  membrane,  which  al^o 
contains  the  two  vensD  comites;  the  internal  cutaneous 
nerve  lies  superficial  to  it ;  the  median  or  brachial  is  also 
superficial  to  it  above,  and  rather  to  its  outer  side ;  about 
the  middle  of  the  arm,  it  crosses  the  artery,  and  inferiorly 
It  is  almost  always  to  its  ulnar  or  inner  side.  The  ulnar 
nerve  lies  internal  to  the  artery,  and  at  some  distance  from 
It  inferiorly ;  the  radial  or  spiral  nerve  is  posterior  to  i^ 
and  separates  it  above  from  the  triceps.  In  this  course  the 
artery  passes  over  the  tendons  of  the  latissimus  and  teres, 
a  small  part  of  the  triceps,  the  coraco-brachialis,  and  the 
brachialis  anticus.  The  brachial  artery  gives  off  several 
muscular  branches  from  its  external  side ;  and  from  its  in- 
ternal the  iuperior  prcfurula,  which  accompanies  the  spiral 
nerve  round  the  back  of  the  humerus  to  its  external  side ; 
the  nrferior  prtfunda  which  descends  along  with  the  ulnar 
nerve  towards  the  inner  condyle,  and  the  anastonvtlica 
magna,  which  runs  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow 
joints— See  Anatomy  of  the  Vascular  System. 

The  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  which 
are  met  with  in  the  dissection  of  tne  arm,  are  six  in  num- 
ber: first,  the  internal  eutaneous,  which  has  been  already 
noticed ;  second,  the  external  cutaneous^  or  musculo  cutane- 
ous, or  perforans  Casserii,  pierces  the  coraco-brachialis 
muscle,  descends  obliquely  outwards  between  the  biceps 
and  brachialis  anticus,  to  which  it  sends  several  filaments, 
and  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  supinator  longus  it  becomes 
cutaneous,  descending  along  with  the  cephalic  vein  and  its 
branches ;  third,  the  median  or  brachial  nerve  accomparaes 
the  brachial  artery  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  sinks  be- 
neath  the  muscles  of  the  fore  arm,  in  the  dissection  of 
which  the  remainder  of  its  course  will  be  exposed :  fourth, 
the  ulnar  nerve  descends  along  the  inner  portion  of  the 
triceps,  or  the  brachialis  internus,  runs  behind  the  inner, 
condyle,  and  is  then  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  fore 
arm  and  hand ;  fifth,  the  mtuculo-spK'aU  or  radial  nerve,  de- 
scends between  the  second  and  third  head  of  the  triceps, 
and  winds  round  the  back  part  of  the  humerus,  supplying 
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the  triceps  in  its  course;  it  next  runs  spirally  forwards  tn 
the  forepart  of  the  bone,  between  the  supinator  longus  and 
brachialis  anticus;  it  then  descends  over  the  forepart  of 
the  elbow  joint  to  the  muscles  of  the  fore  arm,  where  we 
shall  trace  it  afterwards ;  sixth,  the  eireumflex^  or  articular 
nerve,  accompanied  bv  the  posterior  circumflex  arterjv 
passes  out  of  tne  axilla  between  the  long  head  of  the  triceps 
and  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  winds  round  the  latter  be* 
neath  the  deltoid  muscle,  to  which  its  branches  are  distrl^ 
buted^ — See  Anatomy  of  Nervous  System. 


SECTION  n. 

DISSSCTION    OF   THE   FORE  ARM   AND   HAND. 

RiMOYX  the  integuments  from  the  front  and  back  of  the 
fore  arm  and  hand,  and  the  investing  fascia  will  be  exposed, 
together  with  the  sub-cutaneous  nerves  and  veins :  ue  lat- 
ter may  be  noticed  first  The  basilic  vein  is  seen  to  arise 
by  small  branches  from  the  sides  of^the  little  finger,  one  of 
which  is  named  salvatella ;  it  then  ascends  along  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  fore  arm,  receiving  in  this  course  small  branches 
from  the  front  and  back  of  the  arm,  and  passing  anterior 
to  the  internal  condyle,  it  is  joined  by  the  median  basilic ; 
it  then  ascends  alone  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  passes  be- 
neath the  fascia,  and  joins  one  of  the  deep  brachial  veins ; 
sometimes  it  continues  in  a  superficial  course  to  the  axilla, 
and  joins  the  axillary  vein.  The  cephalic  vein  commences 
by  several  small  branches  about  the  thumb  and  back  of 
the  hand  ;  it  ascends  along  the  radial  side  of  the  fore  arm, 
passes  over  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  is  joined  by  the  median 
cephalic  and  then  ascends  along  the  outside  of  the  arm  to 
the  clavicle.  The  median  vein  arises  by  small  branches 
from  the  forepart  of  the  wrist,  it  ascends  along  the  fore  arm 
between  the  cephalic  and  basilic  veins,  and  near  the  elbow 
divides  into  two  or  three  branches :  first,  the  median  bmtHkf 
which  ascends  obliquely  over  the  fascia  of  the  biceps  to 
join  the  basilic ;  second,  the  median  cephalic^  which  passes 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  and  joins  the  cephalic 
vein ;  the  third  branch  of  the  median,  when  present,  sinks 
deep,  and  joins  one  of  the  deep  veins.  The  mtemal  cula> 
neous  nerve  and  its  branches  accompany  the  basilic  veiii» 
some  passing  anterior,  others  posterior  to  it ;  the  external 
cutaneous,  or  musculo-cutaneous,  in  general  lies  behind 
the  cephalic  vein  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow»  its  braock* 
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afterwards  twine  around  that  vesad.    The  relation  betweea 
the  cutaneous  nerves  and  veins  is  liable  to  great  variety. 

The  fascia  cf  the  fore  arm  is  very  strong,  particularly  on 
the  posterior  part ;  it  consists  of  tendinous  £ibres»  which 
run  m  every  direction,  connected  on  eitiier  side  to  the  con- 
dyles, and  to  the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  these ;  it 
receives  an  addition  from  the  biceps  before,  and  from  the 
triceps  behind ;  as  it  descends,  it  invests  the  limb  so  closely 
as  to  give  it  a  certain  form ;  it  sends  septa  between  the  dif. 
fercnt  muscles,  which  give  attachment  to  several  fibres^ 
and  it  adheres  very  closely  to  the  olecranon  and  to  the  ulna 
its  whole  length ;  inferiorly  it  is  connected  to  the  annular 
ligaments  of  the  carpus.  The  annular  ligaments  of  the  wrist 
appear  formed  in  jp^rt  by  this  fascia,  strengthened  by 
proper  transverse  nbrcs;  the  posterior  is  attached  to  the 
styloid  process  of  the  ulna  internally,  and  to  that  of  the 
radius  externally ;  it  binds  down  the  extensor  tendons. 
The  anterior  annular  ligament  is  much  stronger ;  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  unciform  and  pisiform  bones  mtcrnally,  to 
the  scaphoid  and  trapezium  externally ;  its  upper  edge  is 
connected  to  the  fascia  of  the  fore  arm,  its  lower  to  that  of 
hand:  this  ligament,  together  with  the  carpus,  forms  a 
canal  or  ring  for  the  passage  of  the  flexor  tendons.  The 
integuments  of  the  hand  are  thin  posteriorly,  and  cover 
several  cutaneous  veins;. anteriorly  they  are  dense,  and 
the  subjacent  cellular  tissue  granulated  and  firm ;  on  the 
back  of  the  hand  a  very  thin  aponeurosis  exists,  but  ante- 
riorly, there  is  a  remarkable,  strong  fascia,  the  palmar 
fascia:  this  is  of  a  triangular  form,  commences  narrow  at 
the  annular  ligament,  from  which,  and  from  the  tendon  of 
the  palmaris  loneus,  it  arises;  it  then  expands  over  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  near  the  fingers  divides  into  four 
fasciculi,  each  of  which  is  forked  and  inserted  into  cither 
side  of  each  of  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons,  and  into 
the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  flrst  phalanges ;  transverse 
bands  pass  across  these  diverging  fasciculi,  and  several 
fibres  penetrate  between  the  tendons,  and  join  the  meta- 
carpal bones  and  the  interosseous  muscles;  a  thin  apo- 
neurosis, derived  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  palmar  fascia, 
covers  the  muscles  of  the  thumb,  and  a  similar  one,  those 
of  the  little  finger.  Attached  to  the  palmar  fascia  is  the 
following  small' cutaneous  muscle. 

Palmaris  Brevis,  arises  from  the  annular  ligament  and 
from  the  inner  edge  of  the  palmar  fascia ;  the  flbres  pass 
transversely  inwards,  and  are  inserted  by  scattered  flbres 
into  the  integuments  on  the  inner  side  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Use^  to  deepen  the  hollow  of  the  palm  of  the  hand 
by  drawing  the  integuments  towards  the  thumb.    We  have 
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Bo  analoRnus  muscle  to  this  in  ihe  fool.  We  may  now  dis* 
seel  off  ttie  fuaciu  uf  the  hund  and  fure  arm,  to  expose  tbe 
miucles;  in  some  situalions  it  is  tliiticult  and  unnt;cBS<mry 
to  separate  this  from  the  muscular  libres;  beneaili  tlia 
palmar  fascia  we  expose  the  superficial  palmar  arch  of  ves- 
sels and  nerves  passing  across  the  huxor  luodous  nnd  the 
luinbricalca  muscles. 

The  muscles  of  the  fore  arm  are  so  very  numerous,  that 
il  will  be  found  convenient  to  cIb$is  them  according  lo  their 
situation  and  their  use.  One  set  of  these  muscles  is  cm- 
ployed  in  bending  the  fore  arm,  wrist  and  lingers  i  these 
are  the  jfeeor*:  a  second,  nearly  allied  lo  these,  have  the 
power  of  pronating  the  hand,  that  is,  of  rolling  the  radius 
across  the  ulna,  so  as  to  make  tbe  putm  of  the  hand  look 
downwards;  these  are  the  Tironalw-j.-  a  third  set,  the  erter^ 
tori,  can  extend  the  fore  arm,  hand,  and  flnpirs ;  and  n 
fourth,  allied  to  these,  the  nininafori,  can  turn  the  hand 
supine:  thai  is,  place  the  radius  and  ulna  on  the  same 
plane,  and  make  the  palm  of  the  hand  look  upwards.    Tho 

Sranators  and  flexors  arise  chiefly  from  the  internal  coo- 
yle,  and  from  the  inner  or  ulnar  side  of  the  fore  arm ; 
each  of  these  divisions  may  be  arranged  into  a  supcrRciul 
and  deep  layer. 

The  pronators  and  flexors  arising  from  the  inner  side  of 
the  fore  arm,  are  eight  in  number :  five  in  the  superflcial 
layer,  three  in  the  deep ;  the  five  superficial  are,  the  prona- 
tor teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  palmaris  longus,  flexor  digi- 
torum  sublimis,  and  flexor  carpi  ulaaris:  the  three  dm 
muscles  are  the  flexor  digitorum  profundus,  flexor  pollicia 
loDgns,  and  pronator  quadratus.  In  the  following  descrip. 
tion  of  these  muscles,  the  hand  is  supposed  to  be  turned 
forwards  the  radius  est(>rnally,  and  the  ulna  internally, 
Tbe  muscles,  which  arise  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  are  covered  by  the  ftscia  of  the  biceps ;  they 
cannot  be  separated  from  each  other  above,  but  have  a 
common  tendinous  origin  ftom  the  condyle,  the  Riscia,  and 
itfl  septa,  also  from  the  ulna. 

pROKATOB  Radii  Teres,  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
tiie  anterior  part  of  the  internal  condyle-,  from  the  fascia 
of  the  fore  arm  and  its  intermuscular  septa ;  also  by  a 
amall  tendon  from  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna;  the 
median  nerve  aeparales  those  origins ;  the  fibres  pass  ob- 
liquely outwards  over  the  radius,  and  are  inwr/wt  chiefly 
tendinous,  into  the  outer  and  baclt  part  of  (he  radius,  about 
its  centre.  V«,  to  pronate  the  hand,  by  rolling  the  radius 
forwards  and  inwards  over  the  ulna  ;  it  is  also  a  flexor  of 
tbe  fore  arm  :  this  is  the  most  external  of  the  muscles,  aris- 
ing from  the  loner  condyle  ;  it  is  superflcisl,  except  at  its 
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insertion,  which  is  covered  by  the  supinator  longus,  and  by 
the  radial  vessels ;  it  lies  inferior  to  the  supinator  brevis : 
this  muscle  forms  the  internal  boundary  or  the  triangular 
hollow  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  which  contains  the  tendon 
<^  the  biceps,  the  brachial  nerve  and  vessels. 

[Varieiy,     This  muscle  is  sometimes  double.] 

Flexor  Carpi  Radialis,  arises  narrow  and  tendinous 
from  the  inner  condyle,  and  fleshy  from  the  intermuscular 
septa ;  it  forms  a  thick  belly,  which  lies  very  superficial, 
and  ends  in  a  prominent  flat  tendon;  this  descends  ob- 
liquely outwards,  passes  beneath  the  annular  ligament* 
and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
index  finder.  Vse^  to  bend  the  hand,  and  assist  in  prona- 
ting  it ;  this  muscle  is  overlapped  above  by  the  pronator 
teres,  and  covered  below  by  the  annular  ligament  and  by 
the  muscles  of  the  thumb,  so  that  its  insertion  cannot  be 
seen  until  the  palm  of  the  hand  has  been  dissected ;  it 
arises  and  descends  at  first  between  the  pronator  teres  and 
palmaris  longus,  afterwards  between  this  latter  and  the 
supinator  longus,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  radial 
nerve  and  vessels :  the  radial  edge  of  this  tendon  may  serve 
as  a  guide,  in  cutting  down  on  the  radial  artery  in  the  liv- 
ing subject. 

Palmaris  Longus  arises  by  a  slender  tendon  from  the 
inner  condyle,  and  from  the  fascia  of  the  fore  arm ;  forms 
a  short  belly,  which  ends  in  a  flat  tendon  ;  inserted  near  the 
root  of  the  thumb  into  the  annular  ligament  and  palmar  apo- 
neurosis. Use,  to  bend  the  hand  and  mako  tense  the  palmar 
fascia;  it  descends  between  the  flexorcarpi  radialisnnd  ulna- 
ris,  and  lies  on  the  flexor  sublimis :  it  is  sometimes  wanting. 

[Somclime8  iu  fleshy  part  ifl  in  the  middle,  and  at  other  times  its 
belly  extends  almost  to  the  wrist.] 

Flexor  Carpi  Ulnaris,  arises  tendinous  from  the  internal 
condyle,  tendinous  and  fl(ishy  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
olecranon  process ;  the  ulnar  nerve  and  posterior  ulnar  re- 
current arteries  separate  these  origins;  it  also  arises  by  a 
tendinous  expansion  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  ulna  nearly 
its  whole  length,  and  from  the  fascia  of  the  foro  arm,  the 
fibres  pass  obliquely  forwards  to  a  tendon  which  descends 
in  front  of  the  ulna,  and  which  overlaps  the  ulnar  nerve 
and  vessels,  and  is  inserted  into  the  pisiform  bone,  and  by  a 
few  ligamentous  fibres  into  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal 
bone ;  this  insertion  is  also  connected  to  the  muscles  of  the 
little  finger.  Use,  to  flex  the  hand,  and  adduet  it,  particu- 
larly when  assisted  by  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris :  adduc- 
tion of  the  hand  is  not  so  limited  as  abduction,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ulna  being  shorter  below  than  the  radius. 
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This  muscle  is  superficial,  and  lies  internal  and  rather  pos- 
terior to  the  preceding  muscles ;  it  descends  b(!twecn  the 
flexor  sublimis  and  extensor  carpi  ulnuris,  and  lies  upon 
the  flexor  profundus ;  the  tendon  passes  over  the  annular 
ligament,  and  is  connected  to  it  by  a  tendinous  slip,  which 
also  passes  over  the  ulnar  artery  and  nerve. 

Flexor  Digitohum  Sublimis  Perforatus,  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  internal  condyle  and  internal  lateral 
ligament ;  tendinous  from  the  coronoid  process,  and  llcshy 
from  the  radius  below  its  tubercle,  internal  to  the  pronator 
teres,  and  between  the  supinator  brevis  and  flexor  pollicis 
longus :  it  forms  a  large  muscle,  which  ends  in  four  ten- 
dons ;  these  descend,  two  anterior,  for  the  middle  and  ring 
finger ;  and  two  posterior,  for  the  index  and  little  finger ; 
they  all  pass  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  and  proceed 
along  the  palm  of  the  hand,  superficial  to  the  deep  flexor 
tendons,  and  beneath  the  palmar  fascia :  and  at  the  flrst 
phalanx  of  each  finger,  or  opposite  the  head  of  each  me- 
tacarpal bone,  each  of  these  tendons  becomes  enclosed  in 
a  strong  sheath,  with  one  of  4he  deep  flexors;  this  sheath 
is  continued  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  second  pha- 
lanx. Near  the  end  of  the  first  phalanx,  each  of  the  su- 
perficial flexor  tendons  is  split  for  the  passage  of  the 
tendon  of  the  deep  flexor,  which  is  continui^d  on  to  the 
last  or  uncual  phalanx;  while  the  divisions  of  each  of  the 
superficial  tendons  become  somewhat  twisted,  that  is,  their 
inner  or  (Hjposed  edges  are  everted  or  folded  out  beneath 
the  decip  flexor,  so  as  to  Ihc  nearer  to  the  bono,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  second  phalanx.  Use, 
to  flex  the  second  joint  of  each  finger  on  the  hand,  the 
hand  on  the  fore  arm,  and  the  latter  on  the  arm.  The 
origin  of  this  muscle  is  partly  conceah^d  by  the  three  first 
described  muscles,  whicn  arise  from  the  internal  condyle, 
and  to  which  it  is  connected  by  the  intermuscular  s(»pta ; 
inferiorly  a  portion  of  it  is  superficial  between  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  and  palmaris  longus.  The  tendons  of  this 
muscle  are  enveloped  in  a  large  bursa  behind  the  annular 
ligament;  this  carpal  bursals  connected  anteriorly  to  the 
annular  ligament,  posteriorly  to  the  carpus,  is  expanded 
around  the  superficial  and  dc^ep  flexor  tendons,  the  medi- 
an !ierve,  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  pollicis  longus,  and 
ends  above  and  below  in  a  cul  de  sac^  ench  end  of  which 
extends  beyond  the  edges  of  the  annular  ligament. 

^This  bursa  is  tho  seat  of  that  aflfoclion  called  pranglion,  in  which 
the  bursa  forms  a  sort  uf  hour  ((lass  tumour,  one  frlobc  projcctin/;^  into 
the  palm  of  tho  hartd,  the  othtT  on  tho  fore  part  of  tho  wrist  and  the 
middle  being  constricted  by  the  annular  ligament ;  on  opening  this 
tumoiB  it  may  be  found  filled  with  tenim,  either  thin  and  watery,  or 
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▼Ry^aBiomiiioin ;  or  with  a  tubitanee  retemblinf  rkse  water ;  or  in 
more  rare  cases  with  a  great  number  of  small  and  distinct  bodies 
like  grains  of  barley.  In  the  only  case  of  this  kind  which  we  have  met 
with,  there  was  very  little  fluid,  and  none  of  the  ordinary  flucfuation, 
but  an  albuminous  crepitus  or  grating  sound,  such  as  is  sometimes 
heard  in  inflammation  around  joints  afler  contusions :  the  rationale 
of  cure  in  all  these  cases,  is  to  eflect  an  obliteration  of  the  sac,  by 
adhesiTe  inflammation.] 

In  the  palm  of  the  hand  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  subli- 
mis  are  covered  by  the  integuments,  palmar  fascia,  and 
the  superficial  palmar  arch  of  vessels  and  nerves ;  along 
the  fingers  eacn  tendon  is  enclosed  in  a  strong  fibrous 
sheath,  which  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  second  pha- 
lanx of  each  fineer ;  this  sheath,  together  with  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  phalanges,  forms  a  complete  canal  or  tube, 
which,  half  fibrous  and  half  osseous,  is  lined  by  a  syno- 
vial membrane,  which  forms  a  cul  de  sac  at  cither  extremi- 
ty ;  being  reflected  over  the  tendons  it  encloses,  and  form- 
ing several  folds  or  frccna  to  connect  these  tendons  to  this 
canal :  this  sheath  is  weak,  opposite  each  articulation, 
but  is  very  strong  on  the  phalanges ;  its  anterior  extremi- 
ty is  continuous  with  the  insertion  of  the  deep  flexor 
tendon. 

[Varietiea,  The  tendon  to  the  little  finjirer  is  sometimes  wanting, 
and  supplied  by  the  flexor  profundus ;  the  portion  of  the  muftcle  going 
to  the  fore  finger,  is  sometimes  so  distinct,  as  to  appear  like  a  tiepa. 
rate  muscle.] 

Divide  the  flexor  sublimis  and  carpi  radialis,  and  the 
three  deep  muscles  will  be  partially  exposed, — namely, 
the  flexor  digitorum  profundus,  flexor  pollicis  longus,  and 
nearly  concealed  by  these,  the  pronator  quadrat  us. 

Flexor  Digitorum  Profundus  Perforans,  arises  fleshy 
from  three  superior  fourths  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
ulna,  and  from  the  internal  half  of  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment; it  sometimes  receives  a  small  slip  from  the  radius 
below  its  tubercle ;  it  forms  a  thick  muschi  which  descends 
along  the  middle  and  ulnar  side  of  the  fore  arm,  and  ends 
in  four  flat  tendons;  these  pass  beneath  the  annular  liga- 
ment, enter  the  ligamentous  sheaths  on  the  fingers,  pass 
through  the  slits  in  the  supfjrficial  flexor  tcmdons,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  last  phalanx  of  each  finger.  Use^  to  bend 
the  last  phalanx  and  to  co-operate  with  th(^  superficial 
flexor  muscle  in  bending  the  other  phalanges  and  the 
wrist ;  this  muscle  is  covered  by  those  of  the  superficial 
layer,  which  have  been  described ;  the  ulnar  ves8<ls,  the 
median  and  ulnar  nerves  also  descend  along  it ;  and  it 
covers  the  ulna,  the  interosseous  ligament  and  vessels,  the 

11* 
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pronator  quadratus  and  the  carpus,  and  on  each  finger  its 
tendon  is  superficial  to  that  of  the  flexor  sublimis. 

[Variety.  There  is  sometimes  a  fasciculus  uniting  the  tendon 
going  to  the  fore  finger,  with  the  flexor  longus  poUicis.] 

Flexor  Pollicis  Longus,  arises  from  the  forepart  of  the 
radius,  commencing  narrow  just  below  its  tubercle,  and 
from  the  interosseous  membrane,  to  within  about  two 
inches  of  the  carpus,  it  also  very  frequently  arises  by  a 
lone  and  narrow  tendinous  and  fleshy  slip  from  the  coro- 
noid  process ;  this  at  first  looks  like  a  distmct  muscle ;  all 
the  fibres  descend  obliquely  forwards  to  a  tendon,  which 
passes  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  and  then  runs  out- 
wards between  the  two  portions  of  the  short  flexor,  and 
the  two  sesamoid  tubercles  at  the  extremity  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone ;  it  next  enters  a  strong  ligamentous  sheath, 
and  is  confined  by  it  as  far  as  the  last  phalanx  of  the 
thumbs  into  the  middle  of  which  it  is  inserted.  Use,  to  flex 
and  adduct  the  different  joints  of  the  thumb  upon  the  hand, 
and  the  latter  upon  the  fore  arm.  This  muscle  is  covered 
by  the  flexor  sublimis  and  radialis,  and  by  the  radial  ves- 
sels, and  infcriorly  by  the  annular  ligament,  it  descends 
along  the  radial  side  of  the  flexor  profundus. 

Pronator  Quadratus,  is  exposed  by  separating  the  flexor 
pollicis  and  profundus ;  it  is  a  small  square  muscle  situat- 
ed just  above  the  carpus,  and  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  inferior  fifth  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ulna ; 
the  fibres  pass  transversely  outwards,  descend  a  little,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  inferior  fourth  of 
the  radius.  Use,  to  roll  the  radius  over  the  ulna,  and  so 
to  pronate  the  hand :  this  muscle  is  covered  by  the  ten- 
dons of  the  preceding,  and  by  the  ulnar  and  radial  vessels, 
and  it  lies  on  the  interosseous  ligament,  the  radius  and  the 
ulna. 

[Variety.    This  muscle  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  wanting.] 

The  muscles  which  are  situated  on  the  outer  and  back 
part  of  the  fore  arm  are  supinators  and  extensors,  and  are 
also  arranged  into  two  layers,  a  superficial  and  deep ;  the 
superficial  consists  of  seven,  namely,  supinator  radii  lon- 
gus, extensor  carpi  radialis  longus,  and  brevis,  extensor 
digitorum  communis,  extensor  minimi  digiti,  extensor  car- 
pi ulnaris  and  anconceus ;  these  muscles  arise  more  dis- 
tinctly than  those  on  the  internal  side  of  the  arm :  some 
of  them  however,  particularly  those  on  the  back  part,  are 
closely  connected  to  each  other,  arising  in  common  from 
the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  intermuscular  ligaments 
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and  the  fascia,  which  is  partly  derived  from  the  tendon  of 
the  triceps. 

SiTFiNATOB  Radh  Longus,  forms  the  prominence  along 
the  outer  and  anterior  part  of  the  fore  arm,  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  external  ridge  of  the  humerus,  com- 
mencing a  little  below  the  deltoid  and  continuing  to  with- 
in about  two  inches  of  the  outer  condyle ;  it  also  arises 
from  the  intermuscular  ligament,  which  separates  it  from 
the  second  or  outer  head  of  the  triceps,  between  which  and 
the  brachialis  anticus  this  muscle  is  situated.  The  supi- 
nator longus  descends  alon^  the  outer  and  anterior  part  of 
the  elbow,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  fore  arm  ends  in  a 
flat  tendon,  which  descends  alon^  the  radius,  and  is  inserted 
into  a  rough  surface  on  the  outside  of  that  bone,  near  its 
styloid  process.  Use,  to  roll  the  radius  backwards,  so  as 
to  make  the  hand  look  supine ;  it  can  also  bend  the  elbow 
Joint.  This  muscle  is  superficial ;  it  passes  over  the  ex- 
tensor carpi  radialis  longus  above,  the  tendon  of  the  pro- 
nator teres  in  the  middle,  and  the  'radius  inferiorly  ;  its  ten- 
don descends  at  first  between  the  pronator  teres  and  ex- 
tensor radialis  longus,  afterwards  between  the  latter  and 
that  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis ;  at  its  insertion  it  is  cross- 
ed by  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb.  This  muscle 
and  Its  tendon  overlap  the  radial  nerve  and  vessels;  its 
ulnar  edge,  therefore,  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  latter,  in 
case  we  are  required,  during  life,  to  expose  them,  in  order 
to  tie  a  Kgature  around  the  radial  artery. 

ExTSNsoR  Carpi  Radialis  Longus,  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  the  ridge  on  the  external  side  of  the  humerus, 
between  the  supinator  longus  and  the  external  condyle ; 
it  forms  a  thick  short  belly  which  passes  over  the  outside 
of  the  joint,  ends  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  descends  along 
the  outer  and  back  part  Of  the  radius,  runs  through  a 

5roove  on  its  lower  extremity,  and  passing  over  the  wrist 
oint,  is  inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  carpal  end  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  fineer,  nearly  opposite  to 
that  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  i7«e,  it  extends  the  wrist, 
bends  the  hand  backwards,  and  abducts  it  a  little ;  it  may 
also  assist  in  bending  the  elbow  joint;  its  belly  is  covered 
by  the  last  described  muscle,  but  projects  behind  it;  the 
tendon  descends  behind  that  of  the  supinator  longus,  and 

f masses  beneath  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  the  annular 
igament;  it  covers  the  supinator  brevis  and  the  following 
muscle. 

[Varieties,  This  munclc  w  al«)  Bometime*  inwrtcd  into  the  third 
metacarpal  bone  by  a  distinct  alip ;  aometimes  this  muscle  and  the 
next,  are  so  blended,  as  to  appear  common.] 

EzT£N80R  Cabpx  Radialis  Brevis,  arises  tendinous  and 
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fleshy  from  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  externa* 
condyle,  and  from  the  external  lateral  lieament,  forms  a 
thick  belly,  which  descends  along  the  bacK  part  of  the  ra- 
dius, ends  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  runs  through  the  same 
groove  as  the  tendon  of  the  last  muscle,  internal  to  which 
It  lies ;  passes  also  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  and  is 
vmerted  mto  the  carpal  extremity  of  the  third  metacarpal 
bone,  or  that  of  the  middle  finger.  Usti  similar  to  that  of 
the  last;  it  is  covered  superiorly  by  the  last  described 
muscle,  and  by  the  supinator  longus,  and  below  by  the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb,  and  by  that 
of  the  last  muscle,  and  by  the  skin ;  it  covers  the  supmator 
brevis  and  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  teres. 

Extensor  Digjtorum  Communis,  is  situated  more  towards 
the  back  part  of  the  fore  arm  than  the  last  described  mus- 
cles ;  it  arises  in  common  with  the  last,  and  with  the  exten- 
sor minimi  digiti  from  the  external  condyle,  the  fascia,  and 
its  intermuscular  processes,  also  from  the  ulna;  it  de- 
scends along  the  back  of  the  fore  arm,  and  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  latter  ends  in  four  tendons,  which  pass  under  the 
annular  ligament  in  a  groove  in  the  radius,  extend  along 
the  back  of  the  hand,  expanding  as  they  approach  the  four 
fingers,  into  all  the  phalanges  of  which  they  are  inserted  by 
a  tendinous  expansion.  Use^  to  extend  all  the  joints  of  the 
fingers,  also  the  carpus ;  this  muscle  arises  between  the 
extensor  carpi  radialis  brevis  and  extensor  minimi  digiti ; 
it  descends  superficially  between  these,  and  over  the  supi- 
nator brevis  and  extensors  of  the  thumb  ;  on  the  back  of 
the  hand  the  tendons  are  connected  to  each  other  by  cross 
slips ;  that  which  goes  to  the  ring  finger  is  the  largest ;  all 
the  tendons,  as  they  approach  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx, 
become  thick  but  narrow ;  afterwards  they  enlarge  and 
are  joined  by  the  tendons  of  the  lumbricales  and  intcros- 
sei ;  at  the  articulation  of  the  first  and  second  phalanx 
each  divides  into  three  bands ;  the  middle  une  is  inserted 
into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  second  phalanx  ;  the  late- 
ral pass  along  the  sides  of  this  articulation ;  they  after- 
wards converge  and  unite  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  is  insert- 
ed into  the  base  of  the  last  or  third  phalanx,  The  back 
part  of  all  the  fingers  is  covered,  as  far  as  the  last  phalanx, 
by  a  tendinous  expansion,  derived  from  these  tendons,  and 
from  those  of  the  lumbricales  and  interossei  muscles. 

[Variety.  This  muscle  sometimes  sends  a  double  tendon  to  the 
little  finger.] 

Extensor  Carpi  Ulnaris  is  very  superficial,  arises  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  between  the  extensor  minimi  digiti  and 
anoon®us,  from  the  external  condyle,  fascia  and  intennus- 
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cular  septa;  descends  obliquel}r  inwards,  between  the 
flexor  ulnaris  and  extensor  minimi  digiti,  towards  the  ulna, 
and  receives  an  addition  from  it ;  it  ends  in  a  strong  ten- 
don, which  runs  through  a  groove  on  the  back  of  the  ulna, 
beneath  the  annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  car- 
nal end  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  Use^  to  extend  the 
nand  and  bend  it  backwards :  also  to  adduct  it,  that  is,  flex 
it  laterally  towards  the  ulna. 

[Varietjf.  Sometimct  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  it  united  to  the 
extensor  muscle  of  the  little  finj^er.] 

A1100N.EUS,  small,  triangular,  and  placed  at  the  outer  side 
of  the  olecranon,  beneath  the  skm ;  arises  narrow  and 
fleshy  from  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  external 
condyle  and  lateral  ligament,  forms  a  thick  triangular 
mass,  which  adheres  to  the  synovial  membrane  and  de- 
scends obliquely  inwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  external 
surface  of  the  olecranon,  and  about  the  superior  fiAh  of 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna.  Use,  to  extend  the  fore 
arm  on  the  arm,  and  to  raise  the  synovial  membrane  out 
of  the  articulation ;  this  muscle  is  partly  covered  by  the 
tendon  and  aponeurosis  of  the  triceps;  the  remainder  of 
it  is  superficial ;  it  is  situated  between  the  olecranon  and 
the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris ;  it  often  appears  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  triceps ;  it  covers  a  portion  of  the  elbow  joint 
and  of  the  supinator  brevis. 

Extensor  Minimi  Digiti,  vel  Auricularis,  arises  in  com- 
mon with  the  extensor  communis,  and  descends  between  it 
and  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris;  it  forms  a  small  fleshy 
belly,  which  descends  very  obliquely  inwards,  and  ends  in 
a  slender  tendon ;  this  passes  through  a  separate  groove  in 
the  radius,  and  also  through  a  distinct  division  of  the  an- 
nular ligament,  in  which  situation  it  is  frequently  found 
divided  into  two,  which  continue  in  contact,  and  afterwards 
unite ;  this  tendon  becomes  attached  to  the  fourth  tendon 
of  the  extensor  communis,  and  is  inserted  along  with  it  into 
the  posterior  part  of  the  phalanges  of  the  little  finger. 
Use,  to  assist  the  extensor  communis,  and  to  extend  and 
abduct  the  little  finger  independent  of  the  others. 

The  deep  muscles  in  this  situation  are  five  in  number, 
they  will  be  exposed  by  removing  the  superficial  layer ; 
they  consist  of  the  supinator  radii  brevis,  three  extensors 
of  the  thumb,  and  the  indicator. 

Supinator  Radii  BREvas,  short  and  flat,  surrounds  the 
upper  part  of  the  radius,  arises  from  the  external  condyle, 
external  lateral  and  coronary  ligaments,  and  from  a  ridpe 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  ulna,  which  commences  below  its 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity ;  the  fibres  adhere  to  the  capsular 
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ligament,  and  descend  obliquely  outwards  and  forwards 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  radius,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  upper  third  of  the  external  and  anterior  surface  of  this 
bone,  trom  above  its  tubercle  down  to  the  insertion  of  the 
pronator  teres.  Use^  to  turn  the  radius  outwards,  so  as  to 
make  the  hand  look  supine ;  it  can  also  assist  in  extending 
the  fore  arm.  This  muscle  nearly  surrounds  the  upper 
part  of  the  radius,  it  is  covered  by  the  supinator  longus, 
the  radial  extensors  of  the  carpus,  and  the  extensor  digito- 
rum  communis  externally ;  by  the  anconseus  and  extensor 
ulnaris  posterlbrly ;  and  anteriorly  by  the  radial  nerve  and 
vessels,  and  by  the  brachialis  and  biceps ;  it  partly  sur- 
rounds the  humeral  and  ulnar  articulations  of  the  radius ; 
its  anterior  edge  is  notched  above  for  the  insertion  of  the 
biceps,  and  is  overlapped  by  the  pronator  teres  below. 

[  Variety,    This  muscle  is  socnetimet  double.] 

Extensor  Ossis  Metacarpi  Pollicis,  or  Abductor  Pol- 
Licis  LoNGUs,  arises  fleshy  from  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  ulna,  below  the  anconseus,  also  from  the  inter- 
osseous ligament  and  posterior  surface  of  the  radius  below 
the  supinator  brevis ;  it  descends  outwards  and  forwards, 
and  ends  in  a  tendon,  which  passes  through  a  groove  on 
the  outside  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  runs  by  the  side 
of  the  carpus,  and  is  inserted  in  general  by  two  tendons, 
one  into  the  os  trapezium,  and  the  other  into  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  Use^  to 
extend  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb,  and  separate  it  from 
the  fingers;  it  tilso  extends  the  wrist,  and  abducts  the 
hand  ;  it  can  also  assist  in  supination.  The  origin  of  this 
muscle  is  concealed  by  the  extensor  communis  and  carpi 
ulnaris;  the  tendon  is  superficial  and  passes i)ver  the  ten- 
dons of  the  radial  extensors  of  the  carpus,  also  over  the 
radial  vessels. 

[  Variety.     This  muscle  is  sometimes  double.] 

Extensor  Primi  Internodii  Pollicis,  or  Extensor  JVIinor, 
ariaes  from  the  back  part  of  the  ulna,  below  its  middle,  and 
from  the  interosseous  ligament  and  radius;  it  descends 
along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  la.st  muscle;  its  tendon  passes 
through  the  same  groove  in  the  radius,  is  bound  down 
by  the  same  portion  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  is  insert^ 
ed  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  first  phalanx  ;  a  small  slip 
is  often  continued  on  to  the  second  phalanx.  Use,  to  ex- 
tend the  second  joint  of  the  thumb,  and  to  assist  the  last 
described  muscle;  its  connexions  are  also  similar. 

\  Varieties,  This  muscle  is  sometimes  an  appendage  of  the  last, 
and  sometimes  confounded  with  the  next  muscle.] 

ExTENsoB  Secundi   Internodii  Pollicis,  or   Extbnsob 
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Major*  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna  above 
its  centre,  and  from  the  interosseous  membrane ;  its  belly 
overlaps  the  two  former  muscles,  its  tendon  passes  alons 
a  distinct  groove  in  the  radius,  runs  over  the  outer  side  c^ 
the  wrist,  the  metacarpal  bone  and  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb,  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  second 
or  last  phalanx.  Use^  to  extend  the  last  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  upon  the  first,  and  to  assist  the  former  muscles  in 
extending  and  supinating  the  hand.  The  tendon  of  this 
muscle  is  separated  from  the  two  former,  on  the  outer  and 
back  part  of  the  wrist,  by  a  considerable  interval,  in  which 
we  perceive  the  tendons  of  the  radial  extensors  of  the  car- 
pus, and  the  radial  artery ;  the  relations  of  this  muscle  in 
other  respects  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  other  ex* 
tensors  oi  the  thumb. 

Extensor  Indicis,  or  Indicatob,  arises  from  the  middle 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna  and  interosseous  mem- 
brane ;  its  tendon  passes  under  the  annular  ligament  along 
with  those  of  the  common  extensor,  is  attached  to  the  ra- 
dial side  of  that  tendon  which  belongs  to  the  fore  fineer* 
and  is  inserted  along  with  it  into  its  second  and  third  pha- 
langes. Use,  it  assists  the  common  extensor,  or  produces 
the  extension  of  the  fore  finger  alone,  as  in  pointing.  This 
muscle  is  concealed  by  the  extensor  communis  and  ulna- 
ris,  lies  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  extensor  pollicis  major, 
and  its  tendon  passes  under  those  of  the  common  extensor, 
to  which  it  is  sometimes  connected  by  a  tendinous  slip. 

[Varieties.  This  muscle  sometimes  has  two  bellies,  sometimes  it 
is  double,  anU  the  second  muscle  goes  to  the  middle  finger.] 

Next  dissect  the  muscles  of  the  hand ;  first,  those  in  the 
palm,  which  consist,  externally,  of  the  muscles  of  the 
thumb ;  internally,  of  those  of  the  little  finger,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  lumbricales  superficially,  and  the  cmterior 
intcrosssei,  deep  seated. 

The  short  muscles  of  the  thumb  are  five  in  number,  viz. 
the  abductor,  opponens,  fiexor  brevis,  adductor  pollicis, 
and  abductor  indicis. 

Abductor  Pollicis,  arises  broad  and  thin  from  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  annular  ligament,  os  naviculare  and  trap- 
ezium, inserted  into  the  outside  of  the  base  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx, and  by  an  expansion  into  the  back  of  both  phalan- 
ges ;  its  name  implies  its  use,  to  separate  the  thumb  from 
tne  fingers ;  it  lies  superficial,  and  is  most  external  of  these 
small  muscles,  which  form  the  ball  of  the  thumb. 

Opponens  Pollicis,  or  Flexor  Ossis  Metacarpi,  arises 
from  the  annular  ligament  and  os  naviculare ;  inserted  into 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 
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UsBf  to  approximate  the  thumb  to  the  fingers ;  it  is  internal 
10  and  partly  overlapped  by  the  last  muscle ;  it  lies  on  a 
part  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  of  the  following  muscle, 
from  which  it  is  separated  with  ditficulty. 

Flexor  Pollicis  Brevis,  consists  of  two  portions,  between 
which  is  the  tendon  of  the  Aexor  longus ;  one  head,  the  ex- 
iemal  or  anterior,  arises  from  the  inside  of  the  annular  liga- 
ment, and  from  the  trapezium  and  scaphoid  bones,  passes 
outwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  external  sesamoid  bone  or 
cartilage  and  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb ;  the 
second,  or  internal  or  posterior,  arises  from  the  os  magnum, 
and  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger ; 
it  also  passes  outwards,  distmct  from  the  other  at  first,  but 
afterwards  united  to  it,  and  is  inserted  into  the  internal  sesa- 
moid bone,  and  base  of  the  first  phalanx.  Use,  to  ^ex  the 
first  phalanx  and  metacarpal  bone  on  the  carpus ;  this  mus- 
cle is  concealed  by  the  two  former,  and  by  the  first  lum- 
bricalis ;  it  covers  the  two  first  interossei  muscles,  and  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radiaUs ;  its  outer  edge  is  con- 
nected to  the  opponens  pollicis,  and  the  internal  to  the  ad- 
ductor. 

Adductor  Pollicis,  triangular  and  broad,  arises  fleshy 
from  three-fourths  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  third  meta- 
ccurpal  bone,  or  that  of  the  middle  finger,  the  fibres  pass  out- 
wards over  the  second  metacarpal  bone,  and  converging  are 
inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  root  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  thumb,  alone  with  part  of  the  last  muscle ;  its  name 
denotes  its  use.  This  muscle  at  its  origin  is  covered  ante- 
riorly by  the  deep  flexor  tendons  and  by  the  lumbricales ; 
its  insertion  is  covered  by  the  following  muscle,  which  may 
be  best  seen  from  behind. 

Abductor  Indicis,  is  also  trian^lar,  is  situated  between 
the  thumb  and  index  finger,  and  is  best  seen  on  the  poste- 
rior aspect  of  the  hand.  Arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore  finger,  and  from  one-half 
of  that  of  the  thumb ;  its  fibres  extend  obliquely  inwards 
and  forwards,  end  in  a  tendon  which  passes  by  the  outer 
side  of  the  first  joint  of  the -fore  finger,  and  is  inserted  inty 
the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  its  first  phalanx.  Use,  to  sepa- 
rate the  fore  finger  from  the  others,  or  to  adduct  the  thumb. 
This  muscle  is  superficial  posteriorly ;  anteriorly  it  is  cover- 
ed by  that  last  described ;  the  radial  artery  passes  between 
its  two  heads  or  origins :  this  muscle  is  similar  to,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  posterior  interossei ;  like  these 
also,  its  insertion  joins  that  of  the  common  extensor  tendon. 
In  the  middle  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  cure  seen  four  small 
muscles. 

LmttBicALBSt  are  four  in  number;  they  arise  from  tbA 
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outer  or  radial  aide  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus, 
near  the  carpus,  a  little  beyond  the  annular  ligament ;  they 
each  form  a  small  fleshy  belly,  which  ends  in  a  tendon ; 
this  runs  along  the  radial  side  of  the  finger,  joins  the  tendon 
of  the  corresponding  ^teroeseous  muscle,  and  is  inserted 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  phalanx  into  the  tendinous  ex- 
pansioo  which  covers  the  back  part  of  each  finger.  Use,  to 
assist  in  bending  the  first  joint  of  the  finger ;  they  cannot 
do  so  unless  the  flexors  are  tense ;  they  can  also  adduct  and 
abduct  the  fingers,  and  when  the  comnion  extensor  muscle 
is  in  action,  they  may  assist  in  extending  them ;  these  small 
muscles  are  covered  by  the  superficial  flexor  tendons,  pal- 
mar  vessels  and  nerves :  the  first  is  the  largest,  the  fourth 
the  smallest;  the  two  middle  run  nearly  parallel,  but  the 
internal  and  external  diverge :  the  tendons  of  the  lumbri- 
cales  frequently  divide  into  two  portions ;  one  of  these  will 
be  iiuerted  into  the  first  phalanx,  the  other  into  the  posterior 
tendinous  expansion. 

Fmely.  One  of  these  muscles  is  sometimes  wanting  :  somptimes 
one  or  more  is  double,  and  then  the  accessory  is  sent  to  the  uhiar  side 
of  the  adjoining  finger.] 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  are  the  short 
muscles  of  the  little  finger,  which  are  three  in  number. 

Abductor  Minimi  Digiti,  arises  lleshy  from  the  annulai 
ligament  and  from  the  pisiform  bone;  its  fibres  run  along 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  are  inserted  ten- 
dinous into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  first  phalanx  ;  its  name  im- 
plies its  use;  it  is  superficial;  a  few  fibres  of  the  pnlmaris 
only  cover  it ;  its  origin  is  partly  continous  with  the  inser- 
tion of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnans. 

Plexor  Brevis  Minimi  Digiti,  arises  from  the  annular  lipa- 
mcnt  and  unciform  bone,  inserted  by  a  round  tendon  into  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger.  Use,  to  flex  and 
adduct  the  little  finger;  it  lies  to  the  radial  side  of  the  last 
muscle,  along  with  which  it  is  in$$erted. 

[Variety,    This  muscle  is  sometimes  wanting.] 

Adductor,  or  Opponens  Minimi  Digiti,  arises  along  with, 
but  internal  to  the  la.st,  and  overlapped  by  it,  and  is  inserted 
into  all  the  metacarpal  bone  of  this  finger :  its  name  de- 
notes  its  use. 

When  all  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  have  been  re- 
moved, we  observe  the  intervals  between  the  metacarpal 
bones  to  be  filled  by  muscular  flbres,  which  are  called  the 
interosseous  muscles ;  they  are  divided  into  two  planes,  a  pos- 
terior and  an  anterior.  The  Interossei  Antipi,  or  Intekni 
or  Palmares,  are  four  in  number ;  they  arise  from  the  sides 
of  the  metacarpal  belies,  and  are  inserted  into  the  first  pha- 
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langes,  and  into  the  tendinous  expansion  which  covers  the 
dorsum  of  each  finger :  the  first  or  prior,  or  externus  indicis, 
arises  from  the  radial  side  of  the  second  metacarpal  hone, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  external  side  of  the  first  phalanx  c^ 
the  fore  finger.  Use^  to  adduct  thc^ore  finger ;  the  second 
or  posterior,  or  internus,  or  adductor  indicis,  arises  from  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  second  metacarpal  hone,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  inner  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  fore  finger ;  third 
or  prior,  or  externus  or  adductor  annularis,  arises,  from  the 
radial  side  of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  external  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  ring  finger.  Use^ 
to  draw  the  rin^  fineer  towards  the  thumb ;  the  fourth,  or 
interosseous  minuni  digiti,  arises  from  the  radial  side  of  the 
^  fijflh  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outside  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger,  l/se,  to  draw  the  little 
finger  towards  the  thumb. 

The  Posterior  or  Dorsal  Interossei,  are  seen  on  the 
hack  part  of  the  hand ;  they  are  longer  than  the  anterior ; 
they  each  arise  by  two  sets  of  fibres  Irom  the  opposed  sides 
of  two  metacarpal  bones,  and  are  inserted  into  the  base  of 
the  first  phalanx  of  each  finger,  and  into  the  posterior  ten- 
dinous expansion ;  the  first,  or  prior,  or  externus  medii,  arises 
from  the  second  and  third  metacarpal  bones,  fills  the  space 
between  these  two,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  or  the 
hase  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger.  Use^  to  draw 
the  middle  finger  towards  the  thumb ;  the  second  or  internus 
medii  is  situated  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  mid- 
dle and  ring  finger,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger.  Use,  to  draw  the  middle 
towards  the  ring  finger ;  the  third,  or  externus  annularis,  is 
hetwccn  the  fourth  and  fif\h  metacarpal  bones ;  and  is  i?i- 
serted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  ring  finger.  Use^  to  draw 
the  ring  finger  inwards.  All  these  muscles  can  also  extend 
the  fingers.  Some  consider  the  dorsal  interossei  as  four  in 
number,  making  the  abductor  indicis  the  first  of  this  class. 

In  the  dissection  of  the  fore  arm  and  hand  we  meet  with 
the  branches  of  the  brachial  ariery,  with  their  accompany- 
ing veins;  also  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves: 
.  the  cutaneous  veins  have  been  already  noticed.  The  bra- 
chial artery,  when  it  arrives  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  di- 
vides into  Its  radial  and  ulnar  branches.  The  radial  arterw 
descends  from  the  elbow  obliquely  outwards,  to  the  styloia 
process  of  the  radius,  passes  over  the  outer  side  of  the  carpufl» 
and  then  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumb,  and 
of  the  fore  finger,  where  it  divides  into  three  branches, 
radialls  indicis,  magna  pollicis,  and  palmaris  profunda :  the 
radial  artery  at  first  lies  between  the  pronator  teres  and 
supinator  longus;  afterwards  between  the  supinator  and 
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flexqr  carpi  radialis:  it  then  winds  round  the  carpus,  over 
the  external  lateral  li^ment,  and  beneath  the  extea<^r  ten- 
dons  of  the  thumb ;  m  the  fore  arm  it  is  only  overlapped 
above  b^  the  supinator  longus ;  in  the  rest  of  its  course  it  is 
superficial ;  it  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  and  by  the  radial 
branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  which  lies  to  its  outer 
aide.  The  radial  arteigr  gives  off,  first,  the  recurrent  branch, 
which  ascends  in  front  of  the  external  condyle,  to  supply 
the  muscles  attached  there,  and  to  inosculate  with  the  supe- 
ricMT  profunda ;  second,  in  its  course  down  the  fore  arm,  seve- 
ral muscular  branches:  third,  near  the  wrist,  the  superfi- 
cialis  volse,  which  p€isses  to  the  small  muscles  of  the  thumb, 
and  communicates  with  the  superficial  palmar  artery ;  fourth 
and  fifth,  branches  to  the  fore  and  back  part  of  the  carpus : 
and  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger  it  divides  into  its 
three  last  branches ;  the  magna  poUicis  subdivides,  and  sup. 
plies  the  sides  of  the  thumb ;  the  radialis  indicis,  in  like 
manner,  supplies  the  fore  finger ;  and  the  palmaris  profunda 
passes  beneath  all  the  ficxor  tendons  across  the  four  meta- 
carpal bones,  forms  the  deep  palmar  arch,  and  then  joins  a 
branch  from  the  ulnar  artery.  The  ulnar  artery  is  larger 
than  the  radial :  it  descends  obliquelv  inwards,  beneath  the 
superficial  fiexors  and  pronators,  ancf  lies  on  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus ;  it  passes  over  the  annular  ligament  into  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  there  divides  into  a  superficial  and  deep 
branch ;  this  vessel  is  covered  above  by  several  muscles,  in- 
feriorly  it  is  superficial,  and  lies  between  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  sublimis  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris ;  it  is  attended  by 
its  two  veins,  and  in  the  inferior  two-thirds  of  the  fore  arm 
by  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  always  lies  to  its  ulnar  side  ;  near 
the  wrist  this  nerve  is  somewhat  behind  the  artery.  The 
ulnar  artery  sends  oft',  first  and  second,  its  recurrent 
branches,  the  anterior,  small,  ascends  in  front  of  the  inter- 
nal condyle,  the  posterior,  large,  passes  behind  that  condyle 
and  joins  the  inferior  profunda ;  third,  the  interosseous  ar- 
tery, which  passing  backwards,  divides  into  its  posterior  and 
anterior  branch ;  the  posterior  passes  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  interosseous  space,  and  ascends  in  the  substance  of 
the  anconajus  [by  its  recurrent  branch,  after  which  it  de- 
scends upon  the  back  of  the  fore  arm,  as  far  as  the  wrist ;] 
the  anterior  interosseous  descends  between  and  beneath  tne 
flexor  profundus  and  flexor  pollicis  as  far  as  the  pronator 
quadratus,  where  it  terminates ;  fourth,  muscular  branches ; 
nf\h  and  sixth,  branches,  to  the  back  and  front  of  the 
carpus ;  and  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  it  terminates  in  the 
deep  and  superficial  branch  ;  the  former  sinks  between  the 
muscles  of  the  little  finger,  to  join  the  deep  palmar  arch ; 
the  superficial  runs  across  the  flexor  tendons,  forming  the 
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superficial  arch,  from  the  convex  side  of  which,  the  long 
digital  arteries  arise ;  these  supply  the  three  inner  fingers. 
(See  Vascular  System.) 

In  addition  to  the  cutaneous  nerves  already  noticed,  we 
find  the  median,  ulnar  and  musculo-spiral  descen  iing  in  the 
fore  arm ;  the  median  nerve  pass(^  between  the  heads  of  the 
pronator  teres,  and  descends  beneath  the  flexor  sublimis,  giv- 
mg  off  the  anterior  interosseous  nerve,  and  branches  to  the 
muscles  of  the  fore  arm  ;  it  passes  beneath  the  annular  liga- 
ment, appears  superficial  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  near  9ie 
thumb,  and  sends  off  digital  branches,  which  accompany 
the  digital  arteries  to  all  the  fingers,  except  the  little  and  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  ring  finger.  The  ulnar  nerve  winds  round 
behind  the  internal  condyle,  between  the  heads  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  and  descends  along  the  internal  side  of  the 
ulnar  artery  to  the  hand,  where  it  terminates,  by  dividing 
into  a  small  superficial  and  a  large  deep  branch.  The  mus~ 
cxilO'Smral  or  radial  nerv£  is  seen  beneath  the  supinator  lon- 
gus,  descending  along  the  outer  side  of  the  radial  artery, 
and  supply mg  the  adjacent  muscles ;  near  the  elbow  it 
gives  off  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve,  and  a  little  below 
the  middle  of  the  fore-arm  it  passes  beneath  the  tendon  of 
the  supinator,  and  becomes  cutaneous,  being  distributed  to 
the  integuments  of  the  thumb  and  back  of  the  hand.  (See 
Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System.) 


CHAPTER    VI. 

DISSECTION  OF   THE  ABDOMEN. 
SECTION  I. 

OF  THE  MUSCLES  ON  THE  ANTERIOR  AND  LATERAL  PARTS 

OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Divide  the  integuments  from  the  sternum  to  the  pelvis, 
from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  on  each  side  to  the  umbilicus, 
also  from  this  point  upwards  and  outwards  on  each  side 
over  the  cartilages  of  the  niiith  and  tenth  ribs,  as  high  as 
midway  between  the  axilla  and  the  border  of  the  thorax; 
dissect  off  the  flaps;  the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane 
will  be  found  dense  and  strong,  so  a^  to  have  received  the 
name  of  superficial  fascia ;  this  may  be  removed  along 
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with  the  integuments  from  the  superior  and  lateral  parts 
of  the  abdomen,  but  inferiorly  and  anteriorly  it  may  be 
suffered  to  remain  for  further  examination,  a  knowledge 
of  its  structure  and  connexions  being  of  practical  impor- 
tance in  the  disease  of  hernicu  The  superficial  fascia 
Is  continued  from  the  surface  of  the  thorax,  over  the  ab- 
dominal muscles;  weak  and  thin  above,  it  increases  in 
density  as  it  descends ;  from  the  abdomen  it  extends  on 
either  side  over  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  thigh,  which  it 
invests,  and  in  the  centre  over  the  organs  of  generation : 
in  the  male  a  process  of  it  passes  round  the  spermatic 
cord  on  each  side,  descends  into  the  scrotum,  and  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  fascia  of  the  perinseum,  and  from  the  li- 
nea  alba  a  thick  portion  runs  to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis, 
invests  this  organ,  and  serves  as  a  suspensory  ligament  to 
it  In  the  female  it  is  loaded  with  fat  in  this  situation,  and 
descends  into  the  labia.  As  this  fascia  passes  over  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  it  is  connected  to  it,  through  the  medium 
of  a  thin  transparent  but  strong  membrane,  which  ascends 
from  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh,  and  is  soon  lost  on  the 
abdominal  muscles ;  to  this  the  superficial  fascia  is  attach- 
ed, so  as  to  give  the  latter  the  appearance  of  adhering  to 
Poupart's  ligament,  although  it  really  is  not  so.  This 
structure  is  sometimes  called  Scarpa's  fascia,  as  that  writer 
has  described  it  under  the  name  of  the  "  Aponeurosis  of 
the  fascia  lata,"  it  is  very  unequally  developed  in  different 
subjects ;  some  of  the  inguinal  ganglia  separate  this  from 
the  superficial  fascia,  so  also  does  a  femoral  hernia,  in  its 
ascent  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen.  About  an  inch 
below  this  ligament,  in  the  groin,  the  superficial  adheres 
intimately  to  the  fascia  lata ;  in  this  situation  the  former 
is  very  thick  and  laminated,  forming  capsules  for  the  in- 
guinal lymphatic  ganglia,  and  is  connected  to  the  fascia 
lata,  by  vessels  and  nerves  which  perforate  the  latter  in 
their  course  to  and  from  these  ganglia,  the  superficial  fas- 
cia and  integuments ;  the  fascia  lata  here  also  is  very 
weak,  and  rather  cellular,  so  that  the  superficial  and  deep 
fasciae  arc  continuous  or  identified  in  this  situation ;  soon 
afterwards,  however,  they  become  distinct  The  super- 
ficial fascia  is  thinner  along  the  sides  than  it  is  on  the 
forepart  of  the  abdomen  :  its  cutaneous  surface  is  cellular, 
and  closely  connected  to  the  integuments,  particularly  in 
the  median  line ;  its  posterior  surface  is  more  compact  and 
smooth ;  several  blood-vessels  ramify  between  the  skin  and 
this  membrane ;  three  set  on  each  side,  viz.  the  external 
circumflex  ilii,  external  epigastric,  and  external  pudic  ar- 
teries ;  these  all  arise  in  the  groin,  from  the  fermoral  ar- 
tery, or  from  some  of  its  branches»  and  ascend  over  Pou- 
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part's  ligament:  the  first  ramifies  towards  the  anteruw 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium ;  the  second*  which  is  the 
iurgest  of  the  three,  ascends  towards  the  umbilicus ;  and,  the 
third  passes  transversely  towards  the  pubis ;  these  several 
arteries  supply  the  integuments,  and  inosculate  with  the 
deep  seated  vessels  of  the  same  name ;  they  are  each  ac- 
companied by  one  or  two  veins,  which  are  often  found  re- 
markably tortuous.  The  superficial  fascia  supports  and 
connects  the  fleshy  and  tendinous  fasciculi  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles ;  it  also  possesses  a  good  deal  of  elasticity, 
which  assists  these  muscles  in  the  contraction  of  the  parie- 
tes  of  the  abdomen.  Remove  the  integuments  and  fascia 
from  the  surface  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  continue 
the  dissection  as  far  back  as  within  two  or  three  inches  c^ 
the  spine.  In  dissecting  the  external  oblique  muscle  at  its 
upper  and  anterior  part,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  raise  its 
aponeurosis,  which  is  so  thin,  as  it  passes  over  the  anterior 
part  of  the  thorax,  that  it  may  be  mistaken  for  condensed 
cellular  membrane.  In  order  to  expose  the  external  obli- 
que muscle,  make  its  fibres,  tense  by  putting  a  block  under 
the  loins,  and  dissect  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  its  fibres; 
to  clean  the  posterior  portion,  the  subject  should  be  turned 
a  little  to  the  opposite  side.  The  abdominal  muscles  con- 
sist of  five  pair,  viz.  obliqui  externi,  and  interni,  transver- 
sales,  recti,  and  pyramidales. 

[These  muscles  are  found  in  three  layers,  in  the  first  one  pair,  ia 
the  second  three  pair,  and  in  the  third  one  pair. 

FIRST   LATER,   ONE   PAIR. 

Obliquus  Extemus,  or  Descendens. 

SECOND  LATER,   THREE   PAIR. 

Obliquus  Intcrnus,  or  Ascendens. 
Rectus  Abdominis. 
Pyramidal  is. 

THIRD   LATER,   ONE   PAIR. 

Transvcrsalis  Abdominis.] 

Obliquus  Externus,  or  Descendens,   broad,  thm,  ana 
somewhat  square,  extends  over  the  anterior  and  lateral 

Earts  of  the  abdomen,  fieshy  above  and  behind,  tendinous 
cfore  and  below ;  it  arises  by  ei^ht  or  nine  triangular 
fieshy  slips  sometimes  there  are  only  seven,  from  the  low- 
er edges  and  external  surface  of  the  ci^ht  or  nine  inferior 
ribs,  at  a  little  distance-  from  their  cartilages;  the  five  su- 
perior Indigitate  with  corresponding  portions  of  the  serra- 
tus  magnus;  and  the  three  inferior  with  those  of  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi,  by  which  they  are  a  little  overlapped.  The 
superior  fibres  are  thin,  aponeurotict  and  weatt  and  pan 
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horizontally  inwards;  a  tendinous  and  fleshy  slip  often 
connects  this  portion  to  the  ereat  pectoral  muscle:  the 
middle  are  the  longest,  and  descend  obliquely  forwards 
and  inwards ;  the  posterior  are  strong  and  fleshy,  and  de- 
scend almost  vertically:  the  superior  and  middle  fibres 
end  in  a  broad  tendon,  which  commences  at  a  little  dis- 
tance external  to  the  Ifnea  semilunaris ;  this  tendon  is  con- 
tinued over  the  forepart  of  the  abdomen,  covers  the  rectus 
muscle,  and  is  so  broad  inferiorly,  as  when  taken  with  its 
fellow  to  extend  from  one  spine  of  the  ilium  to  that  of  the 
opposite  side ;  it  is  very  strong  inferiorly,  but  so  very  thin 
above,  where  it  covers  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  rectus, 
that  the  inexperienced  dissector  often  removes  it  along 
with  the  integuments.  The  external  oblique  is  inserted  ten- 
dinous into  the  ensiform  cartilage,  linea  alba,  pubis,  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  which  is  formed  by  this  tendon,  and  into 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  also 
tendinous  and  fleshy  into  the  outer  edge  of  the  two  anterior 
thirds  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Use^  to  depress  the  ribs, 
and  compress  the  abdominal  viscera,  so  as  to  assist  in  ex- 
piration, and  in  the  evacuation  of  the  urine  and  forces. 
When  both  muscles  act,  they  can  bend  the  trunk  for- 
wards ;  if  one  only  act,  it  will  bend  it  to  that  side,  and  it 
may  also  rotate  it  to  the  opposite  side.  This  muscle  is 
covered  by  the  skin  and  superficial  fuscia,  its  posterior 
border  is  sometimes  overlapped  by  the  latissimus  dorsi ; 
in  some  cases,  however,  these  muscles  do  not  meet,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  internal  oblique  is  seen  in  the  triangular 
space  between  them. 

[Variety.  This  muscle  may  be  defective  at  different  points,  thus 
giving  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  ventral  hemie.] 

On  the  dissected  tendons  of  this  pair  of  muscles,  we  may 
remark  the  following  particulars;  the  linea  alba  and  um- 
bilicus, linea3  semilunares,  linees  transversa^,  the  external 
abdominal  or  inguinal  rings,  and  Poupart*s  ligament  on 
each  side.  The  linea  alba  is  a  dense  ligamentous  cord,  ex- 
tending from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  symphisis  pubis;  it  is  formed' by  the  intimate  union, 
or  by  the  crossing  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  two  ob- 
lique and  transverse  muscles  of  opposite  sides ;  its  great- 
est breadth  is  at  the  umbilicus,  from  this  to  the  pubis  it  de- 
creases ;  its  superior  portion  is  much  broader  than  its  in- 
ferior :  the  integumtjnts  are  more  closely  connected  to  this 
line,  than  they  are  at  either  side ;  hence  the  more  fat  the 
subject,  the  more  indented  will  the  skin  appear  along  it. 
About  the  centre  of  the  linea  alba  is  the  umbilicus;  this,  in 
the  fcBtuSi  was  a  foramen,  through  which  were  transmitted 
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the  umbilical  vein  from  the  mother,  and  the  umbilical  ar- 
teries  and  the  urachus  from  the  child ;  before  the  integu- 
ments were  removed,  this  spot  appeared  depressed,  partic- 
ularly if  the  subject  have  been  very  fat ;  it  now  projects, 
and  seems  formed  of  dense,  cicatrized  cellular  tissue,  sur- 
rounded by,  and  connected  to  the  adjacent  tendinous  fibres. 
Umbilical  hernia  occurs  in  the  infant  through  this  open- 
ing, but  in  the  adult  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  linea  alba  may  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of 
the  sternum,  it  serves  as  a  fixed  point  for  the  oblique  and 
transverse  muscles  on  cither  side,  also  as  a  ligament  to 
connect  the  thorax  to  the  pelvis,  and  to  support  thfe  former 
when  bending  the  trunk  backwards,  so  as  to  resist  or  pre- 
vent too  forcible  extension  of  the  spine.  In  the  inferior 
part  of  this  line  the  following  operations  may  be  perform- 
ed :  puncturing  the  bladder  in  retention  of  urine :  para- 
centesis, or  tapping  of  the  abdomen,  in  ascites ;  and  the 
high  operation  for  lithotomy. 

The  inferior  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  linea  alba  is 
sometimes  deficient,  as  also  a  portion  of  the  muscles  on 
each  side ;  so  that  the  urinary  oladdcr  is  superficial,  and 
constantly  exposed:  in  such  cases  the  anterior  part  of 
this  viscus  also  is  usually  wanting,  and  therefore  its  cav- 
ity and  the  orifices  of  the  ureters  can  be  perceived  during 
life. 

The  linea  semilunaris  extends  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
pubis  on  each  side  upwards  and  outwards,  about  four  in- 
ches from  the  linea  alba,  towards  the  cartilages  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  ribs ;  it  appears  white,  and  somewhat  de- 

f>ressod,  and  is  formed  by  the  tendon  of  the  internal  ob- 
ique,  dividing  at  the  edge  of  the  rectus  into  two  layers,  to 
enclose  this  muscle  in  a  sort  of  shoath.  In  the  living  sub- 
iect  this  line  may  be  traced  by  taking  the  point  midway 
between  the  umbilicus  and  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium,  and  from  it  drawing  one  line  towards 
the  tuberosity  or  spine  of  the  pubis,  and  another  towards 
the  cartilage  of  the  ninth  rib.  The  operation  of  tappintr 
ovarian  dropsy,  should  always  be  performed  here:  and 
this  situation  is  also  selected  by  some  as  the  best  for  per- 
forming paracentesis  in  case  of  ascites.  In  this  last  men- 
tioned disease,  however,  this  line  is  not  exactly  midway 
between  the  umbilicus  and  spine  of  the  ilium,  but  half  an 
Inch  nearer  the  latter. 

The  linea  transverstc  are  three  or  four  on  each  side,  they 
cross  the  rectus  muscle  from  the  linea  alba  to  the  linea 
semilunaris ;  they  are  tendinous  intersections  of  that  mus- 
cle, particularly  of  its  anterior  part,  which  adhere  so  inti- 
mately to  its  sheath,  as  to  give  to  the  latter  this  indented 
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appearance.  They  are  much  better  marked  in  some  than 
in  others ;  during  life  they  are  very  distinct,  when  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  are  in  strong  action.  These  lines  will  be 
again  noticed  in  the  dissection  of  the  rectus.  Between  the 
linea  alba  and  semilunaris  on  each  side  many  small  holes 
are  often  to  be  observed  in  the  tendon  of  the  external  ob- 
lique :  these  are  only  for  the  transmission  of  small  vessels 
and  nerves :  they  are  generally  of  a  square  form,  and  are 
much  larger  and  more  numerous  in  some  than  in  others 
External  and  superior  to  the  pubis  on  each  side  we  may 
always  remark  the  opening  called  the  external  inguinal,  oi 
abdominal  ring,  transmitting  in  the  male  subject  the  sper 
matic  vessels  and  cremaster  muscle,  and  in  the  female  the 
round  ligament  of  the  uterus.  This  opening  is  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  the  base  at  the  pubis,  the  apex  is  superior  and 
external ;  the  sides  are  called  the  pillars  of  the  ring,  one 
of  which  is  superior,  internal,  and  anterior ;  the  other,  oi 
Poupart's  ligament,  is  inferior,  external,  and  posterior ;  the 
first,  or  superior  pillar,  is  broad,  and  inserted  into  the  sym. 
physfe  and  into  the  opposite  pubis ;  some  fibres  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  fascia  lata  of  the  opposite  thigh ;  this  pil- 
lar decussates  with  that  of  the  opposite  side,  on  the  fore- 
^  part  of  the  pubis,  and  both  send  fibres  to  the  dorsum  of  the 
penis ;  the  inferior  pillar  is  the  internal  or  pubic  portion 
of  Poupart's  ligament ;  the  apex  of  this  opening  is  round- 
ed by  a  series  of  fibres,  which  serve  to  connect  the  pillars 
to  each  other.  These  fibres  arise  from  Pou part's  ligament 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  pass  in 
curved  lines  upwards  and  inwards  across  the  upper  part 
of  the  ring,  ancf  are  lost  on  the  surface  of  the  tenaon ;  they 
serve,  by  preventing  the  separation  of  the  sides  of  the  ring, 
to  protect  this  part  of  the  abdomen  against  a  protrusion  of 
its  contents.  These  fibres  are  in  some  cases  so  closely 
connected,  as  to  merit  the  name  of  a  fascia  (the  intercolum- 
nal  fascia) ;  this,  in  old  cases  of  hernia,  has  been  found  of 
great  strength,  and  prolonged  for  some  distance  on  the 
hernial  sac,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  cremastei 
muscle  (fascia  spermatica) ;  it  is  this  fascia,  or  these  in- 
tercolumnal  bands,  that  obscure  this  opening  in  many 
cases,  and  deprive  it  of  that  defined  figure  usually  men- 
tioned by  writers,  or  delineated  in  plates.  The  tendon  of 
the  external  oblique  is  alone  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  there  being  no  correspond- 
ing deficiency  in  the  internal  oblique  or  transverse  mus- 
cles ;  the  spermatic  cord,  or  round  ligament,  must  there- 
fore take  an  oblique  course  to  arrive  at  this  opening ;  this 
will  be  seen  in  the  next  stage  of  the  dissection. 

PouparVs  or  FaU^us'  ligament^  or  the  crural  archf  is  tho 
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inferior  thickened  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  ob- 
lique ;  it  is  very  strong,  and  when  the  lower  extremity  is 
extended,  and  the  foot  and  toes  everted,  it  appears  very 
tense ;  if  we  consider  it  as  a  distinct  ligament,  it  may  be 
described  as  having  an  attachment  to,  or  as  arising  from 
the  anterior  sup)erior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and 
thence  descending  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards  to  the 
pubis,  into  which  it  is  inserted  by  two  attachments,  one  an- 
turiorly  into  the  tuberosity  or  spine ;  the  other  posteriorly  in- 
to the  linea  innominata  of  the  pubis,  or  the  commencement 
of  the  linea  ilio-pectinea :  the  nrst  or  iliac  end  of  Poupart's 
ligament  is  broad  and  continuous  above  with  the  tendon 
of  the  oblique,  and  below  with  the  fascia  lata ;  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  pubal  end,  or  the  second  insertion,  is 
distinct  and  round,  and  can  be  felt  through  the  skin ;  it 
lies  behind  the  cord,  and  is  connected  to  that  portion  of 
the  fascia  lata  which  covers  the  adductor  muscles ;  the  pos- 
terior pubal  attachment,  or  the  third  insertion,  also  called 
GimbernauVs  ligament,  is  broad  and  thin,  and  lies  superior, 
posterior  and  external  to  the  former ;  it  may  be  seen  by 
raising  the  cord  out  of  the  external  ring,  and  everting  Pou- 
part's ligament  a  little  ;  it  is  of  a  triangular  form,  the  apex 
IS  anterior  towards  the  tuberosity  or  spine  of  the  pubis  ; 
the  base  is  external  and  posterior,  somewhat  crcscentic, 
looking  towards  the  femoral  vessels ;  to  it  some  fibres  from 
the  outer  or  iliac  part  of  the  fascia  lata  are  attached,  so  as 
to  elongate  it  in  this  direction  ;  this  third  insertion  of  Pou- 
part's ligament  forms  the  internal  boundary  of  the  femoral 
ring,  and  is  therefore  concerned  in  the  anatomy  of  femoral 
herni»>  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Poupart's  ligament 
owes  much  of  its  strength  to  its  connexion  with  the  fuscia 
lata  of  the  thigh,  as  may  be  seen  at  present,  also  to  its  at- 
tachment to  the  fascia}  transversalis  and  iliaca,  which  will 
be  exposed  in  a  future  stage  of  the  dissection.  Poupart's 
ligament  is  of  use  in  strengthening  the  inferior  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  affording  a  fixed  point  of  attachment  to  the 
deeper  muscles  and  to  the  different  aponeuroses;  it  also 
protects  the  great  femoral  vessels  and  nerves  in  their  pas- 
sage from  the  abdomen  to  the  thigh,  and  its  third  insertion 
partly  fills  up  the  internal  portion  of  the  crural  arch. 
From  this  third  insertion,  and  from  the  pubis,  a  band  of 
fibres  may  be  observed  to  pass  upwards  and  inwards  be- 
hind the  superior  pillar  of  the  ring  towards  the  linea  alba; 
these  assume  in  general,  a  triangular  shape,  arni  have 
received  the  name  of  the  triangular  ligament  or  fascia  ;  the 
base  is  inferiorly  at  the  linea  ileo-pectinea  ;  the  apex  is 
superior  and  internal  towards  the  linea  alba,  and  is  conti- 
nuous with  the  external  oblique  tendon  of  the  opposite 
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Side :  this  fiiscia  serves  to  protect  the  ahdomen  in  this  re« 
gion.  Raise  the  external  oolique,  by  dissecting  off  its  ser- 
rated origins  from  the  ribs,  detach  also  its  insertion  from 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  internal  oblique  mus- 
cle, cleaning,  at  the  same  time,  the  surface  of  the  latter, 
throw  the  external  oblique  towards  the  opposite  side,  sepa- 
rating It  as  far  forwards  as  its  connexions  will  permit,  tnat 
is,  about  half  an  inch  internal  to  the  linea  semilunaris ; 
divide  its  tendon  transversely  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium, 
towards  the  lower  third  of  the  rectus,  about  an  inch  above 
the  external  ring,  thus  preserving  Pou part's  li^ment  and 
the  external  ring  for  further  examination,  in  relation  to 
the  anatomy  of  hernia.  When  the  external  oblique  is 
raised,  we  see  the  inferior  ribs,  the  inferior  intercostal 
muscles,  the  internal  oblique;  and  the  cremaster. 

OBLiQtJus  Internus,  or  AscENDENs,  is  also  situated  at  the 
anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  abdomen,  broader  before 
than  behind,  and  more  fleshy  below  than  above ;  it  arises 
tendinous,  but  soon  becomes  fleshy,  from  the  fascia  lum bo- 
rum,  from  all  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  two  ex- 
ternal thirds  of  the  grooved  or  abdominal  surface  of  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  the  fibres  diverge  in  a  radiated  manner ; 
those  from  the  lumbar  fascia  and  posterior  part  of  the 
ilium  ascend  obliquely  forwards ;  those  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  ilium  pass  transversely,  and  those  from  Pou- 
part*s  ligament  descend  obliquely  m wards ;  the  fibres  con- 
tinue fleshy  further  forward  than  those  of  the  external  ob- 
lique; at  the  linea  semilunaris  they  end  in  a  flat  tendon, 
which,  at  the  edge  of  the  rectus,  divides  into  two  layers,  to 
enclose  this  muscle ;  the  anterior  is  united  to  the  tendon 
of  the  external  oblique,  the  posterior  and  thinner  layer  is 
joined  to  the  tendon  of  the  transvcrsalis ;  about  midway 
between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubis,  the  tendon  of  the  in- 
ternal oblique  does  not  divide,  but  the  whole  passes  in 
front  of  the  rectus,  along  with  the  tendon  of  the  transvcrsa- 
lis, to  which  it  is  closely  connected ;  a  little  above  the  pu- 
bis these  two  tendons  are  inseparably  joined,  and  are  call- 
ed the  amjoimd  tendons.  The  internal  oblique  is  insertf^ 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the  cartilages  of  the  six  inferior 
ribs,  tendinous  into  the  ensiform  cartila^,  and  into  the 
whole  length  of  the  linea  alba  ;  the  conjoined  tendons  are 
mserUi  into  the  symphisis  and  upper  edee  of  the  pubis, 
and  passing  external  to  the  rectus  arc  also  inserted  into 
the  hnea  innominata,  where  they  are  connected  with  Gim- 
bernaut's  ligament,  and  inseparably  joined  to  the  fascia 
transvcrsalis ;  these  conjoined  tendons  lie  posterior  to  the 
spermatic  cord  and  to  the  triangular  ligament,  and  afford 
much  security  to  that  part  of  the  abdomen  behind  the  ex- 
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ternal  abdominal  ring.  Use  of  the  internal  oblique  mus- 
cle, to  assist  the  external  oblique  in  expiration,  and  in  com* 
pressing  the  abdominal  viscera,  also  in  bending  the  trunk 
forwards,  or  to  one  side  ;  it  can  also  rotate  the  trunk,  but 
in  doing  so,  it  co-operates  with  the  external  oblique  of  the 
opposite  side,  with  which  it  forms  a  sor^  of  digastric  mus* 
cle ;  this  muscle  is  covered  by  the  external  oblique  and 
latissimus  dorsi ;  it  lies  on  the  transversalis  muscle ;  some 
small  vessels  ramify  between  them :  ».  small  portion  of  the 
internal  oblique  is  sometimes  superficial,  between  the  ex* 
ternal  obli(^pe  and  latissimus  dorsi,  and  above  the  posterior 
part  of  the  ilium. 

[Variety,    This  muscle  also,  is  sometimes  deficient  at  some  parts.] 

Along  the  inferior  border  of  this  muscle  we  observe  the 
following : 

Cremaster,  consists  of  a  fasciculus  of  pale  fleshy  fibres, 
which  arise  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  external  third 
of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  last 
described  muscle;  a  few  fibres  also  sometimes  proceed 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  transversalis  muscle ;  it  fre- 
quently too  has  a  tendinous  attachment  to  the  pubis,  be- 
hind the  external  abdominal  ring ;  the  fibres  all  pass  down- 
wards and  forwards  around  the  spermatic  cord,  but  chiefly 
along  its  outer  side,  many  of  them  in  the  form  of  arches 
reversed  or  concave  upwards;  they  are  inserted  into  the 
tunica  vaginalis ;  a  few  fibres  are  lost  in  the  scrotum.  Usef 
to  support,  compress,  and  raise  the  testicle  and  its  vessels ; 
the  origin  of  this  muscle  is  covered  by  the  tendon  of  the 
external  oblique,  and  lies  on  the  fascia  transversalis ;  a 
small  but  long  nerve,  a  branch  from  one  of  the  lumbar 
nerves,  runs  between  its  fibres ;  the  lower  part  of  the  mus- 
cle is  superficial  and  very  pale ;  in  cases  of  old  hernia* 
the  fibres  of  the  cremaster  are  found  greatly  increased  in 
thickness  and  arc  oflcn  of  a  yellow  colour ;  and  in  that 
form  of  the  disease  called  the  oblique,  or  common  inguinal 
hernia  this  muscle  always  forms  one  of  the  coverings  of 
the  sac.  The  cremaster  is  absent  in  the  female.  This 
muscle  is  probably  formed  incidentally,  the  testis,  in  its 
descent  to  the  scrotum,  carrying  before  it  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  internal  oblique  ;  hence  too  the  arched  direction 
of  some  of  its  fasciculi.  Raise  off  the  internal  oblique 
from  the  transversalis  muscle ;  commence  above  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  where  the  muscles  are 
separated  by  cellular  membrane,  and  some  branches  of 
the  circumfiex-ilii  vessels,  make  one  incision  from  the  iliura 
towards  the  cartilage  of  the  ninth  rib,  and  another  from 
the  ilium,  towards,  the  lower  third  of  the  linea  semUunaris; 
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carefully  dissect  off  the  posterior  part  of  the  muscle,  to- 
wards the  spine,  and  the  anterior  towards  the  rectus  ;  this 
portion  can  be  separated  from  the  transvcrsalis,  a  little  be- 
yond the  linea  semilunaris. 

Tramsvebsixis,  somewhat  square,  broader  anteriorly 
than  posteriorly,  arises  tendinous  from  the  fascia  lumbo- 
rum  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  fleshy 
from  the  remaining  anterior  part  of  the  crest,  and  from  the 
iliac  third  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  it  also  arises  tendinous 
from  the  two  last  ribs,  and  by  fleshy  slips  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  five  succeeding ;  these  indigitate  with  the  ori- 
gins of  the  diaphragm ;  all  the  fibres  pass  transversely 
forwards,  except  the  most  inferior,  which  are  curved  a  lit- 
tle downwards ;  they  all  end  in  a  flat  tendon,  which,  near 
the  linea  semilunaris,  joins  the  posterior  lamina  of  the  in- 
ternal oblique,  and  is  inserted  along  with  it  into  the  whole 
lencrth  of  the  linea  alba,  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  pubis, 
ana  into  the  linea  innominata ;  this  tendon  passes  behind 
the  rectus  superiorly  ;  but  inferiorly,  that  is,  about  mid- 
way between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubis,  the  conjoined 
tendons  pass  anterior  to  this  muscle,  and  are  inserted  in  the 
manner  ocfore  mentioned.  The  transversalis  abdominis 
is  covered  by  the  internal  and  external  oblique ;  it  lies  on 
the  fascia  transversalis  and  on  the  pcritonscum.  Use,  to 
compress  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  assist  in  expiration ; 
this  muscle  is  tendinous  before  and  behind,  fleshy  in  the 
middle,  also  above  and  below,  contrary  to  the  two  oblique 
muscles ;  the  posterior  tendon  is  described  by  some,  not 
improperly,  as  dividing  into  three  layers,  which  are  in  fact 
the  three  sheets  or  leaves  of  the  lumbar  fascia ;  the  poste- 
rior, very  strong,  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  lumborum ; 
the  middle,  thinner  and  weaker,  is  attached  to  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  lumbar  vcrtebrce  ;  and  is  separated 
from  tne  former  by  the  lumbar  muscles ;  and  the  anterior 
lamina,  which  is  the  weakest,  is  expanded  over  the  qua- 
dratus  lumborum,  and  the  inferior  part  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  is  connected  to  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar 
vertebne.  The  inferior  edge  of  the  transversalis  is  in  some 
degree  confounded  with  that  of  the  internal  oblique ;  parti- 
cularly at  their  origin  from  Poupart's  ligament ;  it  seldom, 
however,  descends  as  low  as  that  muscle,  and  it  crosses 
the  spermatic  cord,  or  round  ligament,  just  as  either  of 
these  is  about  to  enter  the  abdomen :  the  conjoined  ten- 
dons also  often  admit  of  separation  inferiorly  near  the  ex- 
ternal ring,  when  the  tendon  of  the  transversalis  muscle 
may  be  traced  very  distinctly  behind  the  cord,  intimately 
united  to  the  transversalis  fascia.  Replace  the  oblique 
muscles,  divide  their  tendons  all  along  the  side  of  the  linea 
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albOf  and  dissect  them  off  the  rectus  towards  the  linea 
milunaris;  this  anterior  part  of  the  sheath  adheres  so 
closely  to  the  linese  transversa,  that  it  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  them. 

Rectus,  long  and  flat,  broader  above  than  below,  arises 
by  a  flat  tendon,  which  is  sometimes  double,  from  the  up- 
per and  anterior  part  of  the  pubis,  ascends  parallel  to  its 
fellow,  becomes  broad  and  thin  above  the  umbilicus,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  by  three 
fasciculi,  the  internal  one  of  which  is  fixed  to  the  ensiform 
cartila^  and  costo-xiphoid  ligament ;  the  middle,  longer* 
and  Jhmner,  to  the  cartilage  of  the  sixth  rib;  and  the  ex- 
ternal, still  broader  and  thinner,  to  the  cartilage  of  the 
fifth  rib.  Use,  to  bend  the  chest  towards  the  pelvis,  or  to 
raise  the  latter  towards  the  chest,  also  to  compress  the  ab- 
domen. The  rectus  is  covered  superiorly  by  the  great 
pectoral,  in  the  middle  by  the  tendon  of  the  external,  and 
the  anterior  layer  of  that  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle, 
and  inferiorly  by  the  external  oblique  and  the  conjoined  ten- 
dons  of  the  mternal  oblique  and  transversal  is,  also  by  the 
pyramidalis.  These  muscles  are  much  nearer  to  each 
other  below  than  above ;  they  are  each  enclosed  in  a  dis- 
tinct sheath,  which  consists,  anteriorly,  of  the  tendon  of 
the  external  oblique  and  the  anterior  lamina  of  the  inter- 
nal oblique,  posteriorly  of  the  posterior  layer  of  the  inter- 
nal oblique,  and  the  tendon  of  the  transversal  is.  This 
sheath  commences  at  the  edge  of  the  thorax,  and  terminates 
midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubis ;  below 
which,  all  the  tendons  pass  anterior  to  this  muscle.  If  this 
part  of  the  rectus  be^divided,  the  deficiency  in  the  back  of 
the  sheath  will  be  ol)vious,  as  it  generally  terminates  ab- 
ruptly by  a  lunated  edge ;  'in  some  cases,  however,  it  ends 
gradually :  the  epigastric  vessels  ascend  within  this  sheath* 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle.  The  sheath  of  the 
rectus  serves  to  confine  this  muscle  in  its  proper  place,  and  * 
to  prevent  it,  when  contracted,  from  injuring  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera  immediately  behind  it;  it  also  strengthens  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  ore  vents  the  more  frequent 
occurrence  of  hernia ;  the  deficiency  in  the  back  part  at 
the  sheath  below,  may  permit  the  abdominal  muscles  to 
exert  more  direct  influence  on  the  urinary  bladder  when 
distended.  The  rectus  is  intersected  by  three  or  four  irregu- 
lar, or  zigzag,  transverse,  tendinous  lines ;  one  of  these  is 
always  to  be  found  opposite  the  umbilicus,  a  second  mid- 
way between  this  and  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  opposite  to 
which  a  third  is  always  placed ;  if  a  fourth  exist,  it  will  be 
found  below  the  umbilicus :  these  intersections  are  not  com* 
plete;  they  are  generally  deficient  on  the  back  part  of  the 
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muscle ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  sheath  adheres  intimately 
to  each  of  them,  some  fleshy  fibres  pass  over  one  line  and 
are  inserted  into  those  above  and  below,  hence  the  poste* 
nor  fasciculi  are  longer  than  the  anterior;  by  means 
of  these  lines  the  rectus  is  a  sort  of  poly  gastric  muscle, 
and  is  enabled  to  act  in  distinct  or  separate  portions,  so 
as  to  compress  different  parts  of  the  abdomen  in  succes- 
sion, each  section  having  a  distinct  nerve. 

[VarietieM,  This  muacle  is  attached  to  the  eighth  rib,  when  that 
bone  reaches  the  sternum,  as  is  sometimes  the  case ;  it  also  some. 
tiroes  ascends  as  high  as  the  fourth  rib,  in  other  cases  as  high  as  the 
neck,  hi  front  of  the  pectoralis  major.] 

Anterior  to  the  origin  of  the  rectus  is  the  following  small 
muscle : 

Pyramidalis,  is  sometimes  absent,  it  arises  broad  and 
fleshy  from  the  pubis,  ascends  obliquely  inwards,  and  is 
inserted  narrow  and  tendinous  into  the  linea  alba,  midway 
between  the  umbilicus  and  pubis.  Use^  it  assists  the  rcc- 
ius,  and  makes  tense  the  linca  alba ;  it  is  covered  by  the 
tendon  of  the  external  oblique,  by  the  triangular  liga- 
jnent  and  the  coniuined  tendons :  it  appears  in  some 
cases  to  be  enclosed  in  a  splitting  of  the  latter. 

[Fiart€/ies.  This  muscle  is  often  wanting,  sometimes  there  are 
two,  three,  and  even  four  on  a  side.] 

Dissect  off  the  transversalis  muscle  in  a  direction  from 
the  ilium  towards  the  linea  semilunaris,  and  the  fascia 
transversalis  will  be  exposed  covering  the  pcritonceum ;  this 
fascia  is  connected  to  the  internal  lip  or  the  ilium  and  to 
the  whole  length  of  Pbu part's  ligament,  as  far  as  the  third 
insertion  or  Gimbernaut's  ligament,  from  which  it  is  con- 
tinued behind  the  rectus  to  that  of  the  opposite  side ;  from 
these  attachments,  the  fascia  transversalis  ascends  between 
the  peritonsBum  and  the  transversalis  muscle,  as  high  as 
the  diaphragm,  and  as  far  back  as  the  psoas  maenus ;  it 
is  very  strong  and  tense  inferiorly  for  about  an  inch  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  but  superiorly  it  is  little  more  than 
conaehsed  cellular  membrane :  this  fascia  serves  to  sup- 
port Uie  peritonsDum,  particularly  at  the  inferior  part  of 
the  abdomen,  where  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
muscles  are  deficient;  the  spermatic  cord  or  the  round 
ligament  always  perforates  this  fascia  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  pubis ;  this  perfofa- 
tion  is  called  the  internal  abdominal  nnff,  and  is  situated 
about  midway  between  the  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the 
symphisis  pubis;  it  is  not  a  distinct  opening,  for  the  edges 
aie  prolonged  along  the  cord,  and  lost  in  its  cellular  cover- 
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ing.  The  interval  between  the  interna]  and  external  ab* 
dominal  rin^s  is  traversed  by  the  spermatic  cord*  and  13 
named  the  inguinal  or  spermatic  canal,  to  the  anatomy  ot 
which  the  student  should  particularly  attend,  as  the  disease 
of  inguinal  hernia  is  situated  here,  in  the  treatment  of  which 
a  correct  knowledge  of  this  region  will  be  required.  The 
spermatic  or  inguinal  canal  commences  at  the  internal  ring, 
and  leads  obliquely  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards  to 
the  external  ring,  where  it  terminates ;  this  passage  is 
bounded  anteriorly  by  the  skin  and  fasciae,  the  tendon  of 
the  external  oblique,  and  by  the  inferior  fleshy  margin  of 
the  internal  oblique  and  transverse  muscles,  posteriorly 
by  the  transversalis  fascia  and  by  the  conjoined  tendons 
of  the  two  last  named  muscles,  inferiorly  by  Pou part's  li- 
gament  and  its  third  insertion,  superiorly  this  space  is 
closed  by  the  apposition  of  its  opposite  sides ;  in  the  male 
the  spermatic  cord  and  cremaster  muscle,  and  in  the  female 
the  round  ligament  of  the  womb  passes  through  this  canal, 
the  obliquity  or  valve-like  structure  of  which  serves  to 

frotect  the  abdomen  against  a  protrusion  of  its  contents, 
nguinal  hernia  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  male  than 
in  the  female  sex,  in  consequence  of  the  spermatic  cord 
and  the  inguinal  rings  in  man  being  larger  than  the  liga- 
mentum  teres  or  these  openings  in  the  female :  there  are 
two  species  of  this  disease,  oblique  and  direct  Obliqui 
inguinal  hernia  is  the  more  common  form ;  in  this  case,  the 
peritonaeum  or  hernial  sac,  with  its  contents,  protrude 
through  the  internal  ring  along  the  anterior  part  of  the 
spermatic  vessels,  carrying  before  it  the  surrounding  ceU 
lular  tissue  and  a  prolongation  of  the  fascia  transversalis 
from  the  edges  of  the  opening ;  this  covering  of  the  her- 
nial sac  is  called  the  fascia  propria  of  incuinal  hernia,  and 
by  some  the  fascia  infundibuliforme.  When  the  tumour 
has  arrived  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  transversalis  and  inter* 
nal  oblique  it  insinuates  itself  between  the  cremaster  mus* 
cle  and  the  vessels  of  the  cord,  along  which  it  descends  to 
the  external  ring,  where  it  is  in  general  delayed  for  some 
time;  the  form  of  this  opening  and  the  inter-columnar  fas- 
cia preventing  its  free  passage  through  it;  as  the  sac, 
however,  descends  towards  the  scrotum  these  inter-col um* 
nar  fibres  become  closely  united  to  the  cremaster,  and  are 
gradually  elongated  on  the  surface  of  the  tumour. 

If  the  sac  of  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  which  has  passed 
the  external  ring  be  carefully  dissected,  it  will  be  found 
covered  by  the  following  parts;  beneath  the  mteguments 
tne  superficial  fascia,  in  general  much  thickened  and  divisi- 
ble into  several  lamina?,  will  be  seen  to  surround  the  tumour ; 
on  directing  off  this,  the  fibres  of  the  cremaster,  in  geneitil 
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also  thickened,  wQl  be  (ibserved  sprecid  on  the  forepart  and 
sides  of  the  sac,  the  inter-columnar  bands  from  the  external 
oblique  tendon  will  be  found  closely  connected  to  this  mus- 
cle, and  both  will  form  a  sort  of  capsule  for  the  sac,  sas- 
pending  it  towards  the  abdomen ;  if  this  covering  be  dividedi 
the  fascia  propria  will  appear  closely  investing  the  tumour, 
and  so  adhering  to  it  as  to  be  separated  with  diiiiculty  from 
it ;  this  covering  can  often  be  divided  into  several  layers,  i« 
presents,  however,  great  ditference  in  different  cases;  be- 
neath this,  the  hernial  sac  or  the  peritonaeum  will  be  found, 
which  also  in  cases  of  old  hernia  will  be  considerably  thick- 
ened ;  on  opening  the  hernial  sac,  its  contents,  either  omen- 
tum or  intestine,  will  be  seen.  The  student  should  noxt  at- 
tend to  the  situation  of  the  epigastric  vessels  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  parts  concerned  in  oblique  inguinal  hernia ;  these 
vessels  are  placed  behind  the  fascia  transversalis  between  i^ 
and  the  pentonscum,  and  in  general  can  be  discerned  through 
the  fascia ;  if  not,  a  little  dssection  will  render  them  appa- 
rent ;  two  veins  usually  accompany  the  artery,  one  on  either 
side ;  sometimes  there  is  but  one  epigastric  vein,  and  that  is 
on  the  pubal  or  inner  side  of  the  artery ;  the  epiirastric  arterp 
arises  irom  the  external  iliac  near  Poupart's  ligament;  it 
first  descends  a  little  forwards  and  inwards,  then  ascends 
toward  the  rectus  muscle,  immediately  behind  the  fitscia 
transversalis,  and  very  near  to  the  inner  or  pubal  side  of  the 
internal  abdominal  ring;  in  oblique  inguinal  hernia  the  neck 
of  the  sac  is  nearly  in  contact  with  the  epigastric  vessels, 
which  thus  bound  it  on  its  internal  side,  hence  the  rule  of 
practice,  in  performing  the  operation  for  the  relief  of  stran- 
^lated  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  when  the  stricture  is  seated 
m  the  neck  of  the  sac,  is,  to  direct  the  edge  of  the  knife  or 
bistoury  upwards  and  outwards.  Direct  or  veniro-inguimil 
hernia  protrudes  directly  through  the  external  ring  without 
descending  along  the  spermatic  channel :  the  occurrence  of 
this  disease  is  in  a  great  degree  guarded  against  by  the  fascia 
transversalis,  and  by  the  conjoined  tendons  which  lie  imme- 
diately behind  the  external  ring :  the  edge  of  the  rectus,  the 
triangular  ligament,  and  the  spermatic  cord  may  be  also  all 
enumerated  as  additional  protections  to  this  part  of  the  abdo- 
men :  in  this  species  of  hernia  the  sac  will  be  found  covered 
only  by  the  integuments,  superficial  fascia,  and  some  ten- 
dinous and  aponeurotic  bands  it  may  have  carried  before  it ; 
it  is  not  covered  by  the  cremaster,  and  in  general  it  descends 
along  the  inner  and  anterior  side  of  the  cord,  that  is,  the 
cord  will  be  found  external  and  inferior  or  posterior  to  it, 
but  in  some  few  cases  the  cord  has  been  round  passing 
across  the  neck  of  the  sac,  that  is,  anterior  to  it ;  the  sac  is 
never,  however,  found  between  the  cremaster  muscle  and 
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the  spermatic  vessels.  The  epigastric  vesseb  lie  to  the  iliac 
or  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  tne  sac ;  in  dividing  the  latter, 
therefore,  in  case  this  operation  be  required  dunng  life,  the 
edge  of  the  knife  should  be  directed  upwards  and  inwards. 
When  the  disease  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia  has  continued 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  spermatic  canal  will 
be  found  altered  in  many  respects  from  its  natural  condi- 
tion ;  it  will  have  become  dilated  and  shortened,  and  the 
abdominal  rings  expanded  and  approximated  so  as  to  render 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  oblique  from  the  direct  inguinal 
hernia..  This  is  the  condition  of  the  in^inal  cansd  m  the 
infant ;  on  account  of  the  narrow  pelvis,  the  canal  is  then 
short,  the  rings  are  more  nearly  opposed,  and  of  course,  if 
the  same  exciting  causes  were  present,  hernia  would  be  more 
frequent  in  its  occurrence. 

In  connexion  with  inguinal  hernia,  the  student  may  next 
study  the  anatomy  of  the  groin  in  reference  to  crural  hernia^ 
or  he  may  postpone  this  dissection  until  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  have  been  examined  and  removed ;  we  shall,  how- 
ever,  here  subjoin  the  description  of  the  parta  concerned  in 
this  disease :  remove  the  integuments  from  the  anterior  pcurt 
of  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  the  superficial  fascia  will  be 
seen  descending  over  Poupart's  ligament  to  invest  the  lower 
extremity ;  in  the  groin  tnis  fascia  is  very  thick,  and  may 
be  divided  into  several  layers,  which  are  separated  by  lym- 
phatic ganglia  and  the  superficial  inguinal  vessels;  this 
fascia  mayT)e  easily  raised  from  the  fascia  lata  on  the  outer 
and  inner  sides  of  the  thigh,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  groin 
and  about  an  inch  below  Poupart*s  ligament,  these  fascisd 
are  almost  inseparably  joined ;  when  the  superficial  fascia 
shall  have  been  dissected  off  the  forepart  of^  the  thigh,  we 
shall  see  several  lymphatic  ganglia,  the  saphena  vem  and 
some  small  blood  vessels  lying  on  the  fascia. 

The  form  and  boundaries  of  the  inguinal  region  also 
may  then  be  more  distinctly  seen ;  the  term  crural  is  some- 
times applied  to  this  space,  and  that  of  inguinal  to  the  smaller 
region  above  Poupart's  ligament ;  I  prefer  naming  the  latter 
spermatic,  and  the  former  inguinal  or  superior  crural.  The 
inguinal  region  is  triangular,  the  base  is  Poupart's  ligament ; 
the  apex  is,  inferiorly,  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  sartoriu& 
and  adductor  muscles,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  third 
of  the  thigh ;  the  external  side  is  very  prominent,  and  con- 
sists of  the  sartorius,  iliacus,  rectus  and  otKer  muscles,  all 
covered  by  the  fascia  lata ;  the  internal  or  pubic  side  is  flat 
and  on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  iliac ;  it  is  formed  bv  the 
pectinseus  and  adductor  muscles,  also  covered  by  the  fascia 
lata.    The  inguinal  lymphatic  ganglia  a^*'.  irregular  in  num- 
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ber,  and  size,  they  are  in  general  about  twelve  in  number, 
and  may  be  divided  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  set ;  the 
former  are  the  more  numerous,  and  may  be  arranged  from 
their  situation  into  the  superior  and  inferior ;  the  superior 
are  spiall,  four  or  five  in  number,  lie  parallel  to  Poupart*s 
ligament,  some  above,  others  below  it;  the  inferior  are 
two  or  three  in  number,  larger  than  the  former,  and  placed 
perpendicularly  or  parallel  to  the  saphena  vein ;  in  general 
one  lies  behina  this  vessel ;  the  deep  tnguinal  ganglia  are  be- 
neath  the  fascia  lata,  are  three  or  four  in  number,  and  are 
closely  connected  to  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  chiefly 
to  its  mner  side ;  in  general  one  occupies  the  femoral  ring. 
The  sofhena  vein  is  the  principal  cutaneous  vein  of  the  lower 
extremity ;  it  will  be  seen  in  a  future  dissection  to  arise  from 
the  dorsum  and  inner  side  of  the  foot,  and  to  ascend  in  front 
of  the  inner  ankle  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  and  pass- 
ing behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  it  continues  to 
ascend  along  the  inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh  to 
witnir  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  of  Pou part's 
ligament,  when  it  begins  to  pass  through  an  opening  in  the 
fascia  lata,  (the  saphenic  opening,)  it  then  joins  the  femoral 
yein  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  crural 
arch.  The  saphenic  opening  in  the  fascia  lata  will  be  very 
distinctly  seen  if  the  vein  be  divided  on  the  thigh  and  raised 
towards  Poupart's  ligament,  it  presents  a  wf;ll-marked  semi- 
lunar  edee,  the  concavity  looking  upwards ;  tho  edge,  though 
apparently  sharp,  yet  if  carefully  examined  will  be  found 
renected  backwards  on  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels ; 
remove  the  inguinal  ganglia,  clean  the  surface  of  the  fascia 
lata,  to  the  connexions  of  which  in  this  region  the  student 
should  next  attend.  The  fascia  lata  may  be  observed  to  be 
united  to  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  to  the  whole  length  of  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  also  to  the  linea  innominata  and  spine  of 
the  pubis ;  it  covers  the  muscles  on  cither  side  of  the  groin, 
and  the  vessels  in  the  middle ;  for  the  purpose  of  more  par- 
ticular examination,  this  fascia  may  be  divided  into  three 
portions,  the  internal  or  pubic  or  pectineal  portion,  the  ex- 
ternal or  iliac,  and  the  middle  or  cribriform ;  the  internal  or 
puhie  portion  covers  the  j)ectinflBus,  ^acilis,  and  adductor 
muscles,  and  is  inserted  internally  into  the  ramus  of  the 
ischiam  and  pubis ;  superiorly  into  the  linea  innominata  or 
ilio-pectinea,  anterior  to  Gimbemaut*s  ligament ;  externally 
it  passes  behind  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  and  at  the 
edge  oi  the  psoas  tendon  divides  into  two  laminae,  one  passes 
beneath  Uiat  tendon,  and  is  attached  to  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  hip-loint ;  the  other  passes  over  that  tendon  and  is 
continued  mto  the  deep  surface  of  the  fascia  iliaca.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  is  very  thin,  and  has  been 
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termed  the  cribrtfann  fascia;  this  extends  from  the  saphena 
vein  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  connected  on  either  side 
to  the  pubic 'and  iliac  portions  of  the  fascia  lata.  The  cri- 
briform fascia  covers  the  femoral  vessels,  and  is  perforated 
by  the  lymphatic  vessels  passing  to  the  iliac  ganglia ;  this 
]portion  of  the  fascia  lata  is  more  closely  connected  than  any 
other  to  the  superficial  fascia ;  indeed  in  structure  it  resem- 
bles the  superficial  more  than  the  fascia  lata,  nor  are  its 
fibres  directly  continued  from  those  of  the  fascia  lata ;  some 
have,  therefore,  considered  the  cribriform  fascia  as  a  deep 
lamina  of  the  superficial  fascia ;  in  many  cases,  however, 
it  has  an  aponeurotic  structure,  and  appears  to  be  clearly 
derived  from  the  iliac  portion,  and  inserted  into  the  pubic 
portion  of  the  fascia  lata ;  it  presents  much  variety  in  this 
respect  The  external  or  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  is 
very  dense  and  strong,  it  is  continued  from  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  thi^h,  and  is  intimately  attached  superiorly  to 
the  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  to  Poupart's  ligament ;  and 
uniting  with  the  cribriform  fascia,  is  continued  in  front  of 
the  femoral  vessels,  along  with  the  inferior  fibres  of  Pou- 
part's ligament,  and  is  inserted  along  with  these  into  the 
linea  innominata,  thus  assisting  to  form  the  external  part  or 
the  base  of  Gimbernaut's  ligament  If  the  cribriform  fascia 
be  removed  along  with  the  superficial  fascia,  then  the  iliac 
portion  of  the  fascia  lata  will  present  the  appearance  of  a 
crescentic  or  falciform  process^  extending  across  the  femoral 
vessels,  the  concavity  of  which  process  will  look  downwards 
and  inwards :  the  inferior  comu  joins  the  external  cornu  of 
the  saphenic  opening,  and  the  superior  cornu  is  inserted 
"along  with  the  posterior  fibres  of  Poupart's  ligament,  or 
Gimbernaut's  ligament,  into  the  linea  innomiuata,  on  the 
internal  border  of  the  crural  ring ;  although  this  crescentic 
process  appears  to  present  a  denned  edge,  yet  if  the  latter 
DC  examined  closely  it  will  be  found  reflected  backwards 
on  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  and  on  the  muscles,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  apparent  edge  at  the  lower  part  of  the  saphe- 
nic opening. 

Next  direct  your  attention  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
crural  arch,  and  to  the  connexion  between  it  and  the  deep 
fascise  of  the  abdomen,  viz.  the  transversalis  and  iliaca ; 
divide  the  fascia  transversalis  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium 
towards  the  rectus  muscle ;  dissect  it  carefully  down  from 
the  peritonseum,  then  push  up  this  membrane,  together 
with  the  caecum  or  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  out  of  the 
iliac  fossa,  to  which  they  are  connected  by  very  loose  celr 
hilar  membrane  ;  we  thus  obtain  a  view  of  the  internal 
surface  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  of  the  parts  which  pasa 
beneath  it,  and  which  naturally  fill  the  space  or  cavity  of 
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the  crural  arcli :  first,  observe  the  iiiisda  transviersalis  at- 
tached to  the  inner  lip  of  the  ilium  and  to  Poupart's  liga- 
ment  from  the  spine  of  that  bone,  as  far  as  the  pubis,  into 
the  linea  innominata  of  which  it  is  inserted  ;  here  also  it 
»  inseparably  ioined  to  the  conjoined  tendons  of  the  inter- 
nal oblique  and  transverse  muscles ;  as  this  fascia  is  pass- 
ing anterior  to  the  iliac  or  femoral  vessels,  a  portion  of  it 
extends  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  in  front  of  these  ves- 
sels, so  as  to  form  the  anterior  part  of  their  sheath ;  this  pro- 
cess of  the  fascia  transversalis  soon  becomes  thin  and  in- 
distinct, and  is  lost  in  the  cribriform  part  of  the  fascia  lata. 
The.  fascia  iliaca  is  a  tolerably  strong  nponeurosis  ;  it  co- 
vers the  iliac  and  psoas  muscles,  passes  behind  the  iliac 
vessels,  and  adheres  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  pelvis  ;  ex- 
ternally it  is  connected  to  the  mner  edge  of  the  ilium,  and 
inferiorly  it  is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  to  the 
fascia  transversalis,  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  as  far  in- 
wards as  the  iliac  artery ;  here  it  presents  a  semilunar 
edge,  separates  from  Poupart's  ligament,  and  from  the  fas- 
cia transversalis,  passes  behind  the  femoral  vessels,  forms 
the  posterior  part  of  the  sheath^  adheres  to  the  pubis,  and  to 
the  capsule  of  the  hip  joint,  and  is  connected  to  and  conti- 
nuous  with  the  pubic  or  pectinoeal  portion  of  the  fascia 
lata.  The  fasciae  transversalis  and  iliaca  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  funnel,  containing  in  the  superior  wide  portion 
the  peritonasum  and  its  contents,  and  enclosing  in  the  in- 
ferior narrow  part,  or  pipe,  the  femoral  vessels,  and  one  or 
two  lymphatic  ganglia  ;  of  this  funnel  the  fascia  transver- 
salis forms  the  anterior,  and  the  fascia  iliaca  the  posterior 
wall ;  these  fascice  may  now  be  seen  to  be  perfectly  conti- 
nuous with  each  other,  between  the  vessels  and  the  spine 
of  the  ilium,  different  names  only  being  applied  to  differ- 
ent portions  of  one  extensive  aponeurosis  ;  as  the  iliac  and 
transverse  fascia)  are  continued  one  into  the  other,  exter- 
nal to  the  iliac  artery,  a  white  line  may  be  observed  ;  this 
is  the  circumflex  ilii  artery  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  canal  be- 
tween these  fascice  and  Poupart's  ligament,  to  which  these 
aponeuroses  are  united. 

The  student  should  next  consider  how  the  space,  com- 
monly called  the  crural  arch,  is  naturally  filled  ;  that  por- 
tion  of  it  between  the  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  iliac  or 
femoral  artery  is  occupied  by  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles 
imbedded  between  these  muscles  is  the  anterior  crural 
nerve ;  on  the  pubic  side  of  these  muscles  is  the  femoral 
artery,  next  to  which  is  the  femoral  vein,  and  at  a  little 
distance  to  the  pubal  side  of  this  vessel  is  Gimbernaut's 
ligament,  which  closes  the  internal  part  of  this  space ;  thus, 
ahnost  all  the  crural  arch  is  filled,  except  a  small  portion 
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between  the  femoral  vein  and  the  third  insertion  of  Pou* 
part's  ligament ;  this  space  is  the  femoral  or  crural  ring ; 
this  is  somewhat  of  a  triangular  form,  the  base,  externally, 
is  the  femoral  vein,  the  apex  internally  is  Gimbernaut's 
ligament ;  it  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  by  the  superior  fibres  or  cornu  of  the  falciform  pro- 
cess of  the  fascia  lata,  and  posteriorly  by  the  pubis,  cover- 
ed by  the  pectineal  muscle,  and  by  the  pectineal  portion 
of  the  fascia  lata ;  the  spermatic  cord  or  the  ligamentum 
teres  lies  on  the  anterior  boundary  of  this  opening.  Gim- 
bernaut's ligament  prevents  femoral  hernia  occurring  in- 
ternal to  this  space,  which  is  the  only  part  in  the  crural 
arch  where  a  hernia  can  descend,  and  even  here  this  acci- 
dent  is  in  a  great  degree  guarded  against,  as  a  lymphatic 
ganglia  generally  occupies  this  situation,  and  a  layer  of 
condens^  cellular  membrane  extends  across  the  opening ; 
this  must  be  carried  down  before  the  hernial  sac,  so  as  to 
form  a  covering  for  it,  and  hence  it  has  been  named  the 
fascia  propria ;  this  fascia,  though  oflen  weak  and  indis- 
tinct in  the  natural  and  healthy  state,  becomes  very  thick 
and  strong  in  cases  of  old  femoral  hernia :  the  fascia  pro- 
pria may  be  described  as  arising  thin  and  delicate  from 
the  fascia  iliaca  on  the  external  side  of  the  iliac  vessels ; 
passing  over  these  vessels  it  descends  internally  into  the 
pelvis;  inferiorly  it  is  continued  along  these  vessels  to 
Poupart's  ligament,  covers  the  femoral  ring,  and  then  as- 
cending is  lost  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  fascia  transver- 
salis.  Crural  hernia  cannot  occur  external  to  the  ring, 
as  there  the  femoral  vessels  fill  up  the  space,  and  strong 
partitions  pass  from  the  fascia  transversalis  to  the  fascia 
iliaca  on  the  inner  side  of  the  vein,  and  between  it  and  the 
tLTXcry ;  these  septa  prevent  the  distention  of  the  sheath ; 
the  fascia  propria  also  rounds  off  the  angle  between  the 
fascia  transversalis  and  the  forepart  of  the  vessels,  and 
prevents  a  hernia  occurring  in  front  of  the  artery  or  vein  ; 
external  to  these  vessels  the  crural  arch  is  completely 
closed  by  the  close  connexion  between  the  fascioe  trans- 
versalis and  iliaca  and  Poupart's  ligament,  in  front  of  the 
psoas  and  iliac  muscles.  Femorcu  hernia  then  can  occur 
only  at  the  femoral  or  crural  ring ;  this  disease  is  more 
frequent  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  the  crural  arch 
and  ring  being  larger  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter; 
femoral  hernia  descends  through  a  sort  of  canal  which 
commences  at  the  crural  ring,  and  ends  nt  the  saphenic 
opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  through  which  the  sac  pro- 
trudes ;  the  hernial  sac  in  descending  carries  before  it  the 
fascia  propria,  descends  in  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  vein,  and  may  remain  in  this  situa- 
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lion  for  a  considerable  time ;  as  the  tumour  increases  in 
size  it  bursts  through  the  sheath,  and  either  tears  or  dilates 
some  opening  in  the  cribriform  fascia,  and  then  turns  for- 
wards into  the  groin ;  if  the  tumour  increase  still  further,  it 
is  found  to  turn  upwards  over  Poupart's  ligament,  and  to  rest 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique ;  the 
form  of  the  crural  ring,  the  course  of  the  superficial  epigas* 
trie  vessels,  and  the  close  connexion  between  the  superficial 
and  cribriform  fascias  account  for  its  ascending  in  this 
manner.  If  we  dissect  o£f  the  integuments  from  a  femoral 
hernia  of  long  standing,  we  shall  find  beneath  them  the 
superficial  fascia  so  increased  in  thickness  and  vascularity 
as  to  present  a  compact  and  almost  flesh  v-like  appearance ; 
when  this  shall  have  been  divided,  the  tumour  can  be 
brought  down  off  the  abdomen  into  the  groin,  and  will  be 
found  covered  by  a  dense  and  smooth  capsule,  which  often 
presents  a  glossy  appearance  ;  this  is  the  fascia  propria ; 
in  dissecting  off  this,  it  will  in  general  be  found  to  consist 
of  several  laminse,  which  sometimes  separate  so  easily  and 
appear  so  distinct  as  to  lead  an  inexperienced  ojperator  to 
suppose  that  the  hernial  sac  itself  is  exposed.  Tnese  then 
are  the  coverings  of  the  sac,  which  is  thus  placed  external 
or  superficial  to  the  fascia  lata :  the  neck  of  the  sac,  how- 
ever,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  lies  deep  within  the  sheath  of 
the  vessels,  and  is,  therefore,  covered  by  the  fascia  trans- 
versalis,  and  by  the  superior  cornu  of  the  falciform  pro- 
cess of  the  fascia  lata.  Let  the  student  now  review  the 
dissection  that  has  been  made ;  let  him  move  the  thigh  in 
different  directions,  and  he  will  remark  that,  when  it  is  ro- 
tated inwards,  Poupart's  and  Gimbernaut's  ligaments,  as 
well  as  the  fascia  lata  feel  relaxed,  and  that  the  crural 
ring  will  feel  larger  or  more  dilatable ;  let  him  also  ob- 
serve the  relation  of  the  femoral  vein,  the  epigastric  ves- 
sels and  the  spermatic  cord  or  round  ligament  to  this  open- 
ing ;  pass  up  the  finger  from  the  groin  into  the  crural  ring, 
and  suppose  that  the  stricture  on  femoral  hernia  was  seat- 
ed here,  and  that  this  opening  required  to  be  dilated,  he 
will  now  perceive  that  this  may  be  done  with  most  safety 
by  directing  the  edge  of  the  bistoury  forwards  and  a  littlo 
inwards,  so  as  to  divide  the  external  e<lge  or  base  of  Gim- 
bernaut's ligament,  which  edge  is  composed  of  the  insert 
tion  of  the  superior  cornu  of  the  falciform  process  of  the 
fascia  lata ;  the  stricture  on  femoral  hernia  may,  however, 
be  seated  lower  down  than  in  the  neck  of  the  sac ;  it  may 
be  situated  itk  that  opening  of  the  cribriform  fascia  through 
which  the  hernial  sac  has  protruded ;  in  such  a  case,  the 
stricture  may  be  divided  by  directing  the  edge  of  the  knife 
directly  inwards  along  the  surface  of  the  pectinseus  muscle 
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The  following  measurements  of  the  parts  engaged  iiu 
or  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  account  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  inguinal  and  femoral  herniee  have  been  extracted  irom 
Cooper's  valuable  work  on  Hernia,  and  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  several  other  writers  on  the  same  subject :  I  have 
tested  these  very  frequently,  and  though  I  can  bear  testi- 
mony  to  their  general  accuracy,  I  must  observe,  I  have 
found  deviations  to  have  occurred  so  frequently,  and  in 
cases  where  there  was  no  a  priori  reason  to  expect  sucht 
that  I  do  not  consider  these  numbers  as  facts  of  much  vaiuct 
or  of  any  material  practical  importance. 

Male.  Female. 
Fnun  the  symp.  pubk  (o  tht  ant.  mip.  aplnoas  proceai  of  the 

ilium, --5|iii.6li». 

to  the  tuberoetty  of  pvbla,  -    -  If  If 
to  the  Inner  margin  of  ezt.  ab- 

abdominal  ring,      -    -    -   -  0|  1 
to  the  iiuier  edge  of  internal 

abdnm.  ring,  ---..-3  3 

to  the  middle  of  iUac  artery,  3^  31 

to  the  middle  of  iliac  vein,      -  ^  S) 
to  I  he  origin  of  epigastric  ar* 

tcry, 3  ^ 

to  the  epig.  art.  on  the  inner 

edge  of  ext.  abdom.  ring,    -  9|  SI 
to  tlie  middle  of  hinated  e^e 

of  fascia  lata,     -----  31  Si 

to  tbe  middle  of  crural  ring,   -  ^  2* 

From  ant.  edge  of  crural  arch  to  Mphena  major  vein,  -    -    ...  1  11 

From  aymp.  pubis  to  centre  of  orifice  of  femoral  hernial  sac,    -    -  3  ^ 

From  centre  of  orittce  (rf*  do.  to  external  iliac  artery, 1  l\ 

to   centre  of  ext.    iliac 

▼ein, 0|  0| 

to   origin  of  epigastric 

artery, 0|  1 

to  inner  edge  of  int.  ab- 
dominal ring,     -    -    -  1  U 
From  tuberosity  of  pubb  to  centre  of  orifice  of  fem.  hernial  sac,  .  1  1} 

IjSnaL  and  Surg.  TVtotwunt  of  Ahdom.  Hernia,  bv  Sir  A.  Coopbe.  Bart. 
§tUt.bf  C.  A.  Kcy».)  * 


SECTION  II. 

DISSECTION    OF    THE   VISCERA   OF   THE   ABDOMEN. 

'  The  abdomen  is  the  largest  cavity  in  the  body ;  it  is  of 
an  oval  form ;  its  capacitor,  and  in  some  degree  its  figU1;^ 
differ  at  different  ages  and  in  diflbrent  subjects ;  it  is  bound- 
ed superiorly  by  the  diaphragm,  anteriorly  and  laterally 
by  the  abdominal  muscles,  inferiorly  by  the  4ruo  and  false 
pelvis,  and  posteriorly  by  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  the  crura 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  poo6B  and  quadrati  lumborum 
musdea    Although  the  ezproasioa  «*  cavity  of  the  abd(H 


tnen"  is  in  common  tise,  it  ia  not  correct,  for  during  lif^ 
there  is  no  cavity,  as  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscled 
by'  their  alternate  action  keep  up  such  a  constant  and  unit- 
form  pressure  on  the  viscera,  that  these  and  the  parietes  ar^ 
always  in  perfect  contact  The  abdomen  contams  the  per- 
itonceum  and  the  organs  of  digestion ;  the  kidneys,  renal 
capsules  and  ureters;  also  the  thoracic  duct,  the  sympa- 
thetic nerves,  the  aorta,  vena  cava,  and  the  numerous 
branches  of  these  vessels.  The  abdomen  is  genqrally  di- 
vided by  writers  into  nine,  but  by  some  into  twelve  re- 
gions ;  by  drawing  two  transverse  lines,  one  between  the 
extremities  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ninth  ribs,  and  the  other 
"between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  processes  of  the  ossa 
ilii,  we  may  define  three  regions ;  the  epigastric  above,  the 
umbUical  in  the  middle,  and  the  hypogastric  below ;  and 
men  by  drawing  a  vertical  line  on  each  side  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  ninth  rib  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium,  we  shall  subdivide  each  of  these  re- 
gions into  three  parts :  the  three  divisions  of  the  epigastric 
region  are  the  epigastrium,  or  scrobiculus  cordis  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  right  and  lejfi  hypochondriac  r^ons  on  either 
side:  the  epigastrium  is  immediately  below  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  and  the  hypochondriac  regions  are  covered  by 
the  false  ribs;  the  lateral  portions  of  the  umhiiical  division 
are  the  lumbar  regions ;  the  middle  of  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion is  the  hypogastrium,  and  the  lateral  portions  are  the 
\liac  regions;  the  lower  part  of  the  hypogastrium  is  called 
by  some  the  pubic  region,  and  the  lower  part  of  each  iliac 
division  is  called  inguinal  region,  or  more  properly  spermatic, 
(the  term  inguinal  being  commonly  applied  to  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,)  and  contains  the  iliac  ves- 
sels, and  in  the  male  the  spermatic  cord,  and  in  the  female 
the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus. 

The  viscera,  which  constantly  or  occasionally  occupy 
the  regions  of  the  abdomen  will  be  seen  when  the  peri- 
lonceafcavity  has  been  opened,  and  with  these  the  student 
should  make  himself  familiar,  as  this  knowledge  may  be 
of  practical  importance  in  cases  of  wounds  penetrating 
this  cavity,  or  in  making  an  examination  during  life 
to  detect  any  suspected  organic  disease.  Dissect  the 
abdominal  muscles  off  the  peritoneeum;  these  can  be 
easily  separated  laterally  and  inferiorly ;.  but  anterior- 
ly, particularly  near  the  umbilicus,  it  will  be  found 
very  difficult  to  detach  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  from  this 
membrane.  The  external  surface  of  the  peritonaeum, 
which  is  thus  exposed,  appears  rough  and  cellular,  from  its 
connexion  to  the  superincumbent  muscles ;  three  ligamen- 
tous cords  are  seen  extending  along  it  anteriorly  and  infe« 
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riorly,  from  the  summit  and  sides  of  the  urinary  bladder 
towards  the  umbilicus ;  the  central  one  of  these  is  the  re- 
mains of  the  urachus,  and  that  on  each  side  is  the  obliter- 
ated umbilical  or  hypogastric  artery ;  anteriorly  and  su- 
periorly we  perceive  another  ligamentous  substance,  as- 
cending from  the  umbilicus  obliquely  backwards*  and  to 
the  right  side;  this  is  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  vein; 
it  is  at  first  placed  between  the  peritonaeum  and  the  mus- 
cles, bi^  it  soon  sinks  deep  towards  the  liver,  carrying 
around  it  a  fold  of  peritonaeum,  named  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment of  the  liver,  which  will  be  seen  when  the  peritonseum 
is  opened ;  the  epigastric  vessels  also  may  be  observed  as- 
cendine  from  each  inguinal  region,  and  branches  of  th6 
dnternal  mammarv  arteries  descending  on  the  surface  of 
this  membrane.  Next  open  the  peritonaeum  by  an  incision 
from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  umbilicus,  and  from  th& 
point  carry  another  on  each  side  obliquely  downwards,  to 
the  spine  of  the  ilium :  on  throwing  down  the  inferior  flap 
thus  formed,  we  remark  on  its  internal  surface  the  projec- 
tions of  the  three  ligamentous  cords  which  were  before 
noticed  as  ascendine  from  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus; 
we  may  also  remark  how  the  external  ci  these  cords,  or 
the  obliterated  umbilical  artery  on  each  side,  throws  the 
lower  part  of  the  peritonaeum  into  pouches,  two  on  each 
side,  the  external  and  internal  inguinal  pouches  or  foss<R  ;  the 
former  lies  between  the  ilium  and  the  obliterated  hypogas- 
tric vessels,  the  latter  between  this  cord  and  the  fundus 
of  the  bladder.  The  external  pouch  is  large  and  very  con- 
cave internally,  and  appears  to  protrude  towards  the  in- 
guinal canal :  the  existence  of  this  pouch  may  conduce  to 
the  production  of  oblique  ineuinal  as  well  as  of  femoral 
hernia:  the  intc^rnal  pouch  nee  behind  the  external  ring, 
and  becomes  protruded  in  direct  or  ventro-inguinal  hernia. 
When  the  peritonaeum  has  been  fully  opened,  we  perceive 
its  inner  surface  smooth  and  polished  like  all  serous  mem- 
branas,  and  filling  its  cavity  we  see  the  numerous  digestive 
organs ;  these,  though  apparently  within  this  ba^,  are  real- 
ly behind  it,  and  only  protrude  the  posterior  side  of  this 
lar^  sac  into  the  cavity ;  nothing  is  contained  within  the 
peritonaeum  but  the  serous  fluid,  which  is  constantly  exhaled, 
for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  its  opposite  sides.-  We  also 
obtain  a  partial  view  of  the  following  ore:ans,  which  in 
general  occupy  the  same  situation  during  life  as  we  per- 
ceive them  now  to  hold.  Filling  the  rieht  hvpochondrium 
is  the  liver,  with  the  fuhdus  of  the  gall  bladder  projecting 
a  little  below  it  In  the  epigastric  region  we  see  a  portion 
of  the  liver  also,  resting  on  the  stomach,  and  below  it  we 
Bee  the  pylorus  and  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum ; 
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in  the  left  byponchondrium  lie  the  spleen  and  great  ex- 
tremity of  the  stomach;  in  the  right  and  left  lumbar  re- 
gions we  find  the  colon,  ascending  through  the  former,  and 
aescending  through  the  latter,  behmd  which  is  each  kidney ; 
the  duodenum  al^  partly  occupies  the  right  lumbar  region ; 
through  the  proper  umbilical  region  the  transverse  colon 
runs,  not  fix^,  however,  in  any  particular  part  of  it,  and 
from  this  intestine  we  perceive  the  great  omentum  descend- 
ing, towards  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  presenting, 
however,  very  different  appearances  in  different  subjects : 
in  some  being  expanded  over  the  small  intestines,  so  as 
nearly  to  conceal  them ;  in  others  being  coiled  up  into  a 
narrow  fold,  and  often  concealed  in  some  recess  between 
the  surrounding  viscera :  the  convolutions  of  the  jejunum 
and  ileum  intestmes  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  umbilical, 
and  extend  indifferently  mto  the  hypogastric,  and  iliac  re- 
gions; the  caecum  or  caput  coli  is  fixed  in  the  right,  and 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  in  the  left  iliac  fossa ;  the. 
rectum  and  other  pelvic  viscera  occupy  the  hypogastric 
regions,  but  will  oi  course  change  their  own  situation  as 
well  as  that  of  the  small  intestines,  according  as  they  are 
contracted  or  distended.  The  student  may  next  examine 
the  anatomy  of  the  peritorucum ;  this  is  the  largest  serous 
sac  or  membrane  in  the  body ;  it  lines  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, and  covers  almost  all  the  abdominal  viscera;  that 
portion  which  adheres  to  the  parietes  is  called  the  'parietal^ 
and  that  covering  the  viscera  the  visceral  layer.  The  peri- 
tonaeum is  a  shut  sac,  and  therefore,  when  opened  presents 
one  continued  surface,  which  may^be  traced  throughout 
the  whole  extent  without  any  interruption ;  it  covers  the 
viscera  in  such  a  manner  that  they  lie  external  or  pos- 
terior to  it ;  the  familiar  example  of  the  double  night-cap 
on  the  head  hns  been,  not  unaptly,  adduced,  to  explain  how 
the  viscera  may  be  covered  by  the  peritonaeum,  and  yet 
really  lie  beneath  it  or  behind  it  Let  us  now  trace  Mi  is 
membrane  through  its  entire  extent,  commencing  at  the 
umbilicus;  from  the  transverse  incision  that  was  made  into 
it  in  this  situation,  we  may  perceive  it  to  ascend  on  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  transverse  and  recti  muscles,  as  high 
as  the  margin  of  the  thorax  ;  then  bending  back,  it  adheres 
to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  continues 
very  far  back  on  this  muscle,  particularly  in  the  left  hy- 
pochondrium ;  from  the  diaphragm  it  is  reflected  on  the 
spleen  on  the  left  side,  on  the  stomach  in  the  centre,  and 
on  the  liver  on  the  right  side ;  it  is  also  reflected  on  this  last 
named  viscus  by  a  distinct  fold,  the  falciform  or  suspenso- 
ry ligament,  from  the  umbilicus,  and  from  the  abdominal 
muades  on  the  right  side  of  the  linea  alba ;  as  the  perito- 
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nseum  is  reflected  from  the  diaphragm  on  each  side  of  these 
organs  in  the  epigastric  and  hypochondriac  regions*  it 
forms  folds,  which  to  a  certain  extent  serve  as  ligaments ; 
these  will  t>e  noticed  more  particularly  in  the  examination 
of  the  individual  viscera. 

Having  covered  the  organs  in  the  upper  division  of  the 
ahdomen,  it  is  continued  downwards  in  the  following  nuin« 
ner  :  having  invested  both  surfaces  of  the  liver  as  far  as 
its  transverse  fissure ;  it  is  conducted  along  and  around  the 
vessels  of  this  eland  towards  the  lesser  curvature  of  the 
stomach  ;  this  uild,  which  thus  surrounds  the  hepatic  ves- 
sels, is  called  the  lesser  or  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum ;  it 
is  also  sometimes  named  the  capsule  of  Glisson ;  at  the 
lesser  arch  of  the  stomach  the  two  laminte  of  this  process 
separate  to  enclose  the  stomach,  the  postprior  layer  giving 
a  serous  covering  to  the  back  part  of  this  organ,  and  in 
like  manner  the  anterior  layer  covering  its  anterior  sur- 
face, on  which  it  is  continuous  with  that  portion  of  peritp- 
neeum  which  has  descended  from  the  diaphragm,  and  with 
that  which  is  also  continued  from  the  spleen  to  the  sto- 
mach.   The  peritonajnm  having  thus  enclosed  the  stomach 
and  its  vessels  between  the  two  layers  of  the  lesser  omen- 
tum, we  next  observe  that  these  himinaj  having  passed  the 
great  curvature  of  the  stomach  touch  each  other,  and  being 
joined  by   the  peritonaeum   from  the  lower  end  of  the 
spleen,  descend  under  the  name  of  the  gaslro-colic  or  tho 
great  omtuitum,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen :  in  ge- 
neral it  descends  lower  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right ; 
it  then  turns  on  itself»and  ascends  obliquely  backwards  to 
the  arch  of  the  colon,  along  the  convex  edge  of  which  its 
lamina;  separate  to  enclose  this  intestine  and  its  vessels ; 
along  the  concave  edge  of  the  colon  these  lamina;  again 
unite,  and  increasing  in  density  form  that  process  which 
is  called  the  transverse  meso-colon,  which  passes  back- 
wards to  the  spine:  opposite  the  duodenum  this  process 
separates  into  an  ascending  and  descending  layer ;  the  in- 
ferior division  of  the  duodenum  lies  between  these ;   the 
ascendmg  laver  proceeds  in  front  of  the  lower  and  middle 
divisions  of  t)ie  duodenum,  up  to  the  back  part  of  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the 
peritonceal  tunic  of  that  viscus  and  with  the  posterior  layer 
of  the  lesser  omentum  which  is  descending  along  the  back 
part  of  the  hepatic  vess(ds.    The  descending  layer  of  the 
transverse  meso-colon  expands  into  each  lumbar  region, 
in  which  it  attaches  the  lumbar  portions  of  the  colon  by  a 
dupUcature  called  the  rght  and  left  lumbar  meso-colon ; 
in  the  centre  the  inferior  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-co- 
*on  adheres  to  the  vertebral  column,  and  to  the  great  vee- 
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sels  which  lie  upon  it,  and  is  thence  reflected  forwards  and 
downwards,  over  the  small  intestines  and  their  vessels, 
9.nd  returns  around  these  to  the  spine,  thus  forming  a  very 
important  and  remarkably  folded  or  plaited  process  named 
the  mesentery.  From  the  inferior  surface  of  the  mesen . 
tery  the  peritonaeum  extends  into  either  iliac  region,  and 
descends  into  the  pelvis  in  the  middle ;  it  serves  to  connect 
the  csecum  in  the  right,  and  the  sigmoid  curve  of  the  co- 
lon in  the  left  iliac  fossa ;  in  the  pelvis  the  peritonseum 
descends  around  the  rectum,  forming  the  process  named 
the  meso-rectum ;  opposite  the  lower  third  of  the  sacrum, 
it  is  reflected  to  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  bladder, 
and  in  the  female  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  vagi- 
na, from  which  it  ascends  on  the  uterus,  and  forms  on  each 
aide  of  this  orga*n  the  broad  ligament  which  supports  the 
Fdlopian  tube  and  the  ovary ;  the  peritonseum  is  then  re- 
flected from  the  fore  part  of  the  uterus  to  the  back  of  the 
bladder,  ascends,  both  in  the  male  and  female,  along  the 
posterior  surface  and  sides  of  this  viscus  to  its  superior 
fundus,  from  which,  and  from  the  iliac  fossse,  it  is  conti- 
nued to  the  abdominal  muscles ;  forms  the  inguinal 
pouches,  and  may  then  be  traced  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  recti  and  transverse  muscles  up  to  the  umbilicus,  where 
the  sac  was  opened.  The  different  folds  which  the  perito- 
nseum forms  m  this  course  are  termed  processes,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which,  in  addition  to  the  ligaments  of  the  several 
organs,  which  shall  be  noticed  in  the  description  of  the 
latter,  are  the  lesser  omentum,  the  great  omentum,  the 
snlenic  omentum,  the  colic  omentum,  the  appendices  epi- 
pioicse,  the  transverse,  and  the  right  and  lefl  lumbar  meso- 
colons, the  mesentery,  meso-csecum  and  meso-rectum. 

The  lesser  or  gastro-hepatic  omentum  consists  of  two  lami- 
na, which  extend  from  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver 
to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  and  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  duodenum ;  it  contains  between  its  layers  the 
vessels  of  the  liver,  viz.  the  hepatic  artery  to  the  lefY  side, 
the  ductus  choledochus  to  the  right,  and  the  vena  portie 
behind  and  between  both ;  at  its  connexion  to  the  stomach, 
it  encloses  the  coronary  vessels  of  this  organ ;  the  lesser 
omentum  lies  anterior  to  the  foramen  of  Winslow ;  this 
omentum  seldom  contains  much  fat. 

The  great  or  gastro-colic  omentum  also  consists  of  two  la- 
minae, which  descend  from  the  lower  end  of  the  spleen,  and 
from  the  anterior  and  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach ; 
between  these  lamina)  are  several  long  and  tortuous  ves- 
sels, descending  from  the  vessels  of  the  stomach,  and  some 
adipose  substance,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  very'  much 
ift  oiffertsnt  subjects ;  the  great  omentum  descends  m  front 
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of  the  lar^  and  small  intestines  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  m  general  lower  on  the  left  than  on  the  right 
side ;  (this  explains  the  reason  why  the  omentum  is  more 
frequent!]^  found  in  a  hernial  sac  on  the  left  than  on  tho 
right  side ;)  it  then  turns  upwards  and  backwards  until  it 
reaches  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon ;  that  portion  (^ 
omentum,  therefore,  which  is  inferior  to  the  colon,  consists 
of  four  laminae,  two  descending  and  two  ascending ;  these, 
in  the  young  subject,  can  be  separated  from  each  other* 
and  a  distinct  cavity  can  be  seen  between  them ;  this  is 
part  of  the  cavity  or  bag  of  the  omentum  which  communi- 
cates with  the  general  cavity  of  the  peritonseum  by  the 
opening  of  Winslow,  and  which  will  be  more  particularly 
descrilH;d  presently ;  at  the  arch  of  the  colon  the  two  as- 
cending iaminsB  oi  the  great  omentum  separate  to  enclose 
this  intestine,  and  again  uniting,  form  the  commencement 
of  the  following  process. 

Thti  transverse  meso-colon  extends  from  the  concave  bor- 
der of  the  arch  of  the  colon  backwards  to  the  spine ;  this 
process  is  verv  strong  and  dense,  it  encloses  the  vessels  of 
the  colon  and  forms  a  sort  of  division  or  partition  in  the 
abdomen  between  tho  epigastric  and  umbilical  regions ; 
when  the  transverse  meso-colon  has  arrived  at  the  spuie,  its 
two  lamina;  separate,  one  descends,  the  other  ascends ;  the 
descending  layer  is  very  strong,  expands  laterall]^  into  the 
right  and  left  lumbar  regions,  m  each  of  which  it  is  reflect- 
ed either  partially  or  perfectly  around  the  ascending  and 
descending  colon,  and  thus  forms  a  short  fold  or  process 
very  irregular  in  different  subjects,  termed  the  right  and 
left  lumbar  mesocolons;  the  inferior  or  descending  layer  of 
the  transverse  meso-colon  is  continued  obliquely  down- 
wards in  the  middle  line  to  form  the  mesentery,  a  process 
which  we  shall  trace  when  we  have  pursued  the  superior 
or  ascending  layer  of  the  meso-colon  to  its  termination. 
This  lamina  is  thin  and  delicate ;  it  ascends  in  fVont  of 
tho  inferior  and  middle  portions  of  tho  duodenum,  and  of 
the  pancreas  ;  it  also  covers  tho  aorta  and  vena  cava,  and 
continues  along  this  latter  vessel  to  the  liver,  on  tho  Spige- 
lian lobe  of  which  it  expands,  and  on  it  and  on  the  right 
lobe,  behind  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  it  becomes  conti- 
nuous with  the  peritonroum,  which  has  been  reflected  on 
the  back  part  of  the  liver  from  the  diaphragm.  As  this 
ascending  layer  proceeds  in  front  of  the  pancreas,  it  is 
continuous  on  each  side  with  the  posterior  layer  of  the 
lesser  omentum  which  covers  the  bacK  part  of  the  stomach. 
The  ascending  layer  may  be  best  seen  and  traced  by  di- 
viding tho  great  omentum  a  little  below  the  stomach,  and 
raising  this  organ  towards  the  thorax;  we  shall  thus  lay 
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open  the  cavity  of  the  omentum,  and  shall  be  able  to  trace 
the  parieties  of  this  bag  through  their  whole  extent 

The  xnity  qfthe  omerUum  extends  from  the  transverse  fis- 
sure of  the  liver  superiorly,  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
ffreat  omentum  inferiorly ;  it  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  the 
lesser  omentum,  the  stomach,  and  the  anterior  or  aescend- 
ing  portion  of  the  great  omentum ;  inferiorly  it  is  formed 
by  the  sreat  omentum  turning  on  itself;  and  posteriorly  it 
is  bounded  by  the  ascending  portion  of  the  great  omentumt 
by  the  colon,  by  the  transverse  meso-colon,  and  by  the  su- 
perior or  ascending  layer  of  this  process,  which  terminates 
at  the  liver.  The  cavity  of  the  omentum  communicates 
with  the  general  peritonaeal  cavity  through  the  foramen  oi 
Winslow  ;  this  opening  is  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
right  hypochondriac  region  just  above  the  right  lumbar ; 
it  is  somewhat  oval,  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  lesser 
omentum  and  by  the  hepatic  vessels,  posteriorly  by  the 
termination  of  the  ascendvng  layer  of  the  meso-colon  which 
invests  the  vena  cava,  superiorly  by  the  lobulus  caudatus 
of  the  liver,  and  inferiorly  by  the  superior  portion  of  the 
duodenum ;  if  the  membrane  composing  the  omenta   be 

Serfect,  and  if  air  be  forced  through  this  opening,  it  will 
escend  behind  the  stomach,  and  will  inflate  the  omental 
cavity ;  the  great  omentum,  however,  in  general  is  so  crib- 
riform that  this  experiment  cannot  be  performed ;  the  prin- 
cipal use  of  this  cavity  is  most  probably  to  afford  a  ser- 
ous surface  or  cavity  for  the  stomach  to  move  or  to  distend 
into  posteriorly  during  the  progress  of  digestion. 

The  splenic  omentum  extends  from  the  fissure  in  the 
spleen  to  the  great  end  of  the  stomach,  and  is  continuous 
inferiorly  with  the  great  omentum ;  the  splenic  vessels 
and  the  vasa  brevia  are  contained  between  the  lamiuaa  6f 
this  process. 

The  colic  omentum  is  a  fold  of  peritonseum  which  de- 
scends from  the  upper  part  of  the  right  or  asccmding 
colon ;  it  generally  lius  posterior  to  the  great  omentum  ;  it 
is  composed  of  two  laminae,  between  which  are  contained 
blood-vessels  and  adipose  substance. 

The  appendices  epiphictc  are  attached  all  along  the  large 
intestine;  but  principally  to  the  transverse  arch  of  the 
colon;  they  are  small  prolongations  of  the  peritonceum, 
filled  with  a  soft  fatty  substance  ;  they  are  never  found  at- 
tached to  the  small  intestine ;  they  vary  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent subjects  in  number  and  size;  their  use  is  not  as- 
certained. 

The  mesentery  is  the  largest  and  most  remarkabje  process 
of  the  peritonseum ;  it  is  continuous  with  the  descending 
layer  of  the  meso-coloii»  and  extends  from  the  left  side  of 
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the 'second  lumbar  vertebra  obliquely  downwards  to  the 
right  iliac  fossa ;  this  is  the  root  of  Uie  mesentery ;  from 
this  it  expands  very  much,  and  is  folded  round  the  jejunum 
and  ileum  intestines,  and  then  returns  a^ain  to  the  spine  or 
to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  root ;  the  laminae  of  the  me^ 
sentery  can  be  easily  separated ;  between  them  we  find  the 
mesenteric  arteries,  veins  and  nerves,  also  numerous  absor- 
bent vessels  and  ganglia ;  the  mesentery  serves  to  support 
the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestines  and  the  numerous 
vessels  passing  to  and  from  these. 

The  meso-ciccum  is  a  fold  of  pcritonceum  which  attaches 
the  csBCum  to  the  right  iliac  fossa ;  this  process,  however* 
is  frequently  imperfect ;  the  posterior  portion  of  this  intes- 
tine being  sometimes  deprived  of  a  serous  coat,  and  con- 
nected to  the  iliac  muscle  by  cellular  membrane. 

The  meso-rectum  is  a  short  fold  of  peritonaeum  which  con- 
nects the  superior  portion  of  the  rectum  to  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the  sacrum ;  it  encloses  the  hsemorrhoidal 
vessels  and  nerves. 

The  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  the  digestive  and  urina- 
ry organs ;  the  former  we  shall  examine  first ;  they  may 
be  divided  into  the  membranous  and  glandular.  The 
membranous  viscera  are  the  stomach  and  intestinal  tube ; 
the  latter  is  divided  into  the  small  and  large  intestine  ;  the 
small  intestine  is  subdivided  into  the  duodenum,  jejunum, 
and  ileum ;  the  large  intestine  into  the  caecum,  colon,  and 
rectum.  The  glandular  viscera  are  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
pancreas.  We  shall  consider  the  membranous  viscera  first, 
and  commence  with  the  description  of  the  stomach,  which 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  the 
principal  change  in  the  food  being  accomplished  in  this 
organ. 

The  stomach  is  placed  between  the  oesophagus  and  the 
duodenum,  and  communicates  with  both ;  it  is  situated  in 
the  left  hypochondriac  and  epigastric  regions,  and  a  small 
portion  of  it  extends  into  the  right  hypochondrium ;  from 
the  left  side  it  passes  across  the  epigastric  region,  obliquely 
downwards  and  forwards,  and  near  its  right  or  pyloric  ex- 
tremity it  bends  a  little  upwards  and  backwards.  The 
stomach  is  connected  to  the  diaphragm  by  the  cesophagus 
and  by  the  peritonaeum ;  to  the  spleen  by  the  splenic  omen- 
tum ;  to  the  liver  by  the  lesser  omentum,  and  to  the  arch 
of  the  colon  by  the  great  omentum.  If  the  stomach  b© 
moderately  distended  with  air  or  fluid,  its  form  and  con- 
nexions can  be  better  understood;  it  will  then  appear 
somewhat  of  a  conical  figure,  the  base  to  the  left  side,  the 
apex  to  the  right,  the  intermediate  part  being  somewhat 
curved ;  it  will  present  two  extremities,  the  left  and  right; 
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two  oiificesi  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  [or  oesophageal  and 
duodenal ;]  two  surfaces,  an  anterior  or  superior,  a  poste- 
rior or  inferior ;  and  two  curvatures  or  edges,  the  lesser  or 
concave,  the  greater  or  convex.  The  left  or  svlenic  extremity 
is  very  large,  swells  into  the  left  hypochondrium  beneath 
the  ribs,  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  the  spleen ;  the  ri^ht  or 
pyloric  extremity  is  much  smaller,  is  cylindrical  and  slightly 
convoluted  like  an  intestine ;  it  lies  anterior  and  infenor  to 
the  leA  or  splenic  end,  and  extends  to  the  fundus  of  tho 
gall  bladder  or  to  the  edge  of  the  lobulus  quadratus  of  the 
aver;  it  sometimes  descends  into  the  umbilical  region. 
The  cardiac  orifice  is  the  highest  point  of  the  stomach  ;  it  is 
situated  between  the  left  or  great  end  and  the  lesser  cur- 
vature, about  three  inches  distant  from  the  former ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  jpyhric  orifice  is  between  the  stomach  and  the  duode- 
num ;  It  lies  to  the  rieht  side  of  the  spine ;  it  is,  in  general, 
in  contact  with  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  and  anterior  to 
the  pancreas ;  it  lies  inferior,  anterior,  and  to  the  right  side 
of  the  cardiac  orifice ;  it  has  a  peculiar  firm,  hard  feel. 
The  anterior  surface  looks  upwards  aud  forwards,  and  is  in 
contact  with  the  diaphragm,  the  ribs  and  the  lefl  lobe  of 
the  liver.  The  posterior  surface  looks  backwards  and  down- 
wards, and  rests  on  the  meso-colon.  The  lesser,  or  caiuMve 
edge  of  the  stomach,  looks  backwards  and  upwards  to- 
wards the  spine  and  lobulus  Spigelii  of  the  liver ;  this  edge, 
near  the  pylorus,  is  convex,  the  great  edge  being  concave 
opposite  to  this  ;  the  lesser  omentum  is  attached  to  it,  and 
the  coronary  vessels  run  along  it.  The  great  or  convex  edge 
looks  forwards  and  downwards  towards  the  colon ;  to  it 
the  great  omentum  and  the  epiploic  vessels  are  attached  : 
in  the  empty  or  contracted  state  of  the  stomach,  these  edges 
are  thin  and  directed  almost  vertically,  but  when  the 
stomach  is  distended,  they  become  enlarged  and  round, 
and  continuous  with  the  surfaces. 

The  stomach  is  composed  of  three  tunics^  a  serous,  a 
muscular,  and  a  mucous  ;  these  are  connected  to  each  other 
by  two  lamina;  of  cellular  membrane;  the  serous  or peru 
towtal  coat  is  derived,  as  was  before  explained,  from  the  la- 
minae of  the  lesser  omentum,  separating  at  the  lesser  cur- 
vature, expanding  over  its  surfaces,  and  uniting  along  the 
convex  edge,  to  K)rm  the  great  omentum :  the  seroiis  coat 
is  loosely  united  to  the  edges,  but  almost  inseparably  so  to 
tl»3  middle  of  each  surface  and  to  the  pyloric  extremity ;  a 
layer  of  very  fine  cellular  tissue  connects  this  to  the  fol- 
lowing tunic,  the  muscular;  this  consists  of  fibres,  Afhich 
run  in  three  different  directions ;  the  first  or  superficial  are 
longitudinal ;  they  are  continued  from  the  cBsophag  .s,  and 
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are  very  strong  along  the  curvatures,  particularly  on  the 
lesser;  the  middle  layer  of  fibres  run  circularly;  they 
commence  at  the  left  extremity,  or  cul  de  sac^  and  are  ar- 
ranged in  nearly  parallel  rings;  they  are  very  strong 
about  the  centre,  where  they  often  cause  a  constricted  ap- 
pearance around  the  stomach,  as  if  dividing  it  into  two  por- 
tions;  the  circular  fibres  again  increase  in  thickness  as 
they  approach  the  pylorus :  these  fibres  do  not  form  per- 
fect circles ;  the  extremities  of  each  fasciculus  turn  ob- 
liquely to  one  side ;  the  third  set  of  fibres  take  a  very  irre- 
gtJidt  or  oblique  direction ;  they  are  most  distinct  on  the 
great  end,  or  adde  sac,  and  appear  as  a.continuation  9f  the 
circular  fibres  of  the  oesophagus.  Beneath  the  muscular 
tunic  is  the  second  lamina  of  cellular  tissue,  which  con- 
tains the  minute  divisions  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the 
stomach,  and  has  been,  by  some,  called  the  nervous  coat 
of  the  stomach.  The  internal,  or  mucous  or  villous  coat  is 
very  soft,  and  of  a  pale  red  or  rose  colour,  -sometimes  in- 
terspersed with  such  very  vascular  patches  as  might  lead 
the  mexperienced  to  mistake  them  for  the  effects  of  inflaro- 
matipn :  in  order  to  examine  this  tunic  of  the  stomach,  this 
organ  should  be  removed  from  the  subject,  everted  and 
washed.  This  membrane  will  be  found  covered  with  a 
viscid  fluid,  and  thrown  into  numerous  rugse,  and  will  ap- 
pear very  different  from  that  linine  the  oesophagus ;  at  the 
pylorus  it  forms  a  circular  fold,  [the  phylosie  valve]  which 
IS  thin  and  floating  ;  external  to  this  is  a  circular  fasciculus 
of  muscular  fibres,  which  have  a  peculiar  dense  feel :  this 
fold  of  mucous  membrane  narrows  the  opening  into  the 
duodenum,  and  when  assisted  by  the  surrounding  muscular 
fibres,  can  perfectly  intercept  the  passage  from  the  stomach 
into  the  intestine ;  in  the  cellular  tunic,  external  to  this 
membrane,  particularly  along  the  curvatures,  are  many 
small  mucous  glands,  which  open  on  the  mucous  surface ; 
these  are  the  glandular  Brunneri :  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
stomach  secretes  the  fluid  called  the  gastric  juice,  which 
is  generally  believed  to  have  the  remarkable  properties  of 
being  powerfully  solvent  and  anti-putrescent.  In  the 
stomacn  the  food  undergoes  the  first  important  change  in 
digestion,  being  here  converted  into  a  soft  homogeneous 
pulpy  mass,  called  chyme. 

[CancB  have  been  recorded  of  double  and  even  triple  stomacha,  in 
he  human  subject ;  but  this  appearance  is  deceptive,  and  is  merely  tho 
t»ult  of  a  contraction  of  the  organ  at  one  or  more  points  of  its  eir. 
turn  Terence,  dividinjyr  it  into  separate  compartments.  The  yolame 
)f  tho  organ  differs  very  mucli  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the  same 
ndividual  under  different  circumstances.  The  average  eapacity  oT 
ibe  adult  stomach  in  a  medium  state  of  disteniion  if  probaMj  fium 
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two  to  three  pints;  this  capocitj  bowerer  maj  be  dooblod,  or  tripled 
by  disteiMioo:  as  ooropared  with  the  inferior  animals,  the  human 
stomach  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  herbirorous,  and  greater  than 
that  of  the  camiTorous  animals,  which  is  one  of  the  arguments  in 
fii?or  of  the  opinion  that  man  is  omnivorous.  The  lower  part  of  the 
stomach  sometimes  presents  a  remarkably  sacculated  appearance 
without  evidence  of  disease.] 

The  duodenum  is  the  next  portion  of  the  alimentanr 
canal ;  this  is  the  first  and  shortest  division  of  the  small 
intestines ;  it  extends  from  the  pylorus  to  the  root  of  the 
mesentery,  where  the  jejunum  commences ;  it  lies  partly 
in  the  right  hypochondriac,  and  partly  in  the  right  lumbar 
and  in  the  umbilical  regions ;  it  takes  a  semicircular  course 
around  the  head  of  the  pancreas :  this  course 'may  be  di- 
vided into  three  parts;  the  first,  or  superior  transverse; 
the  second,  or  perpendicular,  and  the  third  or  inferioi 
transverse.  The  superior  transverse  portion  ascends  from  the 
pylorus  obliquely  backwards  and  to  the  right  side,  beneath 
the  edge  of  the  liver,  so  as  to  touch  the  gall-bladder ;  here 
the  intestine  makes  a  sudden  turn,  (the  superior  angle,) 
and  the  middle  or  perpendicular  portion  of  it  commences ; 
this  descends  in  front  of  the  right  kidney,  as  low  as  the 
third  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  makes  a  second  turn  (the 
inferior  angle^  from  which  the  inferior  transverse  portion  ex- 
tends obliquely  upwards,  and  to  the  left  side,  and  at  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra  ends  in  the  jejunum.  The  duodenum 
differs  from  the  remainder  of  the  small  intestine,  in  being 
fixed  in  its  situation,  and  being  only  partially  covered  b^ 
the  peritonaeum,  and  being  of  mucp  larger  calibre,  parti- 
cularly near  the  inferior  angle ;  its  muscular  coat  is  very 
strongt  and  the  valvul&e  conniventes  very  numerous  and 
large.  The  superior  transverse  portion  is  more  contracted 
than  any  other  part  of  it ;  it  is  covered  on  both  surfaces 
by  the  peritonaeum  like  the  stomach,  and  is,  therefore, 
more  moveable  than  the  rest  of  the  intestine.  The  perpen- 
dicular portion  is  concealed  by  the  omentum,  ana  by  the 
colon,  and  is  covered  by  the  ascending  layer  of  the  meso- 
colon; this  portion  lies  on  the  right  ki(iney,  and  on  the 
vena  cava,  and  has  no  peritonaeum  posterior  to  it ;  it  is, 
therefore,  fixed,  and  is  dilatable ;  the  biliary  and  pancreatic 
ducts  perforate  the  inner  side  of  this  division  of  the  duo- 
denum ;  these  pass  through  its  coats  very  obliquely,  and 
open  into  the  intestine,  sometimes  distinctly,  and  a(  other 
times  coniointly,  on  a  small  papilla,  opposite  the  inferior 
angle.  The  inferior  transverse  part  of  the  duodenum 
passes  across  the  aorta  and  the  right  renal  vessels ;  like 
the  middle  portion,  it  is  only  partially  covered  by  the  peri- 
tooamunf  being  placed  between  the  layers  of  the  ineso« 
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colon';  its  lower  border  ma^  be  seen  without  disqectioo, 
projecting  through  the  inferior  layer  of  the  meso-colon  ;* 
the  superior  mesenteric  vessels  pass  in  front  of  the  termi- 
nation of  this  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  appear  to  com- 
press it  against  the  aorta,  so  as  to  retard  the  passage  of  ita 
contents  into  the  jejunum.  In  the  duodenum,  the  chyme 
is  mixed  with  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  fluids,  and  a  sepa^ 
ration  takes  place  between  the  chyle  and  the  excrementi- 
tious  part  of  the  food. 

The  jejunum  and  Ueum  intestines  are  covered  by  the 
omentum :  if  we  raise  this  process  and  the  arch  of  the 
colon,  and  place  them  on  the  edge  of  the  thorax,  the  con- 
volutions or  these  intestines  will  be  seen  in  the  umbilical, 
hypogastric,  and  iliac  regions ;  convex  anteriorly,  concave 
posteriorly,  and  attached  to  the  mesentery ;  the  iejunum 
commences  in  the  leA  lumbar,  and  the  ileum  ends  in  the 
right  iliac  region.  There  is  no  exact  division  between 
these  two  intestines ;  the  upper  two-fifths  are  named  the 
jejunum,  and  are  placed  higher  in  the  abdomen  than  the 
ileum,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  three  remaining 
fifths.  The  jejunum  is  redder,  feels  thicker,  and  is  larger 
than  the  i|eum,  which  is  pale  and  thin :  these  differences 
are  striking  when  we  compare  the  commencement  of  the 
jejunum  with  the  terminating  portion  of  the  ileum  ;  in  the 
intermediate  space,  however,  they  are  gradually  lost ;  they 
depend  on  the  greater  vascularity  and  number  of  valvule 
conniventes  in  the  jejunum  than  in  the  ileum. 

The  large  intestine  forms  about  one-fifth  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  is  subdivided  into  the  ca*cum,  colon,  and  rectum  ; 
the  large  intestine  differs  from  the  small  not  merely  in  size, 
but  in  having  a  peculiar  cellular  and  sacculated  appearance, 
particularly  when  distended ;  small  processes  also  (the  ap- 
pendices epiploic^)  are  attached  along  its  whole  course : 
three  strong  muscular  bands,  running  in  a  longitudinal  di- 
rection, may  also  be  observed,  chiefly  in  the  ceecum  and 
colon,  they  appear  to  pucker  the  large  intestine,  so  as  to 
give  it  the  cellular  structure  before  mentioned :  these  bands, 
in  addition  to  a  muscular  property,  possess  some  elasticity 
also ;  in  some  animals  indeed  they  are  decidedly  elastic. 
The  large  intestines  are  paler  than  the  small,  and  much 
thinner,  naving  but  few  valvulee  conniventes. 

The  C(ccum^  or  caput  coli,  is  situated  in  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
in  which  region  it  is  fixed  by  the  peritonceum,  which  in 
general  covers  it  only  anteriorly  and  laterally,  while  cellu- 
lar membrane  connects  it  posteriorly  to  the  iliac  and  psoas 
muscles;  in  some,  however,  the  peritonoeum  coveris  this 
pouch  all  round,  and  connects  it  to  the  iliac  fossa  loosely 
py  a  process  named  the  meso-csecum;  it  is  always  covered 
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anteriorlj  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  sometimes  by  the 
convolutions  of  the  ileum ;  it  lies  beneath  the  rierht  kidfneyt 
and  is  continuous  with  the  ileum  and  the  colon.  The  ceecum 
is  somewhat  triangular,  the  apex  below,  the  base  above  at 
the  colon,  on  its  external  surface  are  three  irregular  protu- 
berances, one  anteriorly,  and  two  posteriorly;  from  its 
lower  and  posterior  part  a  small  tortuous  process  named 
appendix  vermiformis,  about  the  size  of  a  goose  quill,  hangs 
into  the  pelvis ;  it  is  attached  to  and  commumcates  with 
the  csecum  just  below  the  ileum ;  a  sort  of  mesentery  con- 
nects it  in  its  situation :  its  use  is  not  ascertained. 

[The  position  of  the  appendix  is  by  no  means  invariable ;  it  some, 
tiroes  lies  behind  the  cflscum,  extending  up  towards  the  liver,  or  else 

Krojecting  beyond  the  cecum  on  its  right  side ;  in  other  cases  it  lies 
Bnind  the  termination  of  the  ileum,  or  even  in  front  of  it.    Intestinal 
worms  have  been  found  in  it  and  it  is  sometimes  ulcerated.] 

The  ileum  joins  the  left  or  inner  side  of  the  ceecum  at  a 
very  acute  angle ;  it  appears  to  perforate  the  latter,  Uie  pe- 
ritonsBum  and  external  muscular  fibres  of  the  ileum  bemg 
continued  into  the  corresponding  parietes  of  the  caecum, 
while  the  circular  fibres  and  mucous  coat  of  the  ileum  pro- 
trude into  the  caecum  to  form  valves,  as  may  be  seen  by 
opening  the  latter  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  on  the  op- 
posite,  that  is,  on  the  right  side,  and  washing  out  its  con- 
tents ;  we  then  perceive  the  opening  of  the  ileum,  narrow, 
like  a  transverse  slit,  looking  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards,  towards  the  right  os  ilii,  and  protected  by  two 
semilunar  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  which  enclose  a  few 
muscular  fibres.  The  inferior  fold,  or  ileo-ccucal  valve^  is  the 
larger,  is  placed  somewhat  vertical,  and  secures  the  ileum 
against  any  matter  re-entering  it  from  the  cajcum  ;  the  su- 
perior fold,  or  ileo-colic  valve  is  smaller,  and  placed  rather 
horizontal ;  it  secures  the  ileum  against  regurgitation  from 
the  colon ;  these  semilunar  folds  are  united  to  each  other  at 
their  extremities,  (commissures,)  and  from  each  commissure 
a  prominent  fold  is  continued  round  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  caecum:  these  folds  are  called  the  fraena  or  retinacula 
of  these  valves,  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  the  com- 
missures, the  distention  of  the  caecum  closes  the  ileo  caecal 
foramen  ;  the  caecum  is  provided  with  the  same  longitudi- 
nal bands  as  the  colon  ;  it  has  no  valvulae  conniventes. 
The  colon  extends  from  the  caecum  to  the  rectum ;  it  is  di- 
vided into  four  portions,  the  right  or  ascending,  the  middle 
or  transverse  arch,  the  left  or  descending,  and  the  sigmoid 
flexure ;  there  is,  however,  no  mark  of  distinction  whatever 
as  to  structujre  between  these  different  divisions. 

Tlie  ascmdmg  colon  extends  from  the  caecum  to  the  inferior 
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mxrfBuce  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  it  inarla  with 
a  superficial  depression ;  this  portion  of  the  colon  is  con* 
cave  anteriorly,  and  covered  by  the  peritonceum  and  by  the 
abdominal  muscles ;  it  lies  on  the  right  kidney  ;  the  duo- 
denum is  connected  to  it  internally ;  the  superior  extremity 
is  generally  tinged  with  bile  from  being  in  contact  with  the 
gall  bladder. 

The  transverse  arch  of  {he  colon  extends  tortuously  from 
the  right  hypochondrium,  across  the  inferior  part  of  the 
epigastric  or  the  umbilical  region  into  the  left  hypochon* 
drium  ;  it  is  covered  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  lies 
anterior  to  the  small  intestines :  on  the  right  side  it  is  con- 
nected to  the  liver,  in  the  middle  to  the  stomach  and  tQ  the 
great  omentum ;  and  its  left  extremity,  which  is  superior 
and  posterior  to  the  right,  is  attached  to  the  spleen  by  peri* 
tonseum ;  the  appendices  epiploicse  are  very  numerous  on 
this  part  of  the  colon. 

The  left  or  descending  colon  extends  from  the  spleen  to  the 
iliac  region,  is  longer  than  the  right,  and  is  connected  to 
the  kidney  and  psoas  by  peritoneeum  and  cellular  mem- 
brane. 

The  sigmoid  flexure  is  connected  so  loosely  in  the  iliac 
fossa,  that  a  great  portion  of  it  often  lies  in  the  pelvis :  this 
part  of  the  colon  is  partially  covered  by  the  small  intes- 
tines, and  connected  to  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles,  to  the 
ureter  and  spermatic  vessels. 

The  rectum  extends  from  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon 
to  the  anus ;  it  commences  opposite  the  left  iiio-sacral  arti- 
culation, and  descends  obliquely  towards  the  middle  line  as 
far  as  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum :  it  then  bends  forwards 
towards  the  perinoeum,  and  lastly  turning  downwards,  it 
ends  at  the  anus.  The  rectum  is  connected  posteriorly  to 
the  sacrum  and  coccyx  by  the  meso-rectum  superiorly,  and 
by  vessels  and  nerves  interiorly ;  anteriorly  tne  rectum  is 
connected  to  the  peritonoeum  above,  and  below,  in  the  male 
subject,  to  the  inferior  fundus  of  the  bladder,  the  vesiculce 
seminales,  and  the  prostate  gland:  in  the  female  to  the 
uterus  and  the  vagina :  alone  the  sides  of  the  rectum  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cellular  tissue,  and  several  vessels* 
particularly  tortuous  veins;  inferiorly  the  levatores  ani 
muscles  cover  the  sides  of  this  intestine,  and  its  lower  ex- 
tremity is  surrounded  by  the  orbicular  and  cutaneous 
sphincters.  The  rectum  is  separated  from  the  bladder  in 
toe  male,  and  from  the  uterus  in  the  female  by  the  cut  da 
sac  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  may  or  may  not  contain  some 
of  the  small  intestine  according  to  the  state  of  the  pelvic 
viscera  ;  the  rectum,  therefore,  is  only  partially  covered  by 
the  peritoneum ;  in  the  superior  thirdf  this  membnme  co- 
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vers  the  intestine  all  around,  fonning  the  meso-rectum  be- 
hind it ;  in  the  middle  third  it  is  only  connected  to  the  fore 
part,  and  somewhat  to  its  sides ;  and  to  its  inferior  third  it 
18  wholly  un-attached.  The  rectum  is  also  sacculated  like 
the  colon,  but  the  cells  present  a  different  arrangement  m 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane ;  it  is  found  in  general  much  dilated  about  an  inch 
above  the  anus. 

In  order  to  examine  the  structure  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
let  the  student  remove  the  following  portions  of  intestine^ 
including  each  part  between  ligatures,  having  first  distend- 
ed them  with  air ;  a  portion  of  duodenum,  oijejunum  near 
its  commencement,  of  ileum  near  its  termination,  of  the 
arch  of  the  colon,  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  ; — 
first,  the  duodenum  possesses  three  coats  connected  to  each 
other  by  cellular  membrane ;  the  peritonseal  or  serous,  the 
muscular  and  the  mucous  ;  the  first  has  been  already  men- 
ticmed  as  giving  but  a  partial  covering  to  this  intestine ;  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  duodenum  is  formed  of  strong  red 
fibres,  which  take  a  circular  direction  ;  there  are  very  few 
longitudinal  fibres  to  be  observed  along  it,  except  on  the 
superior  transverse  portion :  lay  open  a  part  of  tnis  intes- 
tine,  and  the  internal  mucous  coat  will  be  found,  like  that 
of  the  stomach,  thrown  into  sofl  folds  which  lie  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  each  other  in  a  circular  direction ;  these  are  named 
"valvulffi  conniventes.  Second,  the  jejunum  and  ileum  also 
possess  three  tunics  and  intermediate  cellular  tissue ;  the 
serous  or  peritonaeal  coat  almost  perfectly  surrounds  them 
except  the  small  triangular  space  along  the  concave  side 
where  the  vessels  and  nerves  divide,  and  which  space  ad- 
mits of  the  more  easy  distention  of  the  intestine ;  the  mus- 
cular coat  is  not  so  strong  as  on  the  duodenum,  but  more 
evidently  consists  of  two  sets  of  fibres ;  the  longitudinal  are 
the  most  superficial,  they  are  very  pale  and  indistinct,  ex- 
cept along  the  anterior  or  convex  side  of  the  intestine  ;  the 
circular  fibres  lie  beneath  these ;  they  are  more  distinct 
but  also  very  pale:  no  fibre  passes  perfectly  round  the 
tube.  The  mucous  coat  is  paler  than  m  the  stomach,  and 
is  thrown  into  numerous  folas,  particularljr  in  the  jejunum ; 
these  folds  are  smaller  and  less  numerous  in  the  ileum  ;  the 
muscular  coat  in  the  latter  intestine  also  is  paler  and 
weaker  than  in  the  former.  The  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, called  valvulflB  conniventes,  are  larger  in  the  jeju- 
num than  in  the  duodenum  or  ileum ;  in  the  first  they  will 
be  found  to  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  in  some  situa- 
tions;  in  others,  however,  much  less;  they  form  arches 
which  encircle  about  thre^'-fourths  of  the  intestine,  and 
end,  some  in  a  pi^nt«  others  are  forked  or  pass  off  oblique* 
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Iv  into  adjacent  folds :  these  valves  are  of  use  in  delaying 
the  food  in  its  passage  along  the  canal,  thus  affording  to 
the  absorbents  a  better  opportunity  to  imbibe  all  the  nu- 
tritious matter  of  the  chyle  it  may  contain ;  in  proportion 
also  as  the  intestine  become  distended,  these  valves  be- 
come more  tense,  and  project  into  the  canal,  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  food  into  smaller  portions,  and  thus  expose  the  en- 
tire mass  to  the  action  of  the  absorbents ;  on  each  of  these 
valves  are  a  number  of  small  conical  projections  called 
villi:  when  these  are  examined  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
small  pores  are  observable ;  these  are  the  mouths  of  the 
lacteal  or  absorbent  vessels.  Very  small  mucous  glands 
are  attached  to  the  external  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestine  throughout  its  whole  length ;  larger 
glands  may  be  noticed  in  different  situations,  some  scatter- 
ed singly,  others  collected  into  clusters ;  the  former,  or  the 
glandtdoi  solitarix  or  Brunneri,  are  most  distinct  in  the 
duodenum ;  the  latter,  or  the  glanduUc  aggregaUB  or  Peye- 
rt,  arp  most  obvious  in  the  ileum,  particularly  near  its  ter- 
mination. Third,  the  lar^e  intestine,  in  some  situations,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  is  but  partially  covered  by  peri- 
tonaeum ;  this  membrane  is  more  loosely  connected  to  the 
transverse  arch  of  the  colon  than  it  is  to  the  small  intes- 
tine, and  is  un-attached  along  two  triangular  spaces,  one 
along  the  concave  border  between  the  lamince  of^the  meso- 
colon, the  other  along  the  convex,  between  the  layers  of  the 
great  omentum ;  this  circumstance  favours  the  distention 
of  the  colon.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  large  intestine  also 
consists  of  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres;  the  former, 
however,  are  collected  into  three  fasciculi,  all  of  which  com- 
mence at  the  vermiform  process,  and  pass  along  the  c8b- 
cum  and  colon  to  the  rectum :  on  this  intestine  the  fibres 
separate,  increase  in  thickness  and  number,  and  form  a 
more  perfect  tunic ;  near  the  anus  these  fibres  are  con- 
founded with  those  of  the  levator  ani  muscle  of  each  side. 
The  internal  or  mucous  coat  of  the  large  intestine  is  pale, 
and  forms  but  few  and  imperfect  folds ;  in  the  rectum  it 
becomes  more  vascular  and  villous,  and  presents  several 
longitudinal  folds,  as  also  three  or  four  very  remarkable, 
in  a  horizonal  direction,  these  are  so  disposed,  beins  at  in- 
tervals and  on  opposite  sides,  as  to  convert  the  canal  into  a 
sort  of  spiral  passage.  As  the  food  is  propelled  along  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  chyle  is  absorbea  by  the  numerous 
lacteal  vessels  to  which  it  becomes  exposed ;  it  is  also  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  fiuid  {succus  irUestinalis)  secreted  by  the 
mucous  glands,  and  by  the  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane ; 
in  the  large  intestine  the  food  first  presents  the  faeculent 
properties,  and  in  its  passage  along  tlus  part  of  the  canal, 
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the  absorbent  vessels  continue  to  take  up  any  chyle  that 
may  have  escaped  the  preceding,  as  well  as  the  watery 
parts  of  the  food. 

The  perUoTucum  and  abdominal  viscera  present  many 
morbid  appearances.  Peritonitis  or  inflammation  of  the 
peritonseum  is  denoted  by  an  increased  and  a  reddish  vas- 
cularity of  the  membranes,  a  number  of  small  red  vessels 
can  be  distinctly  seen ;  it  loses  its  transparency,  and  be- 
comes somewhat  thick  and  pulpy ;  the  parietal  and  visce- 
ral layers  are  sometimes  found  agglutinated  by  coagulable 
lymph  which  also  cements  the  several  intestinal  convolu- 
tions, but  sometimes  the  cavity  is  filled  with  serous,  or 
sero-purulent  fluid,  with  shreds  of  lymph :  peritonitis  more 
frequently  ends  in  some  such  eflusion  than  in  the  adhesive 
process,  the  contrary  is  more  frequent  in  pleuritis ;  peri- 
tonitis also  sometimes  exhibits  gangrenous  patches,  but  if  it 
have  been  chronic,  adhesive  bands  and  false  membranes 
are  very  apparent.  In  ascites  or  dropsy  of  this  membrane, 
the  tissue  or  the  latter  appears  sound,  sometimes  remark- 
ably clear  or  pearly ;  in  tnis  disease,  some  of  the  viscera, 
particularly  the  liver,  are  usually  found  in  an  anofmal 
state. 

The  omentum  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  general  induration, 
or  of  particular  tumours,  adipose,  sarcomatous  and  fungoid. 
The  stomach  may  be  the  seat  of  an  acute  inflammation,  or 
gastritis,  the  coats  appear  more  thick  and  vascular  than 
usual,  and  blood  is  sometimes  seen  effused  between  its  tu- 
nics. Ulcers  are  frequently  found  in  the  stomach,  of  an 
oval  or  circular  form,  with  thin  and  firm  edges:  indepen- 
dent of  disease,  the  stomach  not  unfrequently  presents 
considerable  red  patches  on  its  mucous  surface ;  tne  coats 
are  also  sometimes  nearly  destroyed  in  some  places,  pre- 
senting a  soil  and  ragged  appearance ;  this  is  caused  by 
the  gastric  fluid  digesting  or  dissolving  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  after  death.  Both  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  ends  of 
the  stomach  are  the  frequent  seat  of  cancer;  this  principal- 
ly involves  the  mucous  and  muscular  tissues,  on  the  for- 
mer, large  fungoid  masses  are  thrown  out  which  more  or 
less  constrict  or  obstruct  the  orifices  of  the  organ,  and  im- 
pair its  functions. 

The  intestinal  tube  is  subject  to  numerous  diseases,  in 
most  of  which  the  effects  of  inflammation  are  more  or  less 
visible :  inflammation  or  enteritis  is  denoted  by  increased 
vascularity  of  the  mucous  surface  and  thickening  of  the 
tunics,  in  some  cases  the  peritonceum  is  also  engaged  ;  the 
colour  of  the  intestine  is  a  deep  or  dark  red ;  acute  inflam- 
mation sometimes  ends  in  gangrene  and  effusion,  sometimes 
in  ulceration.    The  whole  of  the  intestinal  surface  may  bo 
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the  seat  of  ulceration ;  in  the  small  intestinest  the  nloers 
are  generally  small,  and  are  often  found  in  the  situation  of 
the  mucous  glands ;  in  the  large  intestines  the  ulceration  is 
usually  in  larger  patches,  and  in  cases  of  dysentery  is  of- 
ten very  extensive.  The  intestinal  tunics  are  occasionally 
the  seat  of  malignant  tubercle,  which  may  obstruct  the 
course  of  the  contents  of  the  tube ;  of  all  parts  of  the  in* 
testinal  canal  the  rectum  is  most  frequently  the  seat  of 
scirrhus  and  its  consequences. 

[The  mtro-enteric  mucous  membrane,  is  of  much  importance  in 
its  pathology,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  undemtand  fully  its 
physiological  state,  as  to  thickness,  consistence  and  color ;  the  two 
former  as  a  greneral  rule  are  in  direct  ratio,  bat  differ  much  in  dif- 
ferent  situations.  The  color  also  varies  much  in  a  state  of  health,  as 
well  as  in  disease.  The  entire  thickness  of  the  intestinal  walls,  ia  leas 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  jejunum,  the  ilenm,  and  the  colon,  than  in 
the  stomach,  duodenum,  upper  fiart  of  the  ileum  and  rectum.  The 
thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  greatest  in  theduodenum,  and 
next  in  some  parts  of  the  stomach  and  rectum ;  in  the  small  intestines 
its  thickness  gradually  diminishes,  from  the  duodenum  to  the  iienm, 
in  the  lower  part  of  which  it  becomes  yery  thin.  In  the  large  intea. 
tine,  the  mucous  membrane  is  thin  from  its  commencement  until  we 
reach  the  middle  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch,  from  which 
point  it  increases  in  thickness  as  far  as  the  sigmoid  fleznre,  where  it 
IS  again  thin,  and  lastly  in  the  rectum,  it  is  again  nearly  as  thick  aa 
in  the  duodenum.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  about  the  cbso. 
phagus,  and  in  the  great  cul  de  sac,  is  thin,  soft,  and  can  only  be  aepa. 
rated  in  shreds,  whereas  towards  the  right  side,  and  the  pyloric  ex 
tremity,  it  is  from  two  to  three  times  as  thick,  more  resiating,  and 
can  be  separated  for  a  much  greater  extent :  the  gastro  enteric  mn. 
ecus  coat  has  no  epithelium,  this  ending  above  at  the  termination  of 
the  oesophagus,  and  being  again  found  below,  near  the  verge  of  the 
anus.  As  already  stated  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  consistence  of 
this  membrane  is  in  direct  ratio  to  its  thickness ;  this  however  is  not 
true  of  the  duodenum,  where  it  is  thickest,  yet  its  tenacity  is  ao  Uight 
that  it  can  only  be  raised  in  fragments.  The  consistence  ia  greater 
near  the  pyloric  than  the  cMophageal  portion  of  the  stomach ;  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  jejunum  and  the  ileum  its  consistence  is  greater  than 
in  the  duodenum,  while  in  the  large  intestine  it  is  again  less.  The 
consistence  throughout  is  greater  in  the  adult,  than  in  the  fodtm. 
The  color  of  this  membrane  varies  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  ap- 
pean  to  be  deep,  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  arterial  develop, 
ment  and  circulation ;  accordingly  in  the  foetus  and  child,  it  is  of  a 
deep  rose  color,  in  the  adult  it  is  much  whiter,  and  in  (he  old  subject 
it  is  of  a  greyish,  or  ash  color ;  again  the  color  differa  with  the  state 
of  the  system,  being  deeper  in  those  in  strong  health,  and  of  the  san. 
guine  temperament,  than  in  others  in  whom  the  reverse  obtains. 

The  color  also  is  affected  by  the  process  of  digestion,  by  whieh  it 
is  changed  from  a  pale  pink  or  almost  white,  to  a  deep  red  almost 
vermilion  hue,  the  intensity  however  depending  upon  the  stimulating 
qoaJity  of  the  food  uaed ;  this  change  of  color  aeema  to  affiwt  the 
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doodemuii,  and  upper  part  of  the  jejimaiii,  while  the  other 
portioiw  of  tlM  canal  are  bat  little  altered.  The  color  of  the  ratro. 
enlcrie  mncoui  membrane,  depends  alao  upon  the  kind  of  death.  In 
those  who  have  died  of  long  continued  diseaaes,  it  is  apt  to  be  of  a 
pale  blanched  appearance ;  in  peraons  who  die  suddcnlj  and  Arom 
violence,  as  hangmg,  drowning  dtc.,  it  is  found  of  a  deep  red  color. 
LMtly  the  color  is  affected  by  different  snbetancea  taken  into  the 
atoRiaeh,  aa  infusion  of  logwood,  spirits  of  lavender,  nitrate  of  silrer 
diu*.,  the  two  former  cause  a  deep  red  color,  the  latter  a  greyish  or 
able  color. 

There  is  also  a  post  mortem  redness,  of  the  membrane,  depending, 
Dpon  the  accumulation  of  blood  at  the  more  dependent  parts.  All 
these  &ets  are  of  importance  in  legal  medicine.  The  submucous 
eellular  tissue  is  so  distinct  and  developed,  that  it  deserves  to  be  con. 
aideved  as  a  proper  tunic,  the  third  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intes. 
tines ;  it  gives  great  strength  and  resistance  to  the  organs,  and  serves 
as  a  skemon  for  the  attachment  of  the  mu<<cu1ar  fibres ;  this  coat  is 
very  distinct  in  the  purely  carnivorous  animals,  the  vesseb  ramify 
upon  this  tonic,  before  being'  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  muciparous  ghinds  are  imbedded  in  it,  although  they  open 
upon  the  suriace  of  the  lining  membrane.  These  follicles  are  more 
fully  developed  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  in  preparing  them  may 
be  rendered  more  distinct  by  the  applicatiun  of  warm  vinegar.  The 
single  follicles  are  larger  in  the  duodenum,  than  in  the  stomach,  in 
the  rest  of  the  small  intestines,  they  arc  aUo  larger,  than  in  the 
stomach,  but  smaller  than  in  the  duodenum,  or  large  intestines.  The 
cianduln  agminatss  of  Peyer,  or  elliptical  plates  as  they  are  called 
uom  their  mrm,  are  almost  confined  to  tie  lower  half  of  the  ileum, 
and  vary  in  number  from  eighteen  to  twenty.five ;  they  also  vary  in 
stae,  being  from  half  an  inch,  and  even  a  fourth,  to  two  inches  in 
length,  and  from  two  or  three  to  ten  lines  in  bread ih,  they  are  always 
fiiand  along  the  convex  edge  of  the  intestine  opposite  the  attach. 
ment  of  the  mesentery,  and  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  large  intes. 
tine.  These  organs  are  supposed  to  be  physiologically  different  from 
the  solitaij  follicles,  because  they  present  certain  pathological  differ. 
encca.  T'he  plates  are  found  enlarged,  prominent,  and  even  ulcerated 
in  phthisis,  typhus  fever,  and  scarlatina  maligna.  The  intestines 
may  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  either  by  per. 
foration  or  laceration,  the  former  of  which  is  the  result  of  ulceration 
of  the  coats,  the  latter  of  external  violence,  and  may  occur  without 
any  external  marks  upon  the  abdomen  :  the  parts  most  liable  to  la. 
oeration,  are  the  jejunum  and  upper  part  of  tlic  ileum.  Any  of  the 
▼iscera  of  the  abdomen  may  be  involved  in  a  hernial  tumour,  but 
most  commonly  the  omentum,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine 
is  protruded.  Yhe  small  and  large  intestines  are  both  the  seat  of  iiu 
tossnseeption,  but  the  ileum  is  most  liablcTto  it;  its  extent  varies  from 
an  inch  or  two  to  even  three  feet,  and  sometimes  the  invaginated  por. 
tion  sloughs  off*  and  is  discharged.  There  is  one  form  of  this  aff*ec. 
tioo,  which  appears  to  occur  in  articulo  mortis,  presenting  no  signs 
of  inflammatMn ;  there  may  be  from  one  to  twelve  of  these  displace. 
ments  in  the  same  subject,  and  it  may  occur  in  either  direction. 
Earthy  ooneretiaosi  are  sometimes  found  in  the  alimentary  oanal,  ol 
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the  human  aabject  as  well  as  of  inferior  animals ;  they  Taiy  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  orange,  and  one  cane  is  recorded  in 
which  the  body  wergrhed  four  pounds ;  the  number  also  varies,  there 
beincr  generally  but  two  or  three,  but  sometimes  ten  or  fifteen,  they 
usually  exhibit  a  central  nucleus.  In  the  college  museum  there  are 
two  specimens  from  tbe  inferior  animals,  (presented  by  Dr.  Sabine 
of  this  city,  who  has  a  very  choice  private  collection  of  Morbid  Ana. 
tomy  and  Natural  History,)  one  of  which  taken  from  the  stomach  of 
a  horse  has  for  its  nucleus,  what  appears  to  be  a  bit  of  corn  cob,  its 
diameter  is  about  foiur  inches,  it  is  formed  of  concentric  lamins,  looks 
like  marble  and  receives  a  high  polish.  The  hair  balls  found  in  the 
stomach  of  the  ox,  appear  to  be  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  hair 
coated  over  with  numerous  layers  of  concrete  mucus,  which  form  a 
complete  capsule. 

In  post  mortem  examinations  of  the  abdomen,  some  portico  of  the 
intestine,  is  oflen  seen  very  much  contracted,  so  as  almost  to  oblite. 
rate  its  cavity  and  yet  no  evidences  of  disease  are  present,  this  occurs 
in  coils  of  the  small  intestine  but  more  often  in  the  large,  in  the  foU 
lowing  order  an  to  frequency,  the  left  part  of  the  transverse  portion 
of  the  arch  of  the  cuiun,  the  descendinsr  portioa,  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum.  This  condition  appears  to  depend 
upon  the  close  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  upon  the  empty  in. 
testinc.  Hemorrhoids,  prolapsus  ani,  fissura  ani,  and  fistula  in  ano, 
are  all  diseases  occuring  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  and  about 
the  anus.  Intestinal  worms,  of  different  kinds,  may  be  found  in  the 
alimentary  tube,  at  almost  any  point  between  the  mouth  and  the 
anus.  The  existence  of  worms  in  the  cavity  of  the  pcritonieum  with, 
out  perforation  or  laceration,  was  demonstrated  to  mc  a  year  since, 
in  the  post  mortem  examination  of  a  horne,  which  died  of  acute 
pleuritis.  These  worms  were  found  principally  on  the  peritonfleal 
covering  of  the  liver,  but  were  moving  fn^cly  in  the  cavity ;  there 
were  from  ten  to  fifteen  of  them  varying  in  length  from  two  and  a 
half  or  three,  to  six  inches,  and  from  one  to  two  lines  in  diameter. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  disease  about  the  peritoneum;  lam  not 
aware  that  any  thuig  of  this  kind  has  been  seen  in  the  human  sub. 
ject.  Anomalies  not  unfrequently  occur,  in  the  development  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  many  of  them  arc  analogous,  to  the  natural 
conformation  of  inferior  animals.  The  large  intestines  are  sometimes 
entirely  wanting,  the  ileum  ending  in  a  blind  cul  de  sac ;  somctimee 
the  rectum  only  is  wanting,  at  others,  the  anus  is  simply  imperforate. 
The  rectum  sometimes  terminates  in  the  bladder,  in  the  vagina  or 
in  the  urethra;  in  a  case  of  the  latter  kind  which  occurrd  in  a  malo 
child,  the  subject  lived  one  year,  and  the.n  died  from  inflammatioa 
arising  from  neglect  of  the  parts.  The  vermiform  appendix  is  some, 
times  entirely  wanting,  and  not  unfrequently  the  small  intestines  pre. 
eent  processes  or  blind  canals,  from  one  to  three  or  four  inches  in 
length.] 

The  glandular  viscera  of  the  abdomen  which  are  subser* 
vient  to  digestion  are  the  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas. 

The  liver  is  the  largest  secreting  gland  in  the  body ;  it 
fills  the  right  hypochondrium,  extends  though  the  anterior 
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part  of  the  epigastric  region  into  the  left  hypochondriuro 
as  far  as  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  beyond  which, 
however,  it  frequently  extends,  even  to  the  spleen ;  it  is  sit- 
uated below  the  diaphragm,  and  above  the  right  kidney, 
the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  lesser  omentum ;  it  is  support- 
ed in  this  situation  by  several  folds  of  peritonseum,  termed 
ligaments  of  the  liver,  viz.  the  falciform,  round,  right,  left 
and  coronary;  these  connect  it  to  the  diaphragm  and  ab- 
dominal muscles,  and  the  lesser  omentum  attaches  it  to  the 
stomach  and  duodenum. 

The  suspensory  or  falciform  ligament  is  a  fold  of  perito- 
nseum  attached  anteriorly  by  its  convex  border  to  the  linea 
alba,  to  the  rectus  muscle  or  the  right  side,  and  to  the  dia- 
phragm; it  passes  obli(}uely  backwards  and  to  the  right 
side,  and  is  attached  by  its  posterior  or  concave  edge  to  the 
upper  or  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  on  which  its  laminsB 
separate,  and  expand  over  each  side  of  this  organ ;  en- 
closed in  the  inferior  edge  of  this  fold  is  the  obliterated 
umbilical  vein,  wIRch  substance  in  the  adult  is  named  the 
lij^amentum  teres:  this  which  is  enumerated  as  the  second 
ligament  of  the  liver,  ascends  from  the  umbilicus,  obliquely 
backwards,  and  to  the  right  side,  and  is  inserted  into  a 
notch  in  the  thin  or  anterior  edge  of  the  liver,  which  notch 
is  the  commencement  of  the  umbilical  or  horizontal  fissure 
of  the  liver.  The  right  and  left  lateral  ligaments  are  trian- 
gular folds,  connecting  the  right  and  left  lobes  of  the  liver 
to  the  diaphragm:  the  left  lateral  ligament  lies  anterior  to 
the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach :  the  right  lateral  liga- 
ment is  directly  above  the  right  kidney.  The  coronarjf  lig^ 
ament  is  situated  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  falciform 
process,  and  consists  of  two  l&  mince  of  peritonaeum,  which 
separate  from  each  other,  and  connect  the  superior  thick 
edge  of  the  liver  to  the  diaphragm  ;  between  the  laminoe  of 
this  process  the  liver  is  deprived  of  a  serous  covering,  and 
is  in  contact  with  the  diaphragm ;  this  space  lies  anterior 
to  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  liver  is  of  an  irregular 
form ;  it  is  longer  transversely  than  4^rom  before  back- 
wards ;  its  posterior  edge  is  very  thick,  and  in  contact  with 
the  diaphragm;  its  anterior  edge  is  thin,  convex,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  edge  of  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  epigastric  region ;  two  notches  may 
be  observed  in  this  edge;  one  below  the  falciform  ligament, 
into  which  the  round  ligament  or  obliterated  umbilical  vein 
enters,  the  other  corresponds  to  the  gall  bladder. 

[The  Rize  and  weight  of  the  liver  are  very  much  aflfcctcd  by  dis- 
eane,  and  by  the  state  of  iu  own  circulation,  which  also  affects  its 
color.  In  a  state  of  health  its  average  weight  is  from  three  and  a 
qaarter.to  four  and  a  quarter  pounds :  the  transvene  diameter  is  from 
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ten  to  twelve  inches,  the  antero-posterior  from  lix  to  WTen,  md  the 
thickness  at  the  centre  and  posterior  edge  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
and  a  half.  The  color  of  the  organ  varies  with  the  amount  of  blood  in  it, 
thus  in  the  foetus  the  organ  is  very  vascular  and  of  a  florid  red,  in  the 
adult  it  is  of  A  reddish  brown  color,  with  blue  or  black  spots,  on  the 
anterior  margin  and  inferior  surface ;  in  persons  who  have  been  hung, 
it  is  said  to  l^  of  a  deep  pink,  or  even  purple,  and  in  simple  conges, 
tion  it  is  of  a  florid  red.  The  volume  of  the  organ  varies  with  its 
•wn  circulation,  thus  it  is  very  lar^  if  there  be  an  obstruction  to  the 
/etum  of  the  blood  to  the  heart.  It  is  also  proportionably  very  much 
greater  in  the  foetus  and  new  born  infant,  than  in  the  child  or  adult ; 
thus  it  is  said  that  in  the  foetus  of  three  weeks,  the  weight  of  the  liver 
w  equal  to  half  that  of  the  whole  body,  at  the  full  term  to  one  eigh- 
teenth, and  in  the  adult,  to  one  thirty^iith.] 

The  superior  or  anterior  surface  is  smooth  and  convexi 
and  divided  by  the  suspensory  ligament  into  a  right  and 
left  portion,  and  is  contiguous  to  the  diaphragm.  The 
Inferior  surface  is  very  irregular,  marked  by  several  pro- 
jections and  depressions ;  the  former  are  called  lobes^  and 
are  five  in  number,  viz.  first,  the  great  oinnght  lobe;  second, 
Che  lefU  separated  from  the  former  by  the  horizontal  fis- 
sure ;  third,  the  Spigelian  or  middle  lobe ;  this  is  situated  be- 
hind the  lesser  omentum,  and  above  and  behind  the  trans- 
verse fissure,  and  between  the  oesophagus  and  the  cava ;  it 
is  connected  to  the  right  lobe  by  two  roots ;  one  is  thin  and 
placed  vertically  between  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava  and 
that  for  the  ductus  venosus ;  the  other  is  thick  and  placed 
transversely,  and  is  called  lobulus  caudatits,  or  the  fourth 
lobe  of  the  liver ;  the  lobulus  caudatus  is  immediately  be- 
hind the  transverse  fissure,  and  extends  from  the  Spigelian, 
along  the  right  lobe  between  the  depressions  marked  by 
^e  colon  and  right  kidney.  Fifth,  the  lobulus  quadratus  or 
arumymusy  is  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  lobe,  in  front 
of  the  transverse  fissure,  ana  between  the  gall  bladder  and 
horizontal  fissure. 

The  principal  depressions  or  fissures  on  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  liver  are  the  following  :  first  the  transverse 
fissure  which  is  situated  between  the  lobulus  quadratus 
and  caudatus,  and  extends  from  the  horizontal  fissure 
transversely  to  the  right ;  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
liver  enter  the  eland  in  this  fissure  ;  second  the  horizontal 
fissure  extends  from  the  notch  in  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
liver,  backwards  and  upwards  between  the  right  and  left 
lobes;  the  'anterior  part  of  this  fissure  contams  the  ob- 
literated umbilical  vein,  the  posterior  part  the  obliterated 
ductus  venosus ;  third,  ihe  fissure  for  the  vena  cava  is  between 
the  lobulus  Spigelii  and  the  right  lobe ;  this,  at  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  horizontal  fissure,  is  frequently  like  a 
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fonuneo  in  the  liver,  beinf  surrounded  by  the  substance 
of  the  gland :  fourth,  the  &preuionfor  the  gaU  bladder  is  on 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  right  lobe,  and  to  the  rieht  side 
of  the  lobulus  (juadratus ;  tne  substance  of  the  uver  is 
sometimes  deficient  over  this  bag ;  fifth  and  sixth,  super* 
fetal  depresstom  on  the  under  surface  of  the  ri^ht  looe; 
the  anterior  corresponds  to  the  colon,  the  posterior  to  the 
right  kidjiey  and  its  capsule ;  these  depressions  are  indis- 
tinctly marked  in  some  subjects;  they  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  extremit]^  of  the  lobulus  caudatus; 
seventh,  a  superficial  depression  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  left  lobe,  corresponding  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
stomach ;  eighth,  a  |)road  notch  in  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  liver,  corresponding  to  the  spine  and  to  the  right  cms 
of  the  diaphragm ;  the  venae  cavee  hepaticce  leave  the  Uver 
in  this  situation.  The  liver  is  of  a  peculiar  brown  colour, 
interspersed  with  yellow;  in  some  subjects  it  is  much 
darker  than  in  others :  in  the  very  young  it  is  red  and  soft, 
and  in  the  old  it  is  ^nerally  pale  and  yellow,  and  often 
hard  and  brittle ;  it  has  two  coats,  a  serous  and  fibrous ; 
the  serous  or  peritonseal  tunic  covers  the  whc^e  surface  of 
the  liver,  except  in  those  situations  where  the  vesselsb 
either  pervious  or  obliterated,  are  situated,  and  between 
the  laminae  of  the  corronary  ligament,  also  in  the  depres- 
sion in  which  the  gall  bladder  is  lodged.  The  secon^  or 
fibrous  coat,  is  the  immediate  capsule  to  the  ffland ;  it  is 
thin,  little  more  than  condensed  cellular  membrane ;  it  is 
most  distinct  and  strong  where  the  serous  coat  is  deficient; 
it  covers  the  whole  sunace  of  the  liver,  and  adheres  to  it 
by  innumerable  shreds  or  processes,  which  pass  into  its 
substance;'  it  also  accompanies  the  three  vessels  of  the 
liver  which  enter  or  leave  the  transverse  fissure,  and  forms 
a  capsule  or  sheath  around  their  ramifications  throughout 
the  entire  organ;  this  sheath  receives  the  name  of  the 
capstUe  of  Glisson;  it  surrounds  the  vessels  very  loosely, 
and  also  encloses  lodte  cellular  tissue ;  hence  it  is,  that  if 
these  vessels  be  divided  by  a  perpendicular  incision  through 
the  liver,  they  will  be  found  to  collapse  and  recede ;  where- 
ns,  if  the  venae  cavae  henaticae,  which  run  from  the  thin 
towards  the  thick  edge  or  the  liver,  be  divided  by  a  trans- 
verse incision  through  the  liver,  they  will  not  recede  or 
collapse,  but  remain  perfectly  open,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  this  sheath,  and  of  meir  close  adhesion  to  the 
substance  of  the  gland.  The  structure  of  Ihe  liver  con- 
sists of  numerous  small  granulations  of  a  brown  and  jeL 
low  colour,  connected  together  by  the  branches  of  the  he- 
patic arteries,  veins,  and  ducts;  these  grains  are  called 
m^  of  the  liver,  in'each  of  them  a  branch  of  the  hepatie 
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artery  and  vena  portarum  terminate,  and  out  of  each 
proceed  a  branch  or  the  hepatic  veins  and  ducts.  Through 
the  liver,  therefore,  four  sets  of  vessels  ramify,  in  addition 
to  .numerous  lymphatics,  viz.  the  branches  of  the  hepatio 
arteries,  vense  portarum,  hepatic  ducts  and  hepatic  veins : 
the  venae  portarum  are  supposed  to  be  the  vessels  from 
which  the  bile  is  secreted ;  the  hepatic  arteries  nourish 
the  substance  of  the  liver ;  the  hepatic  ducts  carry  the  bile 
from  this  orean,  and  the  vense  cavse  hepaticse  return  the 
blood  which  nas  circulated  through  the  liver,  to  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  just  as  this  vessel  is  passing  through  the  dia- 
phragm. The  MeruR  cav<c  hepaticoi,  three  or  four  m  number, 
are  seen  escaping  from  the  liver  at  the  superior  thick  edge, 
behind  the  coronary  ligament,  and  immediately  ioining  the 
inferior  or  ascending  vena  cava.  The  three  other  vessels 
of  the  liver  may  be  seen  between  the  layers  of  the  lesser 
onfentum,  the  artery  lying  to  the  left  side,  the  biliary  duct 
to  the  right,  the  vena  portarum  behind  and  between  both ; 
the  artery  and  vein  descend  obliquely  inwards  towards  the 
spine,  behind  the  pancreas.  The  hepatic  artery  is  a  branch 
of  the  cceliac  axis,  and  the  vena  portarum  commences  in 
front  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and  behind  the  pancreas, 
from  the  confluence  of  the  splenic  and  mesenteric  veins 
The  right  and  left  hepatic  ducts,  on  clearing  the  transversa 
fissure,  unite  and  form  the  hevatic  duct,  which  descends  for 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  alone  the  right  side  of  the  les- 
ser omentum,  and  is  then  joined  by  the  cystic  duct,  from 
the  ^11  bladder :  the  union  of  these  forms  the  ductus  canu 
munis  choledochus ;  this  vessel,  about  three  inches  long, 
descends  vertically  behind  the  pylorus,  the  upper  part  of 
the  duodenum  and  the  pancreas,  and  is  imbedded  in  the 
substance  of  the  laltei',  about  the  middle  of  the  internal  or 
concave  side  of  the  middle  division  of  the  duodenum,  thin 
duct  perforates  the  coats  of  this  intestine  in  a  very  oblique 
direction,  and  opens  on  a  small  papilla  internally,  oppasite 
the  lower  angle  of  the  duodenum :  as  the  ductus  choledo- 
chus is  about  to  perforate  the  duodenum,  it  is  in  general 
joined  by  the  duct  from  the  pancreas. 

No  vise  us  in  the  abdomen  presents  such  frequent  and  varied 
morbid  appearances  as  the  liver ;  acute  inflammation,  or 
hepatitis  is  but  rarely  met  in  the  dead  body  ;  it  is  denoted 
by  a  deep  red  or  purple  colour,  a  firm,  heavy  feel,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  by  an  increase  of  size ;  the  investing 
capsule  is  easily  detached,  and  the  parenchyma  appears 
very  granular  and  vascular:  inflammation  may  end  in 
suppuration,  which,  in  general,  is  collected  into  a  very 
large  abscess,  the  contents  of  which  may  have  been  dis- 
charged into  the  colon,  the  stomach,  or  some  of  Um  intes* 
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tines ;  abscess  of  the  liver  also  sometimes  points  external- 
ly, and  in  some  rare  cases,  opens  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  or  into  some  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  liver  is 
the  seat  of  different  sorts  of  tubercles,  viz.  small  and  dif- 
fused, lar^  and  circumscribed,  scrofulous,  scirrhous,  fun« 
goid,  hydatid,  melanotic,  &c. :  hydatid  cysts  containing 
several  small  hydatids  are  not  uncommon  in  this  organ. 

[The  liver  is  also  liable  to  hypertrophy  and  atrophy,  which  are 
Qsualiy  connected,  with  either  an  indurated  or  a  softened  state  of 
the  organ  ;  it  is  also  the  seat  of  a  fatty  degeneration,  and  occasionally 
the  worm  called  liver  fluke  is  found  in  it,  but  much  more  frequently 
in  inferior  animals ;  it  is  also  the  seat  of  scirrhosis,  in  which  disease 
it  presents  a  tuberculated  or  nutmeg  like  appearance ;  cartilaginous 
and  osseous  depositions  are  also  found.] 

The  gall  bladder  is  situated  in  the  right  hypochondrium 
in  a  depression  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of 
the  liver :  this  membranous  sac  is  of  a  pyriform  figure ; 
the  large  extremity  or  fundus  being  directed  forward  and 
downwards;  in  some  persons  it  projects  below  the  liver 
against  the  abdominal  muscle^^  it  is  generally  contiguous 
to  the  pylorus  and  to  the  colon ;  the  smaller  extremity  or 
neck  of  the  gall  bladder  is  directed  upwards,  backwards, 
and  inwards,  is  a  little  convoluted,  and  ends  in  the  cvslic 
ducU  which  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long:  this  duct 
bends  downwards  and  inwards,  and  joins  the  hepatic  duct 
at  an  acute  angle,  the  union  of  which  forms,  as  was  before 
mentioned,  the  ductus  choledo^us.  The  gall  bladder  is 
closely  united  to  the  liver  by  the  peritonaeum,  which  pass- 
es over  it;  also  by\ cellular  membrane  and  small  blood- 
vessels ;  it  is  composed  of  a  partial  serous  and  a  perfect 
cellular  coat,  and  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane;  the 
latter  has  a  peculiar  hone)r-comb-like  appearance,  and  in 
the  duct  is  disposed  in  a  spiral  lamina ;  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  a  muscular  coat  This  viscus  serves  as  a  reservoir 
for  the  bile,  when  this  fluid  is  not  required  in  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  bile  is  secreted  in  the  liver,  and  flows  down 
the  hepatic  duct,  and  if  not  required  in  the  duodenum,  or  if 
obstructed  in  the  ductus  choiedochus,  it  passes  into  the 
cvstic  duct  to  the  gall  bladder,  where  it  resides  a  longer  or 
snorter  time,  during  which  period  its  watery  part  is  absorb- 
ed ;  at  the  end  of  some  time,  when  the  bile  is  required  to 
assist  in  digestion,  it  is  forced  out  of  the  gall  bladder,  and 
then  flows  again  along  the  same  cystic  duct  to  the  ductus 
choiedochus,  and  so  to  the  duodenum.  The  bile  is  not 
secreted  in  the  gall  bladder,  nor  can  it  possibly  enter  or 
leave  this  viscus  by  any  other  channel  than  through  the 
cystic  duct 

The  morbid  appearances  observed  in  the  gall  bladder  are^ 
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mat  distention,  in  consequence  of  obstructed  ductus  cho 
ledochus,  or  almost  total  obliteration  of  its  cavity  in  coa 
sequence  of  obstructed  cystic  duct  Tbis  viscus  alao  fte- 
queotly  contains  biliary  calculi ;  wben  tbere  is  but  one 
calculus  it  is  usually  larse  and  of  an  oval  form,  and  either 
fills  the  cavity,  or  partly  obstructs  the  duct;  there  are 
frequentl}r  several  calculi  present,  in  this  case  they  present 
every  variety  of  form  and  size,  as  also  several  smootn  sides 
and  angles,  the  probable  effect  of  rubbing  against  each 
other. 

The  spleen  is  situated  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  between 
the  stomach  and  ribs,  beneath  the  diaphragm,  and  above 
the  kidney  and  the  colon  ;  it  is  in  contact  with  and  connect- 
ed to  the  diaphragm  by  the  peritonsBum,  also  to  the  stomach 
and  pancreas  by  vessels  and  oy  the  peritonsum.  The  spleen 
is  somewhat  oval ;  convex  towards  the  ribs,  and  concave 
towards  the  stomach ;  on  the  latter  surface  there  are  sever- 
al holes,  and  about  the  centre  of  it  a  depression  or  fissure 
for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  blood  vessels ;  all  this  surface, 
however,  is  not  concave,  4he  part  anterior  to  the  vessels 
only  being  so,  while  the  part  posterior  to  them  is  convex ; 
the  colour  of  the  spleen  is  somewhat  purple  or  livid ;  it  is 
covered  by  ]>eriton8Bum,  and  beneath  this  by  a  fibrous  cap- 
sule, which  invests  its  entire  surface,  and  also  pas^ses  into 
its  substance  along  with  the  blood-vessels,  and  assists  in 
forming  the  cells  of  which  this  organ  is  composed :  these 
cells  are  found  to  contfiin  a  quantity  of  blood,  partly  co- 
agulated ;  also  a  number  of  small  grains,  which  may  be 
separated  by  maceration,  but  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
well  understood  ;  the  spleen  has  no  excretory  duct  The 
exact  use  or  function  or  this  viscus  is  not  yet  ascertained ; 
sometimes  two  or  more  small  bodies,  of  the  same  colour 
and  structure  as  the  spleen,  are  found  in  its  vicinity,  be- 
tween the  laminse  of  the  omentum. 

[The  color  of  the  epleen  varies  from  a  pale  f^rey  to  a  dark  brown, 
or  deep  blue,  it  is  influenced  by  disease,  afi^c,  and  the  kind  of  death. 
In  the  recent  subject  it  is  ofa  lif^ht  blueish  shade,  which  soon  changea 
to  a  deep  purple,  especially  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  weight  « 
variable  even  in  a  state  of  health,  rarely  exceeding  eight  oonoea,  it  ia 
sometimes  as  much  as  fourteen,  and  then  again  as  Tow  as  two.  It 
also  varies  much  in  volume,  in  the  majority  of  cases  however,  its 
length  is  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  inches,  its  width  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three,  and  its  thickness  one  and  a  half;  its  volame  it  pro. 
portionably  greater  in  man  than  in  other  animals,  and  in  the  adalt, 
than  in  the  uBtus,  its  volume  seems  also  to  depend  upon  its  own  eir- 
eulation  in  connection  with  'the  process  of  digestion.  Supemumeimry 
spleens  sometimes  exist,  but  there  are  rarely  more  than  one  or  two 
of  them ;  still  oases  are  reported  in  which  there  have  been  atven,  tan, 
and  even  twenty ;  they  are  found  in  the  omentum  gastro^eplenieuni. 
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tm4  Bie  about  the  tin  of  a  nataei^,  many  animak  have  more  than 
spleen.] 


The  spleen  is  not  often  found  diseased;  the  greatest  possi- 
ble variety  as  to  size  and  consistence  is  observedt  without 
any  morbid  change ;  in  some  cases  it  is  so  soft  as  to  break 
under  the  slightest  pressure :  its  coats  are  subject  to  Sick- 
ening and  induration,  cartilaginous  and  even  bony  tuber- 
cles or  patches  are  very  common  occurrences  in  its  fibrous 
capeula 

The  pancreas  lies  behind  the  stomach,  and  may  be  exposed 
by  dividing  the  great  omentum  below  die  stomach,  and  rais- 
ing the  latter  organ  towards  the  thorax.  This  conglomerate 
gland  is  of  great  length,  about  seven  inches  long,  and  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  broad. 

[And  its  medium  thickness  is  six  lines,  it  is  however  thicker  at  its 
rignt  than  iu  left  extremity.  Its  volume  is  proportionably  greater  in 
the  ffletus  and  child  than  in  the  adult.  Its  color  varies  with  age,  in 
children,  it  is  of  a  rosy  tint,  in  adults  lighter,  and  in  old  age  of  a  pale 
yellowish  hue.] 

It  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  lefl  hypochondriac 
and  epigastric  regions,  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards 
into  the  umbilical  region,  where  it  is  surrounded  by  the  duo- 
denum ;  it  is  covered  by  the  stomach  and  the  ascending 
layer  of  the  mesocolon ;  it  lies  anterior  to  the  left  crus  c» 
the  diaphragm,  the  vena  portarum,  and  the  aorta,  and  over- 
laps the  concave  border  of  the  duodenum,  to  which  it  ad- 
heres very  closely.  The  splenic  or  left  extremity  (its  tail) 
IS  small,  compared  with  the  right,  which  is  broad  and  flat, 
and  is  named  the  head ;  the  anterior  surface  looks  a  little 
upwards,  the  inferior  edge  being  raised  forwards  b^  the  su- 
perior mesenteric  artery  and  vein,  which  pass  behmd  it ;  a 
ffroove  may  be  remarked  on  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of 
Uie  pancreas ;  this  contains  the  splenic  artery  and  vein. 
The  pancreatic  duct  may  be  seen  by  scraping  off  a  little  of 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  gland  about  its  centre.  This 
duct  is  remarkably  white  and  thin ;  it  commences  in  the 
small  extremity  of  the  gland,  and  extends  to  the  lar^  end, 
receiving  in  its  course  numerous  branches  on  each  side ;  it 
usually  joins  the  ductus  choledochus;  it  sometimes,  how- 
ever, opens  into  the  duodenum  distinctly ;  attached  to  the 
head  01  the  pancreas  there  is  sometimes  a  elandular  mass 
of  the  same  structure  as  the  pancreas,  and  opening  by  a 
small  vessel  into  the  pancreatic  duct;  this  is  named  the 
lesser  pancreas.  The  pancreatic  fluid  is  supposed  to  be  of 
use  in  diluting  the  bile,  and  rendering  it  and  the  contents  of 
the  duodenum  more  miscible  with  each  other.    The  struc- 
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lure  of  the  pancreas  is  similar  to  that  of  the  salivary  glands^ 
and  is  thence  called  by  some,  the  abdominal  salivary  gland 
The  pancreas  is  not  often  found  in  a.  morbid  state/indura- 
tion of  its  structure  and  calculi  in  its  duct  may  be  occasi- 
onally noticed. 

OF  THE  VESSELS  AND  NERVES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

The  abdominal  aorta  gives  off  three  large  branches  to 
supply  the  organs  of  digestion,  viz.  the  cceliac  axis  the  su- 
perior mesenteric  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries.    The 
caliac  cucis  may  be  seen  by  tearing  through  the  lesser  omen- 
tum above  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  to  arise  from 
the  forepart  of  the  aorta,  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  pancreas ; 
it  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  aividqs  into  three  branches, 
viz.  the  gastric  hepatic,  and  splenic ;  the  gastric  artery  and 
its  branches  run  between  the  lamina)  of  the  lesser  omen- 
tum, along  the  concave  edge  of  the  stomach,  and  supply 
both   surfaces  of  this  organ.    The  hepatic  artery  accompa- 
nies the  vena  portarum  and  the  biliary  duct  to  the  trans- 
verse fissure  or  the  liver,  first  sending  of!*  a  small  branch 
to  the  pylorus  (pylorica  superior,)  next  a  large  branch 
(gastro-duodcnalis,)  which  descends  behind   the  pylorus 
and  subdivides  into  two  branches,  the  pancreatico-auode- 
nalis  and  gastro-epiploica  dcxtra  ;  the  former  supplies  the 
pancreas  and  duodenum  ;  the  latter  runs  along  the  convex 
edge  of  the  stomach,  between  the  layers  of  the  great  omen- 
tum ;  the  hepatic  artery  then  divides  into  the  right  and  left 
hepatic  arteries,  which  supply  the  right  and  left  lobes  of 
the  liver;  the  right  hepatic  is  the  larger,  and  gives  off  a 
smnll  branch,  arteria  cystica,  to  the   gall  bladder.    The 
splenic  artery  is  the  longest  and  largest  branch  of  the  coeliac 
axis ;  it  passes  along  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the 
pancreavS  to  which  it  gives  many  brancnes ;  near  the  spleen 
It  sends  off  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra,  which  runs  along 
the  convex  edge  of  the  stomach,  between  the  layers  of  the 
great  omentum;  the  splenic  artery  then  divides  into  five  or 
six  branches,  v»-hich  enter  the  foramina  in  the  concave  sur- 
face of  the  spleen  :  from  these  splenic  branches  five  or  six 
small  arteries,  the  vasa  brevia,pass  to  the  left  or  great  end 
of  the  stomach.     The  superior  mesenteric  artery  arises  about 
half  an  inch  below  the  coeliac  axis,  behind  the  pancreas ; 
it  descends  in  front  of  the  duodenum,  enters  the  mesentery, 
and  bends  obliquely  towards  the  right  iliac  fossa ;  from  its 
left  or  convex  side  it  sends  off  sixteen  or  eighteen  branches, 
which  supply  the  jejunum  and  the  ileum,  and  from  its  con- 
cave or  right  aide  arise  three  branches,  the  ileo-colica,  co- 
lica  dextra,  and  media ;  these  arteries  supply  the  correa- 
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ponding  portions  of  the  colon,  and  inosculate  with  each 
other.  The  inferior  mesenteric  artery  arises  a  little  above  the 
division  of  the  aorta  into  the  iliac  vessels ;  it  descends  into 
the  left  side,  and  divides  into  three  branches.  First,  the  co- 
lica  sinistra,  which  supplies  the  lefl  lumbar  colon,  and  in- 
osculates with  the  colica-media ;  second,  the  sigmoid  ar- 
tery, which  supplies  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon ;  and 
third,  the  superior  hsemorrhoidal,  which  is  distributed  to 
the  rectum. — ^These  arteries  are  accompanied  by  corres- 
ponding veins,  which  all  unite  to  form  tne  vena  portaruro ; 
the  inferior  mesenteric  vein  accompanies  the  artery  of  that 
name  to  the  aorta,  and  there  joms  the  superior  mesenteric 
vein,  which  is  a  very  considerable  vessel;  this  common 
trunk  then  ascends  behind  the  pancreas,  and  is  joined  by  a 
very  large  vein  from  the  spleen ;  the  contiuence  of  the 
splenic  and  mesenteric  veins  forms  the  commencement  of 
the  vena  porkirum ;  this  vessel  ascends  obliquely  to  the 
right  side,  surrounded  by  nerves  and  cellular  membrane, 
and  enclosed  in  the  lesser  omentum ;  near  tlie  transverse 
fissure  it  becomes  dilated  (the  sinus  of  the  vena  portarum)  and 
then  divides  into  the  right  and  lefl  branches ;  the  former  is 
the  larger,  the  latter  the  longer  of  the  two ;  each  branches 
out  through  the  liver,  surrounded  by  the  capsule  of  Glisson, 
and  runs  in  a  transverse  direction :  injection  shows  their 
minute  branches  to  communicate  in  the  acini  with  the  pori 
biliarii,  or  with  the  commencements  of  the  hepatic  ducts. 

The  nerves  which  supply  the  digestive  organs  are  the 
eighth  pair,  and  the  splanchnic  branches,  from  the  sympa- 
thetic :  the  eighth,  pair  descend  along  the  oesophagus,  and 
are  distributed  almost  wholly  to  the  stomach ;  some  few 
branches  pass  along  the  lesser  omentum  to  the  liver.  The 
splanchnic  nerves  are  two  in  number,  a  right  and  left ;  they 
are  each  formed  by  filaments  from  the  dorsal  ganglions 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  in  the  thorax ;  they  enter  the  ab- 
domen either  along  with  the  aorta,  or  perforate  the  crura 
of  the  diaphragm  on  either  side  of  that  vessel ;  in  the  abdo- 
men each  nerve  soon  ends  in  a  large  ganglion,  the  semilu^ 
lunar  ganglion,  from  which  numerous  branches  pass  across 
the  aorta,  around  the  coeliac  axis,  and  communicating  with 
each  other,  form  the  nervous  plexus,  named  solar  or  caliae 
plexus^  from  which  a  fasciculus  of  nerves  extends  along 
each  of  the  branches  of  the  cseliac  artery  to  supply  the  vis- 
cera in  the  epigastric  region  :  thus^  few  accompany  the 
gastric  artery,  and  communicate  with  the  eighth  pair  on 
the  stomach ;  several  surround  the  hepatic  artery,  and  by 
it  are  conducted  to  the  liver ;  in  like  manner  others  also 
pass  to  the  spleen.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  solar  plexus 
several  large  branches  descend  and  become  attached  to 
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the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries,  form  plexunt 
around  these  vessels,  and  receive  additional  branches  from 
the  lumbar  or  abdominal  ganglions  of  the  sympathetic; 
these  nerves  then  twine  around  the  mesenteric  arteries  and 
their  branches,  and  are  thus  conducted  to  the  intestines,  in 
the  internal  tunic  of  which  they  terminate.  (See  Anatomy 
of  the  Nervous  System.)  The  student  may  now  remove 
the  abdominal  viscera.  Tie  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
GBsophagus  and  the  upper  end  of  the  rectum,  each  with  two 
ligatures,  and  divide  these  tubes  between  them ;  dissect  out 
the  vena  cava  from  the  liver,  cut  across  the  hepatic  ves- 
sels, the  ccBliac  axis,  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric 
arteries ;  and  then  separate  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  and 
alimentary  canal,  from  their  connexions  to  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen;  next  clean  the  surface  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  and  vena  cava,  the  right  and  leit  kidney,  and  the  re- 
nal capsules.  The  abdominal  aorta  may  be  now  seen  to 
pass  into  the  abdomen,  between  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm, 
opposite  the  last  dorsal  vertebra ;  it  then  descends  oblique- 
ly to  the  left  side  of  the  median  line,  and  divides  on  the 
body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  into  the  right  and  left 
iliac  arteries.  The  abdominal  aorta  sends  off  the  follow- 
ing  branches  :  first,  the  two  phrenic  arteries ;  second,  the 
CGBliac  axis ;  third,  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  ;  fourth, 
the  two  renal  arteries ;  fifth,  the  spermatic  arteries ;  sixth, 
the  inferior  mesenteric  artery ;  also  four  or  ^ve  pair  of 
lumbar  arteries  from  its  posterior  part ;  and  lastly,  from 
the  angle  of  its  division  the  middle  sacral  artery  descends. 
The  right  and  left  iliac  arteries  descend  obliquely  outwards 
and  backwards;  that  of  the  right  side  is  the  longer  of  the 
two ;  opposite  each  ilio-sacral  articulation  each  common 
iliac  artery  divides  into  the  internal  and  external  iliac. 
The  external  proceeds  alone  the  inner  side  of  the  psoas 
magnus,  and  passing  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  becomes 
the  femoral  artery  ;  just  above  this  ligament  it  sends  off 
two  branches,  the  epigastric  and  the  circumflex  ilii.  The 
internal  iliac  artery  descends  into  the  pelvis,  and  gives  off 
several  branches,  which  shall  be  noticed  afterwards  in  the 
dissection  of  that  cavity.  The  veins  in  the  abdomen  cor- 
respond to  the  arteries;  each  external  iliac  vein  ascends 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  artery  of  the  same  name,  and 
near  the  sacrum  is  ioined  by  the  internal  iliac  vein,  which 
ascends  from  the  pelvis ;  the  union  of  these  on  each  side 
form  the  common  iliac  veins ;  each  of  these  ascends  behind 
its  accompanying  artery,  and  opposite  the  right  side  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  these  veins  unite  and  form 
the  inferior  or  ascending  vena  cava ;  the  left  common  iliac 
vein  is  longer  than  the  right,  and  passes  behind  the  right 
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iliac  artery.  The  vena  cava  ascends  along  the  right  side 
of  the  aorta,  and  receives  the  spermatic,  renal,  and  lumbar 
veins;  it  lies,  inleriorly,  on  the  right  psoas  musclct  and  on 
the  right  cms  of  the  diaphragm ;  superiorly,  it  inclines 
forwards  and  to  the  right  side,  and  enters  the  fissure  in  the 
liver ;  here  it  receives  the  vencB  cavee  hepaticse ;  it  then 
passes  through  the  opening  in  the  tendon  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  arrives  at  the  rignt  auricle  of  the  heart  On  each  side 
of  the  abdominal  aorta  the  sympathuic  nerves  may  be  seen ; 
they  pass  fVom  the  thorax  into  the  abdomen,  beneath  the 
true  ligamcntum  arcuatum,  and  then  descend  between  the 
cms  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  psoas  magnus  on  each  side ; 
in  this  course  they  form  three  or  four  oval  ganglions.  At 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra  these  nerves  pass  outwards  and 
backwards,  and  then  descend  into  the  pelvis. 

The  commencement  of  the  vena  azysos  may  be  observed 
on  the  right  side  of  the  aorta ;  it  is  formed  by  the  first  or 
second  lumbar  veins,  which  communicate  with  the  renal 
and  inferior  lumbar  veins,  and  sometimes  with  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  The  vena  azygos  enters  the  thorax  between 
the  aorta  and  the  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm,  and  then 
ascends  along  the  posterior  mediastinum.  The  thoracic 
duct  also  may  be  seen  to  commence  in  the  abdomen  by  the 
union  of  several  absorbent  vessels  on  the  body  of  the  third 
lumbar  vertebra ;  this  vessel  being  larger  here  than  it  is 
above,  has  received  the  name  of  receptactUum  chyli ;  this, 
however,  does  not  always  exist  The  thoracic  duct  is  co- 
vered at  first  by  the  aorta,  it  then  ascends  obliquely  to  the 
right  side,  and  enters  the  thorax  between  the  aorta  and  ve- 
na azygos.  Let  the  student  next  examine  the  urinary  or- 
gans; these  consist — first  of  the  kidneys,  which  secrete 
the  urine ;  second,  of  the  ureters,  which  convey  this  fluid 
to,  third,  the  urinary  bladder,  which  retains  it  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  ana  fourth  the  urethra,  which  discharges  it 
externally. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS  AND  URETEBS. 

Each  kidney  is  situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  each  lum- 
bar region,  behind  the  peritonseum,  between  the  last  rib 
and  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  and  corresponds  to  the  two  last 
dorsal  and  two  first  lumbar  vertebrse ;  the  right  kidney  is 
often  a  little  lower  than  the  leA,  particularly  if  the  liver  be 
larger  than  usual ;  they  are  each  imbedded  in  a  quantity 
of  soft  adipose  substance,  and  lie  on  the  diaphragm,  psoas, 
and  quadratus  lumborum  muscles ;  the  right  kidney  is  also 
sometimes  in  contact  with  the  iliacus  internus  muscle :  the 
ascending  colon  and  duodenum  lie  anterior  to  the  right, 
and  the  descending  colon  to  the  left  kidney ;  the  right  is  in 
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contact  with  the  liver  above,  and  with  the  ceecum  below , 
and  the  lefl  with  the  spleen  above,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon  below.  The  anterior  surface  of  each  is  con- 
vex, the  posterior  is  flat ;  in  the  young  subiect  the  surfaces 
are  very  uneven,  the  kidneys  at  that  age  being  lobulated. 
The  external  border  of  each  is  smooth  and  convex,  and 
directed  outwards  and  backwards ;  the  concave  edge  is  of 
much  less  extent,  looks  forwards  and  inwards,  and  contains 
the  arteries,  veins,  and  excretory  duct;  the  veins  are 
usually,  but  by  no  means  constantly,  anterior;  the  arte- 
ries, five  or  six  in  number,  are  behind  these ;  and  the  ureter 
is  posterior  and  inferior  to  both.  The  superior  end  of  each 
kidney  is  larger  and  nearer  to  the  spine  than  the  inferior. 
The  kidney  is  partially  covered  by  peritonceum,  to  which 
it  is  but  loosely  connected ;  it  has  also  a  capsule  of  cellular 
and  adipose  substance,  and  a  strong  smooth  fibrous  tunic, 
which  adheres  closely  to  its  substance,  preserves  its  form, 
and  is  continued  into  its  interior,  along  the  vessels,  as  far 
as  the  calyces  of  the  kidney. 

[The  usual  weight  of  these  organs  is  from  three  to  five  ounces, 
their  length  from  three  and  a  half  to  five  inches,  their  width  two,  to 
three,  and  their  thickness  a  little  over  an  inch  ;  their  color  is  a  reddish 
brown.  One  of  these  organs,  is  sometimes  wanting,  in  which  case 
the  one  is  large.  Sometimes  there  is  a  third  kidney,  in  which  case 
two  are  on  one  side,  or  else  the  supernumerary  lies  in  front  of  the 
spine,  or  in  the  pelvis.  Sometimes  one  kidney  is  in  its  usual  sitaa. 
tion  the  other  in  front  of  the  spine  :  sometimes  the  two  are  united 
across  the  spine,  and  both  have  been  found  in  the  true  pelvis.  In  the 
foBtus  and  until  the  third  year  after  birth,  the  kidneys  are  distinctly 
lobulated,  as  in  inferior  animals ;  between  the  third  and  tenth  year, 
this  appearance  is  obliterated,  but  becomes  again  very  apparent,  in 
certain  cases  of  disease.] 

Remove  one  kidney  from  the  subject,  and  divide  it  by  a 
perpendicular  incision  from  the  convex  to  the  concave  edge, 
the  gland  will  then  be  found  to  consist  of  two  distinct  sub- 
stances, the  external  or  vascular,  the  internal  or  mem- 
branous ;  the  external,  vascular,  or  cortical  substance^  forms 
a  covering  for  the  kidney  about  two  lines  thick,  and  sends 
longer  prolongations  into  the  body  of  the  gland,  between 
the  tubular  fasciculi.  The  cortical  substance  is  of  a  dark 
brown  red  colour,  particularly  along  its  internal  margin,  it 
can  be  separated  into  numerous  small  grains ;  when  injected 
it  seems  wholly  composed  of  arteries  and  veins.  Internal  to 
this  is  the  tubular  substance,  which  consists  of  fine  vessels  of 
a  pale  colour,  and  very  dense  structure ;  these  are  arranged 
in  conical  fasciculi,  about  eight  or  ten  in  number;  the 
base  of  each  is  directed  towards  the  circumference,  the 
apex  towards  the  concave  edge  of  the  kidney :  the  apices 
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of  these  cones  are  named  papilUB ;  each  papilla  is  perfo- 
rated by  several  small  holes,  through  which  the  urine  may 
be  observed  to  floyv  when  the  tubular  cones  are  compressea. 
The  papillse  are  surrounded  by  membranous  sacs  ealled 
calycts ;  each  calyx  contains  one  or  two  papillee,  and  they  are 
five  or  six  in  number ;  they  are  dense  and  white,  composed 
externally  of  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  kidney,  and  internally 
of  a  fine  mucous  membrane,  which  is  continued  from  the 
ureter  along  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  lines  all  the  calyces* 
and  is  reflected  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  membrane  over 
each  papilla,  and  most  probably  is  continued  into  the 
tubuli  uriniferi.  The  calyces  in  each  extremity,  as  also 
those  in  the  centre,  unite  into  three  small  tubes,  which  be- 
ing of  a  funnel  shape,  are  called  infrnidibula ;  these  have 
but  a  short  course,  and  soon  terminate  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.  The  pelvis  is  a  membranous  reservoir  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  calyces  or  the  infundibula,  of  a  flattened 
oval  figure,  placed  behind  the  blood-vessels  of  the  kidney, 
and  terminating;  in  the  ureter,  which  it  resembles  in  struc- 
ture. Each  kidney  receives  a  very  large  artery  (the  renal 
or  emulgent)  from  the  aorta  :  this  divides  into  six  or  ei^ht 
branches,  which  enter  the  notch  in  the  gland,  subdivide 
into  numerous  fine  vessels,  which  proceed  between  the 
tubular  portions  to  the  cortex,  in  which  they  terminate  in 
minute  branches,  some  of  which  are  continuous  with  cor- 
responding veins,  others  with  the  commencements  of  the 
tubular  fasciculi;  these  last  separate  the  urine  from  the 
blood,  and  pour  it  into  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  which  convey  it 
to  the  papillae,  through  the  small  pgres  of  which  it  gradu- 
ally flows  into  the  calyces,  and  from  these  into  the  pelvis, 
and  so  into  the  ureter.  The  ureter  is  the  excretory  duct  of 
the  kidney,  and  extends  from  it  to  the  urinary  bladder ; 
each  ureter  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  goose  quill ;  its  coats,  are  very  pale,  and  always 
appear  collapsed.  These  vessels  take  an  oblique  course 
downwards  and  inwards  to  the  pelvis ;  each  then  inclines 
a  little  forwards,  continuing  still  to  run  downwards  and  in- 
wards to  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  bladder, 
passes  obliquely  between  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats 
of  this  viscus,  and  perforates  the  latter  at  the  posterior  angle 
of  the  trigone.  Each  ureter  passes  anterior  to  the  psoas 
magnus,  and  to  the  iliac  vessels,  is  covered  by  the  perito- 
naeum, and  crossed  by  the  spermatic  vessels,  and  near  its 
termination  in  the  male  subject  by  the  vas  deferens ;  and 
in  the  female  by  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  broad  ligaments 
of  the  uterus.  In  the  male  each  ureter  attaches  itself  to 
the  bladder  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  each  vesicula 
•eminalisi  and  now  much  diminished  in  size,  it  runs  ob 
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liquely  for  the  extent  of  an  inch  between  the  tunica  of  the 
bmdder,  and  opens  internally  (as  will  be  seen  hereafter  in 
the  dissection  of  the  pelvic  viscera)  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  the  commenceroent  of  the  urethra,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  its  fellow.  In  the  female  the  pelvic 
portion  of  each  ureter  is  longer  than  the  male ;  they  also 
lie  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other,  and  perforate  the 
bladder  nearer  to  its  neck  than  in  the  male  subject  The 
ureter  is  composed  externally  of  a  fibrous  coat,  and  inter- 
nally of  a  pale  mucous  membrane ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
cellular  tissue,  and  in  some  situations  is  partially  covert 
by  peritonaeum,  muscular  fibres  ascend  rrom  the  bladder 
and  can  be  traced  for  some  inches  along  its  parietes.  The 
ureters  are  larger  at  their  commencement,  and  smaller  at 
their  termination ;  the  intermediate  portion  of  each  is  nearly 
of  one  uniform  diameter. 

[The  ureters  are  sometimes  wanting,  sometimes  terminate  in  a  en] 
de  sac  :  if  the  bladder  is  wantingr  they  may  empty  into  the  urethra, 
vagina,  or  rectum  ;  sometimes  there  are  two  for  one  kidney,  they  may 
be  almost  obliterated  or  very  much  dilated,  as  is  sometimes  the  result 
of  an  obstruction  of  the  urethra.] 

Attached  to  the  upper  extremity  of  each  kidney  is  a  small 
gland-like  substance,  named  renal  capsiUe,  or  supra'-renal^  or 
atrabUiary  body ;  of  a  crescentric  shape,  the  base  attached 
to  the  kidney  by  cellular  membrane  and  by  small  blood- 
vessels ;  these  organs  lie  oh  the  diaphragm,  and  on  the  se- 
milunar ganglion  of  each  side,  and  are  covered,  that  on  the 
right  side  by  the  vena  cava  and  duodenum,  and  on  the  left 
by  the  spleen  and  pancreas ;  a  vein  also  runs  along  their 
anterior  surface.  In  the  interior  of  each  renal  capsule  we 
find  a  small  triangular  cavity  filled  with  a  brownish  fluid ; 
the  walls  of  this  cavity  are  very  rough,  no  excretory  duct 
can  be  found  leading  from  it.  The  exact  use  of  these  bo- 
dies is  not  ascertained.  The  renal  capsules  in  the  adult  are 
thin,  and  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour ;  in  the  foetus  they 
are  very  large  and  vascular,  nearly  equal  to  the  kidney  in 
size,  and  contain  a  quantity  of  reddish  fluid. 

The  kidneys  occasionally  present  the  following  morbid 
appearances :  inflammation  or  nephritis  is  denoted  by  in- 
creased redness,  vascularity,  and  induration,  and  sometimes 
attended  with  purulent  infiltration ;  when  the  ureter  is  en- 
gaged it  is  also  found  thicker  and  redder  thffn  natural,  with 
purulent  matter  on  its  inner  surface.  Inflammation  also* 
sometimes  ends  in  a  well  defined  abscess  in  the  kidney. 
These  glands  are  frequently  the  seat  of  scrofulous  abscess 
in  which  the  pus  is  white  and  curdy.  Calculi  are  very 
common  in  the  kidney,  sometimes  they  are  small  and  found 
in  the  tubular  portion^  but  generally  they  are  large^  and  fill 
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up  more  or  less  of  the  pelvis  of  the  ureter,  not  unfirequentlj 
extending  by  a  stalk  a  short  distance  along  that  tube,  and 
presenting  a  branched  appearance  at  the  opposite  extremity 
corresponding  to  the  infundibula.  When  the  calculus  is 
large  and  obstructs  the  flow  of  urine,  the  membranous  por- 
tions of  the  gland  become  dilated,  and  should  the  stone  be 
impacted  lower  down  in  the  ureter,  this  tube  will  also  be- 
come greatly  dilated  above  the  seat  of  the  obstruction ;  in 
such  cases  the  interior  of  the  kidney  will  become  more  and 
more  compressed  and  absorbed,  and  in  time  nothing  will 
remain  but  the  thickened  capsule  with  a  thin  layer  of  vas- 
cular and  glandular  matter,  containing  several  cells  which 
communicate  freely ;  sorfietimes  the  whole  of  the  sac  will 
be  found  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  Hydatids  are  common 
formations  in  the  kidney,  they  are  found  on  its  surface  and 
beneath  its  capsule,  the;^  are  generally  scattered,  each  in 
its  distinct  cell.  The  kidneys  present  great  variety  as  to 
form,  «ze,  colour,  and  consistence  without  any  known  cor- 
responding  di£ference  in  function.  In  diabetes  they  have 
been  found  large,  vascular,  soft,  and  easily  torn ;  in  purpura 
with  hematuria  the  lining  membrane  has  appeared  turgid, 
and  petechise  have  been  distinctly  seen  beneath  it.  The 
kidneys  have  been  the  seat  of  cancer,  fungoid  diseases,  and 
of  melanosis. 

[The  kidney  may  be  either  indurated  or  aoftened,  hypertrophied 
or  atn>phied  as  the  result  of  inflammation ;  it  may  undergo  the  car. 
tilaginous  or  fatty  degeneration  ;  and  it  may  be  converted  almost  en- 
tirely  into  bone,  of  which  there  is  an  admirable  specimen,  in  the  coL 
lege  museum.  A  parasitic  worm  is  sometimes  found  in  the  human 
kidney,  often  in  that  of  inferior  animals.] 

The  bladder  and  urethra  are  the  next  divisions  of  the 
urinary  organs  to  be  examined ;  these,  however,  being  pel- 
vic viscera,  we  shall  postpone  the  consideration  of  them  for 
the  present,  as  the  student  should  next  examine  the  deep 
mtiscles  of  the  abdomen,  viz.  the  diaphragm,  the  quadratus 
lumborum,  psoas  parvus,  psoas  magnus,  and  iliacus  inteV- 
nus  of  each  side. 

DI8SECTI0M  OF  TUB  DEEP  MCSCLES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

DiAFHRAGM  is  cxposcd  by  dissecting  o£f  the  peritoneeum  ; 
it  separates  the  abdomen  from  the  thorax,  being  concave 
towards  the  former  cavity,  convex  towards  the  latter ;  it 
may  be  divided  into  two  portions,  a  superior  transverse 
broad  portion  (the  true  diaphragm)  and  the  inferior  lesser 
portion,  or  the  appendices  or  crura  of  the  diaphragm.' 
The  Bu^erior  true  diapkragm  is  broad,  thin,  and  nearly  cir- 
cular ;  It  ortBeM  bv  distinct  fleshy  fosciculi,  from  the  pos- 
toior  sorfaoe  of  the  idphoid  cartilage,  and  from  the  inter- 
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nal  surface  of  the  cartilages  of  the  last  true,  and  of  all  tho 
false  ribs ;  these  fasciculi  indigitate  with  those  of  the  trans- 
versalis  muscle ;  between  the  extremity  of  the  last  rib  and 
the  side  of  the  spine,  it  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  a 
strong  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  quadratus  lumborum 
muscle ;  this  is  the  anterior  lamina  of  the  tendon  of  the 
transversalis ;  the  upper  edge  of  this  fascia  being  very 
tense,  particularly  when  the  twelfth  rib  is  everted,  and  ap- 

Cring  to  be  extended  as  a  distinct  ligament  between  this 
e  and  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  has  received  the  name 
of  the  ligamenlum  arcuatum ;  it  is  not  a  distinct  ligament ; 
it  may,  however,  be  named  the  external  or  false  ligamentum 
arcuatum,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  true  and  distinct  liga- 
ment, which  extends  from  the  transverse  process  of  the 
first  to  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra ;  this  may 
be  named  the  true  or  internal  ligamentum  arcuatum ;  its 
concavity  looks  downwards,  and  extends  across  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  psoas  maenus  and  the  -sympathetic  nerve ; 
from  the  convex  edge  of  this  ligament  the  aiaphragm  next 
arises ;  from  this  extensive  origin  the  fibres  pass  in  differ- 
ent directions,  allconver^ng  like  radii  from  the  circumfer- 
ence towards  the  centre  of  a  circle ;  the  anterior  backwards 
and  upwards  to  the  edge  of  the  cordiform  tendon,  the  mid- 
dle upwards  and  inwards,  and  then  a  little  downwards,  to 
the  lateral  borders  of  the  central  tendon,  and  the  posterior 
fibres  pass  forwards  and  upwards  to  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  tendon;  the  anterior  fibres  are  the  shortest,  the  lateral 
arc  the  longest  and  the  most  arched,  particularly  those  on 
the  right  side,  the  convexity  of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the 
fourth  rib  ;  the  convexity  of  those  on  the  left  side  is  on  a 
level  with  the  fifth  or  sixth  rib.  The  central  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm  is  of  great  transverse  breadth,  and  is  divided 
into  three  portions,  an  anterior,  right  and  left ;  the  first  is 
the  largest,  the  last  Is  the  smallest ;  in  regard  to  their  rela- 
tive size  these  divisions  of  the  tendon  are  uncertain ;  the 
posterior  border  of  the  tendon  is  notched  for  the  insertion 
of  the  crura  or  appendices  of  the  diaphragm ;  the  fibres 
of  this  tendon  generally  run  in  rays  from  benind,  forwards 
and  outwards ;  they  are  crossed  and  interlaced,  however, 
by  several  bands,  which  have  an  irregular  direction  ;  this 
tendon  is  much  stronger  and  larger  in  proportion  in  the  old 
than  in  the  young,  [and  is  on  a  level  with  the  inferior  ex- 
tremity of  the  second  bone  of  the  sternum.]  Behind  and 
below  this  tendon  are  the  two  crura  or  appendices  of  the 
diaphragm ;  the  right  crus  is  longer  and  thicker  than  the 
left,  and  arises  by  tendinous  bands  from  the  forepart  of  the 
bodies  of  the  four  first  lumbar  vertebrse.  The  left  is  smaller, 
and  on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  right ;  it  arises  from  the 
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aides  of  the  two  or  three  first  lumbar  vertebrse ;  the  fibres 
of  each  cms  ascend  obliquely  forwards,  are  connected  to 
each  other  by  a  semilunar  tendinous  band  extended  across 
the  aorta  ;  they  then  become  fleshy,  and  a  small  fasciculus 
is  sent  from  each  cms  to  join  the  opposite  ;  these  decussating 
fasciculi  separate  the  oesophageal  from  the  aortic  opening 
in  the  diaphraem ;  of  these  fasciculi,  that  from  the  right 
cms  is  always  the  larger,  and  that  from  the  left  is  generally, 
but  not  always,  anterior.  Each  cms  then  ascends,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  cordiform  tendon. 

The  right  cms  of  the  diaphragm  is  covered  by  the  vena 
cava,  renal  capsule,  semilunar  ganglion,  and  by  the  liver ; 
the  left  cms  Ijy  the  aorta,  left  renal  capsule,  semilunar 
ganglion,  spleen  and  stomach.  To  the  thoracic  surface  of 
uiis  muscle  the  pleurce  are  attached  laterally,  and  the  pe- 
ricardium and  the  boundaries  of  the  mediastinal  regions 
along  the  middle.  Three  large  openings  are  observed  in 
the  diaphragm ;  one  for  the  aorta,  one  for  the  vena  cava, 
and  one  for  the  oesophagus.  The  aortic  opening  is  rather 
a  tendinous  passage,  behind  and  between  the  crura  of  the 
diaphragm ;  it  opens  into  the  abdomen  opposite  the  last 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  nearly  in  the  mesial  line  ;  the  thora- 
cic duct  and  vena  azygos  ascend  through  it,  along  the 
right  side  of  the  aorta  ;  the  splanchnic  nerves,  particularly 
the  left,  sometimes  pass  through  this  opening ;  but  in  ge- 
neral these  nerves  Perforate  the  crura  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  aorta.  The  opening  for  the  oesophagus  and 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  is  superior  and  anterior  to  that  for 
the  aorta,  and  is  a  little  to  the  left  of  it ;  it  is  of  an  oval 
figure ;  its  parietcs  are  fleshy,  and  are  formed  by  the  de- 
cussating fasciculi  from  the  crura ;  the  union  or  crossing 
of  these  separate  the  oesophageal  from  the  aortic  opening. 
The  opening  for  the  vena  cava  is  situated  at  the  back  part 
of  the  right  division  of  the  tendon,  anterior  to  the  insertion 
of  the  right  crus  ;  this  foramen  is  perfectly  tendinous ;  it 
is  somewhat  quadrilateral,  and  appears  larger  than  the 
vein  ;  the  edges  are  attached  to  the  vessel,  and  prolonged 
upon  its  coats ;  the  anterior  margin  being  continued  on 
the  abdominal  portion,  and  the  posterior  margin  on  the 
thoracic  portion  of  the  vein.  Posterior  to  the  ensiform 
cartilage  there  is  a  small  triangular  space  on  each  side, 
where  the  diaphragm  is  deficient,  and  through  which  the 
peritonseum  is  connected  to  the  pleura  and  pericardium ; 
through  this  space  also  the  cellular  membrane  in  the  me- 
diastinum is  continuous  with  that  between  the  abdominal 
muscles.  Use^  it  is  the  principal  muscle  in  inspiration  ;  by 
its  action  it  enlarges  the  thorax  in  the  perpendicular  direc- 
tion, for  the  contraction  of  the  crura  draws  down  the  cor- 
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diform  tendon,  and  fixes  it ;  and  then,  when  the  fibres  of 
the  superior  diaphragm  contract,  they  descend,  and  instead 
of  being  convex  towards  the  chest  they  became  neariy 
straight,  so  as  to  present  a  plane  surface  to  the  abdomen* 
lookmg  downwards  and  forwards.  As  the  fieshy  fibres  are 
longest  at  the  sides,  it  is  here  the  greatest  descent  in  the 
muscle  occurs,  consequently  the  thorax  is  most  enlarged 
on  each  side  beneath  the  lungs.  When  the  diaphragm  re- 
laxes, its  elasticity  and  the  connexion  of  the  pleurae  and 
pericardium  to  its  superior  surface,  cause  it  to  re-ascend« 
so  as  to  present  a  concave  surface  to  the  abdomen,  and  to 
diminish  the  capacity  of  the  thorax.  The  diaphragm  also 
assists  in  coughme,  laughing,  speaking ;  also  m  the  expuU 
sion  of  urine  and  teeces,  and  in  the  various  exertions  of  the 
body. 

lihe  student  may  now  re-consider  the  different  muscles 
which  assist,  and  which  oppose  the  diaphra^  in  resjnrom 
tion;  by  this  term  we  mean  the  act  of  taking  into  the  lungs 
a  certain  quantity  of  air,  and  the  subsequent  expulsion  Si 
it  from  these  organs ;  the  former  is  termed  inspiration,  the 
latter  expiration.  Inspiration  rec^uires  greater  muscular 
efforts  than  expiration,  which  is  chieny  effected  by  the 
relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration,  and  by  the  elasti* 
city  of  the  parietcs  of  the  thorax.  Inspiration  may  be  per- 
formed with  two  different  degrees  of  force :  the  first,  in 
which  there  is  little  muscular  effort,  is  called  ordinary  in- 
spiration ;  the  second,  in  which  there  is  great  exertion,  is 
called  full  inspiration.  In  the  first,  the  diaphragm  and  the 
intercostal  muscles  are  employed,  but  chiefly  the  former ; 
and  in  the  second,  several  additional  muscles  assist,  viz.  the 
sterno-mastoidei,  the  scaleni,  the  subclavian,  the  serrati 
postici,  and  the  levatores  costarum ;  also  when  the  supe- 
rior extremities  shall  have  been  fixed,  the  pectoral,  serrati 
magni,  and  latissimi  dorsi  muscles  exert  considerable 
power,  in  elevating  the  ribs  and  drawing  them  outwards^ 
so  as  to  enlarge  the  chest  transversely,  and  from  before 
backwards.  — 

Expiration  also  may  be  performed  in  the  same  different 
degrees  of  intensity ;  in  the  first  or  ordinary  degree,  the 
elasticity  and  slight  contraction  of  the  abdominaTmuscles 
press  the  viscera  against  the  diaphragm,  which  is  already 
receding  in  consequence  of  its  own  relaxation,  and  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  parts  attached  to  its  thoracic  surface ;  when 
expiration  is  performed  in  the  second  or  forced  degree,  the 
elasticity  of  tne  ribs  and  of  their  cartilages  opposes  the  in- 
tercostal muscles :  the  triangulares  sterni  also  depress  the 
cartilages,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  and  levatores  iuii» 
by  increasing  their  contracting  force,  push  the  abdominal 
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the  serrati  postici  inferiores  and  quadrati  luraborum  mus- 
ciea  assist,  also  the  latiasimi  dorsi  muscles,  by  acting  to* 
wards  the  ilium ;  and  should  the  last  rib  be  fixed,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  intercostal  muscles  to  depress  the  superior 
ribs,  and  so  to  become  muscles  of  expiration. 
.  QuADRATus  LuMBORUM,  is  a  thick,  flat  muscle,  between 
the  anterior  and  middle  layers  of  the  transversalis  abdomi* 
nifl  tendon,  posterior  to  the  psoas,  the  kidney,  and  the  dia- 
phragm ;  and  anterior  to  the  sacro-lumbalis ;  it  arises  ten- 
dinous from  the  posterior  fourth  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium, 
and  from  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament ;  the  fibres  ascend  ob- 
liquely inwards,  and  are  in^rted  into  the  extremity  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  four  first  lumbar  vertebrse,  and 
of  the  last  dorsal ;  also  into  the  internal  surface  of  the  pos- 
terior half  of  the  last  rib.  Use ;  to  bend  the  spine  to  one 
aide,  to  depress  the  last  rib,  thus  assisting  in  expiration ; 
when  both  muscles  act,  they  support  the  spinal  column  in 
the  perpendicular  direction. 

Psoas  Pabvus  is  situated  between  the  psoas  magnus  and 
the  vertebrae,  it  arises  fleshy  from  the  side  of  the  last  dorsal 
and  first  lumbar  vertebra,  ends  in  a  long  flat  tendon,  whif*.h 
descends  on  the  inner  side  of  the  psoas  magnus,  and  is  tn- 
ierted  broad  and  thin  into  the  linea  ilio-pectino^a,  or  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  also  into  the  fascia  iliaca  and  fascia  lata,  be- 
hind the  femoral  vessels. — Use;  it  assists  in  bending  the 
body  forwards,  or  in  raising  the  pelvis;  it  also  makes 
tense  the  crural  arch,  in  consequence  of  its  attachment  to 
the  fascia  lata.  This  muscle  is  often  wanting ;  when  pre- 
sent, it  is  situated  internal  and  anterior  to  the  psoas  mag- 
nus, and  is  partly  concealed  by  the  diaphragm,  the  renal 
vessels,  the  peritonaeum  and  at  its  insertion  by  the  external 
iliac  vein  and  artery. 

Psoas  Magnus,  long,  round,  and  thick  in  the  centre, 
small  at  its  extremities,  fleshy  at  its  superior,  tendinous  at 
its  inferior :  it  extends  along  the  sides  of  the  lumbar  verte- 
brae, of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  anterior  and  inner 
part  of  the  thigh  ;  it  arises  fleshy  from  the  side  of  the  body 
of  the  two  last  dorsal,  and  from  the  bodies  and  transverse 
processes  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  also  from  the  inter- 
vertebral ligaments ;  the  fibres  all  descend,  at  first  verti 
GsUjr,  afterwards  obliquely  outwards,  along  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  and  beneath  Poupart*s  li^ment ;  the  muscle  then 
becomes  tendinous,  and  descends  obliquely  inwards  and 
backwards,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  back  part  of 
the  lesser  trochanter,  also  fleshy  into  a  ridge  below  that 
IHPOcess.  Use;  to  flex  the  thieh  on  the  pelvis,  or  the  body 
#11  the  thigh ;  it  also  rotates  ue  thigh  outwards ;  in  stano- 
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ing  it  supports  the  spine,  and  prevents  it  bending  back* 
wards,  and  in  walking  it  is  particularly  engaged;  it  then 
raises,  and  throws  forwards  and  outwards  the  lower  extre- 
mity. This  muscle  is  situated  between  the  psoas  parvus 
and  the  quadratus  lumborum  above,  and  between  the  for- 
mer muscle  and  the  iliacus  below ;  and  in  the  ^roin,  be- 
tween the  sartorius  and  the  pectina^us ;  its  insertion  is  be- 
tween the  vastus  internus  and  the  pectinseus ;  it  is  covered 
in  the  lumbar  region  by  the  diaphragm,  the  kidney,  and 
its  vessels ;  also  on  the  rieht  side  by  the  vena  cava,  and  on 
the  left  by  the  aorta ;  in  the  middle  or  pelvic  division  of  its 
course  it  lies  between  the  external  iliac  vessels  and  the  iliac 
muscle,  and  the  anterior  crural  nerve  ;  in  its  lower  or  in- 
guinal division  it  is  partly  covered  by  the  femoral  artery 
and  nerve,  and  by  some  of  their  branches,  also  by  the  in- 
guinal ganglia,  and  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  cellular 
membrane.  The  psoas  lies  anterior  to  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  to  the  quadratus  lumborum* 
the  lumbar  nerves,  the  inner  edge  of  the  iliacus  internus, 
and  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip ;  the  lumbar  nerves 
or  the  lumbar  plexus  in  general  run  through  the  psoas, 
perforating  its  posterior  portion ;  a  large  bursa  separates 
its  tendon  from  the  pubis  and  from  the  capsular  ligament; 
this  bursa  sometimes  communicates  with  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  hip  joint  A  smaller  bursa  lies  between 
the  point  of  the  lesser  trochanter  and  this  lendon.  The 
tendon  of  the  psoas  is  formed  in  the  outer  or  iliac  side  of 
the  muscle,  and  receives  the  insertion  of  the  fibres  of  tho 
iliacus  internus. 

[Varieties.  This  muscle  sometimes  also  arises  by  fasciculi  which 
ascend  from  the  Brstt  second,  and  third  bones  of  the  sacrum ;  some, 
times  there  is  a  distinct  fasciculus  bordering  on  the  pelvis,  which 
joins  the  tendon  of  the  principal  muscle  near  the  trochanter,  and  oc 
casionally  this  muscle,  and  the  iliacus  internus  are  distinct  from 
their  origins  to  their  insertions.] 

Iliacus  Internus,  flat,  or  concave,  radiated  or  triangularv 
arises  fleshy  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra,  from  the  inner  margin  of  three  anterior  fourths 
of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  from  the  two  anterior  spinous  pro- 
cesses, and  from  the  intervening  notch,  from  the  brim  of 
the  acetabulum,  and  from  the  capsular  ligament,  also  from 
the  iliac  fossa,  and  from  the  strong  a[)oneurosis,  the  iliac 
fascia,  which  covers  it  The  iliac  fascia  is  attached  to  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  to  Poupart*s  ligament,  as  far  inwards  as 
the  iliac  artery,  behind  wnich  it  passes  and  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata ;  the  fibres 
of  this  muscle  all  descend  obliquely  inwards,  join  the  oular 
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sido  of  the  tendon  of  the  psoas  ma^us,  and  are  inserted 
alonff  with  it,  or  rather  into  it ;  the  inferior  fibres,  fleshy, 
are  also  inserted  into  the  anterior  and  inner  surface  of  Uie 
femur,  below  the  lesser  trochanter.  Use ;  to  assist  the  psoas 
in  flexing  the  thigh,  and  in  rotating  it  outwards;  it  also 
adducts  it ;  it  protects  the  fore  part  of  the  capsular  liga* 
ment,  and  in  flexion  of  the  thigh  draws  it  out  of  the  angle 
between  the  neck  of  the  femur  and  the  edge  of  the  aceta- 
bulum. 

This  muscle  fills  up  the  concavity  of  the  iliac  fossa ;  on 
the  right  side  it  is  covered  by  the  ceecum,  on  the  left  by  tho 
colon ;  in  the  groin  this  muscle  is  partly  covered  by  the 
sartorius,  and  it  lies  on  the  rectus  and  on  the  capsular  liga- 
ment  We  may  next  proceed  to  the  dissection  of  the  pe- 
rinseum  and  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis. 


SECTION  IV. 

DISSECTION    OF   THE    PERINEUM    IN    THE   MALE. 

[The  muscles  to  be  examined  in  this  region  are  fourteen  m  number, 
•o  arranged  as  to  form  two  single  muscles,  and  six  pairs  as  followt. 

SINGLE. 

1.  Sphincter  Ani,  )  ViA^n  IQft 

2   Sphincter  Internus  or  Orbicularis,  S  KKWp.  iw. 

PAIUNO. 

3.  Erectores  or  Compressores  Penis,  }  t«     ««  gOO. 

4.  Acccleratoros  Urins  or  Ejaculatores  Semiuis,  \ 

5.  Transversales  Perinsei,  "     **  201. 

6.  Levatores  Ani,  Vide  jn  203. 

7.  Compressores  UrethrsB,  "    **  204«« 

8.  Coccygei,  ••    "  208. 

Place  the  subject  on  the  back,  bend  the  thighs  and  knees 
upon  the  trunk,  and  secure  them  in  the  same  position  as  if 
you  were  about  to  perform  the  lateral  operation  of  litho- 
tomy; the  dissection  will  be  fasciliated  if  the  pelvis  be 
raised  by  a  block  placed  beneath  it ;  moderately  distend 
the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  with  sponge  or  curled  hair; 
introduce  a  staff  or  catheter  into  the  urethra  and  bladder ; 
secure  the  penis  to  it  by  a  ligature,  and  raise  up  the  scro- 
tum. The  perinoium  extends  from  the  os  coccygis  behind* 
to  the  arch  of  the  pubis  before ;  is  bounded  on  each  side 
by  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium,  by  the  tuber  ischil, 
•ad  by  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligaiiient«  which  extends  from 
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that  process  to  the  side  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx;  tiie 
glutsBus  maximus  overhangs  this  ligament ;  the  taberoaity 
«nd  ramus  of  the  ichium  can  be  felt  through  the  int^^« 
ments,  also  (unless  the  subject  be  very  fat)  the  ramus  of 
the  pubis  leading  obliquely  upwards  on  eadi  «de  to  the 
symphysis :  the  mteguments  o£  the  perinseum  and  scrotum 
are  generally  of  a  dark  brownish  colour  in  the  adult,  and 
of  a  reddish  hue  in  the  child  ^  very  thin  around  the  anus, 
and  covering  the  scrotum,  but  dense  in  the  intermediate 
space :  along  the  mesial  line,  a  prominent  hard  ridge  is  ob- 
servable, the  raphe  of  the  perineBum ;  this  line  commences 
in  front  of  the  anus,  and  extends  along  the  perinseum* 
scrotum  and  penis,  as  far  as  the  prepuce  of  the  latter. 
Dissect  off  the  integuments  from  this  region,  and  we  ex- 
pose posteriorly  a  cutaneous  muscle  (the  sphincter  ani)  aur* 
rounding  the  anus,  and  anteriorly  a  stong  fascia  covering 
the  muscles  of  the  perinseum,  the  crura  penis,  and  the  cor- 
pus spongiosum  urethree. 

Sphincter  Ani  is  flat,  thin,  oval,  pale,  and  open  in  the 
middle ;  it  arises  from  a  ligamentous  substance,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  os  coccygis  to  the  rectum ;  the  fibres  de- 
scend obliquely  forwards,*  expanding  on  either  side  nearly 
as  far  outwards  as  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium ;  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  anus  this  muscle  divides  into  two  fas- 
ciculi ;  wnich  pass,  one  at  each  side  of  this  opening,  and 
unite  at  its  anterior  part,  thus  encircling  this  orifice ;  insert^ 
ed  into  the  raphe  in  the  integuments,  and  into  the  superfi- 
cial fascia ;  a  fasciculus  of  it  also  perforates  the  latter,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  common  central  point  of  the  perinseum ; 
a  point  which  will  be  more  fully  seen  when  the  fascia  shall 
have  been  raised;  Use;  to  close  the  anus;  it  may  also 
draw  downwards  the  bulb  of  the  urethra;  this  muscle  is 
almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  contraction,  and,  like  all  the 
sphincter  muscles,  belongs  to  the  class  of  mixed  muscles, 
^ne  of  its  surfaces  looks  downwards,  and  is  superficial,  the 
other  looks  upwards,  and  is  connected  to  the  levatores  ani 
muscles;  one  edge  is  internal,  the  other  exlemaL  It  is 
superficial ;  its  lateral  extent  is  much  greater  in  some  sub- 
jects than  in  others;  a  few  of  its  external  fibres  are  di- 
vided in  the  first  incision  in  the  lateral  operation  of  litho- 
tomy ; — beneath  and  internal  to  this  muscle  we  may  expose 
the  following,  with  very  little  dissection. 

Sphincter  Internus  vel  Orbicularis,  consists  of  a  thick, 
but  pale  fasciculus  of  muscular  fibr^  which  encircles  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  rectum,  having  no  attachment  to 
the  coccyx  behind,  and  but  a  slight  one  to  the  central  point 
before :  it  is  in  close  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestine ;  its  icm  is  similar  to  that  of  the  last  di09- 
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cribed  muscle.  Its  surfaces  are  internal  and  external,  its 
edges  superior  and  inferior.  Anterior  to,  and  on  each  sid^ 
of  the  anus,  we  tind  beneath  the  integuments  a  condensed 
cellular  texture,  covering  the  other  muscles  in  the  peri- 
nseura;  this  is  the  super^cial  fascia ;  it  is  continued  from 
the  inner  side  of  one  thigh  across  the  perinseum  to  the 
opposite,  adhering  to  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubis 
on  each  side,  by  tendinous  fibres ;  this  fascia  is  very  dense 
about  the  middle  of  the  perinseum ;  posteriorly,  on  either 
side  of  the  anus,  it  is  loaded  with  soft,  large-grained,  adl< 
pose  substance:  anteriorly  it  extends  over  the  scrotum« 
and  becomes  thin  and  fine,  like  reticular  membrane,  and 
continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia  from  the  abdomen. 

This  fascia  covers  the  vessels,  and  all  the  muscles  of  the 
perinseum,  except  the  two  sphincters  of  the  anus.  Separ- 
ate this  fascia  from  one  side  of  the  perinseum,  and  reflect 
it  towards  the  opposite ;  its  density  and  close  connexion  to 
the  lateral  boundaries  of  this  region  will  then  become  ob- 
vious ;  a  number  of  veins  and  nerves,  and  a  quantity  of  fat 
also  will  be  observed  ;  when  the  latter  is  dissected  away« 
those  muscles  of  the  perinseum,  which  are  attiiched  to  the 
p^nis  and  urethra,  will  appear,  cover^i,  however,  by  a  fine 
out  dense  aponeurosis,  which  may  be  next  dissected  off; 
these  muscles  are  six  in  number,  three  on  each  side,  viz. 
the  erector  penis,  transversalis  perinsei,  and  aocelerator 
urinse.*  If  the  perinseum  be  divided  by  a  transverse  line 
drawn  from  one  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the  other,  into 
ad  anterior  and  posterior  part,  we  shall  find  that  the  ante- 
rior triangular  space,  or  the  urethral  region,  contains  in  the 
male  subject  the  six  muscles  just  named,  also  the  crura 
penis  and  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrse:  the  posterior 
triangular  division,  or  the  ajial  r«gton,  contains  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  rectum,  surrounded  by  the  cutaneous  and 
deep  spmncters,  also  on  each  side  of  this  intestine  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fat,  filling  up  the  space  between  the 
side  of  the  rectum  and  the  obturator  intemus  muscle  and 
fascia;  this,  the  ischia-rectal  svace^  is  bounded  superiorlyt 
that  is,  separated  from  the  pelvis  by  the  levator  ani  mus- 
cle, and  inferiorly  is  closed  by  the  fascia  and  integuments ; 
the  fat  is  from  two  to  three  inches  in  depth ;  when  this  mass 
is  dissected  out  of  the  space  which  it  nils,  the  levator  ani 
muscle,  covered  by  the  ischio-rectal  layer  of  the  pelvic 
fascia,  [or  the  deep  periua^l  fascia]  will  be  seen  extended 
from  the  internal  surface  of  the  pelvis  to  either  side  of  the 
rectum,  and  to  the  coccyx,  so  as  to  form  a  partition  be- 

•  A  knowtef^e  of  Uien  tucim  win  explain  die  KdManee  wblcb  Uils  ilniclMS 
10  eollteitoM  at  urine  or  of  pw  (hm  wtog  to  Uie  ■uftct. 
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tween  the  pelvis  and  the  perinoeum. — First  examine  the 
muscles  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  perinseum ;  the  erector 
or  compressor  penis  is  most  external,  and  lies  on  the  crus 
penis ;  the  accelerator  urinae  extends  along  the  middle  of 
the  perintBum,  attached  to  its  fellow  along  the  raphe,  and 
covering  the  urethra;  the  transversalis  perincei  connects 
the  posterior  extremities  of  these  muscles.  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  rectum,  in  the  middle  line,  and  behind,  but 
connected  to  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  is  a  small,  white,  ten- 
dinous spot,  composed  of  condensed  cellular  tendinous  and 
muscular  substance ;  into  this  many  of  the  perinacal  mus- 
cles are  inserted ;  it  is,  therefore,  called  the  central  point  of 
the  perinseum,  or  the  common  point  of  insertion  to  the  mus- 
cles of  the  pcrinaeum. 

Erector,  or  Compressor  Penis,  long  and  flat,  narrow  at 
each  extremity,  broader  in  the  middle,  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  tuber  ischii,  and  from 
the  insertion  of  the  great  or  inferior  sacro-sciatic  ligament, 
the  fibres  proceed  forwards,  upwards,  and  inwards,  adher- 
ing to  the  edges  of  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium,  and 
covering  the  crus  penis.  The  fleshy  fibres  terminate  in  a 
tendinous  expansion,  which  inclines  forwards,  upwards, 
and  outwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  fibrous  membrane  of 
the  corpus  cavcrnosum  or  crus  penis.  Use ;  to  draw  down 
the  penis;  it  also  contributes  to  the  erection  or  distention 
of  this  organ  by  propelling  the  blood  into  it,  and  by  the 
compression  of  the  veins  against  the  bone  preventing  the 
free  return  of  this  fluid  through  these  vessels :  it  is  the  most 
external  of  the  muscles  in  this  situation,  it  covers  and  ad- 
heres to  the  crus  penis. 

Accelerator  URiNiE,  or  Ejaculator  Seminis,  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  perinajum,  extends  from  the  front  of  the  rec- 
tum to  the  back  part  of  the  scrotum,  and  is  attached  to  its 
fellow  along  the  mesial  line ;  it  arises  first,  by  tendinous 
fibres  from  the  triangular  or  inter-osseous  ligament,  inter- 
nal  to  the  erector  penis;  secondly,  by  a  broad  tendon, 
which  is  common  to  the  opposite  muscle,  and  which  lies 
above  the  urethra,  between  it  and  the  pubis ;  thirdly,  more 
anteriorly  by  a  tendinous  expansion  from  the  side  of  the 
corpus  cavcrnosum  penis.  The  posterior  and  middle  fibres 
descend  inwards;  the  anterior  fibres,  which  are  longer, 
descend  obliquely  backwards  and  inwards ;  all  the  fibres 
are  inserted  along  with  those  of  the  opposite  muscle  into  the 
middle  tendinous  line  or  raphe  of  the  perinroum,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  common  central  point  to  the  back  of  the 
scrotum. — Use;  to  expel  the  last  drops  of  urine  and  semen, 
also  to  distend  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrae  by  propel- 
ling the  blood  into  its  cells.    The  posterior  origm  of  this 
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muscle  is  overlapped  by  the  erector  penis,  and  by  the  per- 
ineeal  vessels  and  nerves ;  some  of  its  fibres  extend  in  some 
cases  outwards,  as  far  as  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and 
arise  from  the  bone ;  the  origin  of  the  middle  fibres  lies 
above  the  urethra,  and  that  of  the  anterior  is  external  to 
the  crus  penis.  The  anterior  fibres  of  this  pair  of  muscles, 
by  converging  towards  the  middle  line,  resemble  the  letter 
Y.  The  acceieratores  urinse  muscles  fill  up  the  middle  of 
the  perinaeum,  cover  the  bulb,  and  encircle  the  urethra  an- 
terior to  it.  Separate  these  muscles  from  each  other  along 
the  mesial  line,  and  detach  one  of  them  from  the  corpus 
spongiosum  urethrse ;  then  by  examining  its  deep  surface, 
its  origin,  particularly  that  which  lies  above  the  urethra, 
anterior  to  the  bulb,  will  be  more  distinctly  seen. 

Transversalis  Pebin£i,  is  thin  and  weak,  oflen  indis- 
tinct, and  sometimes  wanting ;  it  arises  from  the  inside  of 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  above  the  erector  penis  mus- 
cle, the  fibres  pass  transversely  inwards  and  a  little  down- 
wards, and  are  inserted  into  the  central  point  of  the  perin- 
teum,  behind  the  accelerator  urinse  muscle,  l/se,  to  nx  the 
central  point,  and  support  the  anus;  it  may  also  dilate  the 
bulb.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  sphincter  ani,  and  b^ 
the  superficial  fascia,  a  small  artery  (transversalis  perinaei) 
runs  along  its  anterior  edge ;  it  lies  on  the  levator  ani,  is 
connected  to  it  by  cellular  membrane,  and  in  some  cases 
is  intimately  joined  to  it.  In  some  subjects  a  second  mus- 
cle may  be  observed  taking  a  transverse  course  (the  trans» 
versalis  alter ;)  this  arises  from  the  ramus  of  the  ischium, 
proceeds  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  accelerator  urince.  The  transverse  perinaei  mus- 
cjes  are  very  irregular  in  size  in  different  persons,  in  some 
being  found  very  distinct  and  strong,  in  others  a  few  pale 
and  scattered  fibres  onlv  point  out  their  course  and  situa- 
tion :  the  dissector  is  frequently  obliged  to  cut  off  a  few 
fasciculi  from  the  levatores  ani  muscles,  to  make  even  an 
appearance  according  with  the  description  given  in  books. 
Between  the  three  last  described  muscles  on  each  side,  we 
may  remark  a  triangular  space,  which  is  bounded  exter- 
nally by  the  crus  penis  and  the  erector  penis  muscle,  in- 
ternally by  the  urethra  and  accelerator  urinse ;  the  base  is 
posteriorly,  and  is  formed  by  the  transversalis  perinsei 
muscle.  This  space  contains  a  quantity  of  fat,  also  the 
perinseal  artery,  veins,  and  nerves,  branches  of  the  pudic 
vessels  and  nerves ;  into  this  space,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
perinteum,  the  operator  must  sink  his  knife  in  the  lateral 
operation  of  lithotomy,  in  order  to  lay  bare  the  groove  in 
the  staff.  In  this  incision  the  transversalis  muscle  and 
artery  of  the  perinseum  must  be  divided.    Next  dissect  off 
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the  erector  penis  from  the  cms  penis*  also  the  acoelera^ 
tores  urinse  muscles  from  the  bulb  and  corpus  spongiosum 
urethrse;  detach  the  transverse  muscle  from  its  attach- 
ments, and  remove  the  vessels  and  cellular  membrane  out 
of  the  triangular  space  just  now  descril>ed ;  then  press  tho 
bulb  of  the  urethra  to  one  side,  from  the  cms  j^nia,  and 
between  these  two  bodies  we  may  observe  a  strong  liga- 
mentous substance,  the  fibres  passing  in  different  direc- 
tions ;  this  is  the  triangvlar  ligament  cf  the  urethra  or  the 
inter-osseous  ligament  of  the  perinteum.  The  apex  of  this  U^^ 
ament  is  above,  and  is  weak  and  cellular,  beinff  lost  m 
front  of  the  svmphysis  pubis,  on  the  dorsal  vessels  of  the 
penis ;  the  sides  are  connected  to  tiie  rami  of  the  pubis  and 
ischium;  its  base  is  directed  towards  the  rectum,  being 
connected  in  the  middle  line  to  the  central  point  of  the 
perinaeum,  on  each  side  of  which  it  is  thin  and  weak,  and 
gradually  lost  on  the  surface  of  the  levator  ani.  Through 
tnis  ligament  the  urethra  passes  about  an  inch  below  the 
inferior  edge  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  as  this  canal 

§  asses  through  it,  the  ligament  sends  a  lamina  on  it  in  each 
irection,  one  anteriorly  on  the  bulb,  the  other  posteriorly 
on  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  and  prostate 
gland :  the  former  is  called  the  anterior,  the  latter  the  pos- 
terior layer  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  they  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  Cowper's  glands  and  the  artery  of  the 
bulb.  The  anterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  is  expand- 
ed on  the  bulb,  and  gives  to  it  the  peculiar  glistening  ap- 
pearance it  now  presents ;  it  also  retains  it  in  its  situation, 
and  prevents  it  being  detached,  as  will  appear  if  you  en- 
deavour to  draw  it  out  of  its  place.  The  posterior  layer  is 
continued  backwards  around  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra  to  the  prostate  gland,  the  capsule  for  which *it 
forms,  and  then  oecomes  continuous  superiorly  and  later- 
ally with  the  reflections  of  the  pelvic  fascia  on  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.  Divide  a  few  fibres  of  the  anterior  layer  of  this 
ligament,  and  by  a  little  dissection  you  will  expose  on  each 
side  of  the  bulb  a  small  glandular  body,  Cowper*s  or  the 
anti-prostatic  glands ;  these  are  two  in  number,  about  the 
size  of  a  smafl  pea,  situated  at  each  side  of,  and  behind  the 
bulb,  below  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  between 
the  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  closely  connect- 
ed to  the  artery  of  the  bulb;  they  are  covered  anteriorly 
by  the  acceleratores  urina;  muscles,  and  by  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  triangular  ligament ;  from  each  a  small  deli- 
cate duct,  about  an  inch  m  length,  passes  forwards,  and 
opens  obliquely  into  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  ure- 
thra, at  a  little  distance  anterior  to  the  bulb.  Dissect  away 
all  the  celkfcr  membrane  at  the  aide  of  the  rectunit  be- 
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tween  U  and  the  tuber  ischii;  you  will  thus  expose  the 
{preater  portion  of  the  levator  ani  muscle ;  press  the  rec- 
tum to  the  opposite  side,  and  you  will  then  observe  how 
this  muscle,  posteriorly,  and  the.  triangular  li^ment,  an- 
teriorly, close  the  inferior  opening  of  the  pelvis,  and  sep* 
arate  this  cavity  from  the  perinceum.  Divide  the  triangu* 
iar  ligament  on  one  side  from  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and 
ischium,  and  draw  it  over  towards  the  bulb  of  the  urethra* 
which,  together  with  the  rectum,  press  or  fasten  with  a 
tenaculum,  towards  the  opposite  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 
In  separating  this  ligament  from  the  bone,  the  pudic  artery 
and  Its  terminating  branches  will  be  seen ;  we  thus  also 
expose  more  fuliv  the  levator  ani  muscle. 

Levator  ANi,nat,  thin,  and  broad,  situated  at  the  inferior 
part  of  the  pelvis,  broader  above  at  its  origin  than  below 
at  its  insertion  ;  arises  fleshy  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
symphysis  pubis  below  the  true  ligaments  of  the  bladder ; 
thin  and  tendinous  from  the  obturator  fascia,  and  from  the 
ilium  above  the  thyroid  hole ;  thick,  tendinous,  and  fleshy 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ischium,  and  from  its  spinous 
process ;  the  fibres  descend  obliquely  inwards,  by  the  side 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  rectum ;  the  anterior  pass- 
ing more  backwards  than  the  others,  while  the  posterior 
are  more  transverse  or  horizontal,  inserted,  the  anterior  or 
pubic  fibres  into  the  central  point  of  the  perinceum,  and 
mto  the  forepart  of  the  rectum,  uniting  with  the  fibres  from 
the  opposite  side.  These  anterior  fibres  descend  alone  the 
side  of^  the  prostate  gland  and  the  membranous  part  or  the 
urethra ;  the  middle  fibres  into  the  side  of  the  rectum,  pass- 
ing internal  to  the  sphincters,  and  united  to  the  outer  sur- 
&ce  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  intestine ;  the  poste- 
nor  fibres  into  the  back  part  of  the  rectum,  and  into  a  ten- 
dinous raphe,  extending  from  it  to  the  os  coccy^is,  in  which 
raphe  the  muscles  from  the  opposite  sides  unite,  also  into 
the  two  last  bones  of  the  coccyx.  Use,  to  raise  the  rectum 
when  this  intestine  has  been  protruded  by  the  efforts  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  to  expel  its  contents ;-  it  also  assists  in 
closing  this  intestine,  it  compresses  the  vesiculse  seminales 
and  prostate  gland ;  the  anterior  portion  supports  the  peri- 
Dseum  by  raising  the  common  central  point,  and  may  also 
compress  and  close,  like  a  sphincter,  the  membranous  por- 
tion of  the  urethra ;  the  levatores  ani  complete  the  inferior 
boundary  of  the  pelvis  and  abdomen,  and  are  opposed  to 
the  diaphragm  in  respiration,  being  muscles  of  expiration. 
The  two  levatores  am  muscles  resemble  a  funnel,  with  two 
openings  in  it  inferiorly :  the  concavity  directed  towards 
the  pelvis,  the  convexity  to  the  perinseum ;  through  the  an- 
tjurkur  aperture  the  urethra  pasaesi  through  thepoatariorthft 
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rectum.  On  the  perinseal  surface  of  this  muscle  are  placed 
the  muscles,  the  triangular  ligament,  and  the  adipose  sub- 
stance of  which  we  have  spoken ;  its  pelvic  surface  is  co- 
vered  by  the  peritonceum  and  by  the  pelvic  fascia,  which 
cannot  be  seen  in  the  present  dissection,  but  which  shall  be 
noticed  presently. 

At  the  anterior  edge  of  each  levator  ani  muscle  fleshy 
fibres  may  be  observed  to  surround  the  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra  very  closely.  These  fibres,  particularly  at 
their  insertion,  will  in  general  be  found  so  united  to  the  le- 
vatores  ani,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  portions  of 
these  muscles;  they  have,  however,  been  described  differ- 
ently by  different  anatomists,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of 
the  different  appearance  Ihey  present  in  different  subjects, 
and  from  the  different  mode  m  which  the  dissection  has 
been  conducted  ;  Mr.  Wilson  describes  them  as  follows; 

CoHPREssQKEs  Urethrje  ;  cach  arises  by  a  tendon  from 
the  inside  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  above  the  lower  edge  or  the  arch,  and  at  nearly  the 
same  distance  beneath  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the  blad- 
der, to  which,  and  to  the  tendon  of  the  opposite  muscle,  it 
is  connected  by  loose  cellular  membrane ;  the  tendon  is  at 
first  round,  but  becomes  flat  as  it  descends,  and  is  parallel 
to  and  in  contact  with  its  fellow ;  it  then  ends  in  fleshy 
fibres,  which  increase  in  breadth,  and  which  approaching 
the  upper  surface  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  ure- 
thra, separate  from  those  of  the  opposite  muscle,  descend 
along  the  side  of  the  membranons  portion  of  the  urethra, 
and  folding  beneath  it,  again  approach  the  muscle  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  are  inserted  with  it  into  a  narrow  tendi- 
nous line,  which  becomes  lost  in  the  common  central  point 
of  the  perinajum.  Use,  to  compress,  contract,  close,  ana 
elevate  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra ;  these 
fibres  encircle  the  narrowest  part  of  the  urethra,  that  por- 
tion which  is  just  behind  the  bulb,  and  may,  by  their  con- 
traction during  life,  form  such  an  impediment  to  the  pas- 
sage of  an  instrument  into  the  bladder,  as  may  lead  the 
surgeon  to  suspect  the  presence  of  a  stricture,  when  in  re- 
ality no  alteration  of  structure  exists.  The  origin  of  these 
muscles  is  occasionally  distinguished  from  the  levatores  ani, 
by  some  small  veins  which  pass  from  the  side  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  to  join  the  trunk  of  the  dorsal  veins  of  the 
penis,  but  their  insertion  is  confounded  with  these  muscles 
m  perinoDO  behind  the  bulb.* 

Let  the  student  next  replace  the  triangular  ligament,  &c., 

*  Mr.  Guihrte  •Utes,  that  they  arise  from  two  ttmdinous  Unra.one  on  the  upper, 
ibo  other  on  the  lower  lurface  of  the  urethra,  thence  the  fleshy  flbm  poMtrane 
Vwtely  outward*,  wad  ara  in§mrui  Into  the  upper  pan  of  the  ramuf  of  tlia  lacUiia 
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and  then  re-consider  the  several  parts  hefore  him,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  operation  of  lithotomy :  he  has  already  ex- 
amined the  triangular  space  between  the  erector  penis  and 
accelerator  urinse  muscles,  into  which  the  knife  of  the  ope- 
rator is  to  sink  in  order  to  reach  the  groove  in  the  staff; 
this  space  has  been  fully  opened,  and  the  staif  can  be 
plainly  felt  or  seen  passmg  above  the  bulb  through  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra  into  the  bladder :  behind 
and  below  the  bulb  is  the  rectum ;  and  close  to  the  rami  of 
the  pubis  and  ischium  are  the  internal  pudic  vessels :  the 
large  artery  from  the  pudic,  called  the  deep  transverse  ar- 
tery, or  the  artery  of  the  bulb,  may  also  be  observed  pass- 
ing in  the  substance  of  the  triangular  ligament,  about  an 
inch  below  ihe  symphysis  pubis.  Hence  then,  in  order  to 
lay  bare  the  staff  without  injury  to  the  more  important 
parts  which  surround  it,  we  should  endeavour  to  open  the 
urethra  as  near  to  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament  as 
possible,  as  we  shall  thus  be  most  likely  to  avoid  the  ar- 
tery of  the  bulb.  Suppose  the  knife  of  the  operator  to  be 
lodged  in  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  then  to  be  pushed 
along  it  into  the  bladder,  the  student  will  perceive  that  at 
that  moment  the  posterior  layer  of  the  trian^lar  ligament, 
the  anterior  fibres  of  the  levator  ani,  and  the  lefl  lateral 
lobe  of  the  prostate  gland,  must  be  divided,  and  from  this 
view  he  may  also  learn  that  the  rectum  will  be  protected 
from  injury  if  the  staff  be  well  raised  into  the  arch  of  the 
pubes.  Its  groove  turned  a  little  to  the  left  side,  and  the 
wrist  of  the  operator  depressed,  so  as  to  elevate  the  point 
of  the  knife,  and  thus  direct  it  on  into  the  bladder;  as  to 
withdrawing  the  knife  the  student  may  now  learn  in  what 
direction  this  can  be  done  with  safety  and  effect,  and  what 
parts  require  to  be  divided ;  it  is  to  be  withdrawn  slowly, 
and  steadily  in  a  direction  backwards  and  outwards,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  line  of  the  cutaneous  incision,  the  edge  so 
lateral ized  as  to  avoid  cutting  the  rectum  posteriorly,  or 
the  pudic  artery  externally  ;  m  this  part  of  the  operation 
the  middle  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  must  be  divided,  also 
the  adipose  substance  on  its  perinaeal  surface.  The  student 
may  now  withdraw  the  staff  from  the  bladder,  and  pass  it 
again  and  again  along  the  urethra  into  that  cavity ;  he  will 
soon  perceive  how  apt  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  to  de- 
scend into  the  sinus  of  the  bulb,  and  the  necessity  of  de- 
prea<»ing  the  handle  of  the  staff,  in  order  to  raise  the  point 
into  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra. 

[This  is  owin^  to  the  fact,  that  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra  does  not  terminate  at  the  end  and  bottom  of  the  bulb,  but 
tome  lines  above  and  before  this,  hence  when  the  point  of  the  staff  ia 
lodfed  in  the  bulb,  it  ihoiill  be  withdrawn  a  few  linea,  to  ditentanfle 
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it  from  any  fold  of  the  muoooi  membnuio»  and  then  by  ^rmtmmwg 
the  handle  of  tlie  instrument,  the  point  wiA  bo  raised  iq[»  to  the  pgm^ 
ing  through  the  triangular  ligament.] 

At  the  same  time  he  should  observe,  that  the  latter  is 
about  an  inch  below  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  point  of  the  instrument  is  not  to  be  too  much  elc^ 
Yated,  otherwise  it  may  lacerate  the  upper  part  of  the  ure- 
thra, and  injure  some  large  veins  that  may  be  found  in  this 
situation.  The  student  may  now  also  examine  what  occu- 
pies the  space  between  the  urethra  and  the  pubes ;  imme- 
diately above  that  canal  is  the  upper  portion  of  the  trian- 
gular ligament,  attached  to  the  crura  penis ;  behind  and 
above  this  are  one  or  two  large  veins  from  the  dorsum  of 
the  penis,  these  enter  the  pelvis  along  the  upper  surface  of 
the  prostate  ^land ;  above  these  is  a  smooth  dense  liffa- 
ment,  the  pubic  ligatnent^  which  is  attached  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  rounds  off  the  angle  between 
the  opposite  rami. 

Posterior  to  the  levator  ani,  and  overlapped  by  the  glu- 
teus maximus,  is  the  following  small  muscle : 

CoccTGEus,  triangular,  at  the  inferior  and  posterior  part 
of  the  pelvis,  behind  and  above  the  levator  ani,  arises  nar- 
row from  the  inner  surface  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  the 
fibres  expand  along  the  inner  or  lesser  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment, and  are  inserted,  fleshy  and  tendinous,  into  the  extre- 
mity of  the  sacrum  and  side  of  the  coccyx:  Use,  to  sup- 
port the  OS  coccygis  and  to  assist  in  closing  the  inferior  and 
posterior  part  or  the  pelvis ;  this  muscle  is  between  the  le- 
vator ani  and  the  ^lutseus  maximus ;  it  is  more  distinctly 
teen  within  the  pelvis. 

Next  let  the  student  divide  the  central  point  of  the  |)eri- 
.  nseum,  separate  the  rectum  from  the  bulb,  and  draw  the 
former  a  little  downwards  from  the  bladder  and  prostate 
gland :  he  will  thus  expose  the  inferior  or  posterior  surface 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  flat  posterior  surface  of  the 
prostate  gland,  also  the  vesicula;  seminales,  the  termina- 
tions of  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
urethra,  but  the  most  important  part  to  direct  the  attention 
to,  is  a  small  triangular  space  or  portion  of  the  bladdert 
just  above  and  behind  the  prostate  gland,  which  is  bounded 
on  either  side  by  the  vasa  deferentia  and  vesiculs  semi- 
nales, posteriorly  by  the  cut  de  sac  of  the  peritonseum,  and 
anteriorly  by  the  prostate  gland  which  forms  the  apex  of 
this  triangle ;  within  this  space  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
bladder  is  in  contact  with  the  rectum,  and  from  the  cavity 
of  the  latter  the  former  organ  may  be  perforated  during 
life  without  iniuring  any  important  part;  this  apace  is 
about  three  inches  aM  a  half,  or  four  inches  from  the  anui^ 
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ftDd  is  selected  by  some  surgeons  as  the  best  situation  for 
tapping  the  bladder  in  case  of  retention  of  urine*  when  a 
catheter  cannot  be  passed  through  the  urethra.  The  stu- 
dent ma  J  now  proceed  to  examme  the  pelvic  viscera ;  for 
this  purpose,  separate  the  left  cms  penis  from  the  bone, 
also  the  left  border  of  the'  triangular  ligament,  (if  not  al- 
ready done,*)  and  detach  the  levator  ani  muscle  of  the  left 
side  from  the  bone ;  with  the  hand  separate  the  celluhir 
and  aponeurotic  bands  which  lie  superior  to  this  muscle ; 
then  divide  the  symphysis  pubis,  or  saw  the  leA  os  pubis 
about  half  an  inch  external  to  the  symphysis,  divide  the 
left  ilio-sacral  articulation,  cut  through  the  psoas  muscle 
and  iliac  vessels,  and  then  remove  the  os  innominatum  and 
lower  extremity  of  the  left  side ;  the  pelvic  viscera  will  re« 
main  in  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum  and  of  the  opposite 
OS  innominatum.  These  viscera  will  be  rendered  more  dis- 
tinct by  a  little  dissection,  first,  moderately  inflating  the 
bladder  through  the  ureter,  a  ligature  havine  been  tied 
around  the  penis,  the  rectum  also  may  be  moderately  dis- 
tended with  curled  hair  or  a  sponge,  and  attached  to  the 
spine  by  a  ligature. 

The  pelvic  portion  of  the  peritonccutn  should  be  first  attend- 
ed to ;  this  membrane  may  be  now  seen  to  descend  along 
the  sides  and  fore  part  of  the  rectum  to  within  about  three 
or  four  inches  of  the  anus,  whence  it  is  reflected  on  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  bladder :  the  line  of  this  reflec- 
tion is,  in  the  recumbent  position  of  the  subject,  opposite 
the  lower  margin  of  the  third  piece  of  the  sacrum ;  in  the 
erect  posture  it  will  be  found  on  a  level  with  the  junction 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx ;  the  peritonaeum  is  reflected  on 
the  bladder  between  the  middle  of  the  vesiculce  seminales, 
it  then  ascends  on  the  bock  part  and  sides  of  this  organ  to 
its  superior  fundus,  whence  it  is  continued  to  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles ;  below  the  line  of  its  reflection  on  the  blad- 
der, or  below  the  cul  de  sac,  we  may  again  take  notice  of 
the  triangular  space  on  the  inferior  fundus  of  the  bladder* 
before  alluded  to,  as  the  situation  in  which  that  viscus  can 
be  punctured  from  the  rectum,  in  caseof  retention  of  urine. 
The  reflections  of  the  peritonseum  from  each  side  of  the 
rectum  to  the  back  pan  of  the  bladder,  are  called  the  pos- 
terior ligaments,  and  the  folds  which  this  membrane  forms, 
one  on  each  side  between  the  bladder  and  the  iliac  fossa, 
are  named  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  bladder ;  these  shall 
be  more  particularly  noticed  presently.  Remark  the  curved 
course  or  the  rectum,  its  dilatation  near  the  anus,  also  the 
connexion  of  the  peritonaeum  to  its  upper  and  middle 
tbirdsi  and  observe  that  the  lower  third  of  this  intestine  is 
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completely  below  and  unattached  to  this  membrane.    Next 
study  tlie  connexions  of  the  unirary  bladder. 

Vescica  Urinaria,  when  contracted,  is  situated  in  the  ante- 
rior and  inferior  part  of  the  pelvis  behind  and  below  the 
pubes  ;  when  distended  it  occupies  more  or  less  of  the  hy- 
pogastric region ;  when  contracted,  it  appears  of  a  flatten- 
ed triangular  form,  the  base  towards  the  rectum,  the  apex 
behind  the  lower  edge  of  the  symphysis  pubis;  when  dis- 
tended, it  presents  an  oval  figure,  the  larger  end  towards 
the  rectum,  the  smaller  and  anterior  end  towards  the  recti 
abdominis  muscles,  between  the  pubes  and  the  peritoneeum ; 
the  axis  of  the  bladder  is  a  line  directed  through  its  cavitj 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other ;  the  posterior  end  of  this 
line,  if  prolonged  would  touch  the  extremity  of  the  coccyx, 
and  if  continued  anteriorly  it  would  reach  the  linea  alba, 
midway  between  the  pubes  and  the  umbilicus.  In  the  very 
youn^  subject,  the  bladder  is  of  a  pyriform  figure,  and  is 
principally  lodged  in  the  hypogastric  region. 

[The  form  and  situation  of  the  bladder  vary  yery  mnch,  according 
to  age,  sex,  and  distention.  In  the  fcdtus  and  infant  the  bladder  is 
nearly  cylindrical  in  fo*rm,  and  almost  entirely  in  the  cavity  of  tho 
abdomen,  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  proper  at  tliat  time,  being  so  small, 
as  not  to  contain  it,  particularly  after  the  secretion  of  urine  com. 
mences.  In  the  adult  male  the  form  of  tho  organ  is  ovoidal,  the 
longest  diameter  being  vertical  to  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait  of 
the  pelvis.  In  the  adult  female,  who  has  borne  children,  the  bladder 
is  more  spheroidal  in  form,  is  more  capacious  than  in  the  male,  and 
its  longest  diameter  is  transverse.  This  difference  appears  to  be  ow- 
ing  to  the  pressure  exerted  upon  tho  bladder,  by  the  gravid  uterus. 
We  find  also,  that  the  position  of  the  bladder  is  changed  during  ntero. 
gestatirm,  particularly  in  the  advanced  sta?e,  when  this  organ,  is 
somewhat  raised  and  projected  forward  over  the  pubis,  and  the  urethra 
is  drawn  up  behind,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the'  symphisis  pubis.  On 
this  account,  if  necessary  to  draw  off  the  urine,  the  point  of  the 
catheter  being  introduced  into  the  oiifice  of  the  urethra,  the  handle 
must  be  depressed  between  the  thighs,  nearly  to  the  fissure  of  the 
nates.  If  the  bladder  of  the  adult  be  but  partially  distended  with 
urine,  it  will  remain  within  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  proper,  but  when 
fully  distended,  the  superior  fundus,  rises  up  above  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  into  the  abdomen,  and  in  some  cases,  of  over  distention,  it  has 
ascended  above  the  umbilicus.  The  capacity  of  the  bladder,  in  the 
adult  w*ill  average  about  one  pint,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
individuals  in  this  respect,  the  capacity  being  greater  in  those  who 
are  in  tho  habit  of  retaining  their  urine  for  a  length  of  time,  than  in 
others,  and  this  is  thought  by  Cruvcilhier,  to  be  one  cause  of  the 
greater  capacity  in  the  female  ;  they,  from  the  habits  of  society,  be- 
ing  more  uficn  oblifi^ed  to  retain  the  urine,  for  a  long  time.  Again 
the  capacity  of  the  bladder  varies  with  certain  morbid  conditions,  the 
organ  in  some  cases,  being  so  contracted  as  scarcely  to  contain  an 
•unce  of  fluid,  while  in  others,  it  is  bo  dilated  as  to  hold  several  pints. 
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According  to  the  anatomist  above  named,  the  bladder  is  proportion- 
ably  larger,  before  than  after  birth.] 

The  bladder  is  connected  to  the  parietes  and  to  the  visce- 
ra of  the  pelvis  by  folds  of  the  peritonseuin,  and  by  the  re- 
flections of  the  pelvic  fascia.  The  folds  of  the  pentonseum 
are  termed  false  ligaments,  and  are  five  in  number,  viz.  two 
posterior,  two  lateral,  and  one  superior :  the  true  ligaments 
arc  reflections  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  are  four  in  number, 
two  anterior  and  two  lateral.  We  shall  first  consider  the 
false  ligamenls^  or  the  folds  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  serve 
to  connect  the  bladder  to  the  pelvic  viscera.  The  posterior 
ligaments  of  the  bladder  are  two  in  number,  one  on  each 
side ;  they  lead  from  the  fore  part  of  the  rectam  to  the 
back  part  of  the  bladder ;  each  is  of  a  semilunar  form,  its 
concavity  looking  forwards  and  upwards ;  in  this  fold  are 
contained  the  ureter  posteriorly,  and  the  obliterated  hypo- 
gastric artery  anteriorly  ;  between  the  posterior  ligaments 
tne  cul  de  sac  of  the  peritonseum  descends.  This  mem- 
brane will  be  also  found  thrown  into  one  or  two  semilunar 
folds  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder,  provided  this 
viscus  be  in  a  state  of  contraction;  these  disappear,  how- 
ever, when  it  becomes  distended :  hence  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  these  folds  arc  designed  to  admit  of  the  more  easy  dis- 
tention of  this  organ.  The  lateral  ligaments  extend,  one  on 
each  side,  from  the  lateral  regions  of  the  bladder  to  the 
iliac  fussse ;  each  contains  in  its  duplicature  the  vas  defe- 
rens in  the  male  subject,  and  the  ligamentum  teres  of  the 
uterus  in  the  female.  The  superior  ligament  extends  from 
the  summit  of  the  bladder  to  the  recti  muscles ;  this  portion 
of  the  peritonseum  is  partially  reflected  over  the  remains 
of  the  urachus  and  of  the  hypogastric  vessels.  Detach  the 
peritonseum  from  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  gently  draw  the 
bladder  and  rectum  from  the  pelvis,  we  shall  then  observe 
that  the  neck  and  sides  of  the  former  are  retained  in  their 
situation  by  the  reflection  of  a  strong  fascia  (the  pelvic 
fascia)  from  the  parietes  of  the  pelvis  upon  this  viscus ; 
these  reflections  are  the  true  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  The 
pelvic  fascia  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  iliac 
fascia ;  it  descends  from  behind  the  iliac  vessels  and  from 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  to  which  it  adheres,  and  lines  the 
parietes  of  the  cavity  as  low  down  as  the  upper  edge,  or 
the  origin  of  the  levator  ani  muscle ;  here  the  pelvic  fascia 
divides  into  two  laminae,  between  which  this  muscle  is  en- 
closed :  the  external  lamina  is  named  the  obturator  fascia, 
for  deep  perineal  fascia]  the  internal  the  vesical  fascia. 
The  obturator  fascia  descends  between  the  obturator  inter- 
nus  and  levator  ani  muscles,  adhering  very  closely  to  the 
former,  and  sends  off  the  ischio-rectallayer  of  fascia  which 
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covers  the  perinsBal  aspect  of  the  levator  ani  muscle^  tiM 
obturator  fascia  is  then  inserted  inferiorl^  into  the  great 
sciatic  ligament,  into  the  tuber  ischii,  and  into  the  jrami  of 
the  ischium  and  pubis,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  trian- 
gular ligament  of  the  urethra,  which  ligament  thus  appears 
to  be  the  continuation  of  the  obturator  fascia,  from  one 
side  of  the  pelvis  to  the  other.  The  vesical  fascia  covers 
and  adheres  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  levator  ani»  lying 
between  it  and  the  peritonseum ;  this  fascia  descends  ante- 
riorly to  the  lower  edge  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  late- 
rallv  to  a  level  with  a  line  carried  from  this  point  round 
to  the  spine  of  the  ischium ;  from  the  pubes  it  is  reflected 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  prostate  ^land,  and  on  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  forming  the  anterior  true  ligaments 
of  this  organ ;  laterally  it  is  reflected  from  the  {^vis  on 
the  side  of  the  prostate,  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  side 
of  the  bladder,  just  above  the  outer  edge  of  each  vesicula 
seminalis,  and  thus  it  forms  the  true  lateral  ligaments  of 
the  bladder;  posteriorly  the  vesical  fascia  beccxnes  thin 
and  cellular,  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  rectum,  and  lost 
on  the  nerves  and  vessels  passing  into  and  out  of  the  pel- 
vis. The  vesical  fascia  thus  forms  a  pouch  on  each  side 
of  the  bladder,  which  assists  in  closing  the  pelvis ;  it  also 
fixes  the  pelvic  viscera,  supports  the  peritonseum,  and  re- 
sists the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm. 
This  fascia  is  perforated  by  several  blood-vessels. 

The  anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder  are  two  in  number ; 
they  ariscy  each,  from  the  lower  margin  ofthe  pubis  by  the 
side  of  the  symphysis ;  pass  backwards  and  upwards  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  expand  oo 
the  anterior  part  of  the  bladder ;  many  of  their  fibres  may 
be  seen  to  become  continuous  with  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  bladder,  their  inferior  or  convex  surface  is  united  to 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  A  depres- 
sion exists  between  these  two  hgamente,  along  whidi  the 
dorsal  veins  of  the  penis  pass  from  beneath  the  arch  of  the 
pubes  to  the  side  of  the  bladder  in  their  course  to  the  inter- 
nal iliac  veins,  in  which  they  terminate ;  the  pelvic  fascia, 
however,  is  not  deficient  between  these  ligaments,  but  is  con- 
tinued from  one  to  the  other,  so  as  to  Tine  this  depressioa 
and  cover  the  superior  surface  of  these  veins.  The  truf 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  bladder  are,  one  on  each  side ;  each 
is  continuous  with  the  anterior  Itgament,  and  is  formed  by 
the  reflection  of  the  pelvic  fascia  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  levator  ani  to  the  side  of  the  prostate  gland  and  of 
the  bladder. 

The  superior  and  anterior  extremity  of  the  bladder  is 
sometimes  named  the  superior  fundus ;  the  posterior  ez 
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tremitiitivluch  prttses  against  the  rectam,  the  it 
dus ;  the  intervening  portion  is  called  the  body^  and  that 
part  which  is  connected  to  the  puhes  the  cervix;  the  latter 
i»  surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland*  very  little,  however, 
cf  this  gland  being  above  it*  a  little  dissection  can  separate 
the  base  of  this  gland  from  this  part  of  the  bladder,  which 
it  overlaps,  the  cervix  is  thus  made  more  distinct,  and  it 
then  presents  somewhat  a  conical  figure;  in  the  adult  it 
lies  nearly  horizontal,  below  and  behind  the  pub€» ;  in  the 
child  it  is  more  vertical.  If  the  bladder  be  moderately  dis- 
tended it  will  be  found  to  present  six  regions,  on  each  of 
which  some  important  object  may  be  noticed.  1st,  The 
.mqterior  region^  is  in  contact  posteriorly  with  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  small  intestines,  and  anteriorly  with  tibe  recti 
abdominis  muscles ;  to  it  are  attached  the  urachus  and  ob- 
literated umbilical  arteries ;  posterior  to  these  this  region 
is  coiFered  by  peritonseum,  whereas  anterior  to  them  this 
membrane  is  deficient  If  the  bladder  be  much  distended, 
this  region  is  sometimes  found  to  incline  to  the  leA  side. 
2pd,  and  Srd;  The  laUral  ngums^  are  contiguous  to  the 
sides  of  the  pelvis,  to  the  vesic^  fascia,  and  to  the  levatores 
ani  muscles;  descending  obliquely  backwards  along  this 
region  on  each  side,  we  nnd  the  vas  deferens  crossing  over 
the  obliterated  umbilical  artery  above,  and  over  the  ureter 
below,  thus  passing  internal  to  both,  or  nearer  to  the  me- 
sial line ;  the  peritonaeum  adheres  to  so  much  of  each  late- 
ral region  of  the  bladder  as  lies  posterior  to  the  vas  defe- 
rens while  that  portion  anterior  to  it  is  deficient  of  this 
serous  covering.  4th,  The  anterior  region  is  behind  the  recti 
muscles,  the  pubes,  the  pubic  ligament,  and  the  triangular 
ligament  of  the  urethra ;  all  this  region  wants  the  perito- 
neal covering ;  towards  its  inferior  part  we  observe  the 
anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder,  between  them  the  dorsal 
veins  of  the  penis^  and  below  them  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland.  5,  The  posterior  region 
is  contiguous  to  the  reeiam  in  the  male,  to  the  uterus  in 
the  female,  and  in  either  sex  occasionally  to  the  convolu- 
tions  of  the  small  intestines ;  ail  this  region  is  covered  by 
peritonsBum.  6th,  The  inferior  region^  in  the  female,  lies  on 
the  ureters  and  on  the  vagina  ;  in  the  male,  on  the  vesicu- 
ks  seminaies,  the  intervening  cul  de  sac  of  peritonGeum,  the 
rectum  and  the  prostate  gland ;  the  superior  and  posterior 
part  of  this  region  is  covered  by  the  peritonceum  ;  but  an- 
terior  to  the  line  of  the  reflection  of  this  membrane,  from 
the  bladder  to  the  rectum,  is  the  trianeular  portion  of  this 
region,  in  which  the  peritonseum  is  deficient,  and  which 
has  been  already  attended  to,  as  the  situation  in  which  the 
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operation  of  tapping  the  bladder  firom  the  lectmn  may  b0 

performed. 

The  coats  of  the  bladder  are  four,  viz.  1st,  the  serous,  or 
peritoneal ;  2nd,  the  muscular ;  drd,  the  cellular ;  4th,  the 
mucous ;  the  serous  is  but  a  partial  coat,  it  covers  all  the 
posterior  surface,  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper  and  lower 
fundus ;  also  the  posterior  part  of  each  side.  All  the  ante- 
rior region,  the  fore  part  of  the  sides,  and  of  the  upper  and 
lower  regions,  are  therefore  uncovered  by  peritoneum; 
when  the  bladder  is  distended  there  is  more  of  this  organ 
in  proportion  covered  by  this  membrane  than  in  its  con- 
tracted state.  The  peritonseal  covering  of  the  bladder  is 
very  dense,  it  may  be  easily  dissected  oif  the  following. 
2ncl,  The  muscular  coat  consists  of  fibres  which  are  strong- 
er and  redder  than  the  muscular  fibres  on  any  of  the  h(H- 
low  viscera ;  they  take  different  directions ;  those  of  the 
superficial  layer  run  chiefly  in  a  longitudinal  direction, 
are  connected  anteriorly  and  inferiorly  to  the  anterior  liga- 
ments of  the  bladder,  and  superiorly  to  the  urachus,  poste- 
riorly and  inferiorly  to  the  base  of  the  prostate  gland; 
these  fibres  are  stronger  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  sur- 
faces than  on  the  sides  of  the  bladder :  on  the  latter  regions 
they  run  obliquely  and  are  fewer  in  number.  The  anterior 
fibres,  from  having  a  fixed  attachment,  are  called  by  some 
the  detrusor  urince  muscle :  tlie  deep  fibres  mostly  take  a  cir- 
cular direction,  arc  weak  superiorly,  but  strong  near  the 
cervix,  where  they  are  supposed  by  some  to  act  as  a  sphinc- 
ter muscle ;  these  circular  fibres  which  have  received  this 
name,  may  be  more  distinctly  seen  by  everting  the  bladder, 
and  dissecting  off  the  mucous  memorane  near  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra  on  each  side  of  the  uvula.    At  the  anterior 

Sart  of  the  inferior  region  there  is  a  compact  layer  of  white 
ense  fibrous  substance,  into  which  the  muscular,  particu- 
larly the  longitudinal,  fibres  of  the  bladder  are  inserted, 
but  which  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  very  muscular  ex^ 
cept  near  the  cervix ;  this  structure  will  be  found  to  cor- 
respond with  a  particular  region,  which  will  be  noticed 
presently  in  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  and  which  is  called 
the  trigone,  or  the  velum.  In  addition  to  the  longitudinal 
and  circular  fibres,  a  deeper,  but  only  a  partial  lamina  of 
fibres  can  be  seen  having  a  reticular  arrangement.  Be- 
neath the  muscular  is  the  3rd,  or  the  cellular  coat ;  it  invests 
the  whole  organ,  is  very  elastic,  and  seldom  contains  any 
adipose  substance.  Open  the  bladder  by  a  perpendicular 
incision  through  its  anterior  part ;  and  the  4th.  or  the  mU' 
cous  coat,  will  be  observed ;  this  is  pale,  and  thrown  into 
many  folds,  particularly  if  the  bladder  had  been  empty,  foi 
tiiifl  membrane  has  no  contractile  power;  through  it  the 


nraacalar  fibres  project,  pTesenting  a  reticulated  appear- 
ance,  and  very  irequently  the  mucous  membrane  rorras 
pouches,  or  small  sacks,  l)etween  these :  inferiorly  is  seen 
the  orifico  of  the  urethra ;  is  is  somewhat  of  a  crescentric 
figure,  a  very  small  tubeA;le  (the  uvula)  projecting  into  it 
from  below :  posterior  to  this  the  mucous  membrane  pre- 
sents a  smooth  and  dense  appearance  throughout  a  small 
triangular  space  called  the  velum  or  trigone ;  at  the  poste- 
rior angles  of  this  space  the  orifice  of  each  ureter  may  be 
observed,  the  line  extending  between  these  forms  the  base 
of  this  triangle ;  this  line  is  somewhat  semilunar,  and  con- 
tains strong  muscular  fibres ;  the  sides  of  the  trigone  are 
defimHl  by  lines  drawn  from  each  ureter  to  the  uvula; 
each  is  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length ;  be- 
neata  the  membrane  coverine  each  of  these  lines,  pale  mus- 
cular fibres  may  in  genersil  be  found;  these  have  been 
named  by  Mr.  Bell,  the  muscles  qf  the  ureters^  who  describes 
each  as  arising  from  the  vesical  extremity  of  the  ureter,  and 
thence  descending  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  to  be 
inserted  by  a  tendon  common  to  its  fellow  into  the  uvula. 
The  use  which  he  assigns  to  them  is,  to  restrain  the  termi- 
nation of  the  ureters,  and  preserve  the  obliquity  of  the  pas- 
su^ of  these  tubes  througn  the  coats  of  the  bladder  while 
it  IS  being  contracted ;  for,  says  he,  without  this  provision, 
the  urine  would  be  sent  retrograde  into  the  ureters,  instead 
of  forward  into  the  urethra.  These  lines,  however,  seldom 
present  this  structure  so  distinctly  as  has  been  described, 
and  how  far  their  supposed  use  is  correctly  ascribed  to 
them  is  very  questionable.  The  uvula  of  the  bladder  is  a 
small  eminence  at  the  apex  of  the  trigone,  much  better 
marked  in  some  than  in  others ;  it  is  merely  a  thickening 
and  peculiar  organization  of  the  sub-mucous  tissue ;  it  is 
nearly  opposite,  but  a  little  anterior  to  the  third  or  middle 
lobe  of  the  prostate  gland.  The  trigone  is  the  most  sensi- 
ble and  vascular  pan  of  the  bladder ;  posterior  to  the  tri- 
fone  the  bladder  is  frequently,  particularly  in  old  subjects, 
ilated  into  a  sort  of  pouch.  In  the  female  the  trigone  is 
smaller,  but  broader  in  proportion  than  in  the  male,  and 
the  uvula  is  less  distinct. 

[There  is  one  fact  in  reference  to  the  bladder,  as  often  found  on 
post  mortem  examination,  which  should  be  borne  in  mind,  this  is  a 
remarkable  contraction  of  the  bladder,  from  haTin|r  been  empty  be. 
fore  death,  the  cavity  beings  scarcely  large  enough  to  hold  a  couple  of 
ounces  of  fluid,  and  the  muscular  coat  appearing  very  thick  and  dis. 
tinct,  and  the  whole  organ  is  almost  concealed  under  the  arch  of  the 
pubis.  This  is  to  be  particularly  distinguished  from  the  contraction 
which  depends  upon  a  morbid  condition,  in  which  case  there  will  h% 
iDther  evidences  of  disease.] 
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The  bladder  is  occasionally  found  in  a  Use&tBd  staler  im 
flaromatioD  of  it  (cystitis)  may  be  ^neral  or  confined  to 
one  particular  part ;  the  portion  which  is  most  frequently 
so  affected  is  that  near  the  neck,  and  commonly  arises  from 
the  presence  of  a  rough  stone ;  from  the  naturally  pale  ap- 
pearance  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  dead  botfly,  any 
crowding  of  vessels  containing  arterial  blood  which  takes 
place  in  mflammation  makes  this  state  of  parts  easy  of  de- 
tection ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  chronic  innammation  or  ca- 
tarrh of  the  bladder :  if  the  inflammation  be  violent,  the 
muscular  coat  may  become  engaged,  and  abscesses  and  ul- 
cers are  not  unfrequently  the  conse(^uence ;  they  sometimes 
proceed  so  far  as  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  bladder,  and 
form  communications  between  it  and  the  neighbouring  vis- 
cera ;  with  the  rectum  in  the  male,  and  vagina  in  the  fe- 
male ;  they  have  also  been  known  to  open  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  producing  peritonitis  and  death  fronifei- 
travasation  of  urine ;  abscesses  about  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der are  generally  found  as  a  consequence  of  the  operation 
of  lithotomy  or  of  fatal  retention  of  urine,  or  diseased 
prostate  gland. 

[Inflammation  of  the  bladder  is  sometimes  caused,  from  the  uriiM 
being  retained  too  long.  Inflammation  may  terminate  in  resolution 
suppuration,  or  gangrene,  which  last  is  very  rare.  We  eometimes 
find  a  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  sometimes  also  hypertro- 
phy of  the  tunics,  but  more  particularly  of  the  muscular  coat,  and 
this  generally  arises  from  some  obstruction  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  or  in  the  urethra,  which  prevents  the  ready  discharge  of  the 
urine.] 

Calculi  are  not  uncommonly  formed  in  the  bladder : 
their  formation  is  confined  to  no  particular  period  of  life ; 
they  are  found  in  very  young  cnildren  and  in  persons  of 
middle  and  advanced  age ;  they  are  very  seldom  met  with 
in  females,  as  the  size  of  the  urethra  in  that  sex  allows  them 
to  be  discharged  before  they  become  large,  probably  also 
the  tendency  to  their  formation  is  not  so  strong  in  females. 
The  stones  which  are  found  in  the  bladder  are  either  origi- 
nally formed  in  the  kidneys,  and  pass  through  the  ureters 
into  the  bladder,  or  they  are  at  first  formed  in  the  bladder 
itself.  Calculi  lie  cither  loosely  in  the  cavity  of  the  blad- 
der, or  are  confined  to  some  fixed  situation  from  particular 
circumstances ;  when  they  are  of  a  small  size,  they  are 
sometimes  lodged  in  pouches,  formed  by  the  protrusion  of 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  bladder,  between  the  fasciculi  of 
its  muscular  fibres.  Urinary  calculi  have  sometimes  a 
smooth,  uniform  surface,  but  more  frequently  the  suriaos 
is  granulated  and  rough. 

The  urethra  is  the  next  divbion  of  the  urinary  organs  tm 
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hb  exaittinod ;  as  this  canal,  however,  in  the  male,  is  the 
common  passage  for  the  uriae  and  seminal  ifluid,  or  as  it  is 
a  part  both  of  the  urinary  and  generative  organs,  we  shall 
postpone  the  description  of  it  until  we  have  considered  the 
latter. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  GENERATION  IN  THE  MALE. 

The  organs  of  generation  in  the  male  are  the  testicles 
and  their  appendices,  the  vesicular  seminales ;  the  prostate 
and  anti-prostatic  glands,  (the  latter  have  been  already  ex- 
amined ;)  the  penis,  and  the  urethra.  We  shall  describe 
these  organs  m  the  following  order :  1st,  the  testes,  with 
their  coverings ;  2nd,  the  vasa  deferentia ;  3rd,  the  vesiculce 
seminales ;  4th,  the  prostate  gland ;  5th,  the  penis,  and  6th, 
the  urethra. 

1st  The  Testes ;  these  two  glands  are,  in  the  very  young 
fcBtus,  contained  in  the  abdomen  beneath  each  kidney  ;  a 
short  time,  however,  previous  to  birth,  they  descend  into 
that  situation  which  they  are  found  to  occupy  in  the  adulti 
and  are  surrounded  by  several  tunics,  viz.  the  scrotum,  dar* 
tos,  superficial  fascia,  tunica  conununis,  tunica  vaginalis^ 
and  tunica  albuginea. 

The  Scrotum  is  a  process  of  common  intezument  con* 
tinned  from  the  inner  side  of  each  thigh,  and  from  the  pe* 
rinseum  and  penis ;  it  is  generally  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
thinly  covered  with  hair,  and  very  rugged,  being  thrown 
into  numerous  rugce,  it  is  so  thin  that  the  small  sub-cuta- 
neous veins  and  sebaceous  follicles  can  be  seen  through  it, 
these  latter  secrete  the  peculiar  perspirable  matter  of  this 
region,  the  prominent  hard  ridge  or  raphe  is  continued  from 
the  perinseum  along  its  middle  line  as  far  as  the  penis. 
The  Dartos  is  the  cellular  tissue  immediately  subjacent  to 
the  skin,  it  usually  presents  a  reddish  appearance,  a  num- 
ber of  small  vessels  being  distributed  through  it ;  its  tex- 
ture is  very  loose,  and  is  readily  distended  in  emphysema 
or  in  anasarca  ;  it  never  contains  any  fat ;  it  is  somewhat 
more  dense  in  the  mesial  line  than  at  either  side.  The 
dartos  is  connected  to  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium 
of  each  side,  and  to  the  raphe  in  the  middle,  thence  it  as- 
cends a  short  way  between  the  testes  to  the  urethra,  and 
thus  assists  the  superficial  fascia  in  forming  the  septum 
scroti,  The  dartos  manifests  durine  life  a  degree  of  con- 
tractility above  that  which  the  cellumr  tissue  eiijoys  in  any 
other  situation ;  if  has  therefore  been  considered  by  some 
as  a  cutaneous  muscle ;  this  idea  is  most  probably  incor- 
rect, although  it  certainly  possesses  the  power  of  corruga- 
ting the  skin,  distinct  from  that  rolling  motion  of  the  tes- 
ticfe  produced  by  the  cremaster  muscle ;  posteriorly  the 
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dartos  freq)ciently  appears  to  derive  a  few  muscidar  fibres 
from  the  sphincter  ani. 

[Meckel  suggested,  that  the  Dartos  was  the  transition  between 
muscle  and  cellular  tissue.  Cruveilhier  looks  upon  it,  as  being  the 
same  tissue  with  the  external  coat  of  the  vagina,  with  the  external 
coat  of  the  veins,  and  the  substance  of  the  nipple.  By  aome  anato. 
mists  the  Dartoe  has  been  considered  an  expansion  of  the  gubema. 
culuin  testis,  and  not  to  exist  in  the  scrotum,  until  afler  the  descent 
of  the  testicle ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  found  in  the  scrotum 
of  the  fuBtuB,  before  the  descent  of  the  testicle,  and  in  the  case  of  an 
adult,  in  whom  the  testicle  had  not  passed  down  through  the  ring, 
Cruveilhier  satisfied  himself  of  the  co-existence  of  the  gubernaculum 
and  the  dartos,  independently  of  each  other.] 

Beneath  the  dartos  is  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  scrotum^ 
this  is  continued  from  that  of  the  abdomen  around  each 
spermatic  cord,  testicle,  and  epididymis ;  it  is  thin,  loose 
and  reticular,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  fascia  of 
the  perinseum :  as  this  fascia  envelopes  the  cord  and  testis 
on  each  side,  it,  assisted  by  the  dartos,  forms  the  septum 
scroti,  and  so  retains  each  testicle  at  its  own  side.  The  tu^ 
nica  communis  is  composed  of  the  expanded  fibres  of  the 
cremaster  muscle  and  of  fine  connecting  cellular  mem- 
brane ;  this  tunic  surrounds  the  cord  and  testis  :  the  fibres 
of  the  cremaster  are  expanded  chiefly  on  the  forepart  and 
sides  of  the  testis.  The  tunica  vaginalis  was  originally,  that 
is,  in  fcBtal  life,  a  process  of  the  peritonsDum,  having  been 
prolonged  along  the  cord  and  around  the  testicle  as  the  lat- 
ter was  descending  from  the  abdomen  to  the  scrotum ;  at 
this  early  age,  the  tunica  vaginalis  in  the  scrotum  commu- 
nicated with  the  general  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum  by  a 
sort  of  canal  which  led  along  the  forepart  of  the  cord  from 
the  abdomen  to  the  scrotum :  this  canal,  however,  about 
the  period  of  birth  was  closed  by  the  adhesive  process,  and 
ever  afterwards  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  peritonaeum.*  The  tunica  vagi- 
nalis, therefore,  is  a  serous  membrane,  a  shut  sac,  suspend- 
ing, and  partly  enclosing  the  testicle,  and  also  reflected 
over  its  anterior  part  and  sides :  that  portion  of  it  which 
suspends  the  gland,  and  which  lines  the  scrotum,  may  be 
named  the  tunica  vaginalis  scroti ;  while  the  reflected  por- 
tion which  covers  the  sides  and  forepart  of  the  testicle  is 
the  tunica  vaginalis  testis.  This  membrane  is  so  loosely 
connected  to  the  scrotum  that  it  can  be  detached  from  it 
with  little  force ;  it  is  thence  reflected  on  the  sides  and  fore- 
part of  the  epididymis  and  testis,  it  also  ascends  a  short 


*  When  this  cannl  is  not  thus  closed,  a  hernia  usually  occurs,  which  is 
**  eoogsnltal  ing  ulnal  lieraia.'* 
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distance  on  the  forepart  of  the  cord ;  the  posterior  part  of 
the  epididymis  is  altogether  uncovered  by  it :  as  it  is  con- 
tinued from  the  epididymis  to  the  testicle  it  passes  in  be- 
tween these  organs,  particularly  on  their  outer  side,  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  pouch  between  them.  Both  the  testicle 
and  epididymis  are  in  reality  behind  this  serous  mem- 
brane, and  nothing  is  contained  within  its  cavity  except 
the  serous  fluid,  which  lubricates  its  opposed  surfaces,  and 
which  facilitates  that  gliding  motion  which  the  testicle  un- 
dergoes in  the  scrotum. 

[The  cavity  of  the  tunica  vagrinalis  will  receive  from  one  to  two 
ounces  of  fluid  without  distention,  but  when  distended,  as  in  hydrocele, 
it  sometimes  contains  oven  quarts.] 

When  the  anterior  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  divided, 
WQ  see  its  internal  surface  smooth  and  polished,  and  shin- 
ing through  its  reflected  layer  which  covers  the  testis,  we 
can  discern  the  next  tunic  of  this  gland,  tunica  aUmginea : 
this  is  a  dense  fibrous  membrane ;  it  forms  the  proper  cap- 
sule of  the  eland  adheres  to  it,  preserves  its  peculiar  form, 
and  sends  several  piocesses  or  septa  into  the  testicle,  which 
will  be  seen  when  the  body  of  the  latter  shall  have  been 
opened ;  it  has  no  connexion  to  the  epididymis :  it  is  diifi- 
cult  to  dissect  off  the  reflected  layer  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane, or  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  from  the  tunica  albu- 
ginea,  they  are  so  intimately  united ;  through  the  latter 
several  blood  vessels  can  be  distinctly  seen  ;  indeed  the  al- 
buginea  can  easily  be  separated  into  two  laminae,  the  ex- 
ternal strong  and  fibrous,  the  internal  soft  and  vascular, 
formed  by  the  ramifications  of  the  spermatic  artery.  Each 
testicle  is  of  an  oval  form,  flattened  on  each  side,  also  a  little 
on  the  back  part  beneath  the  epididymis ;  it  is  suspended 
rather  obliquely,  the  superior  extremity  being  directed  for- 
wards and  outwards,  the  inferior  backwards  and  inwards. 

[The  testicles  are  not  suspended  at  the  same  level,  that  of  the  left 
bein^  lower  down  than  that  of  the  right  side,  for  two  reasons,  says 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  one  to  allow  of  the  disposition  of  (he  penis  to  one 
side  of  the  median  line,  the  other  to  allow  of  the  one  testicle  glidinjf 
upon  and  above  the  other,  in  the  close  adduction  and  crossing  ofV.the 
thighs.  It  is  said  that  there  is  usually  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
testicles,  ))ut  if  any,  it  must  be  but  slight  as  some  anatomists  give  the 
difibrence  in  favor  of  the  left,  and  others  in  favor  of  the  right.  In 
some  cases  as  stated  there  is  but  one  testicle,  while  in  others  there 
are  more  than  two.  Those  cases  reported  as  belonging^  to  the  former 
class,  are  almost  alwavs  cases,  in  which  one  of  the  testicles  has  not 
descended  into  the  scrotum.  Cruveilhier  however  dissected  a  subject 
in  which  he  found  but  one  testicle.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  satis- 
iaetorily  proved,  that  there  are  ever  more  than  two  of  the  organs ; 
the  apparent  instances,  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  presence  ol 

19 
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tamoara  of  Bcmie  kind.  I  have  seen  two  of  these  eieee,  in  wliidi  tiw 
indiTidaala  sappoeed  that  they  bad  three  teeticles,  but  on  ezamination, 
the  third  body  proved  to  be  morbid,  io  one  cace  it  was  a  email  hTda- 
tid.  The  situation  of  the  teeticlee,  in  fostal  life,  is  very  different  trom 
that  in  which  they  are  usually  found  after  bi^th.  At  the  middle  of 
the  third  month  of  utero. gestation,  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  coiq. 
municates  on  either  side,  with  the  cavities  of  the  scrotum  or  sacculi 
testium,  by  short  oblique  canals,  which  at  this  period  correspond  to 
what  in  the  subsequent  development  of  the  parts,  constitute  the  ab. 
dominal  rings  and  inguinal  canal.  At  this  period  the  peritoDQum 
lininflT  the  abdomen,  is  continued  down  into  the  sacculi,forroing  small 
pouchoi.  The  testicle  itself  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  on  the 
psoas  muscle  below  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  kidney ;  and  is  poste. 
rior  to  the  peritonsBum  like  all  the  abdominal  viscera,  that  membrane 
however,  is  reflected  over  the  sides,  and  fore  part  of  the  testis,  from  the 
lower  end  of  which  proceeds  a  small  ligament,  the  gubemaculum  testis 
which  terminates  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  scrotum,  being 
also  behind  the  peritonsBum.  At  this  time  the  spermatic  vessels  are 
quite  short,  and  descend  a  little  obliquely  to  the  posterior  border  of 
the  testicle,  while  the  vas  deferens  passes  obliquely  over  the  iliae 
vessels,  into  the  pelvis.  This  original  position  of  the  testis  and  ita 
subsequent  descent,  explain  the  remarkable  length  of  the  spermatio 
vessels  in  the  adult. 

Being  thus  placed  the  testicle  gradually  descends  to¥rards  the 
scrotum,  as  is  said  by  some,  from  the  contraction  of  the  gubema- 
culum, until  usually  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  of 
utercgestation  it  is  lodged  in  the  sacculus  testis;  having  fairly  reached 
this  cavity  the  passage  from  the  abdomen  contracts  and  becomes 
completely  obliterated,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  communication 
between  the  several  cavities,  and  the  serous  membrane  of  the  pas. 
sage  is  converted  into  cellular  tissue,  which  is  sometimes  the  seat  of 
hydrocele  of  the  cord.  The  closure  of  the  passage  afVer  the  descent 
of  the  testicle,  does  nut  always  take  place,  and  then  a  portion  of  in« 
testine  may  descend  with  the  testicle,  constituting  congenital  hernia, 
or  fluid  may  pass  down  into  the  sacculus,  which  is  called  congenital 
hydrocele.  The  testicle  while  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  has  a 
proper  and  complete  flbrous  covering,  the  tunica  albuginea ;  after  it 
gets  into  the  sacculus,  the  peritonasum  which  invested  it  in  the  abdo- 
men, becomes  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  while  the  original  seioas 
lining  of  the  scrotum,  is  the  tunica  vaginalis  scroti,  and  the  twp  lOb 
gether,  constitute  the  tunica  vaginalis  communis,  exterior  and  pea. 
tcrior  to  the  cavity  of  which  is  the  testicle,  and  within  which  cavity, 
true  hydnxsele  and  hematocele  take  place.  Both  testicles  do  not 
always  descend,  one  is  sometimes  retained  in  the  abdomen  or  be. 
comes  entangled  in  the  passage,  and  may  in  after  life  be  coofbunded 
with  concealed  inguinal  hernia. 

Weight  ofkd  Measuremente  of  the  Teetiele.  These  differ  maeh  in 
different  individuals ;  on  the  average  they  are  from  twenty.two  to 
twenty.four  lines  in  length,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  lines  broad,  and 
from  seven  to  eif^ht  lines  thick.  Their  average  weight  is  about  six 
drachms,  the  epididymis  ranging  from  two  to  three  scmples ;  Sir  A. 
Cooper  gives  the  i^igfat  of  Uie  testicle  as  high  as  one  oiinoa.    Hw 
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eolar  of  tiio  orgm  m  a  greyiih  white  dependinir  upon  the  ooUk  of  ill 

taoice.] 

Bent  like  an  arch,  alone  the  posterior  surface  of  each 
testicle,  is  the  epididymis,  long  and  narrow,  large  above, 
(globus  major,)  narrow  in  the  middle,  (body,)  and  again 
enlarged  below,  (globus  minor,)  attached  to  the  testicle 
above  by  vessels,  and  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  by  the  re- 
flected layer  of  the  tunica  va'ginalis,  closely  on  tne  inter- 
nal, but  very  loosely  on  the  external  or  femoral  side ;  from 
its  inferior  extremity  the  vas  deferens  proceeds,  and  thence 
ascends  along  its  internal  side.  Divide  the  tunica  albugi- 
nea  anteriorly,  and  we  observe  the  testicle  to  be  composed 
of  a  sofl  greyish  or  yellowish  pulpy  substance,  whichy 
when  opened  out  a  little,  and  floated  m  water,  is  found  to 
consist  of  numerous  fine  tortuous  shreds  or  vessels  of  deli- 
cate texture,  loosely  connected  to  each  other ;  some  are  of 
considerable  length,  and  with  a  little  care  may  be  drawn 
out  of  the  gland  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  feet ;  they 
are  placed  in  packets  or  fasciculi,  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  fibrous  bands  or  septa,  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  which  may  now  be 
seen  to  pass  in  considerable  numbers  through  tjie  eland 
towards  the  back  part,  where  they  join  the  corpus  Highmor^ 
ianum ;  this  name  is  applied  to  a  lon^  fold  or  process  of 
the  tunica  albuginea,  which  projects  mto  the  back  part  of 
the  gland ;  it  consists  of  two  laminae,  between  which  the 
vessels  and  nerves  of  the  testicle  are  enclosed ;  this  pro- 
cess is  broader  above  than  below,  is  perforated  in  the  for- 
mer situation  by  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  testicle ;  to  its 
anterior  border  and  sides  are  attached  the  sepimenta  or 
processes  of  the  tunica  albuginea  before  mentioned.  Thii 
process  is  also  more  properly  denominated  the  *'  medias- 
tinum testis"  as  it  plainly  consists  of  two  lamince,  and  con- 
tains in  the  interspace  tne  excretory  portion  of  the  gland. 
From  the  several  collections  of  small  tubes,  which  are  dis- 
posed between  these  bands  or  septa,  about  twelve  or  twenty 
larger  vessels  may  be  seen  to  proceed  in  parallel  lines  to- 
wards the  back  part  of  the  gland ;  these  are  the  tubuli  recti ; 
they  enter  the  mediastinum,  and  if  one  lamina  of  this  pro- 
cess be  raised  off  they  will  be  seen  entangled  with  each 
.  other,  and  with  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  gland ;  this 
structure  receives  the  name  of  Rete  Testis,  it  is  placed  near 
the  posterior  part  of  the  gland,  between  the  laminoe  of  the 
mediastinum  or  the  corpus  Highmorianum ;  from  the  up- 
per part  of  this  tissue  nve  or  six  tortuous,  vessels  ascend 
obliquely  backwards,  pierce  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  ar- 
rive at  the  head  of  the  epididymis ;  here  they  increase  in 
and  become  coiled  or  convoluted ;  these  are  the  mm 
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d^erentia  or  ccni  vitsculosi ;  they  all  terminate  in  the  head  or 
elobus  major  of  the  epididymis,  and  unite  into  one  small 
duct  (the  vas  deferens),  which  is  twisted  and  coiled  over 
and  over  again  in  a  most  extraordinary  and  peculiar  man- 
ner. The  Dody  and  globus  qninor  of  the  epididymis  are 
solely  composed  of  this  convoluted  vessel,  which  by  care 
may  be  unravelled  to  a  great  extent :  the  convolutions  of 
this  tube,  of  which  the  epididymis  thus  consists,  are  con- 
nected to  each  other  by  fine  cellular  tissue  and  by  the  re- 
flected tunica  vaginalis;  the  epididymis  has  no  fibrous 
capsule  like  the  testis  /from  its  lower  extremity  the  vas  de- 
ferens at  length  escapes,  and  increasing  in  size  and  density, 
this  duct  bends  upwards  along  the  inner  side  of  the  epidi- 
dymis, and  a  little  above  the  head  of  the  latter  it  becomes 
connected  to  the  spermatic  vessels  and  cremaster  muscle ; 
with  these  it  continues  its  course  obliquely  upwards  and 
outwards  along  the  inguinal  channel,  and  through  the  in- 
ternal abdominal  ring:  it  here  separates  from  the  sper- 
matic vessels,  the  latter  ascending  towards  the  spine,  while 
the  vas  deferens  passes  backwards,  inwards,  and  down- 
wards, enclosed  in  the  lateral  fold  of  peritonaeum,  which 
conducts  it  to  the  bladder,  along  the  side  aud  inferior  fun- 
dus of  which  it  runs  internal  to  the  vesicula  seminalis,  and 
converging  to  its  fellow :  at  the  base  of  the  prostate  gland 
each  vas  deferens  joins  the  duct  of  the  corresponding  vesi- 
cula, and  the  union  of  these  forms  the  ductus  ejaculatorius 
communis  which  runs  through  the  prostate  obliquely  for- 
wards and  inwards,  and  opens  into  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  urethra  on  the  side  of  the  verumontanum,  [anteriorly, 
being  from  eight  to  ten  lines  in  length.]  While  the  vas 
deferens  is  contained  in  the  spermatic  cord,  it  lies  posterior 
to  the  spermatic  arteries  ana  veins,  and  to  the  cremaster 
muscle;  as  it  passes  through  the  internal  ring  it  hooks 
round  the  outer  side  of  the  epigastric  artery,  being  separa- 
ted from  it  by  the  spermatic  artery  alone ;  the  vas  deferens 
next  passes  over  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles,  the  external 
iliac  artery  and  vein;  it  then  bends  over  the  obliterated 
hypogastric  artery  and  descends  internal  to  it ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  it  next  crosses  over  the  ureter,  so  as  to  lie  at 
first  anterior  to  that  tube,  or  between  it  and  the  bladder, 
and  then  to  descend  along  its  internal  side ;  the  vas  defe- 
rens then  runs  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  near  to  its 
fellow,  and  internal  to  the  vesicula  seminalis,  as  far  as  the 
prostate  gland,  which  it  perforates  in  the  direction  before 
mentioned.  This  vessel  has  a  peculiar  hard  wiry  feel  like 
whip-cord :  its  calibre  is  small ;  its  coats  are  two  in  num- 
ber, an  internal  mucous,  and  an  external,  very  thick,  firm, 
and  white  like  cartilage.    Between  the  vesiculsB  each  vas 
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deferens  is  flattened,  enlarged,  and  often  oovuluted ;  when 
it  enters  the  prostate  it  again  contracts,  and  its  firm  exter- 
nal tunic  ceases.  In  some  a  second  duct  will  be  found  to 
leave  the  testis  and  to  run  for  some  distance  parallel  to  the 
vas  deferens,  which  in  some  cases  it  will  join,  while  in 
others  it  will  be  found  to  end  in  Rculde  sac  The  spermatic 
cord  extends  from  the  epididymis  to  the  internal  abdominal 
ring;  it  consists  of  the  vas  deferens,  spermatic  aitery, 
veins,  nerves,  and  lymphatics ;  this  fasciculus  of  vessels  is 
covered  by  loose  cellular  membrane,  and  by  the  cremaster 
muscle :  beneath  the  latter  the  vessels  of  the  cord  will  be 
found  joined  together  by  a  fine  but  tolerably  dense  mem- 
brane, named  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  cord;  this  mem- 
brane is  the  remains  of  that  portion  of  peritonseum  which 
in  the  foetus  accompanied  the  spermatic  vessels  of  the  scro- 
tum, and  which  after  birth  lost  its  serous  characters,  and 
became  converted  into  condensed  cellular  membrane ;  this 
covering  is  strengthened  by  that  prolongation  of  the  fascia 
transversalis  which  is  continued  rrom  the  internal  abdomi- 
nal ring  alone  the  spermatic  vessels.  The  spermatic  artery 
arises  from  the  abdominal  aorta  below  the  renal  artery, 
and  not  unfreauently  from  the  latter ;  it  descends  along  the 
psoas  muscle  [over  the  ureter,]  passes  through  the  internal 
abdominal  ring  on  the  outer  side  of  the  epigastric  artery ; 
it  then  enters  the  spermatic  cord,  and  is  conducted  to  the 
back  part  of  the  testicle ;  it  divides  into  several  branches 
which  enter  the  rete  testis ;  these  subdivide  minutely  as 
they  proceed  into  the  substance  of  the  testicle,  in  which 
the^  terminate  in  the  commencement  of  the  tubuli  semini- 
feri  and  of  the  spermatic  veins.  The  last  named  vessels 
leave  the  rete  testis,  twine  around  the  arteries,  and  then  as- 
cend in  the  spermatic  cord ;  a  little  above  the  testicle  these 
vessels  become  very  tortuous,  and  form  a  plexus,  which  is 
named  the  Corpus  Pampiniforme :  the  spermatic  veins  then 
accompany  the  spermatic  artery  through  the  inguinal  canal 
and  along  the  psoas  muscle  towards  the  spine :  the  sper- 
matic vein  on  the  right  side  generally  ends  in  the  inferior 
cava  near  the  entrance  of  the  right  renal  vein ;  the  sper- 
matic vein  on  the  left  side  frequently  ends  in  the  left  renal 
vein. 

[The  left  spermatic  vein,  moet  commonly  endi  in  the  left  renal 
vein  and  ihia  will  explain  the  fact,  that  varicocele  most  commonly 
occurs  on  the  left  side.  The  left  spermatic  vein  terminates  in  the 
left  renal  vein,  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  while  the  latter  terminates  in 
the  abdominal  vena  cava,  also  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  hence  the  re. 
turn  of  the  blood  from  the  left  testicle  must  necessarily  be  retarded, 
having  to  describe  these  two  angles,  while  the  blood  from  the  right 
tflitaele  will  readily  flow  into  the  vena  cava  into  which  the  right 
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^Mnnatie  Tvin  emiities  very  obliquely.  The  aptrmstie  T«iat  in  t«iw 
cocele,  are  tometimes  so  much  distended,  as  entirely  to  destroy  tht 
usefulness  of  the  valves  and  then  if  the  cord  be  divided  below  tlie  ex. 
temal  abdominal  ring,  a  direct  hemorrhage  from  the  vena  cava  will 
ensue.  I  have  seen  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  man  twenty-^even  years 
of  age,  who  was  castrated  on  account  of  a  varicocele  of  twenty  years 
standing,  in  which  the  hemorrhage  from  above  was  profuse,  the  di. 
lated  veins  being  nearly  as  large,  as  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  Be. 
sides  the  true  spermatic  artery,  there  are  two  other  arteries  conneeted 
with  the  cord,  the  deferentiaC  and  the  cremasteric. 

The  deferential  artery,  is  a  branch  of  the  vesicle,  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  internal  iliac,  it  comes  off  in  the  pelvis,  and  applies  itself  to  the 
vas  deferens,  whidi  it  follows  up  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the 
external  iliac  vessels;  at  the  out  side  of  the  epigastric  it  passes  through 
the  internal  ring  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and  thence  passes  down  to 
the  testicle  still  following  the  vas  deferens.  The  cremasteric  artery  is 
a  branch  of  the  epigrastric,  and  is  so  called,  from  being  distributed 
principally  in  connexion  with  the  cremaster  muscle.  I  have  found 
the  deferential  artery  on  both  sides,  quite  as  large  as  the  spevmatic] 

The  nerves  of  the  testicle  are  derived  chiefly  from  the 
spermatic  plexus,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  branch- 
es from  the  lumbar  ganglions  of  the  sympathetic,  with  fil- 
aments from  the  splanchnic  nerves  and  from  the  renal 
plexus ;  the  cremaster  muscle  is  also  supplied  by  branches 
from  the  lumbar  plexus  of  spinal  nerves,  hence  mis  muscle 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  voluntary. 

The  VesieuJa  semiruUes  are  two  in  number ;  they  are  situ- 
ated on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  bladder  behind  and  above 
the  prostate  gland,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  vasa  dcferentia, 
and  anterior  to  the  rectuno. 

[These  organs  are  in  fact,  placed  in  a  kind  of  fissure  formed  by  the 
apposition  of  two  cylindroidal  bodies,  the  rectum  and  the  bladder,  and 
are  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  dense  cellular  tissue  traversed  by  veins, 
■o  that  they  are  not  brought  into  view  until  this  substance  is  dissected 
away.  In  these  veins,  I  have  several  times  found  the  pUebolitea  or 
vein  stones.] 

Each  is  of  an  oval  figure. 

[In  length  they  are  from  two  inches  to  two  and  a  half,  in  breadth, 
half  an  inch,  and  in  thickness  two  to  four  lines ;  their  color  is  a  greyiah 
white  depending  upon  the  external  tunic,  their  volume  is  greater  in 
the  middle  aged  than  in  the  young  or  old  subject,  they  are  sometimes 
very  small,  and  in  some  cases  one  b  wanting.] 

The  superior  and  posterior  extremity  is  round,  and  in 
contact  with  the  ureter ;  the  anterior  extremity  is  narrow, 
connected  to  the  prostate  eland,  and  ends  in  a  small  duct, 
[a  line  and  a  half  in  length]  which  joins  the  vas  deferens; 
the  union  of  these  forming  tne  conmnon  seminal  or  ejacula- 
iory  ducU  which  latter  passes  obliquely  forwards  and  in- 
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wards  tbroa^h  the  prostate  gland,  and  opens  into  the  uie* 
Chra  by  the  side  of  the  verumontanum, 

[Anteriorly«being  frum  eight  to  ten  lines  in  length,  and  mnmng 
parallel  with  its  fellow  under  the  urethra.] 

Although  the  vesiculse  look  like  a  congeries  of  cells,  yet 
by  dissection  they  may  be  unravelled,  so  as  to  appear  as 
one  continued  tube  convoluted  or  coiled  very  much,  the 
different  coils  communicating  with  each  other. 

[When  the  vesicles  are  thus  unravelled,  their  length  is  from  four  to 
eight  inches.    Cruveilhier  has  seen  one  a  foot  in  length.] 

These  organs  are  covered  by  a  dense  fascia,  which  is 
continued  £om  that  covering  the  prostate  gland.  Each 
vesicula  consists  of  two  tunics,  viz.  mucous  membrane  in* 
ternally,  and  peculiar  grey  substance  externally,  somewhat 
similar  to,  but  softer  than  the  outer  coat  of  the  vas  deferens. 
The  vas  deferens  communicates  more  freely  with  the  cor- 
responding vesicula  than  the  latter  does  with  the  urethra, 
hence  air  or  fluid  injected  into  the  vas  deferens  will  gener- 
ally distend  the  vesicula  seminalis  of  the  same  side  before 
it  escapes  into  the  urethra.  These  organs  are  generally 
believed  to  contribute  some  additional  secretion  to  the  semi- 
nal fluid,  rather  than  to  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  latter ; 
their  exact  use,  however,  is  not  well  known;  they  are 
wanting  in  many  animals. 

The  Prostate  gland  is  situated  at  the  anterior  and  inferior 
part  of  the  pelvis,  behind  the  triangular  ligament,  and  in 
front  of  the  rectum,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  cellular 
membrane;  it  surrounds  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  a^ 
is  attached  by  the  auterior  ligaments  of  this  or^n  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  from  which  it  is  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  distant.  The  prostate  gland  is 
somewhat  heart-shaped,  or  triangular ;  it  is  also  compared 
to  a  chestnut ;  the  base  or  larger  extremity  is  posterior,  and 
connected  to  the  vesicuke  seminales ;  the  apex  is  anterior, 
and  extends  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  triangular 
ligament ;  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  about  an  inch  of  the 
urethra  run  through  its  substance,  but  a  small  portion  of  it 
lies  superior  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  urethra ;  this 
part  is  convex,  and  is  covered  by  the  dorsal  veins  of  the 
penis,  and  by  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder ;  the 
inferior  or  posterior  surface  of  the  gland  is  almost  flat,  a 
slight  groove  is  generally  observable  on  it,  extending  along 
the  mesial  line ;  this  surface  is  attached  to  the  forepart  <x 
the  rectum,  and  may  be  felt  distinctly  either  in  the  living 
or  in  the  dead  subject  by  the  flnger  introduced  into  the  in- 
testine about  two  inches  and  a  half  above  the  anus ;  the 
cides  of  the  gland  are  smoUh  and  round,  and  are  corered 
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by  a  strong  fascia,  by  several  veins,  and  hy  the  levatores 
ani  muscles.  In  the  base  or  posterior  end  is  a  notch  for 
the  entrance  of  the  common  ejaculatory  ducts ;  this  notch, 
together  with  the  groove  on  the  posterior  surface,  and  the 
passage  of  the  urethra  above  this,  have  caused  this  gland 
to  be  described  as  consisting  of  two  lateral  portions,  called 
the  right  and  left  lateral  lobes ;  these  are  connected  to  each 
other  posteriorly  by  a  small  transverse  process,  ca^ed  the 
middle  lobe;  this  may  be  seen  by  detaching  the  vesiculse 
seminales,  and  vasa  deferentia  from  the  bladder,  and  leav- 
ing them  suspended  by  their  common  ducts,  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  prostate  will  then  be  seen  to  pass  from  one 
lateral  lobe  to  the  other,  and  to  be  closely  connected  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder. 

[The  prostate  gland  weighs  about  five  drachms,  its  length  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty.one  lines,  its  breadth  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  lioee, 
and  its  thickness  from  nine  to  twelve  lines.] 

It  has  also  a  firm  resisting  feel,  is  of  a  greyish  colour, 
and  appears  to  possess  a  very  compact  structure;  this, 
however,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  strong  fascia  which  in- 
vests it,  and  which  forms  its  capsule :  the  capsule  has  been 
already  described  as  being  partly  derived  from  the  poste- 
rior layer  of  the  triangular  ligament,  which  expands  on  the 
sides  and  inferior  surface  of  the  gland,  and  partly  from  the 
reflection  of  the  pelvic  fascia  from  the  pubes  called  the 
anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  Next  continue  the  in- 
cision which  was  made  in  the  forepart  of  the  bladder, 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  prostate,  so  as  to  lay  open 
the  urethra,  we  shall  perceive  how  this  gland  surrounds  the 
canal,  also  the  greater  thickness  of  its  lateral  portions. 
The  prostate  gland  consists  of  several  follicles  or  acini 
closely  connected  to  each  other,  and  covered  externally  by 
the  capsule,  and  internally  by  the  mucous  membrane ;  these 
follicles  open  by  several  small  ducts,  ten  or  twelve,  on  the 
lower  surface  oi  the  urethra,  on  either  side  of  the  verumon- 
tanum ;  some  small  ducts  also  open  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  canal. 

[This  organ  is  divided  in  the  lateral  and  bilateral  operationfl  for 
•tone,  and  is  easily  torn  after  being  once  cut  into.] 

The  Penis  is  covered  by  the  common  inteeunients,  and 
by  the  superficial  fascia ;  the  skin  is  thin  and  loose,  it  is 
continued  from  that  of  the  abdomen  and  scrotum  around 
this  organ,  and  extends  some  way  beyond  it  in  the  form  of 
a  loose  fold,  the  prepuce ;  from  the  extremity  of  this  procesa 
the  skin  is  reflected  inwards  as  far  as  the  corona  glandis, 
where  it  becomes  very  thin;  it  is  thence  continued  over 
the  glans  penis  to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  where  it  la 
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continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  ot  ihe  urethra ;  infb* 
rior  to  this  opening  it  forms  a  fold,  the  frsenum  preputii ; 
the  prepuce,  therefore,  is  only  a  fold  of  the  common  inte- 
ecument,  the  sides  of  which  are  connected  together  by  very 
loose  reticular  tissue;  this  fold  is  expanded  when  the  pre- 
puce is  drawn  back,  or  when  the  penis  becomes  distended ; 
the  inner  side  of  the  prepuce  is  of  more  delicate  texture 
than  the  external,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  is  continued 
over  the  glans  is  still  more  delicate  than  either.  Beneath 
the  skin,  around  the  corona  glandis,  are  a  number  of  small 
sebaceous  glands,  glandulsB  odoriferse,  or  Tysoni,  ^ 

[Which  secrete  a  white  oleaginous  subetance  the  smegma  preputit, 
which  accumulates  from  want  of  cleanliness  and  becoming  acrid, 
causes  excoriations,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  syphilitic  sores. 
The  prepuce  is  sometimes  too  short  and  instead  of  covering  the 
glans  penis  is  contracted  around  the  neck  of  the  organ  behind  the 
corona  glandis,  this  is  called  paraphymosis ;  on  the  other  hand  it 
sometimes  covers  the  glans  but  cannot  be  drawn  back  so  as  to  ex- 
pose it,  and  this  is  phimosis,  for  which  circumcision  is  performed.  It 
is  said  that  those  who  have  the  prepuce  long  are  more  apt  to  con- 
tract the  venereal  disease  than  those  in  whom  it  is  shorter.] 

The  superficial  fascia  which  covers  the  penis  is  continued 
from  that  of  the  abdomen,  and  extends  around  the  penis  as 
far  as  the  corona  glandis ;  it  is  thick  and  strong  posteriorly, 
where  it  is  reflected  from  the  linea  alba  on  the  penis,  so  as 
to  form  the  superficial  suspensory  ligament  of  the  latter ; 
anteriorly  it  is  loose  and  delicate.  Beneath  these  coverings 
the  penis  is  found  to  consist  of  two  long  cylindrical  bodies, 
termed  the  crura  or  corpora  cavernosa  penis ;  each  of  these 
is  composed  of  a  strone,  elastic,  tendinous  and  fibrous  sub- 
stance [which  is  called  the  theca,]  forming  a  sort  of  tube, 
which  is  filled  with  a  soft  cellular  or  erediU  tissue^  through 
which  a  large  artery,  and  many  small  tortuous  veins,  run 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  Each  crus  penis  conunences 
narrow  in  front  of  the  tuber  ischii,  and  adheres  to  the  rami 
of  the  ischium  and  pubis,  as  far  forwards  as  the  symphy- 
sis ;  anterior  to  this  the  crura  become  inseparably  united, 
and  continue  so  as  far  as  the  corona  glandis;  here  each 
crus  ends  in  an  obtuse  point,  over  which  the  glans  penis, 
which  is  the  expanded  extremity  of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
urethrse,  is  folded ;  the  two  crura  are  attached  to  the  sym- 
physis pubis  by  the  true  suspensory  ligament,  which  is  very 
strong,  and  of  a  trian^lar  ngure ;  it  arises  from  the  sym- 
physis, and  is  inserted  into  each  crus ;  it  consists  of  two 
laminee,  between  which  the  dorsal  vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
penis  pass.  The  crura  penis  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  imperfect  tendinous  septum,  composed  of  parallel 
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fibres,  with  such  intervals  between  them  that  the  cayHy  of 
one  crus  communicates  with,  and  can  be  injected  from  that 
of  the  other ;  this  septum  is  named  pectintforme.  The  cru- 
ra penis  are  somewhat  conical,  the  apex  of  each  being  at- 
tached to  the  ischium  and  pubis,  the  base  supporting  the 
glans;  they  are  round  externally,  flattened  towards  each 
other ;  a  wide  and  deep  groove  exists  between  them  infe- 
riorly,  which  contains  the  urethra,  and  a  mpre  superficial 
one  superiorly,  in  which  the  dorsal  vessels  and  nerves  of 
the  penis  run. — The  erection  of  the  penis  durine  life  ia 
caused  by  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  than  usually  circu- 
lates through  this  organ  being  propelled  by  an  increased 
action  of  the  arteries  into  the  small  vessels  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa  penis,  this  increased  action  being  induced  by  a 
peculiar  excitement  of  the  nervQus  energv :  anatomists  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  structure  of  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa, or  as  to  the  proximate  cause  of  their  erection  during 
life,  or  how  the  blood  is  circumstanced  during  that  condi- 
tion ;  some  consider  that  the  arteries  pour  their  blood  into 
the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue  which  surrounds  them,  so  as 
to  cause  their  distention,  and  that  from  these  the  blood  is 
slowly  and  gradually  absorbed  by  the  veins ;  others  con- 
ceive that  the  arteries  directly  communicate  with  the  veins, 
and  that  these  latter  vessels  are  tortuous  and  coiled  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  form  plexuses  which  serve  to  retard  the  course 
and  delay  the  return  of  the  blood,  and  so  cause  the  disten- 
tion and  consequent  erection  of  the  whole  organ.* 

The  Urethra  extends  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the 
extremity  of  the  penis  [and  averages  about  eight  inches  in 
length,  its  diameter  varying  at  dinerent  points ;]  it  is  lined 
by  a  fine  mucous  membrane,  which  is  continuous  posteri- 
orly with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  and  antc- 
riorlv  with  the  thin  integument,  which  is  reflected  from  the 
msiiie  of  the  prepuce,  over  the  glans  penis,  as  far  as,  and 
even  within,  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  This  membrane  is 
covered  at  first  by  the  prostate  gland,  and  this  portion  of 


*  In  a  papf^r  in  the  Dublin  Hospiu]  Reportu,  ▼ol.  ▼.,  Dr  Houtlon  Mcritani  tbe 
erection  of  tlie  penis,  in  r  great  desrce,  to  the  roechanicai  obstruction  of  the 
blood  in  tlie  vena  magna  doraalia  peniti,  caiified  by  the  action  of  a  pair  of  muaelea, 
named  tbe  **  eomprenores  venn  domliit  peniii  ;*'  thene  munclea  are  very  diatioct 
In  tbe  doc  and  in  other  animals,  and  Dr.  H.  de«cribes  aiialciftouii  ftbrea  in  the  buwan 
■ubject ;  ne  state*  that  tbev  arise  from  tbe  rami  of  the  pubis,  above  the  oriiriil  of 
tbe  erectores  penis  and  of  the  cnira,  thence  the  flbres  a»>c«'nd  ftirwarda,  ibraring 
on  each  side  a  thin,  flefbjr,  and  tf.*ndinous  stratum,  which  is  inserted  in  conmon 
in  the  mesial  line  above  the  vena  dorsalis:  theM>  may,  perha|Mt,  be  regarded  as 
portionu  of  the  erectores  penis  which  Instead  of  being  biaerted  Into  the  omra  aiount 
over  them,  in  order  to  compreta  the  vena  dorsalis.  The  developeroent  of  tbeae 
flbrea,  however,  in  man  appears  so  irregular,  weak,  and  imperfect,  that  I  cannot 
concur  in  ascribing  so  much  influence  as  appears  to  be  justlv  attrtboted,  bv  com. 
parative  ■nitomisis,  to  tiiia  moro  perfect  atructure  in  aome  of  tbe  lower  anfaala 
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Uie  oimal  is  called  the  pntstatic  portum  of  the  urethra ;  the 
next  succeeding  portion  is  covered  bj  the  compressores 
urethras  muscles»  by  the  triangular  ligamenti  and  by  a  pe- 
culiar reddish  or  spongy-looking  cellular  tissue,  which  con* 
tains  several  small  bl^id-vessels,  chiefly  veins ;  this  part  of 
th^  urethra  is  called  the  membtxtrunu  portion ;  the  remainder 
of  the  canal  is  covered  by  a  cellular  and  vascular  sub- 
stance of  a  dark  red  or  purple  colour,  named  the  corpus 
spongiosum  urethrse,  which  commences  in  the  bulb,  and 
ends  in  the  glans  penis;  this  portion  of  the  urethra  is 
named  the  spongy  portion.  The  first,  or  the  prostatic  por- 
tion of  the  urethra  is  within  the  pelvis ;  it  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  ;  in  the  erect 
position  of  the  body  its  direction  is  downwards  and  for- 
wards ;  it  is  nearer  to  the  upper  than  to  the  lower  surface 
of  the  gland. 

[The  membranoas  portion  it  firom  liz  to  ten  lines  long,  CraveiL 
bier  states  that  it  differs  in  lenj^  at  its  two  edfes,  being  ioperiorly 
an  inch  in  length,  and  inferiorly  but  six  lines,  owing  to  tM  projeetloa 
backsrards  of  the  bulb.  This  portion  of  the  urethra,  is  the  more 
common  seat  of  stricture,  which  sometimes  leads  to  the  formation  of 
fistula  in  perineo.  There  may  be  a  temporary  obstruction  here  to  the 
passage  of  the  catheter,  from  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  com- 
pressor  urethras  muscle,  which  is  to  be  overcome,  by  gentle  but  steady 
pressure.  The  same  thing  may  occur  in  that  part  of  the  urethrv 
oorered  by  the  accelerator  urinss  muscle.] 

It  is  described  in  general  as  being  concave  towards  the 
pubes :  it  is,  however,  but  very  slightly  so,  it  runs  neatly 
horizontal,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  sym- 
physis pubes.  The  spongy  portion  commences  in  the  bulb 
in  front  of  the  triangular  lieament,  extends  to  the  extremity 
of  the  canal,  and  ends  in  the  glans  penis. 

[Its  length  will  depend  upon  that  of  the  penis,  but  allowing  two  to 
two  and  a  quarter  inches  for  the  prostatic  and  membranoas  portions, 
this  part  will  average  from  five  and  three  quarters  to  six  inches.] 

This  part  of  Uie  canal  is  surrounded  by  a  vascular  and 
cellular  texture,  named  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethras, 
which  has  some  resemblance  to  the  corpora  cavernosa 
penis.  The  corpus  spongiosum  urethrse  consists  of  a  num- 
Der  of  fine  cells,  which  communicate  with  each  other ; 
through  these  an  arterv  from  each  side  (a  branch  from  the 
internal  pudic)  extends ;  these  vessels  send  off  numerous 
branches,  which  pour  their  blood  into  the  surrounding  cells, 
from  which  the  veins  afterwards  absorb  it ;  the  biub  and 
the  glans  penis  are  expansions  of  this  cellular  texture,  the 
former  on  the  inferior,  the  latter  on  the  superior  part  and 
•ides. 

This  spongy  c«ibstance  is  invested  by  a  finOt  but  atronf 
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and  semi-transparent  aponeurosis»  very  different  from  that 
which  covers  the  corpora  cavernosa.  The  corpus  spongio- 
sum surrounds  the  urethra,  but  is  thicker  iniferioriy  and 
laterally  than  superiorly ;  there  is  no  direct  communica« 
tion  between  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrse  and  the  cor^. 
pora  cavernosa  penis,  the  one  can,  therefore,  be  distended 
with  air  or  injection  without  the  other,  or  both  may  be  in- 
jected||rith  different  coloured  fluids.  In  order  to  inject  the 
crura  penis,  make  a  small  opening  in  each  crus  near  its 
attachment  to  the  ischium,  insert  a  pipe  into  one  of  these, 
and  force  warm  water  through  it;  this  will  soon  escape 
through  the  opening  in  tlie  opposite  crus,  carrvin^  along 
with  It  the  blood  which  was  contained  in  the  cells,  then  se- 
cure with  a  ligature  t'  o  opposite  crus,  and  inject  some  co- 
loured fluid.  To  prepare  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrse, 
make  a  small  opening  in  the  substance  of  the  bulb,  next 
open  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  in  it  secure  a  small  pipe ; 
water  injected  through  this  will  escape  at  the  opening  in 
the  bulb :  when  all  the  blood  shall  have  been  thus  washed 
out,  the  latter  opening  may  be  secured,  and  some  coloured 
fluid  injected  along  the  dorsal  vein. 

If,  however,  a  fine  injection  be  forced  from  the  pudic,  or 
from  the  internal  iliac  artery,  it  may  be  made  to  distend 
the  corpora  cavernosa  penis,  and  the  corpus  spongiosum 
urcthrce  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  student  may  now 
detach  the  crura  penis  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder  from 
the  pubes,  and  remove  these  organs,  together  with  the  ure- 
thra from  the  subject ;  continue  an  incision  from  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  bladder  through  the  upper  part  of  the  pros- 
tate gland,  and  of  the  urethra  to  its  extremity ;  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  urethra  will  be  thus  exposed,  the  difference 
in  the.  diameter  and  other  peculiarities  in  different  parts  of 
it  may  now  also  be  observed.  1st.  The  prostatic  portion  is 
somewhat  contracted  at  either  extremity,  and  dilated  in  the 
centre,  particularly  on  the  lower  surface,  and  at  either  side 
of  the  middle  line ;  these  enlargements  are  called  the  prou 
tatic  sinuses ;  they  are  separated  from  each  other  bv  a  pro- 
minent fold  of  the  lining  membrane,  extending  from  the 
uvula  of  the  bladder  along  the  mesial  line  of  the  urethra, 
as  far  as  the  bulb;  this  fold  is  named  verumontanumi  or 
caput  gallinaginis ;  in  the  centre  of  it  is  a  very  large  la- 
cuna, {sinus  poculariSf)  the  orifice  of  which  is  directed  for- 
wards ;  on  either  side  of  this  pouch,  and  in  general  exter- 
nal to  it,  is  the  opening  of  the  comnwn  ejaculatory  duct, 
external  to  which,  and  in  the  prostatic  sinus  on  each  side, 
are  the  several  small  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  the  prostate 
gland.  2d,  The  membranous  portion  is  shorter,  and  of  a 
amaller  calibre  than  the  prostatic ;  it  is  cylindrical,  its  an- 
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tenor  extremity  is  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  canaL  Sd, 
The  sponey  portion  of  the  urethra  is  much  dilated  at  first, 
particularly  inferiorly  (sinus  of  ike  bulb ;)  anterior  to  this 
the  small  ducts  of  the  anti-prostatic  glands  open.  The  ca- 
nal of  the  urethra  contracts  a  little  beyond  the  bulb,  and 
continues  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  until  it  arrives  op- 
posite the  scrotum;  it  is  there  slightly  contracted  for  a 
short  distance :  about  an  inch  posterior  to  the  external  ori- 
fice of  the  urethra  the  canal  is  dilated  in  the  transverse  di- 
rection; this  dilatation  is  called /ossa  navicularis  ;  lastly,  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra  is  contracted  into  a  narrow  vertical 
slit  Several  small  lacunae  open  on  the  surface  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  urethra,  between  the  bulb  and  Uie 
anterior  extremity,  [about  sixty-five  according  toLoder;] 
the  orifices  of  these,  in  a  healthy  condition  of  the  mem- 
brane, are  very  small ;  they  are  all  directed  forwards :  if 
bristles  be  introduced  into  some  of  these  ducts  they  will 
be  found  in  many  cases  to  extend  backwards  for  near  an 
inch  in  the  submucous  tissue  ;  these  lacunae  secrete  a  thin 
mucous  fluid,  which  is  expelled  by  the  urine  in  its  passage 
along  the  urethra ;  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  urethra  these 
ducts  not  unfrequently  become  so  much  enlarged  as  to  ad- 
mit the  end  of  a  small  bougie,  and  so  lead  to  the  formation 
of  a  false  passage :  the  largest  lacunae  are  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  urethra ;  one  in  particular,  near  the  fossa 
navicularis,  is  named  the  lacuna  magna,* 

[If  a  Mction  of  the  pelvis  be  made  by  dividing  it  at  the  symphysui 
pubis,  and  one  of  the  sacro-iliac  symphyses,  leavinj^  the  rectam,blad. 
der  &.C.  in  situ,  it  will  be  seen  that  tne  urethra  in  its  natural  position 
presents  two  curves,  one  behind  the  triangular  li§ramcnt,  which  is 
somewhat  concave  above,  and  the  other,  before  the  trlancrular  ligament, 
which  presents  its  convex  aspect  upwards  and  forwards ;  if  then  the 
penis  be  carried  up  towards  the  abdomen,  the  second  curve  will  be 
entirely  obliterated,  and  the  whole  urethra  will  prenent  a  single  sweep, 
the  concavity  of  which  looks  upwards,  hence  the  curved  catheter  is 
more  commonly  used  ;  but  the  straight  instrument  may  be  readily 


*  During  the  dissection  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  perinnum,  k-c.  the  student  thoald 
frequentlf  practise  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  info  the  bladd«>r,  which  is  to  be 
done  In  the  foUowInf  manner :  the  subject  lying  on  Its  back  with  the  legB  drawn 
up,  the  peuis  should  be  held,  by  placiiif  the  thumb  and  index-fliif  er  on  each  side 
of  the  conma  glaridis,  by  which  means  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  will  not  be  cori< 
pressed ;  the  penis  is  then  to  be  drawn  upwards,  and  the  cathetM-,  being  previouslv 
oiled,  is  next  to  be  introduced  In  a  line  with  the  linea  alba  into  the  uretlu-a,  d(* 
recUy  downwards  as  far  as  the  bulb ;  the  concavity  of  the  instrumetil  being  to- 
wards the  abdomen.  The  catheter  having  reached  the  bulb,  its  handle  is  to  be 
depresMHl  by  bringing  It  forwards  bfttween  the  thighs,  and  in  proportion  as  this  is 
done,  the  point  h  elevated,  and  the  catheter  glides  into  the  bindder;  in  this 
latter  part  of  the  operation,  the  penis  must  be  allowed  to  sink  down,  for  if  it  be 
kepc  itntfTMlH  oo  the  instrument,  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  would  be 
drawn  towards  the  pubes,  by  which  means  tlie  Introductloa  of  the  InstraoMnt 
woold  he  rendeied  dtmwitt. 

20 
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introduoed  by  drawiof  finnly  upon  the  peaii,  at  sn  ttii|^of  loKj-Avt 
degree*.] 

The  testicle  is  the  seat  Gf  many  morbid  appearaiiee8» 
both  in  its  tunics  and  in  its  substance ;  hjdrocelejs  very 
common,  this  is  a  dropsy  in  the  serous  cavity  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis ;  this  latter  membrane  may  be  inflamed,  and  the 
adnesive  process  may  obliterate  its  cavity.  The  tunica 
albuginea  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  a  firm  funeus  which 
protrudes  through  the  other  coverings  to  the  surface.  The 
testicle  and  epididymis  may  be  the  seat  of  acute  inflatmna- 
tion,  as  in  hernia  humoraiis  the  effect  of  gonorrfaoaa,  also 
of  chronic  inflammation  Aviih  indolent  enlargement,  or 
sarcocele.  The  testis  is  also  the  frequent  seat  of  strumous 
inflammation  and  suppuration,  of  fungoid  disease  in  which 
there  is  great  enlargement,  total  change  of  structure  and 
conversion  into  cerebriform  matter ;  of  true  scirrhus  and 
cancer,  of  hydatid  tumours,  &c. :  these  glands  are  also 
sometimes  atrophied.  The  spermatic  cord  is  sometimes 
the  seat  of  encysted  hydrocele,  of  varicocele,  particulariy 
on  the  left  side,  as  also  of  different  tumours. 

[Another  disease  in  the  vaginal  cavity  is  bematocle,  or  an  ao- 
cumulalion  of  blood,  or  of  blood  and  scmm.  Sometimes  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tunic  is  much  roughened  by  the  deposition  of  fibrine. 
In  recent  hvdroccles,  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  transparent,  but  fai  old 
cases  it  is  thick  and  opaque,  and  sometimes  is  partially  converted 
into  cartilage  or  even  bone.  In  the  radical  treatment  of  hydrocele  the 
great  object  is  to  bring  about  adhesive  inflammation,  and  obliteration 
of  the  sac.  We  sometimes  find  tubercles  in  the  testicle,  either  in  its 
substance,  or  on  its  surface  or  in  the  epididymis,  they  rarely  occur  hi 
both  testicles  at  the  same  time.  Hydrocele  of  the  cord  sometimes  oe. 
curs  from  the  passage  between  the  abdomen  and  scrotum,  not  bemg 
completely  obliterated  at  all  points.] 

The  prostate  gland  is  seldom  found  diseased^  except  in 
old  men ;  it  is  rarely  inflamed,  an  abscess  however  has 
been  met  with  (unaccompanied  b^  any  thickening)  in  its 
substance,  arising  from  common  mflammation.  Scirrhus. 
The  most  common  disease  of  the  prostate  glcmd  is  scirrhus ; 
the  gland  in  its  natural  state  is  known  to  be  about  the  size 
of  a  chestnut,  but  when  it  is  affected  with  scirrhus,  it  is 
often  enlarged  to  the  size  of  the  fist  The  common  ap . 
pcarances  observed  in  scirrhus  tn  other  parts  of  the  body, 
can  be  plainly  seen  in  this  gland ;  when  cut  into,  it  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  a  very  solid,  whitish,  or  brown  substance, 
with  membranous  septa,  running  through  it  in  various  di- 
rections. Accordinj^  to  the  degree  of  enlareeroont  that 
takes  place,  the  unne  is  passed  through  the  bladder  with 

greater  or  less  difficulty,  as  well  as  an  instrument  for  draw- 
ig  it  of^    Calculi  have  been  found  lodged  in  the  du^s  of 
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Ike  prostate  gland ;  they  are  usually  small  granules  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  give  it  a  mottled  appearance  when  cut  inta 

[Tubercles  are  occasionally  found  in  the  prostate.  When  this  or- 
gan is  enlarged  it  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  disc)iarge  of  urine  and 
•▼en  to  the  passage  of  the  catheter;  it  sometimes  is  necessary  to  in- 
tjoduoe  the  finger  two  inches  and  a  half  into  the  rectum  under  the 
prostate,  so  as  to  lifl  up  the  point  of  the  instrument  over  the  obstruc- 
tion, which  is  more  commonly  on  the  under  side  of  the  urethra.  In 
these  cases  of  enlarged  prostate  the  bladder  becomes  very  much  con- 
tracted,  and  the  muscular  coat  very  thick  and  distinct.  This  en. 
largement  sometimes  occurs  in  young  men  from  acute  inflammatioa 
of  a  gonorrheal  character.] 

The  vesiculse  seminales  are  seldom  found  diseased;  in 
cases  of  scrofulous  testicle  they  have  been  found  similarly 
affected  and  filled  with  cheesy  fluid.  The  urethra  is  the 
frequent  seat  of  inflammation,  which  when  recent  produces 
suppuration  without  ulceration,  and  if  long  continuedf 
causes  a  thickening  of  the  submucous  tissue,  and  thus  ren- 
ders the  canal  narrow  and  irregular,  and  so  commences 
the  foundation  of  stricture. 

[The  most  common  seat  of  this  affection  is  the  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra,  the  next  most  common  seat,  is  about  four,  or  four  and 
a  half  inches  from  its  orifice,  and  next  just  behind  the  glans  penis. 
The  urethra  is  sometimes  malfornisd ;  it  may  open  upon  the  upper  or 
under  surface  of  the  penis, epispadias  and  hypospadias ;  it  may  termi- 
nate in  the  perineum,  or  above  the  pubes.  All  of  these  malforma. 
tions  do  not  necessarily  imply  impotence,  sometimes  the  rectum  ter- 
minates  in  the  urethra  of  tne  male,  and  I  have  known  a  case  of  this 
kind  in  which  the  child  lived  a  year  and  then  died  of  inflammation, 
caused  by  the  arrest  of  an  apple  seed  near  the  orifice  of  tl)e  urethra.] 

The  coverings  of  the  penis  are  the  frequent  seat  of  ulce- 
ration, also  those  of  the  glans  penis ;  the  latter  in  old  per- 
sons is  very  often  attacked  with  warty  cancerous  ulcera- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
SECTION  L 


DISSECTION   OF   THE    FEMALE   ORGANS    OF   GENERATION. 

The  generative  organs  in  the  female  are  more  distinct 
from  the  urinary  than  in  the  male  subject ;  they  may  be 
divided  into  the  external  and  internal ;  the  external  parti 
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are  the  mons  veneris,  vulva,  labia,  clitoris,  nymphee^  vagi* 
Da,  and  perinaeum. 

The  mons  veneris  is  an  eminence  placed  on  the  upper  and 
'  anterior  part  of  the  pubes ;  it  consists  of  a  quantity  of  adi* 
pose  substance  beneath  the  integuments,  which  in  the  adult 
are  covered  with  hair.  The  vulva  is  the  fissure  which  ex- 
tends from  the  mons  veneris  to  within  an  inch  of  the  anus. 
The  anterior  perimcum  is  the  small  space  in  front  of  the 
anus,  the  posterior  perinaum  is  between  the  anus  and  the 
OS  coccy^is.  The  labia  externa  or  mqforOj  are  the  thick 
folds  of  mtegument  which  extend  one  on  each  side  of  the 
vulva,  and  are  united  inferiorly  in  a  crescentic  ed^  call- 
ed the  commissure  or  fourchette.  The  clitoris  is  below  the 
superior  angle  or  commissure  of  the  labia:  it  is  a  small 
red  projection  immediately  beneath  the  symphysis  pubis 
and  above  the  vagina ;  it  is  attached  by  two  crura  to  the 
rami  of  the  pubes ;  these  unite  and  form  the  body  of  the 
clitoris,  on  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  is  a  round  red 
swelling  called  the  glans  clitoridis  ;  this  is  covered  by  a 
thin  loose  fold  of  integument  or  mucous  membrane  called 
the  prepuce.  The  clitoris  is  composed  internally  of  a 
spongy  cellular  texture,  not  very  unlike  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum urethne  in  the  male  subject.  The  nympfuc^  or  labia 
minora,  descend  one  on  each  side  of  the  vagina,  from  the 
prepuce  of  the  clitoris,  and  are  gradually  lost  about  the 
centre  of  the  vulva. 

About  half  an  inch  below  and  a  little  behind  the  clitoris 
and  between  the  nymphse,  is  the  round  orifice  of  the  mea-^ 
tus  urinarius ;  this  opening  is  surrounded  by  a  projecting 
fold  of  mucous  membrane,  on  the  sides  of  whicn  are  the 
orifices  of  small  mucous  glands  analogous  to  Cowper's 
G^lands  in  the  male.  The  meatus  is  from  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  in  length ;  it  leads  backwards  and  up- 
wards along  the  upper  surface  of  the  vagina,  and  b  slight- 
ly curved  beneath  the  symphysis  pubis,  to  which,  as  also 
to  the  crura  of  the  clitoris,  it  is  attached  by  the  triangular 
ligament 

[There  are  two  rules  ffivcn  for  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  in 
the  female ;  one  is  to  feel  for  the  clitoris  and  then  to  carry  the  finrer 
down  al>out  three  quarters  of  an  inch  until  it  rests  upon  a  tubercular 
elevation,  on  which  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  will  be  found :  tlM 
other  rule  is  to  carry  the  6n^er  directly  to  the  lower  edjre  of  the 
symphysis  pubis;  just  below  which  is  the  tubercle  above  referred  to: 
this  last  is  the  better  rule,  as  by  it  we  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the 
handling  of  the  parts ;  if  the  uterus  be  very  much  enlarged  from 
disease,  or  pregnancy,  the  situation  of  the  bladder  and  urethra  will 
be  changed,  so  that  the  latter  will  lie  behind  the  symphysis  and  nearly 
parallel  to  it,  in  which  case  after  the  point  of  the  catheter  ia  intro* 
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iuoed  into  the  oriBoe  of  the  urethra,  the  handle  nraet  be  depreawd 
iar  ba:k  between  the  thighs  of  the  patient] 

The  vagina  is  directly  below  the  urethra :  la  the  child  it 
18  partially  closed  in  front  by  a  crescentic  fold  of  mem- 
brane, termed  the  hymen :  in  the  adult  several  reddish  emi- 
nences [the  carunculse  myrtiformes^  surround  this  open- 
ing ;  the  course  and  connexions  of  this  canal  will  be  better 
seen  when  the  pelvis  shall  have  been  divided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  internal  organs  of  generation.  Dis- 
sect off  the  integuments  and  fascia  from  the  perinseura  and 
labia,  and  the  following  muscles  may  be  seen :  the  sphinc^ 
tef  ani,  levatores  ant,  and  cocqfgtti ;  these,  are  similar  to  the 
muscles  of  the  same  name  m  the  male  perinseum,  also  the 
1ransi>ers(iles  perincci :  the  ereciores  clUoridis  are  analogous  to 
the  compressores  penis ;  and  the  sphincter  vagime  corres- 
'  ponds  to  the  accelatores  urinse ;  it  extends  from  the  clitoris 
superiorly  around  each  side  of  the  vagina  to  the  central 
pomt  of  the  perinseum  in  front  of  the  anus. 

To  examine  the  internal  organs  of  generation  make  a 
lateral  section  of  the  pelvis  in  me  same  manner  as  was  di- 
rected in  the  dissection  of  the  male  pelvis.  The  perito- 
naeum may  be  first  examined  ;  this  will  be  seen  to  descend 
along  the  fore  part  of  the  rectum,  to  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  anus ;  it  is  thence  reflected  forwards  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  vagina,  the  superior  third  of  which  it 
covers ;  from  the  vagina  it  ascends  on  the  posterior  surface 
and  sides  of  the  uterus ;  continues  round  tne  superior  fun- 
dus of  this  organ  to  its  anterior  part,  on  which  it  descends 
as  low  as  the  commencement  of  the  vagina,  it  is  thence  re- 
flected to  the  bladder,  and  is  continued  over  this  organ,  as 
in  the  male  subject,  to  the  abdominal  muscles ;  thus,  in  the 
female  pelvis,  the  peritonaeum  forms  one  cul  de  sac  between 
the  rectum  and  vagina,  and  another  between  the  uterus  and 
bladder.  From  each  side  of  the  uterus  a  broad  fold  of  pe- 
ritoneeum  is  extended  transversely  towards  each  iliac  fos- 
sa ;  these  folds  are  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus ;  en- 
closed between  the  laminse  of  each  of  these  are  the  FdUo^ 
pian  tube^  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  and  the  ovarium 
with  its  ligament  and  vessels.  Dissect  off  the  peritonseum 
from  one  side  of  the  rectum  and  vagina,  and  the  pelvic  vis- 
cera will  be  more  distinctly  seen. 

The  rectum  takes  the  same  course  as  in  the  male  only 
somewhat  more  curved,  it  lies  behind  the  uterus  and  vagi- 
na, to  the  latter  it  is  united  by  a  close  vascular  plexus. 
The  vagina  is  seen  to  surround  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and 
thence  to  descend  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  for 
about  six  or  seven  inches  between  the  rectum,  the  bladder, 

20*     ' 
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and  urethra ;  closely  connected  to  the  latter,  and  but  loose* 

ly  to  the  rectum. 

[The  length  of  the  ▼agina  in  a  healthy  itate,  Taiiei  yeiy  mneh  in 
different  individuals ;  it  has  been  teen  but  one  inch  and  a  half  lonfr ; 
it  varies  also  in  the  same  individual  under  different  circnmstanoeai 
being  about  six  inches  long  in  the  virgin,  and  about  four  in  the  woman 
who  has  borne  children  ;  its  apparent  lengtli  also  varies  at  difierent 
periods  of  utero- gestation,  owing  to  the  different  positions  of  the 
uterus ;  its  capacity  also  varies  verv  much,  being  much  greater  in 
those  who  have  borne  children  than  m  those  who  have  not ;  its  capa- 
city however  is  always  greatest  at  its  upper  part,  where  it  reeeivea 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus.  Its  great  extensibility  is  proved  during  par. 
turition.] 

The  vagina  is  lined  by  a  vascular  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  transversely  rugose,  and  is  covered  externally  by 
a  dense  fibrous  tissue  and  by  numerous  vessels,  particular- 
ly veins,  which  form  a  plexus  (retiforra)  or  spongy  bodyf 
which  is  situated  beneath  the  sphincter  vaginas  muscle; 
the  vagina  is  also  partially  covered  by  peritonaeum  on  Its 
posterior  surface.  Between  the  bladder  and  vagina  the 
ureter  may  be  observed ;  its  course  is  longer  and  more  curv- 
ed in  the  female  pelvis  tha'n  in  the  male. 

The  Uterus  is  situated  between  the  bladder  and  rectum, 
and  connected  to  both  by  peritonteum ;  the  broad  ligament 
which  is  a  fold  of  peritonaeum,  and  the  round  ligament 
which  is  a  fasciculus  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves  bound 
together  by  dense  cellular  tissue,  connect  each  side  of  this 
organ  to  the  pelvis,  and  to  the  inguinal  regions.  The  ute- 
rus is  somewhat  pj^riform  or  triangular,  the  lareer  end  or 
fundus  bein^  superiorly  and  posteriorly,  the  smaOer  end  or 
cervix  infcnorly  and  anteriorly ;  the  intermediate  portion 
is  named  the  body ;  the  vagina  surrounds  the  cervix  uteri, 
and  ascends  higher  posteriorly  than  anteriorly ;  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  cervix  is  a  small  transverse  dit, 
termed  the  os  uteri  or  os  tinccc, 

[It  is  bounded  by  the  lips  of  the  uterus  of  which  the  anterior  is  the 
thiclcest,  and  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  white 
the  posterior  is  thinner  and  longer,  and  is  attached  bv  its  base  to  tha 
posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  hence  it  projects  into  the  latter  organ, 
which  forms  behind  it  a  large  cul  de  sac.  The  uterus  varies  much 
in  size  ia  childhood,  youth,  and  adult  life  ;  it  is  larger  and  firmer  ia 
those  who  have  borne  children  than  in  those  who  have  not.  It  is  ftom 
twelve  to  fourteen  lines  long  at  birth,  and  but  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  at  ten  years  of  age,  so  Uiat  it  is  almost  stationary,  until  the  agn 
of  puberty  at  which  period  it  is  suddenly  and  rapidly  developed,  and 
fitted  for  its  future  functions.  In  the  adult  female  the  average  m% 
of  the  organ  is  as  follows ;  length  two  and  a  half  to  three  inrhca; 
breadth  at  the  fallopian  tubes  an  inch  and  a  half,  at  the  neck  ns  to 
twelve  linei ;  thiekneii  ten  to  twelve  lines ;  medium  thickneM  of  the 
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piiwClbitof  the  body  fiv«  linei,  of  the  neek  four,  thiokaen  of  the  lipe 
three  to  Ibur  finet ;  heighth  of  fVuidoB  abore  the  fellopien  tubes  a  quarter 
of  an  iueh.  The  weight  of  the  organ  averages  at  puberty  from  mx  to 
ten  draetnas ;  m  the  aidult  from  one  and  a  )uilf  to  two  ounces,  and  at 
the  full  terra  of  utero*  gestation  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  pounds. 
The  cavitj  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  an  equilateral  triangle  flat, 
tened  antero.poeteriurly,  with  its  sides  convex  internally,  its  diameter 
is  aboat  ten  lines  at  its  greatest,  and  much  less  at  the  angles^  the 
oavily  of  the  neck  is  about  an  inch  long  with  a  diameter  oi  three  or 
four  lines,  it  is  somewhat  cylindrical  in  form,  but  wider  at  its  centre 
than  its  extremities;  the  sides  being  concave  towards  each  other. 
The  sitoation  of  the  uterus  varies  very  much  with  the  period  of  life 
and  of  utero-gestation,  in  the  foetus  and  infant  it  is  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.] 

The  Uterus  consists  of  a  dense  fibrous  substance,  perfo- 
rated by  a  great  many  vessels,  covered  externally  by  peri, 
toosum,  and  lined  throughout  by  mucous  membrane,  wnich 
18  continued  from  the  vagina  throughout  the  entire  organ* 
and  thence  into  the  Fallopian  tubes,  along  which  it  ex- 
tends to  their  fimbriated  extremity,  where  it  becomes  con- 
tinuous  with  the  peritoneum  on  each  side,  thus  presenting 
a  singular  example  of  the  continuity  of  a  mucous  and  se- 
rous membrane  with  each  other:  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  uterus  is  often  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  is  marked 
by  several  lines.  The  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  very  small, 
and  somewhat  triangular,  being  larger  in  the  superior  fun- 
dus than  elsewhere. 

The  Fallopian  tubes  are  from  four  to  five  inches  in  length ; 
they  extend  from  the  fundus  uteri  upwards  and  outwards  at 
first,  and  then  a  little  downwards  and  backwards ;  each  ter- 
minates in  a  soA  fringed  extremity,  called  Corpus  fimbria-' 
turn,  which  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum 
and  which  overhangs  the  ovary ;  these  canals  are  narrow 
where  they  join  the  uterus,  but  each  increases  in  size  near 
the  corpus  fimbriatum. — ^The  ovaria  are  two  small,  white, 
flattened,  oval  bodies,  one  at  each  side,  enclosed  in  the  pos- 
terior fold  of  the  broad  li^ment,  and  behind  the  Fallopian 
tube ;  their  surface  is  often  irregular  and  as  it  were  cica- 
trized.— ^Each  ovary  is  connected  to  the  side  of  the  uterus 
by  the  broad  ligament  of  the  latter,  also  by  a  round  fibrous 
cord,  the  proper  ligament  of  the  ovary ;  this  is  about  two 
inches  long,  and  is  enclosed  between  the  laminse  of  the 
broad  ligament  of  the  uterus.  Each  ovary  is  covered  by 
the  pevitonseum,  which  adheres  very  closely  to  it ;  beneath 
this  is  a  strong  white  fibrous  capsule,  withm  which  a  num- 
ber of  small  vesicles  will  be  found  connected  together  by 
cellular  membrane  and  vessels. 

[The  ov  iries  vary  in  size  with  age,  and  they  are  proportionably 
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huge  in  the  foetus  and  chfld ;  their  ayerajgre  size  in  eight  femalea,  be* 
tween  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty.tnree  was  found  to  be,  length 
■eventeen  lines,  breadth  nine  lines,  thickness  four  lines  and  a  lwlf» 
and  weight  one  drachm  and  a  quarter :  they  are  heavier  in  thoM  who 
have  borne  children  than  in  others.  The  ovaries  of  women  who 
have  had  children  present  upon  their  surfaces,  cicatrices  which  cor- 
respond to  certain  bodies  internally,  which  are  called  the  corpora 
lutea  and  wliich  are  supposed  to  be  the  debris  of  impregnated  ova. 
The  female  organs  of  generation  present  many  anomalies  of  confor- 
mation. The  uterus  and  vagina  are  sometimes  a  solid  mass  having 
no  cavity,  the  uterus  is  sometimes  entirely  wanting  either  with  or 
without  a  corresponding  deficiency  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries,  gene, 
rally  however  the  latter  is  the  case  :  the  uterus  is  sometimes  divided 
by  a  longitudinal  septum  into  two  cavities,  which  open  separately 
into  the  same  vagina  or  each  has  its  own  vagina :  the  uterus  may 
present  two  horns  or  comua  as  in  many  of  the  inferior  animals :  it 
may  also  be  absolutely  double,  the  two  organs  opening  into  a  common 
vagina,  each  into  its  own  vagina,  or  one  into  the  vagina  and  the  other 
into  the  rectum :  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  sometimes  completeij 
obliterated,  of  this  I  have  a  specimen  from  a  female  between  Gfty 
and  sixty  years  of  age  ;  perhaps  the  cases  of  superfcetation,  may  M 
explained  by  referring  to  some  of  the  anomalies  above  mentioned. 
One  ovary  is  sometimes  wanting,  the  other  being  larger  than  usual ; 
the  fallopian  tubes  may  be  imperforate.  Tlie  vagina  is  sometimes 
solid,  sometimes  imperforate,  from  the  presence  of  the  hymen  or  an 
anomalous  septum,  it  is  sometimes  double,  sometimes  it  commmii. 
cates  with  the  bladder,  and  at  other  times  with  the  rectum  ] 

The  female  organs  of  generation  are  the  seat  of  many 
morbid  changes.  Not  to  notice  the  various  ulcerations  to 
which  the  external  parts  are  liable,  we  occasionally  find 
here  also  polypi,  adipose  and  sarcomatous  tumours  m  the 
labia,  enlargement  of  the  clitoris,  &c. 

The  uterus  may  be  found  inflamed,  (matritis),  this  oc 
curs  soon  after  parturition,  the  adjacent  peritonceum  is  also 
generally  affected ;  the  uterus  itself  exhibits  the  same  ap- 
pearances as  the  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  other 
parts ;  the  inflammation  is  found  to  creep  along  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes  and  ovaries.  It  often  advances  to  suppuration, 
and  pus  is  generally  found  in  the  large  veins  of  the  womb. 
When  the  peritonaeum  is  inflamed,  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  extra vasatcd  fluid  and  coagulable  lymph  are  found 
in  a  greater  proportion  to  the  degree  of  inflammation,  than 
in  common  peritonitis.  Polypus,  Polypi  are  very  fre- 
quently found  in  the  uterus ;  they  may  grow  at  any  period 
of  life,  but  they  are  rarely  met  with  m  the  young.  By  a 
polypus  is  meant  a  diseased  mass,  which  adhered  to  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  by  a  sort  of  a  neck  or  narrower  por- 
tion. Polypus  is  of  two  different  kinds ;  the  most  common 
kind  is  hara,  and  consists  of  a  substance  divided  by  thick 
membranous  septa ;  this  sort  of  polypus  varies  very  much 
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in  its  size,  some  not  being  larger  than  a  walnut,  and  others 
being  larger  than  a  child's  head.  Another  sort  of  polypus 
forms  in  the  uterus,  which  consists  of  an  irregular  bloody 
substance,  with  tattered  processes  haneine  from  it ;  when 
cut  into  it  appears  to  be  a  spongy  mass,  nolding  large  cells. 
The  most  common  part  to  which  polypi  adhere,  is  the  fun- 
dus uteri,  and  sometimes  they  are  found  attached  to  the  os 
tines.  Hard  fibrous  tumours  also  not  unfrequently  exist 
in  the  parietes  of  the  uterus. — ^The  uterus  is  also  frequently 
the  seat  of  cancer,  which  usually  commences  near  the  os 
tincse.  The  uterus  also  is  subject  to  partial  displacementv 
viz.  prolapsus,  inversio,  and  rctroversia 

The  membrane  covering,  or  the  substance  of  the  ovary^ 
are  very  rarely  found  inflamed,  except  when  they  are  in- 
cluded m  general  peritonitis ;  when  the  inflammation  pro- 
ceeds from  the  uterus,  it  sometimes  goes  on  to  the  forma- 
tion of  pus  in  the  ovary.  Dropsy.  The  most  common  dis- 
ease in  the  ovary  is  dropsy,  the  whole  snbstance  of  the 
ovarium  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  capsule  containing 
fluid.  When  the  ovaria  have  become  dropsical,  their  nat- 
ural structure  has  disappeared,  and  they  are  found  convert* 
ed  into  cells,  communicating  with  one  another  by  consider- 
able openings,  and  very  much  enlarged :  the  ovaria  are 
sometimes  converted  into  a  series  of  cysts,  which  have  no 
communication  with  each  other;  thesef  cysts  have  been 
confounded  with  hydatids,  to  which  they  bear  some  resem- 
blance ;  thev  are  however  very  different ;  they  have  much 
firmer  and  less  pulpy  coats  than  hydatids,  they  contain  a 
difierent  kind  of^  fluid,  and  they  are  differently  connected 
among  themselves.  Hydatids  either  lie  unconnected,  or 
one  large  one  encloses  a  number  of  small  ones;  while 
ovarian  cysts  adhere  to  each  other  by  broad  surfaces,  and 
do  not  enclose  each  other.  The  ovaria  are  sometimes 
found  converted  into  cysts,  holding  large  masses  of  fat, 
hair,  and  some  teeth  ;  these  substances  appear  to  be  gene- 
rated by  the  internal  membrane  of  the  cyst ;  the  hairs  are 
most  of  them  loose  in  the  fatty  substance,  but  many  of  them 
adhere  to  the  inside  of  the  capsule ;  the  teeth,  which  are 
not  always  perfect,  are  sometimes  attached  to  the  cyst,  and 
at  others,  to  an  irregular  mass  of  bone. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


DISSECTION  OF  THE  INFERIOR  EXTREMITIES. 

Each  inferior  extremity  is  connected  to  the  trunk  by  the 
strong  iigameqts  of  the  hip  joints  and  by  several  muscles 
which  pass  from  the  pelvis  to  the  thigh  and  leg.  This  dis- 
section may  be  performed  while  the  pelvis  remains  attach- 
ed to  the  spine,  or  the  former  may  be  separated  from  the 
lumbar  vertebree,  and  divided  into  two. 

[The  masclea  of  the  inferior  extremity  are  very  differently  arranged 
from  those  of  the  superior.  The  great  locomotive  functions  of  the 
inferior  extremities  are  progression,  and  retrogression,  accordingly  w« 
find  that  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles,  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
limb,  and  that  they  change  their  relative  position  in  each  sobregioa 
of  the  extremity;  while  in  the  superior  extremity  the  flexor  musolee 
are  all  on  the  same  aspect  of  tlio  limb,  and  so  too  with  the  extcoson. 
Besides  flexion  and  extension,  the  motions  of  these  extremities,  itu 
elude  rotation  inwards  and  outwards,  adduction  and  abduction,  which 
movements  are  effected  either  by  special  and  appropriate  muscles,  or 
by  certain  of  the  flexors  and  exlensors :  of  the  former  fact,  we  have 
an  illustration,  in  tho  rotator  muscles  of  the  thigh  ;  of  the  latter  in 
the  tibiales  anticus  and  posticus  ;  the  former  flexes  the  foot  upon  the 
leg,  the  latter  extends  it,  yet  both  together,  turn  the  foot  inwards  and 
upwards.  As  in  the  case  of  the  upper,  so  in  the  lower  extremitiee, 
tlie  muscles  should  bo  classed  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  their 
functions,  and  we  And  that  they  may  be  examined  in  the  four  regions 
of  tlie  hip,  the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  the  foot ;  this  arrangement  has 
reference  to  the  part  of  the  extremity,  upon  which  the  muscle  chiefly 
lies;  again  in  the  several  regions  the  muscles  are  arranged  in  classes 
having  reference  to  the  particular  part  of  the  limb  on  which  they  act, 
and  lastly  the  classes  are  divided  into  groups,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular and  principal  motion  effected  by  their  contraction  as  flexioa 
extension,  &c.  In  proceeding  with  the  muscles  which  act  upon  the 
inferior  extremity,  we  examine  first  the  region  of  the  hip,  in  which 
we  find  but  one  class  of  muscles,  all  acting  upon  the  thigh,  these  mn 
twelve  in  number,  on  each  side,  arranged  in  three  groups,  the  flexofs 
three,  the  extensors  three,  and  the  rotaXors  six,  as  follows. 

First  Group,  Flexora, 

The  psoas  parvus  is  inserted  here  rather  as  a  matter  of  expediency* 
than  propriety,  not  because  it  is  a  flexor  of  the  thigh  but  from  its 
position,  and  because  it  is  in  some  respects  a  congener  of  the  psoss 
magnuB. 

1.  Psoas  Parvus,    )    «. ,    _  me 
9.  P»a.  Magnus,  i    V*^  P- ^95. 

3.  IliacuB  Interni)*,    Vide  p.  196. 
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Secona  Ctroupt  Exttn$0T9» 
I.  GHuteQi  MaiimiM,  Vide  j».  354 

9.  GlnteoB  Mediua,  •*    *•  355. 

a.  GjateiM  Minimus,  •*    •*  356. 

Third  Group,  Rotators, 

1.  Pjriformis,  Vide  p.  356. 

3.  Obturator  Interaus,  ••    •«  357. 

3.  Obturator  Extemus,  ^ 

4.  G«inellu8  Superior,    >  Vide  p.  359. 

5.  Gemellui  Inferior,     S 

6.  Quadratus  Femoris,  Videp,  358. 

Of  theee  groups  the  first  is  situated  anteriorly,  for  the  most  part  in 
the  abdomen ;  the  second  and  third  are  posteriorly,  on  and  about  the 
dorsum  of  the  ilium,  and  are  found  in  three  layers,  in  the  first  the 
gluteus  mazimus,  in  the  second  the  gluteus  medius,  and  in  the  third 
the  gluteus  minimus,  anteriorly  and  superiorly,  and  the  six  rotators 
posteriorly  and  inferiorly.  The  muscles  on  the  region  of  the  thigh 
are  fifteen  in  number,  on  each  side,  and  are  arranged  in  two  classes, 
ooe  acting  upon  the  leg,  the  other  upon  the  thigh ;  in  the  first  class 
there  are  three  groups,  the  superficial  group  of  three  rooseles,  the 
flexors  four,  and  the  extensors  also  four ;  in  the  second  class  there  is 
but  one  group,  of  four  muscles,  the  adductors. 

FIftST  CLASS. 

Firat  Oroup. 

Three  superficial  muscles  at  the  outer,  fore,  and  inner  part  of  the 
thigh. 

1.  Tensor  vagine  femoris,  an  abductor  and  rotator  ) 

of  the  thigh,  and  which  acts  upon  the  outside  of  the  >  Vide  p,  345. 
Icff,  through  the  fascia  lata.  S 

2.  Sartorius,  a  flexor  of  the  leg,  and  adductor  of  the  iyj^     oAfi 
wh<^  limb.  ^  "*       • 

3.  Gracilis,  a  flexor  of  the  leg  and  adductor.  Vide  p,  349. 

Second  Oroup, 
Four  extensors  of  the  leg,  situated  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  thigh. 

1.  Rectus  Femoris,  which  also  flexes  the  thigh  upon  )  »■. ,      c%Af 
the  pelvis.  ^Vtdep.^7. 

3.  Vastus  Extemus,  Vide  p.  347. 

3.  Vastus  Intemua,  ••     ••  348. 

4.  Crureus  or  Cruralis,  beneath  which  at  the  lower  )  «...       o^o 
part  of  the  thigh,  is  sometimes  found  the  Subcrureus.  \  ^*^'P'  '**^' 

Third  Oroup, 

Four  flexor  muscles  of  the  leg,  situated  on  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  thigh. 

1.  Biceps  Flexor  Cruris,  Vide  p,  361. 

3.  Semi.Membranosus,  •«    "  363. 

3.  8emi.Tendino80S,  ••    ••361. 

4.  Foplitaus,  •«    ••371 
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•KOOND  OLAflfl,  OKK  OftOUP. 

Foar  adductor  muscles  situated  at  the  inner,  back,  and  fere  part  ai 
the  thigrb,  and  most  of  which  also  assist  in  flejdon  of  the  thq[n  apoo 
the  pelvis. 

1.  Pectineus,  Vide  p.  249. 

2.  Adductor  Longus,  "    "  2i>0. 

3.  Adductor  Brevis,  "    •»  250. 

4.  Adductor  Magnus,  •*    ••  251. 

The  muscles  on  the  re^on  of  the  leg  are  twelve  in  number  on  each 
side,  and  are  arranged  in  two  classes :  the  first  class  acts  upon  the 
foot  as  a  whole,  and  consists  of  three'  groups,  one  group  {lostenorly 
which  extends  the  foot  upon  the  leg,  a  second  group  along  the  fibula, 
and  a  tbisd  group  along  the  tibia,  in  which  two  groups  some  of  the 
muscles  are  flexors,  and  some  extensors  of  the  foot  upon  the  leg. 
The  second  class  consists  of  two  groups  which  act  primarily  upon  tro 
toes,  and  if  their  action  be  continued,  secondarily  upon  the  fiwt. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Firtt  Group, 

Three  extensor  muscles  of  the  foot,  situated  on  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  leg.  The  two  first  by  their  fleshy  bellies  forming  the  call  of 
the  leg,  and  lower  down  joining  to  form  the  tendo  achiUis. 

1.  Gastrocnemius,  Vide  p,  271 

Second  Oroup, 

Three  muscles  situated  along  the  fore,  back,  and  outer  part  of  tlie 
fibula,  of  which  the  first  and  second  extend  the  foot,  and  abduct  it, 
also  causing  its  external  edge  to  look  upwards,  while  the  third  flexes 
the  foot,  but  is  in  other  respects  a  congener  of  the  other  two. 

1.  Peroneus  Longus,  Vide  p,  269 

2.  Peroneus  Brevis,  •«    •*  269. 

3.  Peroneus  Tertius,  ••    *•  268. 

Third  Group, 

Two  muscles  situated  along  the  tibia,  one  anterior  and  the  other 
posterior  to  the  interosseous  ligament ;  the  first  flexes  the  foot,  the 
pecond  extends  it,  but  both  together  adduct  it,  and  cause  the  internal 
edge  to  look  upwards. 

1.  Tibialis  Anticus,  Vide  p,  267. 

2.  Tibialis  Posticus,  •«     **  274. 

SECOND  CLASS,  TWO  OROUrS. 

First  Group. 
Two  extensors  of  the  toes,  and  flexors  of  the  foot,  situated  ant** 
riorly. 

1.  Extensor  Digitorum  Longus,  Vide  p,  267. 

a.  Extensor  PoUicis  Proprius,  *•    •«  268. 
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Sieeond  Group. 
Two  flexora  of  the  toes  and  extenaoni  of  the  foot,  situated  postenorly 

1.  Flexor  Lon^s  Digitorum  Perforans,  Vide  p,  273. 

2.  Flexor  Pollicia  Longrus,  "     ••  275. 

In  connexion  with  the  dlderent  varieties  of  club  foot  or  tah'pes,  we 
find  a  shortening  of  the  tendons  of  these  muscles  on  the  region  or 
the  leg,  the  particular  tendons  aSccted,  depending  upon  the  particu. 
lar  direction  of  the  deformity.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear,  as  if 
certain  muAcIes  would  be  concerned  in  the  production  of  taKpes 
varus,  tlie  most  common  form,  and  certain  other  muscles^  in  the  pro. 
doction  of  tah'pes  valgus ;  fof  example — ^in  the  first  case',  the  tibial 
muscles  ahd  the  flexors  of  the  toes ;  in  the  second  case,  the  two  pero. 
Heals,  long  and  short,  &c. :  but  experience  goes  to  prove  that  in  the 
operation  for  club  foot,  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  divide  any  thing  ex- 
cept  the  tendo  achillis,  after  which  the  shortening  and  rigidity  of  the 
other  tendons  may  be  overcome  ;  by  the  proper  application  and  con. 
tinuance  of  the  machine  and  the  shoe.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  cases  of  club  foot,  Dr.  Detmold  found  it  necessary  to  divide 
the  t^do  achillis  alone,  in  one  hundred  and  sixty.threc,  in  the  other 
seventeen  ca^es,  it  was  necessary  to  divide  tlie  tendo  achillis  and 
other  tendons. 

On  the  region  of  the  foot  on  either  side  we  find  twenty  muscles, 
which  all  act  upon  the  phalangeal  bones,  except  the  transversalis 
pedis,  which  acts  rather  upon  the  ]>ha!angeal  extremities  of  the  me. 
tatarsal  bones.  These  muscles  are  arranged  in  two  classes,  the  one 
acting  upon  the  toes  generally,  the  other  upon  individual  toes.  In 
the  first  class  are  two  groups,  chiefly  common  extensors,  and  flexors 
of  the  toes :  in  the  second  class  also  are  two  groups,  the  proper  muS' 
clet  of  the  great  too,  and  the  proper  muscles  of  the  little  toe 

FIRST   CLASS. 

First  Group. 

One  muscle  only,  situated  on  the  superior  or  dorsal  sarface  of  the 
foot. 

1.  Extensor  Brevis  Digitorum  Pedis,  Vide  p.  266. 

Second  Group. 

This  group  consists  of  fourteen  muscles,  situated  on  the  plantar 
surface  of  the  foot,  for  the  most  part.  Some  of  them  however,  are 
between  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  may  be  seen  both  on  the  plantar 
and  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  foot,  viz.  the  seven  intcrossei.  Some  of 
these  muscles  are  single,  while  others  are  manifold,  viz.  the  four  lum. 
bricales  and  seven  intcrossei. 

1.  Flexor  Brevis  Digitorum  Pedis  Pcrforatus,  Vide  p.  276. 

2.  Plexor  Digitorum  Pedis  Accessorius,  )  yjfj,  „  077 

3.  to  6.  The  Four  Lumbricales,  \  ^' 
7.  Transversalis  Pedis,  which  is  somewhat  analogous 

to  the  palmaris  brevis  of  the  hand,  except  that  the  laU 

ter  arches  the  hand  at  the  carpus,  while  the  former  J- FiJcp.  278, 

arches  the  foot  at  the  phalangeal  extremity  of  the 

metatarBos. 

21 
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8  to  14.  The  BerenlnteroMet,  of  which  four  are  seenl 
OQ  the  doraal  surface  of  the  foot,  three  on  the  plantar  I 
■urftice,  and  of  these  last,  the  third  or  moet  external,  it  >  Vtdep,  S79L 
the  adductor  of  the  little  toe.    All  seTen  of  these  mus.  I 
eles  are  adductors  and  abductors  of  the  four  lesser  toes.  J 

•BCOND  CL488. 

FirMt  Cfroup. 

Hiree  muscles  at  the  under  surfitce  and  inner  edge  of  the  foul 
which  act  upon  the  great  toe  only. 

1.  Abductor  Pollicis  Pedis,    ^  Vidt  p.  27& 

3.  Flexor  Brevis  Pollicis  Pedis,  )  «...       ^Iq 
3.  Adductor  Pollicis  Pedis,         \  ^^^  ^*^' 

Second  Oroup, 

Two  muscles  at  the  under  surface  and  outer  edge  of  the  foot, 
which  act  upon  the  little  toe  only 

1.  Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  DigiU,  rtiiejp.378. 

3.  Abductor  Minimi  Digiti,  to  which  may  be  added  "%  y^  «  976. 
the  third  inferior  interosseous  muscle  under  the  name  o£^  >         '' 
3  Adductor  Minimi  DigiU.  )  *•    ••  380. 

Wft  find  then  on  taking  a  review  of  all  the  muscles,  which  operate 
directly  on  the  inferior  extremity,  that  there  are  on  the  region  of  the 
hip  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  twelve  muscles  ;  on  the  regbn  of  the 
thiffh,  fifteen,  without  the  subcruralis ;  on  the  region  of  the  leg  twelve ; 
and  on  the  region  of  the  foot  twenty ;  in  all  fifty-nine  muscles  for 
each  extremity,  or  one  hundred  and  eighteen  for  both.  We  find  too 
that  though  each  muscle  exercises  what  may  be  considered  its  chief 
and  leading  motion,  still  its  action  is  modified  by  its  own  course,  by 
its  combination  with  other  muscles,  and  by  its  own  extent,  as  for  ex- 
ample we  find  that  when  a  muscle  arises  in  one  region,  and  passes 
over  a  nccond  to  be  inserted  into  a  third,  it  will  act  upon  both  regions, 
but  produce  a  different  and  opposite  motion  in  the  two ;  as  hi  the 
case  of  the  rectus  femoris,  which  arises  from  the  pelvis,  passes  over 
tlie  whole  length  of  the  thigh,  and  is  finally  inserted  into  the  leg, 
through  the  patella  and  its  ligament.  The  leading  action  of  this 
muscle  is  to  extend  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  but  having  done  that  it 
can  then  flex  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis.  So  too  wiUi  many  other 
muscles  of  the  extremities.] 


SECTION  I. 


DISSECTION    or   THE   MUSCLES   OF   THE   THIGH. 

PiJLci  the  extended  limb  on  the  back  part,  raise  the  in- 
teguments jQrom  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  thigli» 
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and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  leg;  several  eutaneouii 
nerves,  veins,  and  lymphatic  vessels  are  met  with  in  this 
dissection;  the  nerves  are  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus, 
and  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve ;  they  pierce  the  fa^ia 
lata  near  Poupart's  ligament,  and  descend  chiefly  along  the 
anterior  and  outer  side  of  the  thigh.    The  cutaneous  veins 
are  branches  of  the  internal  saphena  vein ;  this  vessel  will 
be  found,  in  dissecting  the  leg  and  foot,  to  commence  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  latter,  and  to  ascend  alone  the  internal 
part  of  the  leg  and  knee  to  the  inner  and  forepart  of  the 
thi^h,  along  which  it  eontinues  its  course  towards  the 
groin ;  afad  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  below 
Poupart's  ligament  it  pierces  the  fascia  lata,  and  joins  the 
femoral  vein.    In  this  course  the  saphena  vein  receives 
several  cutaneous  branches,  and,  in  general,  just  bcsfore  it 
ends  in  the  femoral  it  is  joined  by  one  or  two  large  veins 
from  the  outer  and  forepart  of  the  thigh,  and  by  some 
smaller  branches  from  the  abdominal  parietes ;  some  cu- 
taneous branches  from  the  anterior  crural  and  lumbar 
nerves  accompany  this  vein  in  its  course  along  the  thigh. 
Beneath  the  integuments  the  thigh  is  invested  by  the  su- 
perficial fascia,  which  is  prolonged  around  it  from  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen ;  in  the  groin  this  fascia  is  thick 
and  laminated,  and  closely  connected  to  the  fascia  lata, 
particularly  to  its  cribriform  portion ;  but  inferiorly  and 
posteriorly  it  is  thin  and  loose,  and  differs  but  little  from 
the  ordinary  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue.    This  fascia 
may  be  easily  detached  from  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thi^h, 
except  in  the  groin ;  in  attempting  to  raise  it  in  this  region 
we  expose  the  superficial  inguinal  ganglia ;  these  are  eight 
or  ten  in  number :  five  or  six  of  them  are  placed  pcurallel 
to  Poupart's  ligament,  some  above,  others  below  it ;  two  or 
three  are  situated  lower  down  in  the  groin  than  these,  near 
the  termination  of  the  saphena  vein  ;  these  last  ganglia  lie 
on  the  fascia  lata ;  they  are  larger  than  the  former,  and 
are  parallel  to  the  saphena  vein.    Through  these  conglo- 
bate inguinal  ganglia  the  superficial  absorbents  of  the  low- 
er extremities  pass ;  also  those  from  the  external  parts  of 
generation.    Beneath  the  fascia  lata,  and  close  to  the  fe- 
moral vessels,  are  the  deep-seated  inguinal  ganglia ;  they 
are  small,  and  only  three  or  four  in  number;  the  deep- 
seated  absorbents  of  the  limb  pass  through  these.    The  in- 
teguments and  superficial  fascia  having  oeen  removed,  the 
fascia  lata  may  be  next  examined.    This  aponeurosis  sur- 
rounds the  thigh ;  it  is  very  strong  and  tendinous  external- 
ly, but  so  thin  and  weak  internally,  that  without  caution  it 
Is  apt  to  be  removed  along  witt^  the  integuments ;  it  is  at- 
tached superiorly  and  externally  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium ; 
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posteriorly  to  the  sacrum  and  coccyx :  on  the  ^lutseus  maz- 
imus  it  is  very  weak  and  thin,  but  at  the  anterior  border  of 
this  muscle  it  becomes  very  strong,  receiving  an  addition 
of  fibres,  both  from  the  tendon  of  that  muscle,  and  from 
the  tensor  vaginae  fcmoris ;  anteriorly  the  fascia  lata  is  at- 
tached to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  internally  to  the  rami  of 
the  ischium  and  pubis ;  as  this  aponeurosis  extends  down 
the  thigh,  it  contines  the  diiferent  muscles  in  their  situation, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  figure  of  the  limb ;  several  processes 
also  pass  in  from  its  internal  surface  to  form  septa  and 
sheaths  for  some  muscles,  and  to  bind  down  others  in  their 
place ;  to  many  of  these  processes  the  muscles  adhere,  so 
that  when  in  action  they  serve  to  make  the  fascia  more 
tense  and  resisting ;  these  processes  also  serve  to  increase 
the  surface  of  origin  or  attachment  of  several  muscles. 
Along  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh  the  fascia  lata  is  con- 
nected to  the  whole  length  of  the  Tinea  aspera,  also  to  the 
insertion  of  the  glutaeus  niaximus,  and  to  the  origin  of  the 
short  head  of  the  biceps ;  inferiorly  it  adheres  to  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur,  surrounds  the  knee-joint,  and  receives 
an  addition  of  fibres  from  the  different  tendons  in  this  re- 
gion ;  below  the  knee  it  is  continued  over  the  heads  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula  into  the  fascia  of  the  leg.  Numerous  fora- 
mina are  observable  in  the  fascia  lata,  particularly  at  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh ;  they  transmit  cuta- 
neous nerves  and  vessels :  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
holes  is  that  for  the  saphena  vein ;  it  is  situated  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  below  Poupart*s  ligament, 
and  may  be  most  distinctly  seen  by  dividmg  the  vein  on 
the  forepart  of  the  thigh,  and  raising  it  towards  the  abdo- 
men ;  this  opening  is  semilunar,  the  concavity  directed  up- 
wards ;  from  its  apparently  sharp  edge  the  fascia  is  reflect- 
ed backwards,  and  is  lost  on  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  ves- 
sels. That  part  of  the  fascia  which  is  internal  to  this  open- 
ing is  named  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata ;  it  covers 
the  pectino^us  muscle,  adheres  to  the  spine  and  linea  in- 
Dommata  of  the  pubis,  extends  behind  the  femoral  vessels, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  iliaca ;  that  part  of  the 
fascia  lata  external  to  the  saphenic  opening  is  called  the 
iliac  portion ;  it  covers  the  sartorious,  tensor  vagina%  rec- 
tus,  and  iliacus  internus  muscles,  and  is  continued  ob- 
liquely  in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a  ere" 
scenlic  or  falciform  procesa^  the  concavity  of  which  is  direct- 
ed downwards  ana  inwards ;  the  convexity  is  towards  the 
ilium,  and  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament ;  the  lower  cornu 
of  this  crcscentic  process  is  continuous  with  the  outer  cor- 
nu of  the  saphenic  opening,  and  the  upper  cornu  extends 
in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels  to  their  inner  side,  and  is 
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inserted  along  with  the  third  insertion  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment or  Gimbemaut's  ligament,  into  the  iinea  innominata, 
or  ilio  pectinsea.    Between  the  margin  of  the  falciform 

grocess  and  the  pubic  part  of  the  fascia  lata  is  a  thin  mem- 
rane,  perforated  by  numerous  vessels,  this  is  termed  the 
eribrifurm  fascia^  it  is  connected  on  either  side  to  the  iliac 
and  pubic  portions  of  the  fascia  lata,  and  extends  from  the 
saphena  vein  to  Poupart's  ligament,  in  front  of  the  femoral 
vessels ;  it  adheres  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  sheath  of  the 
latter,  or  to  the  fascia  transversalis ;  when  this  cribriform 
fascia  is  removed,  the  falciform  process  is  made  more  dis- 
tinct-— (See  Description  of  Crural  Hernia,  page  150.)  The 
fascia  lata,  in  some  situations,  particularly  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  limb,  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  laminss  of  fibres ; 
the  external  take  a  circular,  the  internal  a  longitudinal  di- 
rection ;  these  two  laminoe  are  very  distinctly  separated  at 
jthe  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh  by  the  insertion  of 
the  tensor  vaginse  femoris ;  the  deep  layer,  which  in  this 
situation  is  very  strong,  is  attached  to  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  hip  joint,  and  to  the  external  head  of  the  rec- 
tus muscle. — Raise  the  fascia  lata  from  the  anterior  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  thish,  several  muscles  will  come  into 
view,  the  femoral  vessels  also  in  the  groin  will  be  partially 
exposed,  they  are  still  somewhat  concealed  by  a  quantity 
of  adipose  substance,  and  by  a  few  deep-seated  lymphatic 
^nglia ;  when  these  are  removed,  we  always  find  the  vein 
mternai  to  the  artery,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  spine  of  the  pubis ;  immediately  external  to  the  vein  is 
the  artery  resting  on  the  psoas,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  external  to  the  artery  is  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  im- 
bedded between  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  and  covered  by  the 
fascia  iiiaca,  it  does  not,  therefore.  Lie  in  the  sheath  of  the 
vessels.  Clean  the  several  muscles  which  now  partially 
appear  on  the  forepart  of  the  thi^h ;  external  to  the  ves- 
sels, the  sartorius  and  tensor  vagime  are  first  seen ;  inter- 
nal to  the  vessels  are  the  pectinseus,  gracilis,  and  the  three 
adductors,  and  immediately  covermg  the  anterior  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  femur  are  the  rectus,  crurseus,  vastus 
intcrnus,  and  externus. 

MUSCLES  ON  THE  FOREPART  AND  SmSS  OF  THE  THIGH. 

These  are  eleven  in  number. 

1.  Tensor  vaginje  femoris,  at  the  upper  and  outer  part 
of  the  thigh,  narrow  above,  broad  and  thin  below,  arises 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  external  part  of  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium ;  it  forms  a  fleshy 
belly,  which  descends  obliq^uely  backwards,  and  is  insertea^ 
broad  and  thioy  into  a  duplicature  of  the  fascia  lata  on  the 

21* 
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ooteide  of  the  thigh,  about  three  inches  below  the  great 
trochanter ;  use^  to  make  tense  the  fascia*  to  rotate  the  uigh 
inwards ;  also,  to  assist  in  flexing  and  abductine  it  The 
origin  of  this  muscle  is  between  Uie  sartorius  ana  fflutseus 
medius :  between  these  muscles  it  descends,  covered  by  the 
fascia  lata ;  its  insertion  is  anterior  to  that  of  the  gluteus 
maximus  muscle. 

2,  Sartorius  is  the  longest  muscle  in  the  body,  thin  and 
flat  like  a  ribband,  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ex- 
tremities, situated  obliquely  along  the  anterior  and  inner 
side  of  the  thi^h,  arises  dj  short  tendinous  fibres  from  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  notch 
below  that  process,  it  soon  becomes  broad  and  fleshy,  ex- 
tends obliquely  across  the  thish  to  its  inner  side,  and  de- 
scending perpendicularly  to  the  knee  passes  behind  the 
condyle  of  the  femur ;  it  then  turns  forwards  and  outwards 
towards  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  intok 
which  it  is  inserted  below  the  tubercle,  by  a  long  flat  tendon, 
the  anterior  edge  of  which  is  attached  to  the  fascia  lata 
covering  the  knee-joint,  and  the  posterior  edge  sends  off  an 
aponeurosis  to  the  fascia  of  the  leg.  Use,  to  flex  the  leg 
upon  the  thigh,  also  the  latter  on  the  pelvis ;  to  adduct  the 
thigh  and  leg  obliquely,  so  as  to  cross  the  lower  extremi- 
ties ;  when  the  thigh  and  leg  are  extended,  it  assists  in  rais- 
ing and  advancing  forwards  the  whole  limb,  also  in  turning 
the  knee  outwards ;  in  standing,  it  also  supports  the  pelvis 
and  prevents  it  bendine  backwards  on  the  thigh.  This 
muscte  through  its  whole  extent  is  covered  only  by  the 
fascia  lata  ana  the  integuments,  its  superior  extremity  lies 
between  the  tensor  vaginae  and  the  iliacus  internus  mus- 
cles ;  its  inferior  extremity  expands  into  a  strong  aponeu- 
rosis, which  covers  and  adheres  to  the  tendons  of  the  semi- 
tendinosus  and  gracilis  muscles,  anterior  and  superflcial 
to  both  of  which  it  is  inserted ;  in  its  course  along  tne  thigh 
it  first  passes  over  the  psoas,  iliacus,  and  rectus  muscles, 
next  over  the  vastus  internus  and  adductor  muscles  and 
the  femoral  vessels,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strong 
aponeurosis ;  inferiorly  it  passes  over  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  of  the  knee,  between  the  tendons  of  the  adductor 
magnus'and  the  gracilis.  The  superior  third  of  this  mus- 
cle extends  in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  ilium  down- 
wards and  inwards,  forms  the  external  boundary  of  the  in-^ 
guinal  region,  and  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  ves- 
sels ;  the  middle  third  is  more  vertical  in  its  course,  and  is 
here  about  two  inches  broad,  and  completely  cohere  the 
femonil  vessels,  also  a  part  of  the  adductor,  and  vastus  in* 
ternus  muscles. 

[  Varieties,      Meckel  saw  oot  f  ubject  in  whioh  tUi  masolo  wm 
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wanting.    In  the  negro,  it  is  aoinetiniee  iband  nnimiaOj  hnrnd,  aii4 
■ometimee  it  preeents  a  middle  tendon.] 

3.  Rectus  Femoris,  long  and  flat*  rather  round  in  the 
centre,  placed  vertically  on  the  forepart  of  the  thigh,  arises 
by  two  tendons,  one  short,  strong,  anterior  and  internal, 
from  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  the 
other  longer,  broader,  and  more  curved  from  the  superior 
and  external  border  of  the  acetabulum,  and  from  the 
capsular  ligament ;  these  tendons  soon  uniting  form  a  strong 
fleshy  belly,  which  descends  almost  vertically,  with  a  slight 
inclination  inwards;  this  muscle  has  a  peculiar  pcnniform 
appearance,  it  is  also  tendinous  anteriorly  in  the  upper 
half,  so  that  the  sartorius  can  glide  over  it,  and  tendinous 
posteriori V  in  the  lower  half,  whereby  it  can  move  on  the 
surface  of  the  crurseus.  This  muscle  ends  in  a  flat  ten- 
don, which  is  inserted  along  with  the  vasti  and  cruneus 
into  the  upper  edge  of  the  patella,  a  few  fibres  pass  ante- 
rior to  this  bone,  and  are  continued  into  the  ligamentum 
•patellar,  which  descends  obliquely  outwards  to  the  tuber- 
cle of  the  tibia.  Use^  to  extend  the  leg  on  the  thieh,  and 
to  flex  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis ;  it  also  supports  and  draws 
forwards  the  pelvis  on  the  thi^h,  and  strengthens  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  the  hip  joint.  The  anterior  tendinous 
origin  of  this  muscle  is  covered  by  the  sartorius,  tensor 
vagina;,  and  iliacus  internus  muscles,  the  posterior  by  the 
glutsus  medius  and  minimus  muscles;  the  remainder  of  the 
muscle  is  only  covered  by  the  integuments  and  fascia ;  su- 
periorly this  muscle  lies  on  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
nip  joint  and  the  external  circumflex  vessels ;  in  the  rest 
of  its  course  on  the  crurseus  and  vasti  muscles,  to  which  it 
is  united  below,  so  that  some  describe  these  four  as  one 
muscle,  under  the  name  of  quadriceps  extensor  cruris.  Be- 
neath the  rectus  we  find  this  lar^e  mass  of  muscular  sub- 
stance, covering  the  front  and  sides  of  the  femur ;  it  may 
be  divided  superiorly  into  three  portions,  but  inferiorly 
these  are  inseparably  united ;  the  external  portion  is  nam- 
ed vastus  extcrnus,  the  internal,  vastus  internus,  and  the 
middle,  cruncus. 

4  Vastus  Externus,  much  larger  than  the  other  portionsi 
and  larger  above  than  below,  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  root  and  anterior  part  of  the  ^at  trochanter,  an- 
terior to  the  tendon  of  the  giutseus  maximus,  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  linea  aspera,  its  whole  lcne:th,  and  from  the 
oblique  ridg^  which  leads  to  the  external  condyle,  anterior 
to  the  short  bead  of  the  biceps ;  from  all  the  external  sur* 
face  of  the  bone,  and  from  the  fascia  lata,  the  fibres  des- 
cend dbliquely  forwards ;  the  supbrior  are  very  long,  the 
inHuior  ue  snorter  and  more  transver8e»  iiuertei  into  the 
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external  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  rectus,  also  into  the 
side  of  the  patella,  and  by  an  aponeurosis,  which  ;idheres 
to  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint,  into  the  head 
of  the  tibia.  Use,  to  extend  the  knee,  also  to  rotate  the  leg 
outwards ;  this  musole  is  partly  concealed  by  the  rectus ; 
its  external  surface  is  tendinous  above  and  lleshy  below, 
its  internal  is  tieshy  above  and  tendinous  below. 

5,  Vastus  Isternus,  smaller  and  shorter  than  the  last, 
arises  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  femur,  from  the  inter-tro- 
chanteric  line ;  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  linea  aspera,  its 
whole  length,  also  from  the  inner  side  of  the  femur,  the 
fibres  descend  obliquely  forwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
inner  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  rectus,  also  into  the  pat<'l- 
la,  and  by  an  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  inner  side  of 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee,  into  the  head  of  the 
tibia.  tV,  to  extend  the  knee  and  turn  the  lee:  a  little  in- 
wards. The  vastus  intcrnus  is  partly  concealed  by  tho 
rectus  and  sartorius,  its  origin  lies  anterior  to  the  insertion 
of  the  psoas,  pcctina^us,  and  adductor  muscl(»s,  and  over- 
laps the  cruraius,  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  vastus  ex- 
temus ;  its  internal  surface  is  tendinous  above*  and  fleshy 
below  ;  an  aponeurosis  from  the  two  vasti  covers  the  patel- 
la and  its  ligament,  also  the  sidt^s  of  the  joint  ;■  this  apone- 
rosis  is  ins<-'rt(^(l  into  the  head  of  the  tibia,  it  serves  to  sup- 
port the  patellji  in  its  situation,  and  to  protect  the  sides  of 
the  articulation  like  a  capsular  ligament ;  a  small  bursa  is 
situated  over  the  patella,  betwcx'u  this  aponeurosis  and  tho 
skin ;  the  insertion  of  the  vastus  extern  us  into  the  patella 
overlaps  that  of  the  vastus  intcrnus,  and  both  overlap  the 
cruncus,  from  which  \\w  vastus  externus  can  be  more  easi- 
ly sc^parated  above,  but  the  vastus  intcrnus  below. 

6.  (yRimjiiiJS,  shorten  than  (?ither  of  the  vasti,  between 
which  it  lies,  larger  and  more  tendinous  b<'low  than  above*, 
arises  fleshy  from  the  anterior  and  exttTual  part  of  the  fe- 
mur, commencing  at  the  int(^r-trochanteric  line,  and  ex- 
tending along  tliree- fourths  of  the  bono,  as  far  outwards  as 
the  linea  aspera  ;  it  d(xjs  not  adhen;  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  femur,  there  being  a  portio!i  of  tlu^  latter,  nearly  an 
inch  in  breadth  and  (extending  almost  tlie  whole  length  of 
the  bone,  to  which  no  muscular  fibre.  adh(»res ;  the  cnineus 
descends  close  to  the  ftMuur  to  its  inferior  third,  the  fibres 
then  incline  forwards,  become  tendinous  pcjsteriorly,  and 
are  separated  from  the  bone  by  a  large  bursa,  nnS  by  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fat ;  inserUd  into  the  upper  and 
outer  edge  of  the  patella,  also  into  th(»  synovial  membrane 
of  the  knee  behind  the  vasti,  particularly  the  external,  to 
which  it  is  here  intimately  united.  Use  to  assist  the  vasti 
and  tho  rectus  in  extending  the  leg.    This  muscle  is  cover- 
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ed  by  the  rectus  and  the  vasti,  from  the  latter  it  can  only 
be  separated  superiorly  by  tearing  a  few  muscular  fibres, 
and  tracing  some  large  nerves  and  vessels  that  pass  be- 
tween them.  The  large  bursa,  which  is  situated  behind 
the  lower  part  of  this  muscle,  is  attached  to  and  frequently 
communicates  with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint;  a 
few  muscular  fibres  are  generally  attached  to  this  mem- 
brane, and  have  been  described  as  a  distinct  muscle,  the 
Sub-crural  or  capsular,  this  arises  from  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  femur,  about  its  inferior  fourth,  passes  forwards 
and  downwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. Use,  to  raise  the  synovial  membrane  in  extension 
of  the  leg,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  contused  by  the  pa- 
tella. 

7.  Gracilis,  flat,  long,  and  thin,  broad  and  fleshy  above, 
round  and  tendinous  below,  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh,  immediately  beneath  the  integuments  and  fascia  ; 
arises  by  a  thin  short  tendon  from  the  lower  half  of  the 
symphysis,  and  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  descending  ra- 
mus of  the  pubis ;  it  soon  becomes  tleshy,  and  descends  ver- 
tically, one  edge  directed  forwards,  the  other  backwards, 
and  its  surfaces  leaking  one  inwards,  the  other  outwards ; 
about  the  inferior  fit^h  of  the  thigh  it  ends  in  a  round  ten- 
don which  passes  behind  the  inner  condyle,  and  then  turns 
forwards  along  with  the  tendon  of  the  sartorius,  behind  and 
beneath  which  it  lies  ;  inserted  into  the  superior  part  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  tibia,  uniting  with  the  sartorius  and 
semi- tend inosus,  but  superficial  to  the  latter.  Use,  toadduct 
the  leg  and  thigh,  to  bend  the  knee,  and  turn  the  leg  and 
foot  inwards.  The  origin  of  the  gracilis  is  between  the 
triceps  and  the  crus  penis;  its  whole  course  is  superficial, 
except  near  the  knee,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  sartorius ; 
its  insertion  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  sartorius,  and  superior 
to  that  of  the  semi-tendinosus  ;  the  saphena  vein  and  nerve 
are  situated  between  its  tendon  and  that  of  the  sartorius  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  but  these  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  fascia,  which  attaches  these  tendons  toge« 
ther,  the  vein  lying  superficial :  from  the  tendon  of  the  gra- 
cilis an  aponeurosis  is  sent  off  to  the  fascia  of  the  leg. 

8.  Pectin £us,  fiat,  triangular,  broad  above,  situated  at 
the  superior,  anterior,  and  mternal  part  of  the  thigh ;  arises 
fleshy  from  the  linoa  innominata  and  the  concave  surface 
below  it  on  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubis,  between  the 
spine  of  that  bone  and  the  ilio-pectina*al  eminence ;  it 
forms  a  flat  fleshy  belly,  which  descends  obliquely  out- 
wards and  backwards,  and  is  inserted  by  a  flat  tendon  into 
the  rough  ridge  which  leads  from  the  lesser  trochanter  to 
the  linea  aspenu    l/ite,  to  adduct  and  flex  the  thigh,  also» 
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to  rotate  it  outwards ;  it  may  also  serve  to  strengthen  the 
capsular  lig:ament  of  the  hip  joint  internally,  and  in  ad- 
duction of  tne  limb  to  draw  the  capsule  inwards  from  be- 
tween the  neck  of  the  femur  and  the  acetabulum.  The 
pectinoBuslies  between  the  psoas  magnus  and  the  adductor 
longus;  the  latter  overlaps  it;  it  is  covered  superiorly  by 
the  fascia  lata,  and  infcriorly  by  the  femoral  vessels ;  it 
covers  the  obturator  nerve  and  vessels,  the  external  obtura- 
tor muscle,  and  the  adductor  brevis ;  it  also  adheres  to  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  hip  joint 

[  Variety,  A  iiMure  somctimeB  divides  thii  muscle  into  two,  of 
which  the  lower  part  it  the  smallest.] 

Triceps  Adductor  Femoris  consists  of  three  portioDi^ 
which  pass  in  distinct  laminoe  from  the  pelvis  to  the  thigh. 

9.  Adductor  Longus,  Hat  and  triangular,  broad  below, 
is  situated  at  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  the  thigh,  su- 
perficial to  the  other  adductors  and  to  the  pcctinseus ;  it 
arises  by  a  short,  small,  but  strong  tendon  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  pubis,  between  its  spine  and  the  symphysis ; 
this  ends  in  a  broad  fleshy  belly,  which  descends  obliquely 
backwards  and  outwards,  and  is  inserted  by  a  broad  thin 
tendon  into  the  middle  third  of  the  linea  aspera,  between 
the  adductor  magnus  and  the  vastus  interuus,  to  both  of 
which  it  is  closely  united.  The  origin  of  this  muscle  lies 
between  the  pectma)us  and  the  gracilis,  and  above  the  ad- 
ductor brevis ;  its  insertion  is  behind  the  vastus  intemus, 
and  in  front  of  the  adductor  magnus ;  this  adductor  is  co- 
vered by  the  integuments  and  fascia  superiorly,  and  by  the 
sartorius  and  the  femoral  vessels  infcriorly  ;  it  lies  anterior 
to  the  two  following  muscles. 

[Varieties,  This  muscle  is  sometimes  divided  into  two,  hy  a  fis. 
sore,  and  sometimes  its  insertion  extends  lower  down  than  above  de. 
scribed,  by  its  tendon  running  into  tliat  of  the  adductor  mag^nos.] 

10.  Adductor  Brevis,  short,  flat,  ond  triangular,  is  situ- 
ated posterior  to  the  adductor  longus  and  pocttnteus, 
and  internal  to  the  psoas ;  arises  flat  and  tendinous  from  the 
anterior  inferior  surface  of  the  pubis,  between  the  gracilis 
muscle,  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  thyroid  hole  ;  it  soon 
ends  in  a  fleshy  belly,  which  passes  outwards,  backwards, 
and  a  little  downwards,  inserted  by  tendinous  slips  into  the 
superior  third  of  the  internal  root  of  the  linea  aspera,  ex- 
tending for  about  three  inches  below  the  lesser  tnx',hanter. 
The  origin  of  this  muscle  is  external  to  the  gracilis,  and 
concealed  by  the  adductor  longus  and  the  pectmeeus ;  as  it 
descends  it  is  covered  by  these  muscles,  except  a  small  por- 
tion near  its  insertion,  which  appears  between  them ;  this 
portion  is  posterior  to  the  femoral  and  profunda  vessels ; 
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its  insertion  is  anterior  to  that  of  the  adductor  ma^us ;  in 
the  tendon  of  this  adductor  one  or  two  large  openings  fre* 
qiientiy  exist  for  the  passage  of  some  of  the  perforating 
arteries. 

[Variety,  Thm  muscle  also  w  sometimes  divided  into  two  bj  a 
iissiire,  which  accordinff  to  Meckel,  is  analogous  to  the  same  muscle 
in  the  ape.    The  same  is  also  true  of  the  next  muscle.] 

11.  Adductor  Magnus,  the  longest  and  largest  of  the  ad- 
ductors, triangular,  the  base  attached  to  the  femur,  the 
apex  to  the  pelvis ;  arises  chiefly  fleshy  from  the  anterior 
surfoce  of  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis,  external  to 
the  gracilis,  also  from  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  ten- 
dinous from  the  external  border  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
latter ;  the  flbres  pass  outwards  with  different  degrees  of 
obliquity;  those  which  arise  fh)m  the  pubis  ascend  ob- 
liquely outwards,  those  from  the  ramus  or  the  ischium  pass 
outwards  and  downwards,  and  those  from  the  tuber  ischii 
more  directly  downwards;  inserted  fleshy  into  the  rough 
ridge  which  leads  from  the  ^reat  trochanter  to  the  linea  as- 
pera,  tendinous  and  fleshy  mto  the  linea  aspera,  and  by  a 
long  round  tendon  into  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur. 
The  superior  edge  of  this  muscle  has  a  twisted  appearance» 
it  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  quadratus  femoris;  several 
branches  or  the  internal  circumflex  vessels  pass  between 
these  muscles,  and  in  rotation  of  the  leg  inwards  the  lesser 
trochanter  projects  between  them;  the  middle  portion 
which  is  inserted  into  the  linea  aspera,  is  internal  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  elutffius  maximus,  and  to  the  origin  of  the 
short  head  of  the  biceps.  This  part  of  the  muscle  is  per- 
forated by  several  branches  of  the  perforatine  arteries ;  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  linea  aspera  this  muscle  appears  to 
separate  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  inserted  into 
the  linea  aspera,  between  the  vastus  internus  and  the  short 
head  of  the  biceps ;  the  other  is  continued  into  the  lonff 
tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  inner  condyle.  The  a£ 
ductor  maenus  is  covered  internally  by  the  gracilis,  and 
anteriorly  oy  the  long  and  short  adductors,  the  pectinaeus, 
part  of  the  sartorius,  and  the  femoral  vessels ;  posterior  to 
It  are  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  the  hamstring  muscles  ;  the 
tendinous  insertion  of  the  lower  part  of  this  muscle  is  in- 
timately connected  to  the  vastus  internus :  about  the  infe- 
rior fourth  of  the  thigh  there  is  a  large  oblique  opening  be- 
tween these  two  muscles,  through  which  the  femoral  ves- 
sels pass  into  the  popliteal  space,  U^  the  three  adduc- 
tors, m  addition  to  adducting  the  limb,  can  rotate  it  out- 
wards ;  they  also  serve  to  steady  and  support  the  pelvis  on 
tbe  thigh ;  the  long  and  short  adductors  can  also  flex  the 
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thigh  on  the  pelvis,  and  the  adductor  magnus  can  extend 
it,  when  it  has  been  flexed. 

In  dissecting  the  preceding  muscles,  we  observe  the  fol- 
lowing vessels  and  nerves. 

The  Femoral  Artery  pusses  from  under  Poupart's  ligament 
a'bout  midway  between  the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  spine 
of  the  ilium ;  it  thence  descends  obliquely  inwards  and 
backwards,  and  about  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  third 
of  the  thigh  it  perforates  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  mag. 
nus,  enters  the  poplita;al  space,  and  then  receives  the  name 
of  poplitseal  artery.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  or  in 
the  inguinal  region,  the  artery  is  covered  only  by  the  skin, 
superlicial  fascia,  some  lymphatic  ganglia,  and  the  fascia 
lata ;  in  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh  it  receives  the  addi- 
tional covering  of  the  sartorius,  and  beneath  this  of  a  very 
strong  tendinous  aponeurosis,  which  passes  from  the  ten- 
dons of  the  adductor  longus  and  magnus  over  the  artery 
and  vein,  and  joins  the  tendon  of  the  vastus  internus ;  in 
this  part  of  the  thigh  the  artery  is  enclosed  in  a  perfect 
tendinous  sheath,  consisting  anteriorly  of  the  aponeurosis 
just  mention(id,  posteriorly  and  internally  of  the  tendons 
of  the  adductors,  and  extt^rnally  of  the  vastus  internus : 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  slieath  the  artery  passes  into  the 
ham  through  a  large  oval  opening  which  is  bounde'd  supe- 
riorly by  the  adductor  longus  and  magnus,  externally  by 
the  vastus  internus,  internally  by  the  adductor  magnus, 
and  iuftriorly  by  the  united  tendons  of  the  adductor  mag- 
nus and  vastus  internus.  Tlie  femoral  artery  in  this  course 
first  passes  over  a  few  fibres  of  the  psoas,  next  over  the 
pectinajus  and  adductor  brcvis,  the  adductor  longus,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  miignus. 

The  femoral  artery,  immediately  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, gives  off,  1st,  some  cutaneous  branches ;  2nd,  small 
arteries  to  the  inguinal  ganglia;  I3rd,  about  two  inches  be- 
low Poupart's  ligament,  a  very  large  branch,  the  profunda , 
4th,  several  mu^^cular  bratiches  to  the  sartorius  and  vastus 
internus;  and  5th,  just  before  it  enters  the  ham  the  anasto- 
motica  magna,  which  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  inte- 
guments at  the  inner  side  of  the  knoe.  The  profunda  is  tho 
largest  branch  of  the  femoral;  it  descends  behind  that  ves- 
sel and  to  its  inner  side,  and  gives  stiveral  branches  to  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  nam«;ly,  the  ext(Mi>;il  and  internal  cir- 
cumflex, and  the  three  or  four  perforating  arteries.  (See 
Anatomy  of  the  Vascular  System.)  The ^m^>rfl/  rein  takes 
the  same  course  as  the  artery ;  in  the  groin  it  always  lies 
to  its  internal  or  pubic  side,  but  as  it  descends  it  becomes 
posterior  to  it  In  dissecting  the  muscles  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  thighy  numerous  branches  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve 
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are  met  with ;  this  nerve  in' the  groin  is  separated  into  se- 
veral branches,  many  of  these  become  cutaneous,  others 
pass  to  the  muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  and  two 
or  three  accompany  the  femoral  artery ;  one  of  these,  the 
nervus  saphenus,  enters  its  tendinous  sheath,  and  descending 
along  the  fore  uart  of  the  artery,  as  fur  as  the  opening  in 
the  tendon  of  the  triceps,  then  leaves  that  vesst^l,  descends 
between  the  tendons  of  the  sartorius  and  gracilis  muscles 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee ;  it  there  becomes  cutaneous, 
and  attaching  itself  to  the  saphena  vein,  it  accompanies 
this  vessel  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  to  the  internal 
ankle^— (Sec  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System.) 


SECTION  II. 

DISSECTION    OF    THE    POSTERIOR    PART    OF    THE    THIGH. 

Place  the  dt'tarhcd  extremity  on  its  fc^re  part,  with  a 
block  beneath  lh(j  hip  joint,  so  as  to  ilex  the  latter  slightly, 
and  thus  (extend  the  musrl(.'s  in  this  region.  Raise  the  inte- 
guments from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  liinl),  from  the 
cn.'st  of  the  ilium  to  the  calf  of  the  leg;  the  cutaneous 
nerves  which  are  met  with  in  this  dissection  are  branches 
from  the  lumbar  nerves,  from  the  sacral  jdexus  and  from 
the  sciatic  nerve.  The  cutaneous  veins  pass  in  different 
directions,  some  turn  round  the  inner  situ?  of  the  limb  to 
the  siiphena  vein,  others  pcmetrate  betw(M*n  the  muscles, 
and  jom  the  deep  veins  which  accompany  the  muscular  or 
the  perforating  arteries,  and  others  descend  to  the  popliteal 
space,  and  join  the  j)opliteal  or  the  lessiT  saphena  vein. 
1  he  fascia  lata  ov(T  the  gluta-us  maximus  is  weak,  but  an- 
terior to  that  muscle,  that  is,  covering  the  gluta'us  inedius, 
it  is  very  strong  and  adheres  to  the  surface  of  this  muscle, 
and  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  above  it ;  on  the  posterior  part 
of  the  thigh,  ihr  fascia  is  not  so  dens(>  as  on  the  outer  or 
anterior  part ;  inferiorly,  over  the  popliteal  region,  or  the 
ham,  it  is  ninc.h  stronger  than  above;  from  the  thigh  it  is 
continued  ov<  r  th**  muscles  of  the  leg,  in  which  situation  it 
may  be  examined  afterwards:  the  fascia  and  integuments 
being  removed,  the  muscles  should  be  cleanlv  dissected ; 
thesr.^  may  be  divided  into  the  musch?s  of  the  hip  and  of  the 
thigh. 

22 
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DISSECTION  OF  THE  KTTSCLES  OF  THE  HIP. 

These  are  nine  in  number,  viz.  the  three  elutsi,  the  pyri- 
formis,  the  gemini,  the  two  obturator,  and  the  quadrator 
femoris. 

1.  Gluteus  Maximus  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  pel- 
vis, also  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh ;  it  is  somewhat  square* 
one  edge  being  the  origin  and  attached  to  the  sacrum,  the 
opposite  edge  or  the  insertion  to  the  femur,  and  to  the  fas- 
cia lata,  the  other  edges  are  directed  one  upwards  and  for- 
wards, the  other  downwards  and  backwards.  The  inferior 
edge  is  thick  and  round,  and  covered  by  a  ^eat  quantity 
of  fat ;  this  forms  the  fM  cf  the  nates.  It  is  dimcult  to 
clean  the  surface  of  the  glutseus  maximus,  its  fasciculi  are 
so  coarse  and  rough,  this  may  be  facilitated  by  dissecting 
parallel  to  the  fibres,  that  is,  in  a  line  drawn  Kom  the  sa- 
crum towards  the  great  trochanter.  This  muscle  arises 
by  fleshy  and  short  aponeurotic  fibres,  from  the  posterior 
tifth  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  from  the  rough  surface  be- 
tween the  crest  and  the  superior  semicircular  ridge  on  this 
bone,  from  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  and  lumbar 
fascia,  from  the  tubercles  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
sacrum,  the  side  of  the  coccyx,  and  from  the  great  sciatic 
ligaments,  which  last  it  covers :  the  fibres  are  collected  into 
distinct  fasciculi,  which  descend  obliquely  outwards  and 
forwards,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  converging  a  little 
towards  the  thigh ;  the  lower  fibres  are  the  longest*  they 
all  form  a  strong  and  dense  mass,  particularly  below,  and 
end  in  a  flat  and  thick  tendon,  whose  external  surface  is 
rough  and  coarse,  but  the  Internal  smooth,  and  lined  by  a 
bursa  which  separates  it  from  and  allows  it  to  glide  over 
the  great  trochanter,  this  tendon  is  inserted  into  a  rough 
ridge  which  leads  from  the  trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera* 
also  into  the  upper  third  of  that  line,  and  by  a  tendinous 
expansion  into  the  fascia  lata,  covering  the  vastus  extemus 
musble.  Use,  to  extend  the  thigh,  also  to  abduct  and  rotate 
it  outwards,  to  support  and  extend  the  pelvis  and  the  trunk 
on  the  lower  extremity,  also  to  make  tense  the  fascia  lum- 
borum  and  the  fascia  lata.  The  glutseus  maximus  is  co- 
vered by  the  integuments,  by  a  considerable  depth  of  fat* 
and  by  a  thin  fascia  i  as  the  latter  approaches  the  upper 
edffe  of  the  muscle,  it  becomes  more  strong  and  adherent» 
and  is  thence  extended  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  glutseus 
medius,  to  which  it  adheres  very  closely,  and  is  then  in- 
serted into  the  crest  and  anterior  spine  of  the  ilium-  The 
glutseus  maximus  covers  the  tuber  ischii  and  all  the  mus 
cles  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  except  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  glutseus  medius,  which  is  covered  by  the 
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fhscia  just  now  mentioned ;  its  insertion  into  the  linea  as- 
pera  is  above  the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  and  betweeix 
the  vastus  extern  us  and  adductor  magnus ;  a  very  large 
bursa  lines  its  tendon,  and  is  expanded  over  the  trochanter 
and  a  portion  of  the  vastus  externus;  it  is  very  thin,  it 
usually  contains  much  synovial  fluid,  and  it  is  frequently 
intersected  by  tendinous  bands ;  a  smaller  bursa  is  often 
situated  below  it,  between  the  tendons  of  the  glutseus  maxi- 
mus  and  vastus  externus. 

Divide  this  muscle  by  a  perpendicular  incision,  and  se- 
pMirate  the  edges ;  several  muscles,  vessels,  Sue.  may  be  no- 
ticed, having  the  following  relation  to  each  other ;  com- 
mencing above,  we  see  the  glutseus  medius  muscle,  beneath 
this,  the  pyrifonnis,  and  between  these,  the  glutseal  vessels 
and  the  superior  glutseal  nerve ;  below  the  pyriform  mus- 
cle we  remark  the  great  sciatic  and  some  smaller  nerves, 
also  the  sciatic  and  pudic  vessels,  all  escaping  from  the 
pelvis  by  the  lower  part  of  the  sciatic  notch ;  next  in  order 
are  thegemelli  muscles  surrounding  the  tendon  of  the  obtu- 
rator internus,  below  these  is  the  quadratus  femoris,  paral- 
lel to  the  superior  fibres  of  the  abductor  magnus;  the 
great  sciatic  ligament,  the  tuber  ischii,  and  the  superior 
attachment  of  the  hamstring  muscles  are  seen  in  this  dissec- 
tipn,  also  several  small  arteries  and  veins,  and  a  considera- 
ble Quantity  of  loose  watery  cellular  tissue,  which  sur- 
rounos  the  sciatic  nerve  in  its  course,  through  the  depres- 
sion between  the  trochanter  and  tuber  ischii. 

2.  Glutjeus  Medius,  triangular,  flat,  thinner  than  the  last 
described  muscle,  is  e^i^posed  by  dividing  the  glutseus  maxi- 
mus  and  dissecting  off  the  strong  fascia  which  extends  from 
its  anterior  ed^  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  arises  by  fleshy 
and  aponeurotic  fibres  from  the  deep  surface  of  this  fascia, 
from  the  three  anterior  fourths  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium,  from  the  superior  semicircular  line  or  ridge 
which  leads  from  the  anterior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  sciatic  notch,  and  from  the  surface 
of  the  ilium,  above  and  below  that  ridge ;  the  fibres  descend 
in  difierent  directions,  the  middle  perpendicularly,  the  an- 
terior, which  are  very  short,  and  the  posterior,  which  are 
long,  obliquely ;  they  all  converge  into  a  strong  and  broad 
tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  upper  and  outer  part  of 
the  great  trochanter,  and  is  attached  anteriorly  to  tne  ten- 
don of  the  glutseus  minimus.  Use,  to  abduct  the  thigh ;  its 
posterior  fibres  can  extend  and  rotate  it  outwards,  its  ante- 
rior fibres  can  flex  and  rotate  it  inwards ;  it  also  serves  to 
maintain  the  pelvis  in  equilibrio  on  the  femur,  as  when 
standing  on  one  leg.  This  muscle  is  covered  in  part  by 
the  glutSBUJ  mazimuj;  the  anterior  and  larger  portion  u 
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covered  only  by  the  integuments  and  fascia  lata ;  it  lies  on 
the  glutceus  minhnus,  its  posterior  edge  is  parallel  to  the 
pyriform  muscle,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  gluteal  ves- 
sels and  nerves ;  the  anterior  edge  is  nearly  parallel  to  and 
behind  the  tensor  vaginie  muscle,  is  united  to  it  above,  but 
separated  from  it  below  by  a  quantity  of  fat,  and  by  seve- 
ral branches  of  the  external  circumflex  vessels  and  nerves. 

3.  Glutj^us  Minimus,  is  exposed  by  detaching  from  its 
origin  the  glutoius  medius ;  small,  semicircular,  more  ten- 
dinous than  the  last,  it  arises  from  the  inferior  semicircular 
ridge  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  rough  sur- 
face between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum  ;  the  fibres 
converge  as  they  descend,  and  end  in  a  strong  round  twist- 
ed tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  great  trochanter,  first  passing  over  a  small  bur- 
sa. Use,  similar  to  the  last,  it  also  strengthens  the  iliofe- 
moral articulation,  and  as  it  adheres  to  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, it  can  draw  this  out  of  the  joint  in  abduction  of  the 
thigh.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  the  glutaeus  medius,  and 
a  little  overlapped  by  the  tendon  of  the  pyriformis,  it  covers 
the  capsular  ligament  and  the  external  tendon  of  the  rectus. 

4.  Pyriformis,  is  of  a  flattened  triangular  form,  the  base 
at  the  sacrum  within  the  pelvis,  the  apex  at  the  trochanter ; 
situated  partly  within  the  pelvis,  partly  behind  the  hip 
joint,  nearly  parallel  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  glutieus 
minimus ;  it  arises  within  the  pelvis  by  three  tendinous  and 
fleshy  fasciculi,  from  the  anterior  or  concave  surface  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  divisions  of  the  sacrum ;  it  also 
receives  a  few  fi])res  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  great 
sciatic  ligament,  and  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
ilium ;  the  fibres  form  a  thick  fleshy  belly,  which  passing 
through  the  great  sciatic  notch,  descends  obliquely  out- 
wards and  a  little  forwards,  and  is  inserted  by  a  round  ten- 
don into  the  upper  part  of  the  digital  fossa,  at  the  root  of 
the  great  trochanter  above  the  tendons  of  the  gemelli,and 
obturator  muscles,  to  which  it  is  connected.  Use^  to  abduct 
the  thigh,  to  extend  and  rotate  it  outwards,  it  can  also  act 
on  the  capsular  ligament  in  the  same  manner  as  the  glu- 
tsBus  minimus.  Within  the  pelvis  this  muscle  lies  on  the 
sacrum  and  is  covered  by  the  hypogastric  vessels,  the  scia- 
tic plexus  of  nerves,  and  the  rectum  ;  the  sciatic  nerve  of- 
ten perforates  it,  near  its  lower  margin  ;  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  pelvis  this  muscle  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  maximus* 
and  is  parallel  to,  but  not  covered  by  the  glutajus  medius  ; 
it  adheres  to  the  rnpsular  ligament,  and  is  superior  to  the 
gemelli,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  sciatic  nerve  and 
vessels  ;  this  muscle  divides  the  sciatic  notch  into  two  partSf 
through  the  superior  pass  the  glutseal  vessels  and  nervei^ 
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through  the  inferior  the  sciatic  and  pudic  vessels,  the  scia- 
tic nerve  and  several  smaller  branches  of  the  sacral  plexus 
of  nerves.  To  expose  the  following  five  small  rotator  mus- 
cles of  the  hip  jomt,  draw  to  either  side  the  great  sciatic 
nerve,  and  remove  the  surrounding  loose  cellumr  tissue. 

[  Variety.  This  muscle  is  sometimes  dmdcd  by  the  mat  sciatic 
nerve  as  it  passes  out  of  the  pelvis.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  this 
occurs  roost  commonly,  when  there  is  also  an  anomaly  of  the  nerve 
iiselU  which  consists  in  its  high  bifurcation,  one  trunk  coming  out 
in  the  usual  situation,  beneath  the  pyriform  muscle,  and  the  other, 
perforating  the  muscle.] 

5.  6,  Gemelli,  two  small  muscles  behind  the  ilio-fcmoral 
articulation  between  the  ischium  and  the  trochanter,  the 
suFEBioR  arises  narrow  and  fleshy  from  the  spine  of  the 
ischium :  the  fibres  pass  outwards  above  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator  internus,  and  are  inserted  with  it  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  digital  fossa  of  the  great  trochanter.  Inferior 
arises  also  fleshy,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tuber  ischii, 
and  from  the  great  sciatic  ligament,  the  fibres  run  parallel 
to  the  former,  and  are  also  inserted  into  the  digital  fossa. 
Use,  to  rotate  the  thigh  outwards,  also  to  abduct  it,  to 
strengthen  the  capsular  ligament  and  to  confine  the  obtu- 
rator tendon  in  its  situation.  These  muscles  are  concealed 
by  the  gluta3us  maximus  and  the  sciatic  nerve ;  they  are 
placed  between  the  pyriformis  and  the  quadratus  femoris 
muscles :  they  form  a  sort  of  sheath  around  the  tendon  of 
the  obturator  internus,  and  adhere  to  its  edges ;  they  appear 
as  portions  of  this  muscle  added  to  it  as  it  escapes  from  the 
pelvis :  the  inferior  is  the  larger  of  the  two :  the  superior 
IS  inserted  between  the  pyriformis  and  the  obturator  inter- 
nus, and  the  inferior  between  the  tendons  of  the  obturator 
internus  and  extemus :  they  both  adhere  to  the  capsular 
ligament 

[  Varieties,  These  muscles  are  both  wanting  in  some  subjects ; 
in  others  one  only,  the  superior,  is  wanting,  which  is  said  to  be  analo. 
gous  with  the  ape.] 

7.  Obturator  Internus,  is  situated  partly  within  the  pel- 
vis and  partlv  behind  the  ilio-femoral  articulation ;  some- 
what triangular,  the  base  within  the  pelvis,  the  apex  at  the 
groat  trochanter,  arises  by  aponeurotic  and  fleshy  fibres 
within  the  pelvis  from  the  superior  or  pelvic  surface  of  the 
obturator  or  thyroid  ligament,  and  from  all  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  foramen  of  that  name,  except  at  the  upper 
part  where  the  obturator  nerve  and  vessels  pass  through : 
beneath  these  a  ligamentous  arch  is  extended,  and  from 
this  some  fibres  of  this  muscle  proceed  ;  it  also  arises  from 
the  pubis  internally,  and  from  the  ischium  inferiorly,  and 

22* 
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from  a  thin  but  strong  facpcia  of  the  same  namei  which  oa- 
rers this  muscle  and  separates  it  fh>m  the  levator  ani  mus« 
cle ;  the  fibres  descend  obliquely  outwards  and  backwards, 
converging  towards  the  lesser  sciatic  notch,  which  is  be- 
tween the  spine  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium ;  the 
fibres  here  end  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  turning  outwards, 
winds  round  the  cartilaginous  puUy-like  surface  which  the 
ischium  here  presents ;  a  loose  bursa,  and  one,  in  genera], 
containing  a  quantity  of  synovia,  is  here  interposed  be- 
tween this  tendon  and  the  bone ;  the  tendon  now  runs  out- 
wards on  the  dorsum  of  the  pelvis,  between  the  gemelli 
muscles,  and  is  inserted  into  the  digital  fossa  of  the  great 
trochanter,  l/ae,  to  abduct  and  rotate  the  thigh  outwards ; 
it  may  also  act  on  the  capsular  ligament  This  muscle 
within  the  pelvis  is  covered  by  the  peritoneeum,  tiie  pelvic 
fascia,  levator  ani  muscle,  and  by  a  strong  aponeurosis, 
termed  the  obturator  fascia,  which  serves  to  give  origin  to 
some  fibres  both  of  the  obturator  muscle  and  of  the  levator 
ani,  between  which  it  is  interposed;  the  obturator  fascia 
is  the  external  layer  of  the  pelvic  fascia ;  it  adheres  supe- 
riorly to  the  ilium  and  pubis,  and  is  inserted  inferiorly  into 
the  great  sciatic  ligament,  into  the  tuberosity  and  ramus 
of  the  ischium,  also  into  the  ramus  of  the  pubis,  it  here  be- 
comes continuous  with  the  triangular  ligament  of  the 
urethra ;  this  fascia  is  closely  connected  to  the  obturator 
internus  muscle,  except  inferiorly  where  the  internal  nu- 
dic  nerve  and  vessels  intervene.  As  the  obturator  tenaon 
is  passing  through  the  sciatic  notch,  its  deep  surface  is  di- 
vided into  four  or  five  distinct  tendons,  which  are  lined  by 
the  synovial  membrane,  and  connected  to  each  other  like 
80  many  plaits  or  folds ;  the  pudic  vessels  lie  external  to 
this  tendon  in  this  situation ;  the  continuation  of  the  tendon  to 
its  insertion  has  the  same  relations  as  the  gemelli  muscles. 
8.  QuADRATUs  Femoris,  orises  by  fleshy  and  a][)oneurotic 
fibres  from  the  external  surface  or  the  tuber  ischii,  anterior 
to  the  tendon  of  the  semi-mem brunosus,  the  fibres  pass 
transversely  outwards,  and  are  inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy 
into  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  ^reat  trochanter, 
and  into  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line.  Use,  to  ad- 
duct  and  rotate  the  thigh  outwards :  this  muscle  is  covered 
by  the  glutseus  maximus  and  sciatic  nerve ;  its  origin  is 
also  concealed  by  the  hamstring  muscles  ;  it  is  parallel  to 
and  between  the  gemelli  and  the  adductor  magnus ;  its  low- 
er border  is  overlapped  by  the  latter ;  it  covers  the  obturator 
externus,  the  lesser  trochanter,  and  the  insertion  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus.  Divide  this  muscle,  and  a  little  dissection  will 
expose  the  following,  particularly  if  the  gracilis,  adductoff 
and  pectinseus  muscles  have  been  previously  removed. 
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[VmUtm$,  Thif  mnaele  is  iQiiietimei  wmtiiii^.  Verj  rarely  it 
a  found  to  eunaiflt  of  a  large  number  of  faaciculi,  it  m  man  prone 
than  many  aotclea,  to  a  fatty  transfonnation.] 

9.  OBTuixTOR  ExTSENUs,  situated  at  the  superior,  pos- 
terior, and  internal  part  of  the  thigh,  somewhat  triangular 
or  pyramidal,  the  base  towards  the  pubis,  the  apex  at  the 
trochanter,  arises  fleshy  from  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
thyroid  or  obturator  ligament,  and  from  the  surrounding 
surface  of  the  pubis  and  ischium,  the  fibres  descend  ob- 
liquely outwards  and  backwards  behind  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  in  a  sort  of  notch  or  groove  between  the  tuber  ischii 
and  the  ed^  of  the  acetabulum ;  here  they  end  in  a  strong 
tendon,  which  ascends  a  little  behind  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
then  runs  directly  outwards  along  the  inferior  gemellus, 
and  adhering  to  the  capsular  ligament,  is  inserted  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  digital  fossa.  Use^  to  adduct  the  thigh, 
and  to  rotate  it  outwards ;  it  also  supports  and  strengthens 
the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  ilio-femoral  articula- 
tion, particularly  in  abduction  of  the  thigh.  This  muscle 
is  placed  in  a  very  deep  situation,  being  covered,  anteriorly, 
by  the  adductor  brevis  and  pectinaeus,  also  by  the  obtura- 
tor nerve  and  vessels,  internally  by  the  adductor  muscles, 
externally  by  the  joint,  and  posteriorly  by  the  quadratus 
femoris  and  glutseus  maximus. 

The  several  small  muscles  just  described,  in  addition  to 
their  individual  actions,  effect  the  common  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  ilio-femoral  articulation.  The  capsular 
ligament  of  this  joint  is  covered  anteriorly  by  the  rectus, 
psoas,  and  iliacus ;  internally  by  the  pectineeus  and  obtu- 
rator extemus ;  externally  by  the  tendon  of  the  rectus,  the 
glutseus  minimus  and  medius,  posteriorly  bjr  the  pyriform, 
gemelli,  obturator  tendons  quadratus  femoris,  and  glutsBus 
maximus,  and  inferiorly  by  tne  tendon  of  the  obturator  ex- 
ternus.  Many  of  these  muscles,  like  the  small  capsular 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  ioint,  guard  against  dislocation  in 
the  different  motions  of  the  limb,  and  also  serve  to  protect 
the  capsular  ligament  by  drawing  it  out  of  the  angle  which 
is  formed  between  the  acetabulum  and  the  neck  of  the  fe- 
mur in  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  limb. 

In  dissecting  the  foregoing  muscles,  several  vessels  and 
nerves  must  have  been  remarked ;  the  former  are  derived 
from  the  hypogastric  or  internal  iliac  vessels ;  the  latter 
from  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves ;  the  arteries  are  the  glu- 
teal, sciatic,  and  pudic.  The  gluteal  artery  escapes  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  sciatic  notch,  above  the  pyriform 
muscle,  and  immediately  divides  into  several  branches; 
these  are  distributed  to  the  three  gluteei  muscles.  The 
seialie  ariery  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  urough  the  lower  part 
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of  the  great  sciatic  notch,  below  the  pyriformis ;  its  prin<- 
cipal  branches  descend  between  the  tuber  ischii  and  the 
great  trochanter,  and  arc  lost  in  the  surrounding  muscles. 
The  piidic  artery  escapes  from  the  pelvis  along  with  the  last 
described  vessel ;  it  soon,  however,  re-enters  the  cavity 
through  the  lesser  sciatic  notch,  and  pursues  its  course  for- 
wards and  inwards  towards  the  perinaeum  and  pubis,  lying 
at  first  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  obturator  internus, 
and  afterwards  on  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubis,  its 
branches  arc  distributed  to  the  external  organs  or  genera- 
tion, and  to  the  muscles  in  the  perinaeum.  (See  Anatomy 
of  the  Vascular  System.)  Each  of  these  arteries  have 
their  corresponding  veins,  which  take  a  similar  course,  and 
terminate  in  the  internal  iliac  vein.  The  nerves  which  are 
found  in  this  situation  are  the  superior  and  inferior  glutseal, 
the  posterior  cutaneous,  the  pudic,  the  great  and  lesser  sci- 
atic ;  these  are  all  branches  of  the  sacral  plexus.  The  lu- 
pericr  glutical  nerve  accompanies  the  glutasal  artery,  and  is 
distributed  principally  to  the  gluteeus  medius  and  minimus 
muscles.  The  inferior  glutceal  nerve  escapes  below  the  py- 
riform  muscle,  and  is  distributed  principally  to  the  glu- 
teus maxim  us.  The  inferior  or  lesser  sciatic  nerve  accom- 
panies the  last  through  the  sciatic  notch,  descends  obliquely 
mwards  round  the  tuber  ischii,  and  is  distributed  to  tho 
surrounding  muscles  and  integuments.  The  'posterior  cxUa- 
neous  nerve  also  passes  through  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
sciatic  notch,  descends  beneath  the  glut£cus  maximus,  and 
then  becoming  cutaneous,  divides  into  several  long  branch- 
es, which  may  be  traced  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
thigh,  even  to  the  leg,  where  in  general  they  will  be  found 
to  communicate  with  the  posterior  cutaneous  nerves  of  that 
region.  The  pudic  nerves  take  the  same  course  as  the  pudio 
artery,  and  terminate  in  corresponding  branches.  The 
great  sciatic  or  posterior  crural  nerte,  is  the  largest  nerve  in 
the  body ;  it  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  below,  but  often 
through  the  pyriform  muscle,  descends  behind  the  hip  joint 
in  the  fossa  oetwcen  the  trochanter  and  tuber  ischii,  cover- 
ed by  the  glutteus  maximus,  and  passing  over  the  gemelli, 
obturator,  and  quadratus  muscles ;  its  course  alon^  the  back 
of  the  thigh,  and  its  branches,  shall  be  considered  after  the 
dissection  of  the  following  muscles. 

DISSECTION    OF    THE    MUSCLES   ON    THE    BACK    PART    OP    THE 

THIGH. 

The  fascia  in  this  situation  has  been  already  noticed : 
the  muscles  are  only  three  in  number,  and  are  commonly 
called  hamstring  muscles ;  the  semi-tendinosus  and  seim* 
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membranosus  form  the  inner,  the  biceps  the  outer  ham- 
string. 

Biceps  Flexor  Criteis,  consists  of  a  long  and  short 
head  ;  the  long  head  arises  frum  the  outer  and  back  part 
of  the  tuber  ischii  in  common  with  the  semi-tendinosus, 
this  descends  obliquely  outwards,  and  soon  ends  in  a  thick 
fleshy  belly ;  about  the  inferior  third  of  the  thigh  it  joins, 
at  an  acute  angle,  the  short  head,  which  arises  fleshy  from 
the  linea  aspera,  between  the  vastus  extern  us  and  the  ad- 
ductors, commencing  below  the  insertion  of  the  glutaeus 
maximus,  and  continuing  to  within  two  inches  of  the  exter- 
nal condyle ;  here  the  muscle  ends  in  a  strong  tendon, 
which  descends  at  first  behind  the  knee,  then  turns  forwards 
and  outwards  towards  the  head  of  the  fibula,  into  which  it 
is  inserted;  the  tendon  is  here  divided  in  general  by  the  ex- 
ternal lateral  ligament  into  two  fasciculi,  the  superficial  of 
which,  in  addition  to  its  attachment  to  the  head  of  the  fibula, 
is  also  inserted  into  the  fascia  of  the  leg ;  and  the  deep  fas- 
ciculus which  is  also  inserted  into  the  fibula,  sends  some 
fibres  to  the  head  of  the  tibia.  Use,  to  flex  the  knee-joint, 
also,  by  its  long  head,  to  extend  the  thigh  and  rotate  the 
whole  limb  outwards ;  the  long  head  can  also  fix  the  pelvis, 
and  prevent  it  and  the  trunk  from  bending  forwards  on  the 
head  of  the  femur.  The  superior  fifth  of  this  muscle  is 
concealed  by  the  gluteus  maximus,  the  remainder  is  co- 
vered by  the  integuments  and  fascia,  and  descends  between 
the  vastus  extcrnus  and  semi-ten dinosus,  forming  the  outer 
hamstring ;  the  long  head  passes  over  the  scmi-mcmbra- 
nosus,  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  the  triceps  muscles ;  it  also 
conceals  the  short  head  :  inferiorly  the  biceps  passes  over 
the  external  articular  vessels  and  the  external  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius  muscle,  and  forms  the  outer  hamstring. 

[  Varieties,  The  short  head  is  sometimes  wantine  which  is  analo- 
gouH  to  some  of  the  inferior  animals ;  sometimes  tnere  is  a  slender 
third  head  from  the  tuher  ischii,  or  the  long  head,  which  runs  down 
the  leg  into  the  tcndo  achillis ;  this  is  analogous  to  other  mammalia.] 

2.  Semi-tendinosus,  large,  flat,  and  fleshy  above,  round 
and  tendinous  below,  arises  by  fleshy  fibres  from  the  tu- 
berosity of  the  ischium  in  common  with  the  long  head  of 
the  biceps,  also  from  the  inner  or  anterior  edge  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  latter  for  about  three  inches;  it  descends  ob- 
liquely inwards,  and  about  four  inches  above  the  knee  it 
ends  m  a  long  round  tendon,  which  passing  behind  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  is  then  reflected  forwards  bctweqn  the 
tendon  of  the  semi-membranosus  and  the  internal  head  of 
the  gastrocnemius,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  angle  of 
the  tibia  below  its  tubercle,  inferior  and  posterior  to  the 
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tendons  of  the  gracilis  and  sartorius,  to  which  it  is  conned* 
ed :  from  the  convex  edge  of  the  tendon  an  aponeurosis  is 
eiven  olS,  which  joins  the  fascia  of  the  leg.  Ute^  to  flex  the 
knee  and  rotate  the  leg  inwards,  to  extend  the  thigh,  to  sup. 
port  the  pelvis»  and  prevent  the  trunk  falling  forwaras. 
This  muscle  is  coverea  superiorly  by  the  gluteeus  roaxiraus ; 
the  rest  of  its  course  is  superficial,  a  transverse  line  usual* 
ly  intersects  it  about  its  centre. 

[Variety,      This  muscle  is  sometimes  divided  into  three  parts,  hj 
two  Uniisvene  tendinoiis  lines.] 

3.  Semi-membbamosus,  beneath  the  semi-tendinosus,  flat 
and  aponeurotic  superiorly,  thick  and  fleshy  in  the  middlei 
round  and  tendinous  below ;  arises  b]^  a  flat  tendon  from 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  tuber  ischii ;  this  descends 
obliquely  inwards,  ends  in  a  fleshy  belly,  which  retains  this 
muscular  structure  lower  down  than  either  of  the  former 
muscles,  a  little  above  the  knee  it  ends  in  a  round  tendon* 
which  pusses  behind  the  internal  condyle,  and  divides  into 
three  processes,  one  of  which  passes  outwards,  another 
downwards,  and  a  third  forwards;  the  first  is  a  broad 
aponeurosis,  which  ascends  obliquely  outwards,  beneath 
the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  over  the  back  part 
of  the  knee-joint,  and  is  inserted  into  the  external  condyle 
of  the  femur ;  this  aponeurosis  has  been  termed  the  poste- 
rior ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  or  the  ligameju  of  WinsUno ; 
the  second  is  a  strong  and  broad  fascia,  which  descends 
over  the  poplitaeus  muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior 
part  of  the  heads  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  is  also  con- 
tinuous with  the  fascia  of  the  leg ;  the  third  process  ap- 
pears the  continuation  of  the  tendon,  it  turns  forwards  be- 
neath the  internal  lateral  ligament,  round  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  into  which  it  is  inserted,  Use^  to  extend  the  thigh  on 
the  pelvis,  and  to  support  the  latter  on  the  thigh,  to  flex  the 
knee  and  to  rotate  the  leg  inwards ;  it  also  strengthens  the 
back  part  of  the  knee,  and  can  draw  the  synovial  mem- 
brane out  of  the  angle  of  the  joint  This  muscle,  at  its 
origin,  lies  external  to  the  other  hamstring  muscles ;  it  is 
covered  at  first  by  the  semi-tendinosus,  biceps,  omd  gluteus 
maximus,  inferiorly  it  is  superficial;  above,  is  passes  over 
the  (juadratus  fcmoris  and  adductor  maenus  muscles;  be- 
low it  overlaps  the  popliteal  vessels,  and  the  internal  head 
of  the  gastrocnemius,  from  which  last  it  is  separated  by  a 
bursa ;  the  sciatic  nerve  is  on  its  outer,  the  gracilis  on  its 
inner  side. 

[This  muscle  togrether  with  the  last  forms  the  inner  hamstilng.J 

The  arteries  which  are  met  with  in  the  dissection  of  these 
muscles  are  branches  of  the  sciatic,  circunifle3[»  perforatingi 


md  «rtioular»  the  numerous  nunificattons  of  these  Tesede 
are  distributed  to  the  hamstriag  and  adductor  muscles,  and 
are  accompanied  by  their  corresponding  veins;  the  prin* 
cipal  nerve  in  this  situation  is  the  grtat  »ciatic;  from  the 
back  part  of  the  hip  joint  this  large  nerve  descends  along 
the  back  of  the  ihvgn  to  the  upper  part  of  the  popliteiu 
■paccb  where  it  divides  into  the  peroneal  and  posterior 
tibial  nerves;  in  this  course  it  is  covered  at  first  by  the 

Slutseus  mazimus*  afterwards  by  the  biceps  and  semi-ten- 
inosus,  and  inferiorly  bv  the  integuments  and  fascia ;  hav^ 
ing  passed  over  the  quadratus  femoris  and  the  other  small 
muscles  at  the  back  of  the  hip  joint,  it  next  lies  on  the  ad- 
ductor magnus,  and  inferiorl3r  on  a  quantity  of  adipose  sub* 
stance.  Tne  sciatic  nerve  gives  off  several  cutaneous  and 
muscular  filaments,  in  addition  to  its  two  terminating 
blanches,  the  peroneal  and  the  posterior  tibial ;  the  pertm" 
aal  nerve  takes  the  course  of  the  bleep  tendon  towards  the 
head  of  the  fibula,  where  it  divides  mto  several  branches 
which  are  distributed  to  the  integuments  and  muscles  on 
the  outer  and  forepart  of  the  leg,  as  will  be  described  in 
the  dissection  of  that  region.  The  posterior  tibial  nerve  ac- 
companies the  popliteal  vessels  through  the  space  of  that 
name,  which  space  the  students  should  next  examine. 

The  popliteal  space  is  situated  behind  the  knee-joint,  ex- 
tending upwards  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  thigh,  and 
downwards  for  about  one-sixth  of  the  leg ;  it  is  somewhat 
oval,  is  bounded  internally  by  the  inner  hamstring,  and  the 
internal  head  of  the  gastrocnemius;  externally  by  the 
biceps,  external  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  the  plan- 
taris;  it  is  covered  by  the  integuments  and  by  a  strone 
fascia,  which,  derived  from  the  fascia  lata,  is  strengthened 
by  adhering  to  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  to  the  ad- 
joining tendons ;  this  fascia  serves  to  approximate  the  sides 
of  this  region,  and  thus  to  give  to  it  a  considerable  depth. 
The  popliteal  space  is  bounded  before  by  the  fiat  surface 
of  the  remur,  by  the  back  part  of  the  joint  covered  by  the 
ligament  of  Wmslow,  by  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  by  the 
popliteus  muscle ;  in  this  region  are  contained  the  termi- 
nating branches  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  the  popliteal  artery 
and  vein  with  their  branches ;  also  some  lymphatic  ganglia 
and  much  adipose  substance.  The  nerves  are  superficial 
and  external  to  the  vessels,  that  is,  nearer  to  the  biceps ; 
the  vessels  are  close  to  the  bone,  and  near  to  the  semi^ 
membranosus  muscle,  the  vein  being  superficial  and  a  little 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery ;  two  or  three  lymphatic 
ganglia  are  connected  to  the  latter ;  and  a  quantity  of  fat, 
which  is  of  a  peculiar  soft  consistence,  intervenes  between 
Jbe  nerve  and  TeaeoUk    The  courae  ci  the  peronauil  nerve 
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has  been  already  noticed ;  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  descends 
nearly  vertically  between  the  namstring  muscles  and  tha 
heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  then  runs  beneath  the  sol- 
seus,  and  over  the  popliUeus ;  above  it  lies  to  the  outer  sida 
of,  and  at  some  distance  from,  the  artery,  but  below  it  is  in 
close  contact  with  it,  and  to  its  tibial  or  inner  side,  it  then 
accompanies  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  down  the  leg,  and 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  heel,  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  in 
which  course  it  shall  be  examined  afterwards ;  in  the  ham 
this  nerve  sends  off  muscular  branches,  also  the  posterior 
or  external  saphenus  nerve,  which  accompanies  the  posterior 
saphena  vein  along  the  back  of  the  leg,  towards  the  outer 
ankle,  behind  which  it  passes  to  the  external  and  superior 
part  of  the  foot,  where  iU  is  distributed ;  this  nerve  is  by 
some  called  "communicans  tibialis."  The  popliteal  artery 
descends  obliquely  outwards  through  this  space,  and  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  poplitaeus  muscle  divides  into  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  tibial  arteries ;  in  this  course  it  sends  off 
man|r  muscular  and  five  articular  branches,  the  latter  sup- 
ply the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  the  synovial  membrane  of 
the  knee-joint  The  popliteal  vein  accompanies  the  artery, 
lying  superficial  and  somewhat  external  to  it ;  it  receives 
branches  which  correspond  to  those  of  the  artery ;  and  it 
is  joined  inferiorly  by  the  lesser  or  posterior  saphena  vein. 
Next  proceed  to  the  dissection  of  the  leg. 


SECTION  III. 


DISSECTION    OF    THE    LEG. 


Remove  the  integuments  of  the  leg  and  foot;  on  the 
plantar  surface  of  the  latter  they  are  always  remarkably 
hard  and  thick,  even  in  the  foetus,  particularly  beneath  the 
heel  and  the  first  and  last  joints  of  the  toes ;  in  these  situ- 
ations also  the  subcutaneous  fat  has  a  peculiar  granulated 
structure,  being  intersected  by  tendinous  bands,  which 
pass  from  the  skin  to  the  plantar  fascia.  Beneath  the  in- 
teguments of  the  leg  we  find  two  cutaneous  veins,  the  in- 
ternal and  external  saphena ;  the  internal  saphena  is  large 
and  regtilar,  and  has  numerous  branches ;  it  commences 
by  small  veins  from  th<»  upper  surface  of  the  toes,  and 
from  the  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  these  run  towards  the  inner 
malleolus  and  unite  in  one  large  vessel,  which  ascends 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  receiving  in  its  course  nu- 
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merous  branches  flrom  the  inteffuroents ;  it  then  passes  be- 
hind the  inner  cond3rle  of  the  femur,  and  ascendung  along 
the  inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  it  terminates  in 
the  femoral  vein  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  Poupart's 
ligament ;  on  the  thigh  this  vein  is  accompanied  by  smcdl 
nerves,  which  are  derived  from  the  lumbar  plexus  and 
from  the  anterior  crural ;  along  the  leg  the  saphenus  nerve» 
a  branch  of  the  anterior  crural,  is  attached  to  it,  and  winds 
round  it.  The  posterior  or  external  saphena  vein  commences 
behind  the  external  ankle  from  the  junction  of  several 
small  veins  from  the  integuments  of  tne  heel  and  sole  of 
the  foot ;  it  ascends  along  the  surface  of  the  gastrocnemius 
muscle,  accompanied  by  the  communicans  tibialis  nerve ; 
at  the  ham  this  vein  in  general  joins  the  popliteal  vein,  but 
sometimes  it  here  turns  inwards  and  joins  the  internal  sa- 
phena vein,  with  which  it  always  communicates  in  its 
course  along  the  leg.  Several  cutaneous  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  lee,  namely,  the  internal  saphenus,  from 
the  posterior  tibial,  and  several  cutaneous  branches  from 
the  peronseal  and  anterior  tibial  nerves  perforate  the  fascia 
of  tne  leg  on  its  outer  and  anterior  part,  and  are  distribu- 
ted to  the  integuments  of  the  leg  ana  foot 

The  fascia  of  the  leg  is  derived  partly  from  that  of  the 
thigh ;  it  also  receives  additional  nbres  from  the  tendons 
around  the  knee-joint,  namely,  the  rectus  and  vasti  ante- 
riorly ;  the  vastus  extcrnus  and  biceps  externally ;  the  sar- 
torius,  gracilis,  and  inner  hamstring  internally  ;  the  fascia 
adheres  to  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  to  the  spine  of 
the  tibia,  near  its  whole  length,  to  the  annular  ligaments  of 
the  ankle  joint,  and  to  the  malleoli ;  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  exist  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  which  is 
only  covered  by  the  skin  and  periosteum.  The  fascia  of 
the  le^  is  stronger  superiorly  than  inferiorly;  near  the 
ankle  it  again  increases  in  strength  from  its  connexioQ  lc> 
the  malleoli  and  to  the  annular  ligaments ;  these,  are  two 
in  number,  the  anterior  and  intemaL  The  antevi»r  annular 
ligament  is  a  little  above  the  joint ;  it  is  somewhat  square* 
and  stronger  externally  than  internally ;  in  the  latter  situ- 
ation it  is  attached  to  the  malleolar  process  of  the  tibia, 
and  to  the  os  naviculare;  in  the  former  to  the  external 
malleolus,  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  os  calcis ;  it  con- 
sists of  two  layers,  which,  by  separating  and  rc-uniting, 
from  three  rings  or  sheaths  for  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  the 
two  extensor  tendons ;  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  Mid  nerves 
also  pass  beneath  it.  The  internal  annular  ligament  is  broad- 
er than  the  anterior ;  it  is  attached  to  the  internal  malleo- 
lus, and  to  the  os  calcis ;  it  forms  a  sort  of  arch  over  the 
groove  or  canal  in  which  the  three  flexor  tendons,  and  the 

2o 
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plantar  nerves  and  vessels  run.  The  fasda  of  the  leg  ia 
thin  posteriorly ;  near  the  heel  it  is  indistinct :  on  eiuier 
side  it  is  connected  to  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  that  pass 
round  the  malleoli ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  tendo  AchilUs 
it  sends  in  a  lamina  to  join  the  fascia  which  covers  the 
deep  muscles  of  the  leg.  The  fascia  serves  to  confine  the 
muscles  in  their  situation,  and  to  give  origin  to  many  ol 
their  fibres ;  this  last  effect  is  further  accomplished  by  inter 
muscular  bands  or  septa,  which  pass  in  from  the  fascia 
between  the  extensor  and  peronsei  muscles,  and  are  attache 
ed  to  the  tibia  and  fibula  and  interosseous  li^amont  From 
the  anterior  annular  ligament,  a  thin  fascia  is  extended 
over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  that  covering  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  the  plantar  fascia,  is  remarkably  strong ;  it  arises  from 
the  extremity  of  the  os  calcis,  narrow  but  thick  and  strong ; 
it  passes  forwards,  expands  and  divides  into  three  parts^ 
which  lie  on  different  planes,  and  which,  by  sending  in 
two  processes,  serve  to  separate  the  plantar  muscles  mto 
three  orders,  the  internal,  middle,  and  external ;  the  lateral 
portions  of  this  fascia  are  attachad  to  the  sides  of  the  tar- 
sus and  metatarsus ;  the  internal  portion  is  the  weakest : 
the  middle  division  is  the  strongest,  and  on  a  plane  inferior 
to  the  internal ;  as  this  middle  portion  expands  beneath 
the  plantar  muscles,  it  is  strengthened  by  transverse  fibres, 
and  near  the  base  of  the  toes  it  divides  into  five  fasciculit 
these  diverge,  and  opposite  the  head  of  each  metatarsal 
bone,  they  each  sub-divide  into  two  fasciculi ;  these  pass 
along  the  sides  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  lateral  ligaments  of  these  joints, 
and  into  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons ;  between  these 
fasciculi  the  tendons  pass,  also  the  digital  vessels  and 
nerves  of  each  toe  :  the  plantar  fascia  possesses  the  same 
strength  as  ligamentous  structure ;  use,  it  serves  to  retain 
the  arched  form  of  the  foot,  and  to  protect  the  plantar  mus- 
cles, vessels,  and  nerves,  jfrom  pressure ;  it  also  gives  at- 
tachment to  several  muscular  fibres.  The  muscles  of  t^ 
leg  may  be  divided  into  those  on  the  anterior,  external,  and 
posterior  part. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  MUSCLES  ON  THE  ANTBRIOB  AND  BXTEBNAT 

PABT  OF    THE  LEO. 

The  muscles  on  the  forepart  of  the  leg  are  four  in  num- 
ber, viz.  the  tibialis  anticus,  extensor  pollicis,  extensoi 
communis  and  peronsus  tertius ;  the  muscles  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  leg  are  the  peronasus  longus  and  brevis ;  almost 
all  these  muscles  are  connected  to  each  other  superiorly, 
so  that  they  cannot  be  perfectly  separated  from  each  om- 
er ;  they  all  adhere  to  and  partly  arise  from  the  tkada,  d 
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^e  leg^  therefore,  when  exposed,  tiiey  present  a  rough  sor- 
ikce  superiorly. 

1.  TntiALis  Anticus,  is  next  the  tibia,  somewhat  triangu- 
lar, large  and  fleshy  above,  tendinous  below,  ar%$es  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  from  th^  outer  part  of  the  two  superior 
thirds  of  the  tibia,  from  the  head  of  the  fibula,  f^om  Uie 
inner  half  of  the  inter-osseous  li^ment,  from  the  fascia  of 
the  leg,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  ;  the  fibres  des- 
cend obliquely  inwards,  end  in  a  strong  and  flat  tendon 
which  crosses  from  the  outer  to  the  forepart  of  the  tibia, 
runs  through  a  distinct  ring  in  the  annular  ligament,  near 
the  internal  malleolus,  passes  forwards  and  inwards  above 
the  astragalus  and  naviculare,  increases  in  breadth,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  great  or  internal  cunei- 
form bone,  also,  by  a  tendinous  slip  into  the  base  of  the 
first  metatarsal  bone  or  that  of  the  great  toe.  Use,  to  fiex 
the  ankle,  to  adduct  the  foot,  and  to  raise  its  inner  edge 
from  the  eround  ;  to  turn  the  toes  inwards,  also  to  support 
the  leg  when  standing,  and  prevent  it  bending  backwards. 
This  muscle  is  superficial  through  its  whole  length;  the 
tendon,  at  its  insertion,  is  partly  concealed  by  the  abductor 
and  flexor  pollicis  brevis ;  superiorl^r  this  muscle  is  exter- 
nal to  the  tibia ;  inferiorly  it  is  anterior  to  it:  the  extensor 
communis,  and  extensor  pollicis,  the  anterior  tibial  vessels 
and  nerves  are  to  its  outer  or  fibular  side,  a  small  bursa 
separates  its  tendon  from  the  upper  part  of  the  internal 
cuneiform  bone ;  another  bursa  m  general  surrounds  it,  as 
it  is  passing  over  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  anlde 
Jomt 

9.  Extensor  DiorroRUM  Lowous,  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  the  external  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  from 
the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  from  about  three-fourths  of  this 
bone,  from  part  of  the  inter-osseous  ligament,  from  the  fas- 
cia of  the  leg,  and  its  intermuscular  septa ;  the  fibres  des- 
cend obliquel]^  inwards ;  a  liitle  below  the  middle  of  the 
leg  they  end  in  three  flat  tendons,  which  pass  under  the 
annular  ligament  throueh  a  ring  common  to  these  and  to 
the  pcronseus  tertius,  and  extend  forwards  over  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot,  the  internal  of  the  three  tendons  here  divides 
into  two ;  the  four  tendons  now  extend  along  the  dorsum  of 
each  of  the  four  external  toes, — the  great  toe  does  not  re- 
ceive any, — and  are  inserted  into  the  last  phalanx  of  each. 
Use,  to  extend  the  toes  and  flex  the  ankle.  This  muscle 
is  superficial;  superiorly,  it  lies  between  th^  tibialis 
anticus  and  peroneeus  lon^s,  and  is  connected  to  both; 
in  the  middle  of  the  leg  it  is  between  the  extensor  pollicis 
and  neronsBus  brevis :  along  each  of  the  toes  these  tendons 
Bub-oivide  at  the  joints  between  the  first  and  second  pha- 
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langes,  into  fasciculi,  which  pass  over  the  sidef  of  lima 
articulations  as  the  extensor  tendons  do  on  the  fingers ;  od 
the  dorsum  of  the  toes  also  they  form  a  sort  of  aponeuro- 
sis as  on  the  fingers,  the  tendons  of  the  lumhrioetles  and 
inter-ossei  as  also  Uie  tendons  of  the  extensor  brevis  aasiBt 
ine  in  its  formation. 

%  Extensor  Pollicis  Pboprius,  arites  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  third  of  the  fibula, 
and  from  the  inter-osseous  ligament  nearly  as  low  down  as 
the  ankle ;  a  few  fibres  also  proceed  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  tibia;  the  fibres  descend  obliquely  forwards  to  a 
tendon,  which  passes  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  then 
runs  forwards  over  the  astragalus,  naviculare,  and  cunei- 
forme  internum ;  the  tendon  next  passes  over  the  first  me- 
tatarsal  bone,  and  is  inserted  by  two  tendinous  fasciculi,  one 
into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  the  other  into  the 
base  of  the  second  or  last  phalanx  of  the  ^reat  toe.  Uset 
to  extend  the  great  toe  and  nex  the  ankle ;  it  may  also  ad- 
duct  the  foot,  and  rotate  it  inwards.  The  upper  and  middle 
portions  of  this  muscle  are  overlapped  ana  concealed  by 
the  tibialis  amicus  and  extensor  communis,  between  which 
muscles  it  is  situated ;  its  tendon  is  superficial ;  the  ante- 
rior tibial  nerve  and  vessels  separate  it  from  the  tibialis 
anticus  above,  and  from  the  extensor  communis  below ;  it 
lies  on  the  fibula  and  inter-osseous  ligament  above:  infe- 
riorly  it  crosses  over  the  tibial  vessels,  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  ankle  joint,  and  the  bones  of  the  tarsus. 

4.  Pebonaus  Tertitts,  or  anticus,  appears  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  extensor  communis,  and  in  some  cases  cannot  be 
separated  from  it ;  it  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  fibula ;  the  fibres  pass  forwards  to  a 
tendon  which  descends  along  with  that  of  the  extensor 
communis  beneath  the  annular  ligament;  it  then  passes 
forwards  and  outwards,  and  is  inserted  broad  and  thin  into 
the  base  of  the  fiflh  metatarsal  bone,  and  it  frequently 
sends  a  band  of  fibres  to  join  the  fourth  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensor communis,  l/se,  to  extend  the  little  toe,  to  flex  the 
ankle,  to  abduct  the  foot  and  raise  its  outer  edse.  .  This 
muscle  is  sometimes  wanting,  an  additional  tendon  from 
the  extensor  communis  will  then  supply  its  place ;  it  is  su- 
perficial ;  on  the  foot  it  conceals  the  extensor  brevis,  which 
may  be  next  examined. 

Extensor  Digitorum  Brevis,  is  the  only  muscle  situated 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  foot,  it  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  os  calcis, 
anterior  to  the  groove  for  the  peronaeus  longus,  also  from 
the  cuboid  bone,  the  astragalus,  and  the  annular  ligament ; 
it  forms  li  flat  fleshy  belly,  which  passes  forwards  and  in- 
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vudfl,  ends  in  four  flat  tendons,  of  which  the  two  internal 
are  the  strongrest ;  the  little  toe  does  not  receive  any ;  these 
tendons  are  tnserted  thus:  the  first  or  most  internal,  into 
the  hase  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe ;  the  three 
other  tendons  join  the  outer  edge  of  the  corresponding 
tendons  of  the  extenscx*  di^torum  longus,  and  assist  in 
Ibrminff  ihe  aponeurosis  which  covers  the  dorsum  of  each 
toow  I/se,  to  extend  the  toes  and  rotate  the  anterior  nart  of 
the  foot  outwards.  This  muscle  is  partly  concealed  py  the 
tendons  of  the  Ions  extensor  and  peronseus  tertius ;  it  pro- 
jects, however,  behind  and  between  them;  the  tendons 
cross  the  metatarsal  bones  and  the  inter-ossei  muscles,  be- 
neath and  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  long  extensor  ten- 
dons. There  is  no  analogous  muscle  to  this  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  hand. 

[Varietiet,  The  inner  put  b  eometinies  distinct  from  the  reet, 
and  ■ometimee  the  moscle  preeenU  foor  distinct  bellies,  as  in  birds. 
A  tendon  is  sometimes  sent  to  the  little  toe.] 

The  muscles  on  the  outer  part  of  the  leg  are  the  two  pe- 
ronsei. 

1.  PsRONJEus  LoNGus,  ortses  tendinous  and  fleshy  around 
the  )iead  of  the  fibula  and  from  the  adjacent  surface  of  the 
tibia,  from  the  upper  half  of  the  external  angle  of  the 
fibula,  from  the  fascia  and  inter-muscular  septa,  the  fibres 
descend  obliquely  backwards  and  outwards,  end  in  a 
strong,  flat  tendon,  which  passes  behind  the  external  mal- 
leolus, through  a  groove  in  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  in 
which  it  is  TOund  down  by  a  strong  aponeurosis,  lined  by 
a  synovial  membrane ;  it  then  passes  forwards,  downwards, 
and  inwards,  through  a  similar  groove  in  the  os  calcis,  and 
cuboid ;  it  next  passes  across  the  sole  of  the  foot,  above  the 
plantar  muscles,  obliquely  invrards  and  forwards  towards 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  into  the  outer  side  of 
which,  and  of  the  adjacent  sesamoid  bone,  it  is  vuerted; 
also,  into  the  internal  cuneiform,  and  into  the  base  of  the 
second  metatarsal  bone.  I^se,  to  extend  the  ankle  joint, 
tun}  the  foot  outwards,  and  raise  its  outer  edge,  also  to 
press  the  ^reat  toe  against  the  ground  as  in  walking ;  in 
the  leg  this  ma^le  is  superficial,  and  is  situate  between 
the  extensor  communis  anteriorly  and  the  soIsbus  and  flexor 
pollicis  posteriorly ;  in  the  sole  of  ihe  foot  it  is  above  all 
the  muscles  there,  and  cannot  be  seen  until  these  are 
removed. 

2.  Pbromjsus  Brxvis,  arises  fleshy  firom  the  outer  and  back 
part  of  the  lower  half  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  inter-mus- 
cular septa ;  the  fibres  descend  obliquely,  end  in  a  tendon 
which  passes  behind  the  external  malleolus  in  the  same 

23* 
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groove  as  the  iperonBMis  longus;  it  thea  paasei  ianrngdm 
through  a  dktinct  groove  in  the  os  calcis  above  the  pero-> 
nsus  ioDgus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  little  toe,  and  into  the oscuboides.  Use^ simif 
lar  to  the  last  This  muscle  arises  between  the  extensor 
longus  and  peronseus  longus,  and  descends  between  the 
peronaBus  tertius  and  the  flexor  pollicis  longus,  and  partly 
concealed  by  the  peronaeus  longus;  it  continues  neshy 
lower  down  than  it*  and  projects  on  either  side  of  its  ten- 
don ;  it  is  separated  from  the  peronseus  tertius  by  the  ex- 
ternal malleolus ;  in  the  groove  in  the  latter  it  is  beneath 
the  long  peronseal  tendon,  that  is  nearer  to  the  bone,  but 
on  the  OS  calcis  it  is  superior  to  it ;  an  aponeurosis  some- 
times unites  its  insertion  to  that  of  the  extensor  tendon  of 
the  little  toe. 

[  Variety.      This  moscle  ii  ■ometimes  double.] 

In  the  dissection  of  the  foregoing  muscles  we  meet  with 
the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  their  branches;  also  tiie 
peronsBal  nerve  and  its  divisions.  The  anterior  tibial  artery 
IS  a  branch  of  the-  popliteal ;  it  passes  forwards  between 
the  solaeus  and  poplitsBUs,  perforates  the  inter-osseous  space, 
surrounded  by  some  fibres  of  the  tibialis  posticus ;  it  then 
descends  obliquely  inwards  and  forwards  as  far  as  the  6left 
between  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones ;  in  its  course 
down  the  leg  it  is  placed  at  first  between  the  tibialis  anticus 
and  extensor  communis,  in  the  middle  of  the  leg  between 
the  former  and  the  extensor  pollicis,  and  inferiorly  between 
the  tendon  of  the  latter  and  that  of  the  extensor  communis ; 
above  it  lies  on  the  inter-osseous  membrane,  below  it  passes 
over  the  tibia,  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  ankle  joint* 
the  astragalus,  navicular,  and  cuneiform  bones,  and  beneath 
the  annular  ligament  and  the  internal  tendon  of  the  exten* 
sor  digitorum  brevis ;  in  the  leg  the  anterior  tibial  artery 
sends  otf,  first,  the  recurrent  branch,  which  ascends  on  the 
outer  and  fore  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  meets  the 
external  articular  arteries;  second,  in  its  course  along  the 
leg,  several  muscular  branches ;  third,  near  the  ankle,  the 
two  malleolar  branches,  of  these,  the  external  is  the  larj^r, 
and  inosculates  with  a  small  artery  (the  anterior  peronseal) 
which  perforates  the  inter-osseous  ligament  about  two 
inches  above  the  ankle  joint ;  on  the  tarsus,  the  anterior 
tibial  artery  sends  ofif  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  brancheii 
which  pass  obliquely  outwards,  and  supply  the  inter-ossei 
muscles,  the  bones  and  joints  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus ; 
between  the  two  first  metatarsal  bones  the  anterior  tibial 
divides  into  the  superior  and  inferior  branch :  the  former 
supplies  the  integuments  of  the  great  toe ;  the  latter 
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deep  towards  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  Joins  the  extercal 

Elantar  artery ;  the  anterior  tibial  artery  is  accompanied 
y  two  veins,  which  end  in  the  popliteal  vein.  The  jnto- 
lUBtU  nerve  winds  around  the  head  or  the  fibula*  perforates 
the  peronssus  lon^us^  and  divides  into  several  branches; 
some  of  these  supply  the  peroneal  muscles,  others  the  in- 
teguments on  the  outer  and  fore  part  of  the  leg  and  foot ; 
and  the  continuation  of  the  peronseal  nerve  passes  obliquely 
forwards  and  downwards,  and  accompanies  the  anterior 
tibial  artery,  lying  in  general  superficial,  and  to  its  fibular 
side. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  MUSCLES  ON  THE  BACK  OP  THE   LEO. 

These  muscles  are  seven  in  number,  and  may  be  divided 
into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  layer ;  the  former  consists  of 
three,  the  gastrocnemius,  solseus,  and  plantaris ;  the  latter 
of  four,  the  tibialis  posticus,  flexor  pollicis  longus,  flexor 
digitorum  communis,  and  poplitseus.  The  cutaneous  nerves 
and  veins,  and  the  fascia,  have  been  already  noticed. 

[Variety.  The  tendinoos  connection  with  the  flexor  communic 
is  often  wanting.] 

1.  Gastrocnemius,  lar^e  and  thick,  tendinous  below, 
fleshy  and  aponeurotic  above,  and  divided  into  two  heads, 
both  of  which  are  somewhat  oval,  convex  behind,  flat  be- 
fore; the  internal  longer  and  larger  than  the  external; 
Mrites  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  femur,  and  fleshy  from  toe  oblique  ridge  above  it ; 
the  external  head  arises  in  the  same  manner,  from  above 
the  external  condyle,  but  is  not  so  long  or  larcre ;  the  fibres 
of  each  descend  converging,  and  form  two  fleshy  bellies, 
which  unite  a  little  below  Uie  knee  in  a  middle  tendinous 
line;  about  the  middle  of  the  leg  the  muscle  ends  in  a 
'broad  and  flat  tendon,  which  gradually  unites  with  that  of 
the  solseus,  and  both  form  that  stronz  tendon  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  tendo  AckiUis^  and  which  is  inserted^  into 
the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  os  calcis.  Use,  to  extend 
the  ankle  joint,  and  thus,  by  raising  the  heel  from  the 
ground,  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  forwards 
on  the  toes  as  in  progression ;  to  flex  the  knee  joint,  also  to 
secure  the  articulation  against  displacement,  by  preventing 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  slipping  backwards  ofi^  those  of 
the  tibia.  This  large  muscle  is  superficial,  a  small  portion 
of  its  internal  head  is  overlapped  by  the  semi-membranosus; 
its  deep  surface  is  more  aponeurotic  than  its  superficial ; 
the  lower  an^le  of  the  popliteal  space  separates  its  two 
beads;  in  this  anele  the  popliteal  vessels,  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve,  and  me  plantaris  muscle  are  contained;  a 
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groove  as  the  iperonsus  longus;  it  thea  paasei  iarwudm 
trough  a  distinct  groove  in  the  os  calcis  above  the  pero-> 
n»us  iODgus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  little  toe,  and  into  the  oscuboides.  UsCf  aimi* 
lar  to  the  last  This  muscle  arises  between  the  extensor 
longus  and  peronsBus  longus,  and  descends  between  the 
peronsBUS  tertius  and  the  flexor  pollicis  longus,  and  partly 
concealed  by  the  peronaeus  longus;  it  continues  fleshy 
lower  down  than  it*  and  projects  on  either  side  of  its  ten- 
don ;  it  is  separated  from  the  peronseus  tertius  by  the  ex- 
ternal malleolus ;  in  the  groove  in  the  latter  it  is  beneath 
the  long  peronseal  tendon,  that  is  nearer  to  the  bone,  but 
on  the  OS  calcis  it  is  superior  to  it ;  an  aponeurosis  some- 
times unites  its  insertion  to  that  of  the  extensor  tendon  of 
the  little  toe. 

[Variety.      This  moscle  ii  8011)01111168  double.] 

In  the  dissection  of  the  foregoing  muscles  we  meet  with 
the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  their  branches;  also  the 
peronffAl  nerve  and  its  divisions.  The  anterior  tUnal  artery 
IS  a  branch  of  the-  popliteal ;  it  passes  forwards  between 
the  solseus  and  poplitsBUS,  perforates  the  inter-osseous  space, 
surrounded  by  some  fibres  of  the  tibialis  posticus ;  it  then 
descends  obliquely  inwards  and  forwards  as  far  as  the  6left 
between  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones ;  in  its  course 
down  the  leg  it  is  placed  at  first  between  the  tibicdis  anticus 
and  extensor  communis,  in  the  middle  of  the  leg  between 
the  former  and  Uie  extensor  pollicis,  and  inferiorly  between 
the  tendon  of  the  latter  and  that  of  the  extensor  communis ; 
above  it  lies  on  the  inter-osseous  membrane,  below  it  passes 
over  the  tibia,  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  ankle  joint* 
the  astragalus,  navicular,  and  cuneiform  bones,  and  beneath 
the  annular  ligament  and  the  internal  tendon  of  the  exten* 
sor  digitorum  brevis ;  in  the  leg  the  anterior  tibial  artery 
sends  otf,  first,  the  recurrent  branch,  which  ascends  on  the 
outer  and  fore  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  meets  the 
external  articular  arteries ;  second,  in  its  course  along  the 
leg,  several  muscular  branches ;  third,  near  the  ankle,  the 
two  malleolar  branches,  of  these,  the  external  is  the  larjg;ery 
and  inosculates  with  a  small  artery  (the  anterior  peronseal) 
which  perforates  the  inter-osseous  ligament  about  two 
inches  above  the  ankle  joint ;  on  the  tarsus,  the  anterior 
tibial  artery  sends  ofi*  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  branchesi 
which  pass  obliquely  outwards,  and  supply  the  inter-ossei 
muscles,  the  bones  and  joints  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus ; 
between  the  two  first  metatarsal  bones  the  anterior  tibial 
divides  into  the  superior  and  inferior  branch :  the  former 
supplies  the  integuments  of  the  great  toe ;  the  latter 
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deep  towards  the  ofAe  of  the  foot,  and  Joins  the  extercal 

Elantar  artery ;  the  anterior  tibial  artery  is  accompanied 
y  two  veins,  which  end  in  the  popliteal  vein.  The  jnto- 
fueal  nerve  winds  around  the  head  or  the  fibula,  peiforates 
the  peronseus  longus,  and  divides  into  several  branches ; 
some  of  these  supply  the  peronseal  muscles,  others  the  in- 
teguments on  the  outer  and  fore  part  of  the  leg  and  foot ; 
and  the  continuation  of  the  peronseal  nerve  passes  obliquely 
forwards  and  downwards,  and  accompanies  the  anterior 
tibial  artery,  lying  in  general  superficial,  and  to  its  fibular 
side. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  MUSCLSS  ON  THE  BACK  OP  THE  LEO. 

These  muscles  are  seven  in  number,  and  may  be  divided 
into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  layer ;  the  former  consists  of 
three,  the  gastrocnemius,  solseus,  and  plantaris ;  the  latter 
of  four,  the  tibialis  posticus,  flexor  poUicis  longus,  flexor 
digitorum  communis,  and  popliteeus.  The  cutaneous  nerves 
and  veins,  and  ihe  fascia,  have  been  already  noticed. 

[Variety,  The  tendinoos  connection  with  the  flexor  communic 
ie  often  wanting.] 

L  Gastbognemius,  large  and  thick,  tendinous  below, 
fleshy  and  aponeurotic  above,  and  divided  into  two  heads, 
both  of  which  are  somewhat  oval,  convex  behind,  flat  be- 
fore; the  internal  longer  and  larger  than  the  external; 
writes  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  femur,  and  fleshy  from  tne  oblique  ridge  above  it ; 
the  external  head  arises  in  the  same  manner,  from  above 
the  external  condyle,  but  is  not  so  long  or  large ;  the  fibres 
of  each  descend  converging,  and  form  two  fleshy  bellies, 
which  unite  a  little  below  the  knee  in  a  middle  tendinous 
line;  about  the  middle  of  the  leg  the  muscle  ends  in  a 
broad  and  flat  tendon,  which  gradually  unites  with  that  of 
the  solseus,  and  both  form  that  strong  tendon  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  tendo  AckiUis^  and  which  is  inserted^  into 
the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  os  calcis.  Use,  to  extend 
the  ankle  joint,  and  thus,  by  raising  the  heel  from  the 
ground,  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  forwards 
on  the  toes  as  in  progression ;  to  flex  the  knee  joint,  also  to 
secure  the  articulation  against  displacement,  by  inventing 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  slipping  backwards  off  those  of 
the  tibia.  This  large  muscle  is  superficial,  a  small  portion 
of  its  internal  head  is  overlapped  by  the  semi-membranosus; 
its  deep  surface  is  more  aponeurotic  than  its  superficial ; 
the  lower  an^le  of  the  popliteal  space  separates  its  two 
heads;  in  this  angle  the  popliteal  vessels,  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve,  and  me  plantaris  muscle  are  contained;  a 
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trarsa  is  placed  between  each  bead  of  tbis  muscle  and  Ihcr 
condyle  of  the  femur,  which  it  covers ;  the  external  bead 
conceals  the  tendon  of  the  poplitseus ;  the  internal  covers 
the  deep  processes  of  the  semi-membranosus  tendon  and 
an  intervening  bursa,  also  the  insertion  of  the  poplitseus; 
the  gastrocnemius  covers  the  greater  part  of  tne  sol<eus» 
therefore,  to  examine  the  latter,  detach  the  beads  of  the 
gastrocnemius  from  the  condyles,  and  separate  this  muscle 
Srom  the  solseus  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  heel ; 
the  pluntaris  muscle  is  now  also  exposed. 

[Thig  muscle  is  said  to  be  the  one  most  frequently  affected  with 
fatty  transformation.  I  have  a  specimen  in  which,  one  lateral  half 
of  the  muscle  was  entirely  changed,  while  the  other  half  appeared 
qaite  natural.    The  soleus  also  is  often  affected  at  the  same  time.] 

2.  Plantaris,  arises  fleshy  from  the  back  part  of  the 
femur  above  the  external  condyle,  and  from  the  posterior 
Ueament  of  the  knee ;  it  is  connected  to  the  oxternal  bead 
01  the  gastrocnemius,  and  forms  a  small  pyramidal  fleshy 
belly,  which  descends  obliquely  inwards,  crosses  the  popli- 
teal vessels,  and  ends  in  a  flat  tendon  (the  longest  in  the 
body)  which  descends  between  the  gastrocnemius  and 
soleeus ;  and  when  the  tendons  of  these  muscles  are  about 
to  unite,  that  of  the  plantaris  becomes  superficial,  it  then 
descends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis  to  the 
heel,  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis^ 
a  little  anterior  to  the  tendo  Achillis :  it  has  also  some  con* 
nexion  to  the  plantar  fascia.  Use,  to  extend  the  foot,  and 
turn  it  inwards,  also  to  make  tense  the  fascia,  and  to  flex 
the  knee;  its  origin  is  partly  concealed  by  the  external 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius ;  its  tendon  also  is  at  first  covered 
by  this  muscle,  but  inferiorly  it  is  superficial.  This  mus- 
cle is  sometimes  wanting. 

3.  SoLiEus,  of  an  oval  flattened  figure,  consists  superiorly 
of  two  heads,  which  are  not  so  distinct  from  each  other  as 
those  of  the  gastrocnemius;  the  external  is  longer  and 
larger  than  the  internal,  and  arises  from  the  back  part  of 
the  head  and  from  the  superior  third  of  the  fibula,  behind 
the  peroneeus  longus:  the  internal  head  arises  from  Uie 
middle  third  of  the  tibia,  commencing  below  the  oblique 
insertion  of  the  poplitseus ;  the  two  heads  are  connocted 
by  a  strong  tcndmous  arch,  beneath  which  pass  the  poste- 
rior tibial  nerve  and  vessels;  all  the  fibres  descend  and 
form  a  large  oval  belly,  which  continues  fleshy  lower  than 
the  gastrocnemius ;  a  tendon  is  formed  flrst  on  its  superfi^ 
cial  surface,  which  is  gradually  united  to  that  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius to  form  the  tendo  Achillis ;  this  strong  temioa 
is  broad  and  thin  above,  narrow  in  the  middle^  and  round 
and  thick  below,  it  is  composed  of  strong  verted  fibres 
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wliiGh  descend  behind  the  os  calci8»  over  a  bunnu  covering 
a  cartilaginous  impression  on  that  bone»  and  it  is  inserM 
into  a  rough  surface  below  that  I7se^  to  assist  the  gastroc- 
nemius in  extending  the  ankle ;  this  muscle  is  almost  en- 
tirely concealed  by  the  gastrocnemius ;  a  little  below  the 
middle  oi  the  leg,  however*  it  projects  on  each  side  of  the 
tendon  of  the  latter,  and  forms  the  lower  calf  of  the  leg ;  it 
covers  the  deep  seated  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves. 

Detach  the  solceus  from  its  origin,  and  the  strong  deep 
fascia  ci  ih4  leg  is  exposed ;  this  fascia  is  partly  (ferived 
from  the  semi-membranosus  and  poplitaeus,  and  partly  from 
the  more  superficial  fascia  of  the  leg ;  it  adheres  to  the  ti- 
bia and  fibula,  to  the  solseus,  and  to  the  deep  muscles ;  in- 
feriorly  this  fascia  is  strong,  and  is  connected  to  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons  that  pass  behind  the  malleoli,  and  to 
the  internal  annular  ligament  of  the  ankle ;  dissect  off  this 
fascia  and  clean  the  four  following  muscles. 

4  PoFLiTJEus,  situated  obliquely  at  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  leg,  behind  the  knee,  and  above  the  other  mus- 
cles in  this  region,  fiat  and  triangular,  arises  by  a  round 
tendon  from  a  depression  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
outer  condyle,  below  the  origin  of  the  external  lateral  liga* 
ment,  descends  obliauely  inwards  and  backwards,  above 
the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  along  the  external  semi-lunar 
cartilage,  to  which  it^  is  connected  by  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  knee,  and  by  a  few  tendinous  fibres ;  becomes 
broad  and  fleshy,  and  is  inserted  into  a  flat  triangular  sur- 
face, which  occupies  the  superior  fifth  of  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  tibia.  Use^  to  bend  the  knee,  and  when  bent,  to 
twist  the  foot  and  toes  inwards ;  it  may  also  assist  when 
the  limb  is  extended  in  rotating  the  knee  outwards :  it  sup« 
ports  the  external  semi-lunar  cartilage,  and  moves  it  slight- 
Iv,  so  as  to  adapt  its  situation  to  the  external  condyle  of 
the  femur,  in  the  rotatory  motions  of  the  joint ;  the  popli- 
tffius  is  covered  by  the  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  and 
plantans,  also  by  the  external  lateral  ligament,  the  popli- 
teal nerve  and  vessels ;  it  is  superior  to  the  inner  hc^of 
the  soleeus,  and  passes  over  the  tioio-fibular  articulation  and 
the  back  part  of  the  tibia ;  it  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  up- 
per part  or  the  plantaris ;  the  tendon  is  nearly  surrounded 
by  tne  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee,  italics  however  ex- 
ternal to  the  cavity  of  the  joint 

5.  Flexor  Digitorum  Pbrforans,  longus,  or  communis^ 
broader  in  the  centre  than  at  either  end,  arises  fleshy  from 
the  posterior  flat  surface  of  the  tibia,  commencing  below 
the  poplitSBus,  and  extending  to  within  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  ankle,  also  from  the  fascia  and  inter-muscular  sep- 
ta ;  the  fibres  descend  obliquely  inwards  to  a  tendon  which 
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panes  behind  the  internal  malleolU8»  in  a  |prooiFe  in  tto- 

tibia  which  is  lubricated  by  a  bursat  and  m  which  it  is 
confined  along  with  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticas  by 
the  internal  annular  ligament,  separated,  however,  from 
that  tendon  by  a  H^mentous  septum ;  each  tendon  also 
has  a  distinct  synovial  sac :  this  tendon  then  turns  forwards 
and  a  little  outwards  into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  still  confined 
in  a  bony  groove,  first  in  the  astragalus,  and  then  in  the  oa 
caicis ;  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  it  lies  beneath  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  pollicis,  and  is  connected  to  it  by  t  tendinous 
slip;  about  the  centre  of  this  region  it  expands  and  re- 
ceives the  insertion  of  the  accessory  muscle,  it  then  divides 
into  four  tendons,  which  pass  to  the  four  outer  toes,  and 
opposite  the  first  phalanx,  each  tendon  enters  a  strong 
fiorous  sheath  which  is  lined  by  synovial  membrane  ;  this 
sheath  continues  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  second  pha- 
lanx, and  contains  also  the  corresponding  tendon  or  the 
flexor  digitorum  brevis ;  opposite  the  base  of  the  second 
phalanx,  each  of  the  last  named  tendons  is  slit  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  long  flexor  tendon,  which  continues  to  run 
forwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  last  phalanx  of  each  of  the 
four  lesser  toes.  Use,  to  flex  the  toes  and  the  metatarsus, 
to  extend  the  ankle,  and  to  steady  the  le^  on  the  foot  as 
when  standing.  This  muscle  in  the  leg  is  ccrvered  by  the 
superficial  muscles,  the  deep  fascia,  and  the  tibial  vessels ; 
it  overlaps  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  is  on  the  inner  or  tibial 
side  of  the  flexor  pollicis ;  a  little  above  the  inner  ankle, 
the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  crosses  above  that  of  the 
flexor  communis,  that  is,  becomes  nearer  to  the  tibia ;  in 
the  sole  of  the  foot  its  direction  is  horizontal,  it  is  there  su- 
perior to  the  flexor  brevis,  inferior  to  the  transversalis  pe- 
dis and  pcronseus  longus  tendon ;  the  lumbricales  muscles 
arise  from  its  tendons. 

6.  Tibialis  Posticus,  larger  above  than  below,  arises  from 
the  posterior  and  internal  part  of  the  flbuls^  from  the  up- 
per part  of  the  tibia  and  from  almost  the  entire  length  of 
the  inter-osscous  li^ment ;  the  fibres  descend  and  end  in 
a  strong  tendon  which  passes  along  with  that  of  the  last 
muscle  Dehind  the  internal  ankle,  crosses  above  that  ten- 
don and  then  proceeds  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards, 
and  is  inserted  into  a  tuberosity  on  the  inferior  and  internal 
part  of  the  os  naviculare  and  into  the  internal  cuneiform 
bone ;  it  also  sends  some  fibres  to  the  cuboid  and  to  the 
second  and  third  metatarsal  bones ;  a  small  bony  or  carti- 
laginous tubercle  is  oflen  found  in  this  tendon,  near  to  its 
insertion,  beneath  the  head  of  the  astragalus ;  it  also  glides 
over  a  small  bursa  in  this  situation.  Use,  to  extend  the  an* 
kle  and  to  raise  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot  from  the  ground; 
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ths  upper  end  of  this  muscle  kt  notched  by  the  anterior  ti- 
biaL  VBstelflb  a  few  of  its  fibres  accompany  these  vessels 
through  the  inter-osseous  space  and  are  attacjied  to  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  ligament ;  in  its  course  down  the  leg 
It  is  covered  bv  the  solseus  and  overlapped  by  the  flexor 
communis  and  flexor  poliicis»  it  covers  the  tibia«  fibula  and 
inter-osseous  ligament ;  it  passes  beneath  the  head  of  the 
astragalus  and  supports  that  strong  fibro-cartilage,  which 
extends  from  the  os  calcis  to  the  os  naviculare,  beneath 
the  head  of  the  astragalus,  which  substance  supports  a 
great  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  body  in  standing  or  in 
progression. 

7.  Flbxob  Pollicis  Lomgus»  arises  from  the  two  inferior 
thirds  of  the  fibula  bv  fleshy  fibres  which  descend  oblique- 
ly inwards  to  a  tendon  which  passes  behind  the  internal 
malleolus  through  a  groove  first  in  the  tibia  and  next  in 
the  astragalus ;  entering  the  sole  of  the  foot  this  tendon 
crosses  above  the  flexor  communis  and  is  connected  to  it 
by' a  tendinous  slip,  it  then  proceeds  forwards  and  inwards, 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  flexor  pollicis  brevis,  en- 
ters a  tendinous  sheath,  and  is  inserted  into  the  last  phalanx 
oi  the  great  toe.  Use,  to  flex  this  toe,  to  extend  the  ankle 
and  adduct  the  foot ;  this  muscle  lies  to  the  fibular  side  of 
the  tibialis  posticus,  between  it  and  the  peroneei  muscles ; 
as  it  passes  behind  the  internal  ankle  it  is  about  half  an 
inch  behind  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  the 
flexor  communis,  and  is  separated  from  these  by  the'poste- 
rior  tibial  nerve  and  vessels. 


SECTION  V. 


•  DISSECTION    OF   THE   MUSCLES   OF   THE   FOOT. 

Thebb  is  but  one  muscle  on  the  dorsum  or  on  the  uppei 
surface  of  the  foot,  the  extensor  digitorum  brevis,  wnich 
has  been  already  examined,  as  being  a  sort  of  appendix  t0| 
or  continuation  of  the  lone  extensors  of  the  toes  which 
arise  from  the  bones  of  the  Teg.  The  integuments  and  fas- 
cia in  the  sole  of  the  foot  have  been  already  noticed ;  the 
muscles  here  are  very  numerous,  they  may  be  divided  into 
foar  laminse,  these  are  tolerably  distinct  about  the  middle 
of  this  region,  but  at  either  side  this  arrangement  is  rather 
artificial ;  the  two  inter-muscular  processes  of  the  plantar 
fescia  also  divide  these  muscles  into  three  compartmentsb 
an  intemalt  a  middle,  and  an  external    The  muscles  of 
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the  firstf  or  superficial  laver,  are  the  abductor  pcUioi^ 
flexor  digitorum  brevis,  and  abductor  minimi  digiti :  in  the 
second  layer  are  the  long  flexor  tendons,  the  accessory 
muscle,  and  the  lumbricales:  the  third  layer  consists  of  the 
flexor  poUicis  brevis,  adductor  poUicis,^  transversalis  pedis» 
and  flexor  minimi  digiti ;  in  the  fourth  layer,  are  the  inter 
ossei  muscles,  and  the  tendon  of  the  peronseus  longus. 

Abductor  Pollicis,  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
lower  and  inner  part  of  the  os  calcis,  from  the  internal  an- 
nular ligament,  the  plantar  aponeurosis,  and  internal  in- 
ter-muscular septum ;  the  fibres  nass  forwards  and  inwards, 
and  are  inserted  tendinous  into  the  internal  sesamoid  bonei 
and  into  the  internal  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe.  Use^  to  separate  the  great  toe  nt>m  the 
others ;  this  muscle  is  by  some  writers  called  the  adductor 
pollicis,  its  action  being  then  referred  to  the  mesial  line  of 
the  body ;  it  is  the  most  internal  of  the  plantar  muscles, 
and  is  superficial,  the  fascia  covering  it  is  very  thin. 

Flexor  Digitorium  Brevis  Perforatus,  arises  from  the 
inferior  and  rather  from  the  internal  part  of  the  os  calcis, 
firom  the  internal  annular  ligament,  the  plantar  aponeuro 
sis,  and  inter-muscular  septa ;  it  forms  a  neshy  mass,  whicb 
passing  forwards  divides  about  the  middle  of  the  foot  into 
four  delicate  tendons,  which  accompany  the  flexor  longuft 
communis  into  the  tendinous  and  synovial  sheaths,  beneath 
the  phalanges  of  the  four  outer  toes ;  each  tendon  is  slit 
opposite  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx,  and  having  trans- 
mitted the  long  flexor  tendon,  this  short  tendon  is  then  fold- 
ed out  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  second  phalanx,  and 
is  inserted  into  it,  above  the  long  flexor  tendon.  Use^  to  as- 
sist the  long  flexor,  to  strengthen  the  plantar  fascia,  and  to 
preserve  the  arch  of  the  foot ;  this  muscle  is  immediately 
above  the  strong  central  portion  of  the  plantar  fascia,  from 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  it  arises,  therefore  it  always 
presents  a  rough  surface,  when  dissected ;  it  is  beneath  the 
long  flexor  tendons,  the  accessory  muscle,  and  the  lumbri- 
cales ;  it  is  joined  to  the  abductor  pollicis  posteriorly,  but 
anteriorly  is  separated  from  it  by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
pollicis  longus :  the  fourth  or  the  external  of  its  tendons^ 
or  that  for  the  little  toe,  is  sometimes  wanting. 

Abductor  Minimi  Digiti,  is  situated  along  the  outer  edge 
of  the  foot,  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  OS  calcis,  and  from  a  strong  ligament  which  ex- 
tends from  this  to  the  fifih  metatarsal  bone,  also  from  the 
base  of  the  latter,  from  the  plantar  fascia  and  its  external 
inter-muscular  septum;  inserted  tendinous  into  the  outer 
side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe,  and 
into  the  a4Joining  surface  of  the  metatarsal  bone.    Umt  to 
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mpiniB  tiie  little  toe  from  the  others^  and  to  ilex  it ;  thlii 
miBcle  18  also  cmperficial,  the  ftada  covering  it  is  verj 
strong,  it  is  the  most  external  of  the  muscles  in  this  region. 

Detach  this  first  layer  of  muscles  from  their  posterior 
attachments,  and  throw  them  forwards  towards  tne  toes ; 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  pollicis  and  communis  are  now 
exposed,  also  the  accessory  muscle  and  the  lumbricales ; 
all  these  constitute  the  second  layer  of  the  plantar  muscles, 
which  is  partially  concealed  by  the  first. 

The  tendon  of  the  flexor  long[us  dieitorum  communis  ia 
aeen  passing  from  the  inner  side  or  the  os  -calcis  to  the 
middle  of  the  plantar  region,  where  it  divides  into  its  four 
tendons,  which  have  been  already  described  as  entering  the 
riieaths  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  four  outer  toes,  pass- 
ing tiirouffh  the  slits  in  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  brevis, 
and  then  inserted  into  the  last  phalanx  of  each  toe.  The 
tendon  of  the  flexor  pollicis  lon^s  is  now  also  seen  pass- 
ing above  the  former,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a  tendmous 
ihsciculus,  and  then  proceeding  forwards  to  its  insertion  in 
the  base  of  the  great  toe. 

MuscuLvs  AccEssoRius,  or  flexor  digitorum  accessorius, 
mrites  fleshy  and  tendinous,  from  the  inferior  and  internal 

Sart  of  the  os  calcis,  forms  a  flat  and  somewhat  square 
eshy  belly,  which  proceeding  forwards,  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  digitorum 
loi^us,  just  before  it  divides.  Use^  to  assist  the  long  flexor, 
and  to  counteract  its  obliquity  by  pulling  it  directly  towards 
the  heel ;  this  muscle  lies  above  the  flexor  digitorum  brevis. 
There  is  no  analogous  muscle  to  this  in  the  hand,  as  there 
the  flexor  tendons  pass  directly  over  the  centre  of  the 
carpus. 

Lumbricales  are  four  small  muscles  which  arise  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  from  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  digitorum 
loogus ;  there  is  none  for  the  great  toe ;  the  first  or  the  in- 
ternal one  is  the  largest ;  these  four  muscles  proceed  for- 
wards alon^  the  internal  edge  of  the  lon^  flexor  tendons, 
each  ends  in  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
internal  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  four  lesser  toes,  and 
joins  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendons  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  toes.  Use^  to  adduct  and  to  assist  in  flex- 
ing the  four  toes,  they  may  also  extend  their  second  and 
last  phalanges.  These  muscles  are  covered  in  the  sole  of 
the  root  by  the  superficial  layer ;  their  tendinous  insertions 
are  superficial,  and  are  best  seen  on  the  dorsum  of  the  toes. 
These  are  analogous  to  the  four  lumbricales  in  the  hand, 
where  they  arise  also  from  the  deep  or  perforating  flexors, 
and  run  along  the  radial  side  of  each  tendon,  or  that  next 
the  thumb,  so  in  the  foot  they  run  along  that  side  which 
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eorreflDonds  to  the  great  toe ;  hence*  althoiu^h  they  U6  d^ 
acribea  as  runDing  aloDs  the  outer  sides  of  the  flexor  ten- 
dons in  the  hand;  and  along  the  inner  in  the  foot,  yet  still 
they  are  perfectly  analogous,  supposing  the  hand  in  the 
prone  position,  or  the  foot  in  the  supine.  Detach  this  se- 
cond layer  of  muscles  and  throw  it  also  forwards  towards 
the  toes. 

The  third  layer  of  the  plantar  muscles  consists  of  the 
flexor  pollicis  brevis,  adductor  pollicis,  transversalis  pedis» 
and  flexor  minimi  digiti. 

Flsxor  Polucis  Bbevis,  narrow  posteriorly,  broad  and 
notched  anteriorly ;  arises  by  a  strong  tendon  from  the 
lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  os  calcis,  also  from  the  ex- 
ternal cuneiform  bone,  it  forms  a  fleshy  belly  which  is  inse- 
pcurably  connected  to  the  abductor  and  adductor  pollicis 
and  passes  forwards  and  inwards,  and  divides  into  two 
short  tendons ;  these  are  inserted  into  the  sesamoid  bones 
beneath  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  C/se,  to  flex  the 
first  joint  of  the  great  toe,  also  to  approximate  this  toe  to 
the  others.  This  muscle  forms  a  sort  of  sheath  for  the  ten- 
don of  the  flexor  pollicis  longus,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
^ort  flexor  on  the  thumb. 

Adductor  Pollicis,  is  situated  external  to  the  last  muscle, 
or  more  in  the  centre  of  the  foot ;  it  is  also  inseparably  at- 
tached to  it ;  it  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  strong 
calcaneo-cuboid  ligament,  and  from  the  base  of  the  second 
and  third  metatarsal  bones,  it  passes  forwards  and  inwards, 
and  is  inserted  along  with  the  external  portion  of  the  last 
muscle  into  the  external  sesamoid  bone.  Use^  to  draw  the 
great  toe  outwards  towards  the  other  toes,  also  to  flex  it,  ao 
as  to  bring  the  great  toe  beneath  the  other  toes.  By  some 
this  muscle  is  named  the  abductor  pollicis,  its  action  being 
then  referred  to  the  mesial  line. 

Transversalis  Pedis,  arises  by  distinct  fleshy  slips  from 
the  anterior  extremities  of  the  four  external  metatarsal 
bones ;  the  fibres  pass  inwards  and  forwards^  conversing  to 
the  external  sesamoid  bone  of  the  great  toe,  into  whicn  they 
are  inserted  along  with  the  last  described  muscle.  Use,  to 
approximate  the  toes,  and  to  contract  the  transverse  arch 
or  the  foot ;  there  is  no  analogous  muscle  in  the  hand ;  be- 
hind this  muscle,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it,  the  strong  cal- 
caneo-cuboid ligament  is  observed,  also  the  tendon  <^  the 
tibialis  posticus  dividing  into  several  slips,  which  are  in- 
aerted  into  the  adjacent  nones  and  ligaments. 

Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Digiti,  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  cuboid  and  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  from  the 
sheath  of  the  peronsBus  loneus  tendon ;  it  passes  forwards 
and  outwardsi  and  is  tiuer^into  the  inner  side  of  tbd  btao 
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of  the  first  phalanx  (tf  the  litde  toe.  i;«e,  to  flex  and  ad- 
duct  this  toe.  This  muscle  is  conoebted  to  the  abductor 
minimi  digiti ;  it  fills  up  the  concavity  of  the  filth  metatar- 
sal bone.  Detach  these  four  muscles  in  this  layer  from  the 
tarsusy  and  the  fourth  layer  will  come  into  view,  namely, 
the  tendon  of  the  peronaeus  longus  and  the  interossei  mus- 
cles ;  the  former  crosses  the  foot  oblic^uely  forwards  and 
inwards  from  a  deep  groove  in  the  cuboid,  beneath  the  cu- 
neiform and  metatarsal  bones,  to  be  inserted  into  the  inter- 
nal cuneiform,  and  into  the  base  of  the  first  and  second 
metatarsal  bones ;  in  this  course  this  stronfl^  round  tendon 
is  enclosed  in  a  tendinous  sheath,  which  is  lined  bjr  s3rno- 
vial  membrane,  and  is  attached  to  the  several  projections 
of  the  adjoining  bones.  Use^  to  serve  as  a  strong  trans- 
verse lie^ent  in  strengthening  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus 
in  that  curection ;  this  course  and  connexion  of  the  tendon 
explain  the  action  of  the  personseus  longus  muscle,  namely, 
to  extend  the  ankle  joint,  to  elevate  the  external  side  of  the 
foot,  to  depress  its  mternal  side,  and  to  turn  the  point  c^ 
the  foot  outwards. 

Interossei  Muscles  are  seven  in  number;  three  are  seen 
in  Uie  sole  of  the  foot,  and  four  on  the  dorsum ;  they  fill  up 
the  interstices  between  the  metatarsal  bones :  the  three  in- 
ferior are  named  interossei  intemi  or  inferiores ;  they  arise 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  between  the  metatarsal  bones  of 
the  four  external  toes,  and  are  inserted  tendinous  into  the 
inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  three  les- 
ser toes.     Use^  to  adduct  the  toes. 

The  jfSrs/  of  the  inferior  interossei  is  situated  between  the 
second  and  third  metatarsal  bones,  it  arises  chiefly  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  latter,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  third  or  middle  toe ;  this  may  be 
named  the  adductor  medii  digili ;  the  second  is  between  the 
third  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones ;  arises  chiefly  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  latter,  aud  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  fourth  toe,  and  may  be  named  oi- 
ducior  quarii  digiti ;  the  third  is  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metatarsal  bones,  arises  from  the  latter,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  inner  side  of  the  little  toe,  and  may  be  named  the  oi- 
ductor  mimmi  digili, 

The  interossei  extemi  or  superiores  are  four  in  number,  are 
lareer  than  the  last,  and  are  seen  on  the  dorsum  or  convex 
surface  of  the  foot ;  they  are  bicipital  muscles ;  the  first  is 
between  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones,  and  nmy  be 
named  the  adductor  digiti  secundi ;  it  arises  from  the  internal 
side  df  ti^e  second  metatarsal  bone,  and  by  a  distinct  fiEw- 
ciculus  from  the  outer  side  of  the  first ;  these  two  origuis 
are  separated  by  the  deep  branch  of  the  anterior  tibiaiar- 
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teiy ;  the  fibres  end  in  a  tendon  which  is  imerteioa  the  in- 
ner side  c  f  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  second  toe ; 
it  also  joins  the  corresponding  extensor  tendon.  Use^  to  ap- 
proximate the  second  to  the  ^reat  toe. 

Abductor  Digiti  Secundi  is  placed  between  the  second 
and  third  metatarsal  bones ;  arises  from  their  opposite  sur- 
faces, but  chiefly  from  that  of  the  former ;  the  fibres  end  in 
a  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  second  toe.  Use,  to  separate  the  second 
irom  the  great  toe. 

Abductor  Digiti  Medh  is  placed  between  the  third  and 
fourth  metatarsal  bones,  and  arises  from  their  opposite  sur- 
ihces,  but  chiefly  from  that  of  the  third ;  the  fibres  end  in 
a  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  third  or  middle  toe.  Use,  to  separate  the 
third  toe  from  the  first  and  second. 

Abductor  Digiti  Quarti  is  situated  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  metatarsal  bones ;  it  arises  from  their  opposite  sur- 
faces, and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  fourth  toe.  Use,  to  separate  the  fourth  toe  from  the 
three  internal. 

All  the  interossei  muscles  serve  to  strengthen  the  meta- 
tarsus, to  press  the  metatarsal  bones  together ;  they  also 
serve  to  flex  the  first  joint  of  the  four  outer  toes,  ana  may 
assist  in  extending  their  last  phalanges ;  these  muscles  can 
exert  no  influence  on  the  great  toe ;  there  is  only  one  mus- 
cle between  the  two  first  metatarsal  bones;  between  the 
others  there  are  two,  therefore  there  are  four  superior  or 
dorsal  interossei  muscles,  but  three  inferior ;  the  latter  are 
situated  more  in  the  concavity  of  each  metatarsal  bone  than 
between  these  bones ;  the  superior  are  stronger  and  more 
tendinous  than  the  inferior  \  and  are  only  partially  covered 
by  the  long  and  short  extensor  tendons. 

In  dissecting  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  leg,  and  those 
in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  we  meet  the  posterior  tibial  vessels 
and  nerve,  and  their  principal  branches.  The  posterior 
tibial  artery  is  the  larger  brancn  of  the  popliteal ;  it  descends 
obliquely  inwards  beneath  the  deep  fascia  and  the  superfi- 
cial muscles,  and  over  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  com- 
munis, to  the  fossa  between  the  heel  and  inner  ankle,  it 
here  ends  in  the  two  plantar  arteries ;  in  this  course  it 

gives  off*  many  muscular  branches,  also  the  jperon<eal  artery; 
le  latter  arises  from  the  tibial,  about  an  inch  below  the 
poplitaeus ;  it  descends  obliquely  outwards  along  the  back 

Eart  of  the  fibula  beneath  the  flexor  pollicts  lon^s ;  be- 
ind  a!hd  a  little  above  the  outer  ankle,  it  divides  into  the 
anterior  and  posterior  peronseal  arteries ;  the  former  per- 
forates the  interosseous  space  and  joins  the  externid  inal- 
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^ar  artery;  the  latter  descends  between  the  external 
ankle  and  the  heel,  and  is  distributed  to  the  ligaments  and 
adipose  substance  in  that  region. 

The  two  plantar  blanches  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery 
are  distributed  to  the  ahuscIcs  and  integuments  of  the  foot 
and  toes ;  the  ijUemal  plantar  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  it 
supplies  the  muscles  along  the  inner  side  of  the  tarsus ; 
the  external  plantar^  the  larger  branch,  runs  across  the  foot 
obliquely  outwards,  towards  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  layers  of  the  plantar  muscles ; 
from  the  little  toe  it  next  runs  obliquely  forwards  and  in* 
wards,  towards  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  atK>ve  the  second 
layer  of  the  plantar  muscles,  and  between  the  first  and 
second  metatarsal  bones  it  joins  the  deep  branch  of  the 
anterior  tibial  artery,  and  thus  forms  the  great  plantar  arch 
of  arteries,  from  the  convexity  of  which  proceed  the  digital 
arteries,  to  supply  the  toes,  Tsee  Anatomy  of  the  Vascular 
System.)  The  posterior  tibial  artery  and  its  several  branch- 
es are  accompanied  hjr  corresponding  veins,  all  of  which 
end  in  the  popliteal  vein.  The  fostertor  tibial  nerve  is  the 
principal  branch  of  the  sciatic,  it  accompanies  the  poste- 
rior tibial  artery,  at  first  l3ring  to  its  tibial,  afterwards  to  its 
fibular  side ;  in  this  course  it  sends  off  several  small  branch- 
es to  the  deep  and  superficial  muscles  of  the  leg,  and  be- 
tween the  heel  and  ankle  it  divides  into  the  two  plantar 
nerves,  which  take  the  course  of  the  corresponding  arte- 
ries. In  this  internal  malleolar  region,  when  the  integu- 
ments, fascia  and  internal  annular  ligament  are  remo^^ 
we  find  the  three  tendons  and  the  posterior  tibial  nerves 
and  vessels  to  have  the  following  relation  to  each  other,  the 
tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  communis  tendons  are  bound 
close  to  the  ankle,  about  half  an  inch  behind  these  is  the 
posterior  tibial  artery  accompanied  by  two  veins,  the  nerve 
IS  a  little  nearer  to  the  heel,  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
poUicis  lies  about  half  an  inch  nearer  to  the  latter. 


PART  11 


CHAPTER  I. 


ANATOMY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


THIS  SYSTEM  KAY  BE  DIVIDED  INTO  FOUR  PRDCCIFAL  FARTS*  TBI 
BBAINt  THE  SPINAL  CORD»  THE  NERVES  AND  THE  OANOUONS. 


SECTION  L 

DISSECTION   OF   THE    BRAIN. 


The  brain  is  subdivided  into  three  portions,  cerebnmit 
cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata;  tnese  are,  howevery 
so  intimately  connected,  that  it  is  difficult  to  mark  the 
exact  limits  of  each. 

Divide  the  scalp  from  one  ear  across  the  vertex  to  the 
other;  reflect  one  flap  over  the  face,  the  other  over  the 
back  of  the  neck ;  make  a  circular  cut  with  the  saw  through 
the  cranium  on  a  level  with  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  on  each 
side,  anteriorly  about  an  inch  above  the  superciliary  arches, 
and  posteriorly  a  little  below  the  tubercle  of  the  os  occipitis. 
It  is  onlv  necessary  to  saw  through  the  outer  table  or  the 
bones,  the  elevator,  or  a  few  smart  strokes  with  the  claw 
of  the  hammer  will  then  suflice  to  crack  the  internal  table; 
(indeed  the  cranium  may  be  opened  by  the  hammer  alone, 
this  plan  however  injures  the  bones  so  much  as  to  leave 
them  of  little  use  to  the  student.)  The  calvarium  being 
now  forcibly  torn  away,  the  dura  mater  is  exposed ;  the 
latter,  in  some  subjects,  adheres  so  closelv  to  the  bone  as  to 
be  torn  along  with  it ;  this  accident  will  injure  the  brain, 
and  m^y  be  avoided  by  introducing  the  handle  of  the  knife 
or  any  blunt  instrument  between  the  membrane  and  the 
bone  as  you  gradually  raise  off*  the  latter.  If  the  student 
can  procure  two  subjects  it  will  facilitate  his  study  to  ex' 
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amine  4ie  braiii  of  both  at  the  same  time ;  in  one  diaoect 
the  pait9  in  siiUf  and  fnxn  the  other  remove  the  brain  in 
the  roUowing  manner :  commencing  anteriorly,  gently  raise 
it  from  the  base  of  the  skull,  divide  each  nerve  and  vessel 
in  succession  from  before  backwards  close  to  the  bone,  dis- 
locate the  pituitary  gland  from  the  sella  turcica,  and  cut 
through  the  tentorium ;  next  divide  the  spinal  cord  as  low 
down  in  the  neck  as  you  can  nass  the  Knife  through  the 
foramen  magnum ;  then  place  tne*  brain,  its  base  upwards, 
in  a  shallow  basin ;  thus  the  different  surfaces  ana  struc- 
tures of  the  brain,  as  also  the  several  processes  and  sin- 
uses of  the  dura  mater,  can  be  examined  in  continuation 
with  each  other. 

The  MEMBRANES  covcring  the  brain  are  three,  the  dura 
mater,  arachnoid  membrane,  and  pia  mater ;  the  first  may 
be  termed  the  fibrous^  the  second  the  senno,  and  the  thira 
the  vascular  coat ;  these  tunics  also  extend  through  the  spi- 
nal canal  and  cover  the  spinal  cord. 

The  dura  mater  is  a  fibro-serous  membrane,  of  verjr  con- 
siderable strenc^  and  of  a  whitish  colour,  sometimes  it  has 
a  bluish  tint ;  me  external  surface  adheres  intimately  to  the 
bones;  it  now  presents  a  rough  surface  and  several  red 
spots,  particularly  in  the  course  of  the  sutures ;  these  are 
owing  to  the  ruptured  vessels  which  passed  from  the  dura 
mater  to  the  bone,  the  former  being  the  internal  periosteum 
to  the  latter ;  in  the  young  subject  the  connexion  between 
the  two  is  so  close  and  vascular,  that  it  is  very  difiicult  to 
separate  them  in  the  recent  state,  and  when  this  is  effected 
numerous  bloody  dots  are  observable  on  each ;  this  mem^ 
brane  is  more  intimately  attached  to  the  bones  at  the  base 
of  the  cranium  than  in  any  other  situation,  it  there  sends 
small  processes  through  the  several  foramina,  some  of  these 
accompany  the  vessels  and  nerves,  and  are  gradually  lost 
cm  them,  others  become  continuous  with  the  periosteum ; 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  processes,  next  to  that  which 
is  continued  along  the  spinal  canal,  is  one  which  passes 
through  the  foramen  lacerum  orbitale,  and  joins  the  peri 
osteum  in  the  orbit,  and  another  which  surrounds  the  optic 
nerve  and  is  united  to  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye.  Several 
small  arteries  ramify  on  this  membrane,  between  it  and  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  anteriorly  these  are  derived  from  the 
ophthalmic  and  internal  carotid  vessels ;  the  middle  artery 
of  the  dura  mater  is  thQ  largest,  this  is  a  branch  of  the  in- 
ternal maxillary,  it  enters  the  base  of  the  cranium  through 
the  spinous  hole  in  the  sphenoid  bone,  passes  forwards  and 
upwards  above  the  temporal  and  sphenoid  bones,  then  as- 
cends obliquely  backwards  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
parietal  bone,  ue  anterior  and  inferior  angle  of  which  H 
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grooves  very  deepl^r ;  posteriorly  the  dura  mater  reo^Yea 
•everal  small  arteries,  viz.  branches  from  the  occipitalt 
pharyngeal  and  vertebral  arteries;  these  vessels  of  the 
dura  mater  also  supply  the  superincumbent  bones  with 
blood.  Cut  through  this  membrane  parallel  to  the  edge  of 
the  cranium,  raise  it  from  each  side  of  the  brain  towards 
the  vertex,  leaving  a  small  portion  of  it  in  the  mesial  line 
both  before  and  l^hind  undivided ;  the  internal  surface  is 
now  seen  to  be  smooth  ahd  polished,  and  moistened  with  a 
fine  serous  exhalation ;  this  surface  is  the  reflected  or  the 
parietal  layer  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  (to  be  examin- 
ed presently,)  it  adheres  so  closely  to  the  dura  mater  that 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  them  for  any  extent,  unless  previ- 
ously macerated. 

From  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater  folds  or  pro- 
cesses extend  into  the  cranium,  which  divide  this  cavity  in- 
to several  compartments  and  support  and  separate  difSsrent 
portions  of  the  brain ;  these  processes  are  the  falx  cerebri 
tentorium  cerebelii  and  falx  cerebelli.  The  fdlx  cerebri  is 
exposed  by  gently  separating  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain 
from  the  other ;  it  commences  narrow  at  the  crista  galU 
arfd  the  middle  ridge  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  thence  it  ascends 
in  the  median  line,  and  passing  backwards,  ends  by  being 
continued  into  the  tentorium ;  the  convex  edge  of  this  pro- 
cess corresponds  to  the  middle  ridge  or  groove  of  the  os 
frontis,  to  the  sagittal  edge  of  the  two  parietal  bones,  and 
to  the  perpendicular  ridge  of  the  occipital;  the  ereat  lon- 
gitudinal sinus  is  enclosed  between  the  layers  of  this  pro- 
cess, the  whole  extent  of  this  edge  ;  the  concave  or  inferior 
border  of  the  falx  corresponds  to  the  middle  line  <^  the 
corpus  callosum,  from  which  it  is  but  a  very  short  dis- 
tance ;  the  inferior  or  lesser  longitudinal  sinus  is  enclosed 
in  this  edge ;  the  falx  divides  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  in 
the  median  line,  it  separates  the  hemispheres  of  the  cere- 
brum, and  in  different  positions  of  the  body  supports  the 
weight  of  each  ;  in  old  subjects  it  is  often  cribrirorm,  and 
in  some  it  is  partly  converted  into  bone. 

[I  have  a  specimen  of  osaification  of  the  falx  cerebri  taken  frcmi  a 
•abject,  that  died  of  apoplexy.] 

The  terOorium  cerebelli  extends  in  somewhat  a  horizontal 
direction  across  the  posterior  part  of  the  cranium ;  it  may 
be  seen  by  gently  raising  the  back  part  of  either  hemis- 
phere of  the  brain ;  the  convex  edge  of  this  fold  is  attach- 
ed to  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone,  to  the  in- 
ferior angle  of  the  parietal  bones,  to  the  superior  angle  of 
the  petrous  bones,  and  to  the  posterior  clinoid  processes  of 
the  sphenoid ;  over  this  last  attachment,  the  concave  edge 
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of  the  tefttorinm  slides  and  is  wuertei  into  the  anterior  cU- 
noid  processes ;  tSe  tentorium  is  raised  and  held  in  a  state 
of  tension  along  the  median  line  by  the  fhlx,  its  inferior 
surface  is  concave;  anteriorly  it  presents  a  large  ovfd 
opening,  which  is  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the  foramen  mag. 
num,  this  is  filled  by  the  superior  vermiform  process  of  the 
cerebellum,  the  crura  cerebri,  and  the  pons  varolii ;  along 
the  convex  edge  of  the  tentorium,  between  its  layers,  are 
two  sinuses  on  each  side,  the  great  lateral  and  the  superior 
petrous;  in  the  median  line  also  is  another  callc^d  the 
straight  sinus,  which  extends  along  the  base  of  the  falx ; 
the  tentorium  serves  to  support  the  weight  of  the  cerebrum 
off  the  cerebellum. 

The  falx  eerebelli  is  seen  when  the  brain  is  removed ;  it  ia 
a  small  but  thick  process  of  little  importance,  the  base  is 
superiorly  attached  to  the  tentorium,  the  apex  inferiorly,  at 
the  foramen  maenum ;  its  convex  edge  adheres  to  the  oc- 
cipital spine,  and  contains  between  its  layers  the  occipital 
sinuses ;  its  concave  edge  separates  the  hemispheres  or  the 
cerebellum ;  this  process  serves  to  retain  the  tentorium  and 
folx  cerebri  in  a  state  of  tension.  Attached  to  the  lesser 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  on  each  side,  is  a  slight  fold  of 
dura  mater,  termed  the  sphenoidal  fold ;  these  serve  to  in- 
crease the  surface  of  the  anterior  fossse  of  the  base  of  the 
cranium,  and  correspond  to  the  fissures  of  Sylvius  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.  The  uses  of  the  dura  mater  are,  first,  to 
serve  as  a  periosteum ;  second,  to  cover  the  brain ;  third, 
by  its  processes  to  separate  and  support  the  different  parts 
or  this  organ ;  fourth,  to  form  sheaths  for  several  of  the 
nerves  as  they  leave  the  cranium ;  and  fifth,  to  form  the 
sinuses  which  may  be  next  examined. 

The  sinuses  correspond  to  the  veins,  or  in  fact  they  are 
veins  enclosed  between  the  laminse  of  the  dura  mater, 
which  thus  retain  them  in  their  situation,  and  enable  them 
to  resist  distention;  the  principal  sinuses  are  sixteen  in 
number,  viz.  the  superior  and  inferior  longitudinal,  the 
straight,  the  right  ann  lefl  lateral,  the  superior  and  inferior 
petrous,  the  rijght  and  left  cavernous,  the  circular,  the  trans- 
verse,  the  occipital,  and  the  torcular  Hero[)hili.  The  supe- 
rior  longitudinal  sinus  commences  at  the  crista  galli,  either 
in  a  small  cul  de  sac,  or  by  a  small  vein  from  the  nose ;  it 
extends  upwards  and  backwards  along  the  median  line,  in- 
creasing  in  sisKe,  and  opposite  the  tubercle  of  the  os  occipi- 
tis  it  divides  into  the  rignt  and  lefl  lateral  sinuses,  the  rieht 
branch  being  in  general  the  larger ;  with  the  scissors  lay 
open  this  sinus  through  its  whole  length ;  it  appears  some- 
what triangular,  lined  by  a  smooUi  fine  memorane,  which 
is  continuous  with  that  lining  the  venous  system ;  in  gene- 
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ral  it  ui  usually  dilated  near  the  Tertez;  small  white  itrtw 
bands  craos  it  in  many  places ;  these  have  an  imperfect  r». 
semblance  to  the  valves  of  veins ;  and  may  serve  to  resist 
disteniion  of  the  sinus :  they  have  been  named  cori^R  Wil^ 
lisii ;  about  the  middle  of  this  sinus  there  are  in  general  % 
number  of  small  whitish  bodies,  sometimes  l3ring  sin|^y, 
but  more  fre<^uently  in  clusters,  near  the  openings  of  some 
of  the  veins  m  the  sinus,  these  are  termed  fUmdultt  Pa^ 
chioni;  their  size,  number,  and  appearance,  differ  consider- 
ably in  different  subjects ;  in  the  very  young  there  are  few, 
if  any ;  in  the  old,  they  are  most  numerous,  and  often  so 
very  large,  as  to  cause  considerable  depressions  in  the 
frontal  and  parietal  bones ;  they  txt-e  found  in  three  situa* 
tions,  in  the  cavity  of  the  sinus,  external  to  the  dura  mater« 
or  internal  to  it ;  the  first  are  termed  the  glandulse  mediso^  ' 
the  second,  the  externee,  and  the  third  the  interns ;  their 
use  or  structure  is  unknown,  most  probably  they  are  by  no 
means  allied  to  the  glandular  system.    The  longitucunal 
sinus,  like  all  the  other  sinuses,  consists  of  two  tunics,  the 
internal  or  the  venous  membrane,  and  the  external  or 
fibrous  coat  derived  from  the  dura  mater ;  this  membrane 
is  described  as  dividing  into  two  layers  on  either  side  of 
the  cavity ;  one  continues  to  adhere  to  the  bone,  and  the 
other  laminse  descend  on  either  side  of  the  sinus,  and  unite 
in  the  faix ;  the  base  of  the  triangular  cavity  thus  formed 
is  towards  the  bone,  the  apex  towards  the  falx ;  in  addition 
to  manv  small  veins,  from  the  bones  and  from  the  dura 
mater,  this  sinus  receives  near  the  vertex  eight  or  ten  large 
veins  from  the  upper  surface  of  each  hemisphere  of  tne 
brain,  these  run  obliquely  forwards  between  the  coats  of 
the  sinus,  some  for  an  inch,  others  for  less,  before  they 
open  into  the  cavity,  and  just  as  they  are  terminating,  they 
turn  slightly,  so  that  their  mouths  look  inwards,  or  towarw 
those  of  the  opposite  side;  all  the  veins  which  enter  the 
sinus  do  not  take  the  oblique  course  now  described,  and 
which  is  most  probably  designed  to  impede  the  reflux  of 
the  blood  from  the  sinus  into  the  cerebral  veins.    The  in- 
ferior  longitudinal  sinus  is  not  always  present,  it  resembles 
a  small  vein  enclosed  in  the  lower  exige  of  the  falx  near  its 
base,  it  receives  small  veins  from  the  corpus  callosum,  and 
ends  in  the  following ;  the  strctight  sinus^  is  situated  in  the 
median  line,  enclosed  between  the  laminro  of  the  base  of 
the  falx  arid  above  the  tentorium,  it  receives  the  blood  from 
the  lateral  ventricles  returned  by  the  two  ven«  GalenI; 
this  sinus  proceeds  backwards,  and  downwards  and  ends  iB 
the  confluence  of  the  two  lateral  and  longitudinal  sinuses; 
it  presents  internally  the  same  fibrous  appearance  as  the 
great  longitudinal  sinus.    The  lattral  are  the  UrgObt  hlnuaea, 
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of  flomewliat  an  elliptical  figure,  each  proceeds  at  first  hon 
zontaily  outwards  and  forwards,  enclosed  between  the  laml- 
nsB  of  the  tentorium,  in  a  groove  in  the  occipital  bone,  and  in 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal ;  it  then  descends  inwards 
along  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  again 
indenting  the  occipital,  it  turns  forwards,  and  passing 
through  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  ends  in  the  inter- 
nal jugular  vein. 

[It  occatiooally  happens  that  both  lateral  sinatet,  do  not  follow  the 
eourae  here  deacribed,  but  that  one  of  them  descends  along  the  falx* 
eerebelli,  nearly  to  the  foramen  magnum,  of  the  os  occipitis,  and  then 
dnrsrgea  so  as  to  reach  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  being  situated 
jpoD  the  occipital  bone  through  its  entire  course.  I  have  a  specimen 
of  this  kind  on  the  right  side,  and  Meckel  states  that  this  anomaly  is 
generally  found  on  the  right  side.] 

E^ch  lateral  sinus  receives  several  small  veins  from  the 
posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  and  from  the  cerebellum ; 
these  enter  the  sinus  from  without  inwards,  contrary  to  the 
current  in  the  sinus ;  through  these  sinuses  all  the  olood  is 
returned  from  the  cranium  to  the  general  system;  there 
are  seldom  any  transverse  bands  or  glandulse  Pacchioni  in 
these  sinuses.  The  following  sinuses  are  situated  on  the 
base  of  the  craniunu  The  cavernous  sinus  on  each  side  ex- 
tends from  the  anterior  clinoid  process  to  the  point  of  the 
petrous  bone  along  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid ; 
the  dura  mater  in  this  region  divides  into  two  layers,  one 
very  thin  adheres  to  the  irregular  bony  surface  which 
bounds  this  cavity,  the  other  much  more  dense  is  reflected 
over  this  space,  and  contains  between  its  laminae  the  third 
and  fourth  nerve,  and  the  first  part  of  the  fifth :  the  oph- 
thalmic vein  which  has  passed  through  the  foramen  lace- 
rum orbitale  superius,  opens  into  the  fore  part  of  this  sinus, 
and  the  two  petrosal  sinuses  lead  from  it  posteriorly  to  the 
lateral  sinus ;  this  sinus  is  intersected  by  tendinous  bands, 
and  presents  rather  a  cellular  or  spongy  appearance  like 
the  corpus  cavernosum  penis ;  the  internal  carotid  artery 
and  the  sixth  or  abducens  nerve  pass  through  the  cavity 
of  this  sinus,  also  several  small  branches  from  the  sympa^ 
thetic ;  the  venous  membrane,  however,  is  reflected  around 
each,  so  as  to  separate  them  from  the  blood ;  the  cavernous 
sinuses  communicate  through  the  following;  the  circular 
sinus  consists  of  two  small  veins,  which  lead  from  one 
cavernous  sinus  to  the  other,  the  anterior  is  beneath  the 
optic  commissure,  and  before  the  pituitary  glands ;  the  pos- 
terior is  behind  and  rather  below  that  bod^.  The  petrosd 
sinuses  are  four  in  number,  two  on  each  side,  the  superior 
and  inferior;  they  each  lead  from  ^e  cavernous  smuses 
backwards,  the  former  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  petrous 
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bone,  to  the  lateral  sinuses  oppodte  the  infenor  ancle  ct 
the  parietal  bone ;  the  inferior  petrous  sinus  leads  aown» 
wards  and  backwards,  over  the  suture  between  the  petrout 
and  occipital  bones,  and  ends  in  the  lateral  sinus  near  its 
termination.  The  transverse  sinus  leads  Arom  one  inferior 
petrosal  sinus  to  the  other,  across  the  cuneiform  process  of 
the  occipital  bone.  The  occipital  sinuses  are  two  small 
canals  contained  in  the  falx  cerebelli ;  they  receive  veins 
from  the  cerebellum,  and  sometimes  from  the  vertebral 
canal,  and  open  into  the  torcular  Herophiii ;  these  sinuses 
sometimes  extend  along  each  side  of  the  foramen  magnunH 
and  communicate  with  the  lateral  sinuses;  the  occipital 
sinuses  are  often  wanting.  The  torctdarHerophUi  is  a  sort 
of  common  reservoir  in  which  several  sinuses  end ;  it  is 
situated  opposite  the  tuberosity  of  the  occipital  bone,  and 
enclosed  between  the  layers  of  the  falx  and  tentorium ;  it 
is  somewhat  oval,  and  presents  six  opening  viz.  the  late- 
ral sinus  on  each  side,  the  longitudmal  smus  above,  tha 
straight  sinus  before,  and  the  occipital  sinuses  below. 

The  second  covering  of  the  bram  is  a  serous  membrane, 
the  arachnoid^  so  fine  and  delicate  that  in  some  situations  it 
is  difficult  to  demonstrate  it ;  between  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain  it  can  be  raised  from  the  pia  mater,  which  sinks 
into  the  fissures  between  these ;  and  a  little  air  forced  be* 
tween  these  membranes  will  separate  them  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  will  raise  the  arachnoid  membrane  in  a  vesicular 
form ;  on  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  spinal  canal,  it 
is  stronger,  and  can  be  distinctl)r  detached  from  the  subja- 
cent membrane.  The  arachnoid  membrane  covers  the 
whole  surface  of  the  brain,  and  is  thence^  reflected  to  the 
dura  mater,  which  it  lines  throughout,  except  at  the  sella 
turcica,  where  the  pituitary  ^land  intervenes  oetween  these 
membranes ;  from  the  surface  of  the  brain  it  is  reflected 
on  the  dura  mater  in  several  situations,  viz.  superiorly,  as 
the  veins  enter  the  longitudinal  sinus,  this  membrane  ac- 
companies them  from  the  brain  to  the  sinus,  it  is  then 
reflected  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater :  inferiorly, 
also,  it  surrounds  the  nerves  in  their  course  from  the  brain 
to  the  foramina,  through  which  they  pass,  and  is  then  re- 
flected on  the  dura  mater,  the  latter  membrane  being  really 
perforated  and  continued  for  a  short  distance  around  each 
nerve,  whereas  the  arachnoid  membrane  forms  a  cul  de  sac 
at  the  exit  of  each ;  thus  the  arachnoid  membrane,  like  all 
serous  membranes,  forms  a  shut  sac,  one  side  or  layer  of  it 
(the  parietal)  adhering  to  the  dura  mater ;  the  other  (the 
visceral)  covering  the  brain  and  extending  from  one  emi- 
nence to  another,  without  penetrating  between  them ;  it  is 
smooth,  polished  and  transparent,  without  any  distinct 
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▼easels ;  it  exhales  and  again  absorbs  a  fine  serous  halitus 
which  allows  the  opposed  surfaces  to  move  against  each 
other  without  friction ;  this  membrane  is  also  continued 
into  the  cavities  or  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  gives  to 
them  a  smooth  lining.  To  see  this  process  of  the  arach- 
noid membrane,  separate  gently  the  posterior  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum,  divide  the  falx,  and  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
tentorium  the  two  vence  Guleni  will  be  seen  entering  the 
straight  sinus;  these  veins  are  surrounded  by  the  serous 
membrane ;  press  these  gently  to  one  side,  and  underneath 
them  a  small  round  hole  or  canal  may  be  observed,  leading 
forwards  below  these  veins,  and  above  the  pineal  gland, 
and  owning  into  the  back  part  of  the  third  ventricle ;  this 
canal  is  lined  by  the  arachnoid  membrane,  which  is  con- 
tinued  from  that  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  expands 
within  the  ventricles,  so  as  to  cover  all  the  inequalities  ob 
served  within  them ;  this  arachnoid  canaU  or  the  caruU  cf 
Bichat,  will  be  noticed  again  in  the  examination  of  the  ven- 
tricles. The  third  tunic  of  the  brain  is  the  vascuiar  coaU  or 
the  fia  truUer,  of  a  very  soft  and  delicate  structure,  loaded 
with  numerous  fine  vessels ;  it  adheres  to  the  whole  surface 
of  the  brain,  and  following  every  involution  of  its  surface, 
it  is  intimately  united  with  its  substance  by  numerous 
shreds  and  vessels,  wnich  admit  of  being  drawn  out  like 
fine  threads ;  on  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  it  is  insepa- 
rably connected  to  the  arachnoid  membrane,  but  in  most 
other  situations,  particularly  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  they 
are  but  loosely  united  to  each  other.  The  pia  mater  is  also 
prolonged  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  through  an  extensive 
fissure,  which  will  be  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  brain 
between  the  fornix  and  the  corpus  callosum  above,  and  the 
tubercula  quadri^emina  and  pons  Varolii  below ;  this  fis- 
sure descends  obliquely  forwards  on  each  side  into  the  in- 
ferior cornu  of  each  lateral  ventricle  between  the  optic 
thalamus  and  the  hippocampus  major;  through  these 
lateral  prolongations  or  this  nssure,  a  process  of  the  pia 
mater  enters,  termed  the  choroid  plexus,  and  through  the 
central  or  transverse  portion  of  it,  another  process,  termed 
the  choroid  membrane  or  velum  interpositum ;  these  pro- 
cesses are  covered  by  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  are  all 
connected  together,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the 
ventricles ;  this  great  fissure  in  the  brain  is  closed  every 
where  by  the  arachnoid  membrane  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain  except  at  the  foramen  of  Bichat.  The  use  of  the 
pia  mater  is  to  form  an  exact  capsule  for  the  brain,  also 
an  extensive  surface,  on  which  the  vessels  divide  minutely 
and  are  probably  arranged  in  some  peculiar  manner 
previous  to  their  penetrating  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

25 
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There  are  two  modes  of  disBectiDg  the  hmu;  finil» 
by  removing  it  in  successive  slices  from  above  down- 
wards ;  and,  secondly,  from  below  upwards ;  the  first  plan 
is  best  adapte«l  for  studying  the  relative  anatom;^  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  or  for  examining  this  organ 
pathologically;  the  second  for  unravelling  its  structure; 
the  student  should  practise  both,  and  first,  mat  from  above 
downwards. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE   CEREBBUM. 

[The  great  volaine  of  the  cerebrum  teems  to  be  charaeteristie  of 
man ;  there  are  oertain  inferior  animals,  in  which  the  whole  enoe- 
phalic  mass  is  proportionably  greater  than  in  the  human  race ;  but 
this  is  not  true  of  the  cerebrum  as  considered  by  itself,  it  being  pro- 
portionably greater  in  man  than  in  other  animals.  This  would  cer. 
tatnly  seem  to  favor  the  phrenological  philosophy,  which  locates  tha 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  in  the  cerebrum,  and  the  animal  pro- 
pensities in  the  cerebellum.  In  the  horse  and  the  ox  the  weight  of 
the  cerebrum  does  not  exceed  half  that  of  the  human  subject.  The 
volume  of  the  cerebrum  is  independent  of  stature,  and  of  sex.  although 
R  was  formerly  thought  to  be  smaller  in  the  female  than  the  maio. 
Again  its  volume  is  proportionably  greater  in  the  foetus  and  infant 
than  in  the  adult,  and  in  old  age  it  not  unfrequenily  is  atrophied  to  a 
certain  extent  The  weight  of  the  cerebrum  is  from  two  t6  three 
pounds,  averaging  about  two  and  a  half,  the  cerebellum  bemg  equal 
to  from  a  seventh,  to  a  twelfth  of  the  cerebrum.  The  antero-poste. 
rior  measurement  of  the  cerebrum  is  about  six  inches,  its  greatest 
breadth  which  is  behind,  five  inches,  and  its  vertical  diameter  from 
four  to  five  inches.  It  is  said  that  the  volume  of  the  entire encepbala 
rachidian  mass,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  nerves  connected  with 
it,  is  greater  in  man,  than  in  any  inferior  animal.] 

The  CEREBBUM  is  the  largest  part  of  the  brain,  of  an  oval 
figure,  the  larger  end  posteriorly,  a  little  flattened  on  the 
sides,  convex  above,  and  divided  into  two  equal  portions, 
the  right  and  lefl  hemispheres,  by  a  deep  fissure  whidi  ex- 
tends  along  the  median  line ;  this  fissure  is  continued  be- 
fore and  behind  through  the  entire  depth  of  the  ccrebniro» 
but  in  the  middle  it  is  bounded  below  by  the  corpus  callo- 
6um ;  it  contains  the  falx  cerebri  and  the  artenes  of  the 
corpus  callosum;  each  hemisphere  is  convex  superiorly 
and  externally,  and  flat  internally,  or  towards  the  falx,  in- 
inferiorly  very  irregular  and  uneven  ;  the  surface  of  each 
hemisphere  is  every  where  marked  by  a  number  of  emi- 
nences termed  the  convolutions  of  the  brain ;  these  are  of 
various  size  and  shape,  and  are  somewhat  convoluted  like 
the  intestines ;  their  round  edges  are  separated  by  fiwuret 
which  are  closed  by  the  arachnoid  membrane ;  these  fia- 
■ures  are  nearly  an  inch  deep ;  they  take  different  direc- 
tiooa,  serpentinet  longitudinal,  and  oblique ;  if  a  section  of 


die  cerebnitn  be  made,  tbeee  fissures  will  be  found  to  be 
onl^  involutions  of  the  cineritious  substance  covering  the 
bram ;  each  fissure,  therefore,  is  only  a  continuation  of  the 
sorfhce,  and  is  covered  througliout  by  the  pia  mater. 

The  cerebrum,  on  its  inferior  surface,  is  also  divided  into 
the  two  hemispheres  by  the  great  median  fissure  at  each 
extremity,  ana  in  the  centre  by  a  depression  containing 
several  substances ;  each  hemisphere  inferiorly  is  divided 
into  three  lobes,  the  anterior,  small,  trian^lar,  flat,  or  a 
little  concave,  rests  on  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  presents  a 
deep  groove  which  lodges  the  olfactory  nerve ;  the  middle 
lobe  is  prominent,  round,  and  deep,  fills  up  the  middle  fos- 
sa in  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  is  separated  from  the 
anterior  lobe  by  a  deep  fissure,  {Jissura  Sylvii,)  which  as- 
cends obliquely  outwards  and  backwards ;  this  fissure  cor- 
responds to  the  sphenoidal  fold  of  the  dura  mater,  and  to 
the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone ;  the  brain  above  it 
IS  perforated  by  a  number  of  small  holes  for  the  entrance 
of  vessels  {pars  perforee  exteme;)  this  fissure  contains  the 
middle  artery  of  the  brain,  and  one  origin  of  the  olfactory 
nerve. 

The  posterior  lobe  rests  on  the  tentorium,  and  is  separated 
from  the  middle  only  by  a  slight  excavation  ;  between  the 
hemispheres  we  observe,  immediately  behind  the  interior 
extremity  of  the  median  fissure,  the  lower  end  of  the  cor- 
pus callosum ;  posterior  to  this,  and  connected  to  it  is  the 
commissure  of  the  optic  nerves ;  behind  this  is  a  soft  ^rey 
substance,  the  tuber  cinereum ;  this  is  connected  anteriorly 
to  these  nerves,  and  posteriorly  to  two  small  white  bodies 
termed  the  corpora  mamiUaria  or  albicantia :  these  are  about 
the  size  of  small  peas,  situated  behind  the  tuber  cinereum, 
and  attached  by  it  to  each  other ;  they  are  grey  internally, 
although  white  externally,  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix 
terminate  in  these.  From  the  centre  of  the  tuber  cinereum 
a  thin  conical  tube  of  a  reddish  colour  descends,  the  infuiu 
dibulum ;  this  passes  behind  and  rather  beneath  the  com- 
missure of  the  optic  nerves ;  it  terminates  on  the  surface  of 
the  pituitary  gland ;  it  is  surrounded  by  arachnoid  mem- 
brane ;  it  is  not  pervious  inferiorly ;  above  it  communicates 
with  the  third  ventricle.  The  pituitary  body  is  placed  in 
the  sella  Turcica  between  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid 
membrane ;  transverseljr  oval,  composed  anteriorly  of  a 
yellowish  substance,  which  is  notched  before,  and  convex 
behind  like  a  kidney,  and  posteriorly  of  a  whitish  semi- 
fluid or  pulpy  substance.  Behind  the  corpora  albicantia, 
we  next  onserve  a  small  triangular  depression,  closed 
above  by  a  thin  plate  which  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  third  ventricle ;  Uiis  is  the  middk  perforated  plait 
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cfthe  hwn;  on  either  side  of  this  is  the  crus  cerebri*  con* 
necting  the  cerebrum  to  the  pons  Varolii,  which  last  is  situ- 
ated in  the  median  line  behind  the  last  described  substances ; 
'behind  the  pons  is  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  between  these  eminences  is  the  great  trans- 
verse fissure  which  transmits  the  pia  mater  into  the  ventri- 
cles, and  which  also  contains  the  arachnoid  canal  and  the 
pineal  ^land ;  behind  this  we  observe,  lastly,  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  median  fissure  separating  the  posterior 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 

Cut  off  the  upper  part  of  one  hemisphere  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  corpus  cailosum,  the  appearance  now  pre- 
sented is  termed  tne  centrum  minus  ovale^  a  mass  of  wnite 
substance  surrounded  by  the  irregularly  undulating  line  of 
grey  substance ;  a  small  cavity  or  fissure  may  now  also  be 
observed  between  the  corpus  cailosum  and  the  lower  and 
internal  margin  of  each  hemisphere :  next  slice  off  both 
hemispheres  on  a  level  with  the  corpus  cailosum,  and  the 
eenlrvm  magnum  ovale  is  presented,  that  is,  a  line  of  grey 
substance  surrounding  the  central  mass  of  white  substance. 
The  grey  or  cortical  or  cineritious  substance  of  the  brain  is 
Boft  and  pulpy,  and  more  vascular  than  the  white  ;  on  the 
surface  of  the  cerebrum  it  is  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness ;  in  other  situations  it  is  placed  in  considerable 
incases,  and  covered  by  the  white  substance ;  the  shade  of 
its  colour  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  brain,  and  in  dif- 
ferent subjects  :  in  the  child  it  is  reddish,  in  the  old  it  is 
prey  or  ashy.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  very  minute  glo- 
bules, connected  together  by  the  pia  mater  and  vessels. 
The  white  or  medullary  substance  is  more  firm,  and  when 
fresh,  has  some  elasticity,  and  in  many  parts  appears  dis- 
tinctly fibrous ;  its  divided  surface  appears  dotted  with  red 
spots ;  these  are  the  divided  vessels,  they  vary  in  number 
and  in  size  in  different  subjects :  in  a  very  fresh  brain, 
when  a  section  has  been  made  of  this  white  substance,  it 
will,  by  its  elasticity,  force  the  blood  to  exude  out  for  some 
little  time  in  stnall  drops  from  the  divided  vessels.  The 
corpus  cailosum  is  now  seen  in  the  median  line  of  the  cere- 
brum, but  nearer  the  frontal  than  the  occipital  bone,  be- 
tween three  or  four  inches  long,  convex,  whites  marked  by 
two  or  three  raised  longitudinal  lines  close  and  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  (the  raphe,)  from  these  several  trans- 
verse lines  [linets  transversic]  pass  to  either  side  ;  its  poste- 
rior end  broad,  round,  and  a  little  concave,  is  bent  aown- 
wards,  and  is  continuous  on  either  side  with  the  fornix  and 
the  hippocampi ;  its  anterior  end  is  also  round,  and  bent 
downwards  and  backwards,  is  continued  on  each  side  into 
the  anterior  lobes,  and  in  the  middle  it  joins  the  tuber  cine* 
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reum  and  the  optic  commissure ;  the  corpus  calloeura  con* 
oects  the  white  fibrous  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  and 
is  therefore  properly  called  the  great  commissure  of  the 
cerebrum ;  it  covers  the  lateral  ventricles,  the  septum  luci- 
dum,  and  the  fornix.  Divide  Uiis  substance  at  a  little  dis* 
tance  from  either  side  of  the  raphe,  the  lateral  ventricles 
will  be  opened,  press  the  middle  portion  of  the  corpus  cal* 
losum  to  one  side,  and  the  septum  lucidum  may  De  seen 
descending  in  the  median  line  from  it  to  the  upper  surface 
of  the  fornix.  The  septum  lucidum  separates  tne  two  late* 
ral  ventricles,  and  is  triangular,  the  apex  behind,  the  base 
before,  the  upper  edge  connected  to  tne  corpus  callosum ; 
the  lower  edge  to  the  fornix  posteriorly,  and  anteriorly  to 
the  inferior  curved  portion  of  the  corpus  callosum ;  it  con* 
sists  of  four  laminse,  two  on  each  side,  grey  externally, 
white  internally  ;  between  the  white  laminse  a  small  cavity 
exists  termed  the  Jifth  ventricle.^  This  cavity  is  naturally 
closed,  but  when  the  corpus  callosum  is  divided  trans* 
versely,  and  the  anterior  portion  raised  forwards,  the  la- 
minae of  the  septum  separate,  and  this  cavity  becomes  dis* 
tinct ;  it  is  larger  in  the  child,  but  it  is  very  irregular  la 
size,  and  even  in  existence,  in  different  subjects ;  the  sep* 
turn  lucidum  appears  to  be  formed  by  a  lamma  descending 
from  each  side  of  the  raphe  of  the  corpus  callosum  to  the 
fornix,  some  grey  matter  superadded.  Divide  transversely 
the  septum  lucidum  and  corpus  callosum,  raise  forwards 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  latter,  and  backwards  its  poste* 
rior  part ;  it  will  now  be  seen  that  this  substance  is  united 
to  the  fornix  posteriorly,  but  is  nearly  an  inch  above  it  an- 
teriorly ;  the  septum  lucidum  is  generally  so  soft  that  in 
this  stage  of  the  dissection  it  will  have  nearly  brolie  down 
into  the  surrounding  fluid. 

The  lateral  ventricles  extend  from  the  middle  of  the  brain 
into  the  anterior  and  posterior  lobes,  also  to  the  inferior 
part  of  the  middle  lobe,  hence  they  are  named  tricome ;  the 
anterior  cornu  of  each  passes  forwards  and  outwards,  they 
are  about  an  inch  distant  from  each  other ;  the  middle  por- 
tion, or  the  body  of  each,  passes  horizontally  backwards, 
they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  septum  luci- 
dum ;  near  the  posterior  part  of  the  corpus  callosum  the 
posterior  and  inferior  cornua  pass  off  in  different  direc- 
tions; the  posterior  cornu  proceeds  into  the  posterior  lobe 
at  first  outwards,  afterwards  it  turns  inwaras  in  a  curved 
direction,  the  concavity  towards  the  median  line ;  the  tn/e- 
rior  cornu  descends  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards  into 
the  middle  lobe,  and  is  then  also  curved  a  little  inwards ;  it 
terminates  behind  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  beneath  the 
anterior  cornu.    The  anterior  cornu  is  bounded  superiorly 
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and  laterall}r  by  the  corpus  calloBum,  and  inferibrly  br  tite 
large  extremity  of  the  corpus  striatum ;  the  middle,  or  body 
of  each,  is  bounded  superiorly  and  externally  by  the  cor* 
pus  callosum ;  internally  by  the  septum  lucidum,  and  in- 
feriorly  by  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  striatum, 
the  teenia  semicircularis,  the  optic  thalamus,  the  choroid 
plexus,  and  the  fornix.  The  posterior  cornu  is  bounded 
superiorly  and  laterally  by  the  medullary  substance,  and 
interiorly  by  the  hippocampus  minor.  The  inferior  como 
is  bounded  superiorly  by  the  optic  thalamus,  externally  by 
medullary  substance ;  internally  it  is  deficient  of  cerebral 
substance,  and  is  closed  by  the  arachnoid  membrane ;  infb- 
rioiiy  by  the  hippocampus  major  and  corpus  fimbriatum 
or  tsenia  hippocampi. 

The  several  bodies,  observed  in  the  different  regions  of 
these  cavities,  must  next  be  examined  individually ;  and 
first,  corpora  ttriata.  These  pyriform  bodies  have  their 
larger  ends  directed  forwards  and  inwards ;  their  posterior 
small  and  pointed  extremities  pass  backwards  and  out- 
wards ;  smooth  and  unattached  superiorly  and  internally^ 
on  all  other  sides  they  are  continuous  with  the  white  sub- 
stance, vascular,  soft,  and  cineritious  on  their  surface  ; 
they  will  be  found,  when  cut  into,  to  consist  of  alternate 
laminae  of  grey  and  white  substance ;  the  latter  may  be 
traced  from  the  crura  cerebri  through  these  bodies  to  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  cerebrum,  hence  the  cor- 
pora striata  are  named  by  some  the  anterior  or  superior 
ganglions  of  the  cerebrum.  The  tcunia  semucirculanSf  is  a 
narrow,  semitransparent  band,  whitish,  fibrous,  placed  in 
the  groove  between  the  optic  thalamus  and  corpus  stria- 
tum ;  iHirises  narrow  from  a  tubercle  on  the  back  part  of 
the  optic  thalamus,  (corpus  geniculatum  externum,}  passes 
forwards  and  inwards,  becomes  broader,  and  Joins  the  de- 
scending pillar  of  the  fornix ;  the  anterior  portion  has  a 
resemblance  to  the  cornea,  and  has  been  named  lamina 
cornea:  several  veins  from  the  corpus  striatum  pass  be- 
neath the  tsBnia  to  join  the  venae  Galeni.  The  choroid  plexus 
is  a  fold  of  thin  vascular  membrane  derived  from  the  pia 
mater ;  it  enters  the  inferior  cornu  between  the  optic  tha- 
lamus and  the  tccnia  hippocampi ;  loose  and  floating  it  as- 
cends obliquely  backwards  over  the  hippocampus  major, 
then  turns  forwards  between  the  thalamus  and  the  fornix, 
beneath  which  it  is  connected  to  the  choroid  membrane, 
and  ends  by  uniting  with  its  fellow  in  the  foramen  com- 
mune anterius;  each  choroid  plexus  is  covered  by  the 
arachnoid  membrane ;  they  receive  a  number  of  veins  from 
the  parietes  of  the  ventricles,  particularly  from  the  cornora 
striata ;  these  veins  Join  the  venae  Galeni,  which  wiU  be 
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noticed  presently ;  very  frequently  small  vesicles,  hydatids 
and  even  small  hard  tumours  may  be  found  in  these  mem* 
branes. 

The  fornix^  white,  fibrous,  triangular,  is  situated  horizon^ 
tally,  beneath  the  corpus  callosum  and  septum  lucid un^ 
attached  to  the  former  posteriorly,  to  the  latter  anteriorly 
it  lies  on  the  velum  interpositum  and  choroid  plexuses, 
the  base,  posteriorly,  arises  by  two  flat  bands,  (the  posterior 
piUars  or  cruroj)  one  from  either  side,  bv  three  roots,  from 
the  hipi>ocampus  major  and  minor,  and  from  the  taenia  hip- 
pocampi; these  crura  pass  forwards  and  inwards,  and 
unite  (the  body  of  the  fornix ;)  this  bends  forwards  and  down- 
wards, over  the  foramen  commune  anterius,  and  divides 
infe  two  short,  round,  white  cords,  (the  anterior  piUars  of  the 
fomiXf(  these  descend  behind  the  anterior  commissure,  and 
end  in  the  corpora  mamillaria,  which  are  connected  to  the 
grev  substance  of  the  tuber  cinereum ;  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  fornix  which  rests  on  the  velum  is  marked  posterior- 
ly by  several  fine  oblique  lines  (lyra  or  corpus  psalhides.) 
Although  the  septum  lucidum  is  a  partition  between  the 
lateral  ventricles,  yet  these  cavities  communicate  together, 
as  also  with  the  third  or  middle  ventricle,  through  an  open- 
ing XermeA  foramen  commune  anterius;  this  is  situated  in  the 
median  line  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  each  ven- 
tricle, it  is  bounded  superiorly  and  anteriorly  by  the  for- 
nix, posteriorly  by  the  two  choroid  plexuses  and  velum, 
laterally  it  leads  from  one  lateral  ventricle  to  the  other, 
and  inferiorly  it  opens  into  the  third.  The  optic  thalami 
cannot  be  fully  examined  at  present  In  the  posterior  cor- 
nu  of  each  ventricle  is  a  small  eminence,  the  hivpocampxu 
minor,  large  anteriorly,  small  and  pointed  behina,  white  on 
the  surface,  grey  internally.  In  the  inferior  cornu  we  see 
the  hippocampus  major,  a  large  white  substance,  convex  ex- 
ternally, concave  internally,  smooth  and  white  on  the  sur- 
face, grey  within,  extending  all  along  the  floor  of  the  cavi- 
ty, and  ending  in  a  tuberculated  expansion,  the  pes  hippo- 
campi;  along  its  internal  or  concave  edge,  and  connected 
to  it,  is  a  narrow  white  band,  the  taenia  hippocampi  or  coT' 
pus  fimhriatum,  the  concave  edge  of  which  is  loose ;  this 
substance  is  directly  continuous  with  the  posterior  pillar 
of  the  fornix ;  beneath  the  taenia  hippocampi,  a  narrow  ci- 
neritious  line  may  be  observed,  shorter  than  the  trenia,  its 
edge  is  serrated ;  this  is  the  corpus  denticulatum.  Divide  the 
fornix  about  its  centre,  draw  forwards  its  anterior  portion, 
and  the  foramen  commune  anterius  will  be  seen ;  throw 
the  posterior  portion  backwards,  and  the  choroid  membrane 
or  the  velum  hUerpositum  will  be  exposed ;  this  is  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  beneath  the  fornix,  and  above  the  arachnoid 
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canal,  the  optic  thalami,  the  pineal  gland,  and  the  third  ven- 
tricle ;  the  choroid  plexuses  are  united  to  it  laterally  and 
in  front,  the  vencc  Galeni  extend  along  its  median  line ;  these 
veins  receive  the  blood  from  each  plexus,  and  from  the  dif- 
ferent eminences  in  the  ventricles,  thcjr  pass  backwards, 
and  end  in  the  straight  sinus,  they  sometimes  first  unite  in- 
to one  trunk ;  the  velum  is  formed  of  pia  mater,  which  is 
continued  from  the  surface  of  the  brain  through  the  great 
transverse  fissure,  which  is  beneath  the  corpus  callosum 
and  the  fornix,  and  above  the  tubercula  quadrigcmina  and 
the  pineal  gland  ;  it  is  also  covered  by  the  arachnoid  mem* 
brane,  which  is  of  extreme  delicacy  ;  raise  this  mt^mbrane 
from  before  backwards,  first  dividing  the  small  veins  which 
run  into  it,  the  optic  thalami  will  be  now  exposed,  and  pbs- 
terior  to  these  the  pineal  gland,  and  the  superior  surlace 
of  the  tubercula  quadrigcmina ;  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  arachnoid  canal  also  is  seen ;  this  orifice  is  beneath  the 
veins  of  Galen  and  above  the  gland ;  it  is  in  general  sur- 
rounded by  small  granulations;  remove  the  velum.  The 
pineal  gUmd  is  situated  above  the  tubercula  quadrisemina, 
oehindand  between  the  thalami,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
cineritious,  heart-shaped,  the  base  anteriorly  containing,  in 
general,  some  small  sandy  particles  (the  acervulusi)  the  pos- 
terior part  is  soft  and  pulpy,  (the  conarium)  is  surrounded 
by  a  very  vascular  membrane  derived  from  the  velum; 
unconnected  to  the  brain  in  every  situation,  except  ante- 
riorly, whence  a  small  transverse  medullary  band  proceeds* 
which  divides  into  two  long  delicate  processes,  (peduneuli^) 
these  pass  forwards  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  optic  thala- 
mi, and  join  the  descending  pillars  of  the  fornix,  at  the  fo- 
ramen commune  anterius.  The  optic  thalamic  two  firm  bo- 
dies white  on  their  surface,  grey  within,  placed  behind  and 
between  the  corpora  striata,  smooth  superiorly  where  they 
enter  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  touching  each  other  inter- 
nally, where  they  are  soft  and  grey;  this  connexion  is 
termed  the  commissura  mollis,  it  is  a  broad,  soft,  and  cineri- 
tious union  between  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  thalami, 
and  anterior  to  their  centre,  this  must  be  broken  through 
before  the  third  ventricle  can  be  seen ;  a  sort  of  fissure  se- 
parates the  thalami ;  this  fissure  anteriorly  leads  to  the  fo- 
ramen commune  anterius,  and  po^eriorly  to  the  foramen 
commune  posteriusy  this  last  hole  is  behind  the  soft  commis- 
eure,  and  between  the  peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland,  it  is, 
however,  so  closed  by  the  velum  and  the  fornix,  that  no 
communication  can  occur  through  it  between  the  third  and 
the  two  lateral  ventricles,  as  through  the  anterior  common 
opening;  the  optic  thalami  externally  and  anteriorly  are 
tontinuous  with  the  corpora  stiata  and  the  medullary  sub* 
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atence  of  the  hemispheres ;  inferiorly  they  present  two  tu- 
bercles ;  (corfmsgeniculaium  iniemum  and  externum;)  their  an- 
terior extremity  is  in  the  foramen  commune  anterius,  their 
posterior  is  in  contact  with  the  corpus  fimbriatum ;  the  up- 
per surface  of  each  is  in  the  body  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  the 
mferior  surface  is  in  the  inferior  comu ;  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thalami  some  portions  of  the  crura  cerebri 
pass  in  their  course  to  the  convolutions  of  the  hemispheres, 
hence  they  are  named  by  some  the  inferior  ganglions  of 
the  brain.  Separate  the  optic  thalami,  and  the  third  or 
middle  ventricle  will  be  opened.  The  third  verUricle  is  a 
narrow  cavity  placed  in  the  median  line,  bounded  on  each 
side  by  the  optic  thalami,  above  by  the  velum  and  the  for- 
nix, below  by  the  locus  perforatus  and  tuber  cinereum,  be- 
fore by  the  descending  pillars  of  the  fornix  and  the  ante- 
rior commissure,  behind  by  the  posterior  commissure  and 
pineal  gland,  its  pedunculi  and  the  tubercula  quadrigemi- 
na.  The  foramen  commune  anterius  opens  into  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  this  cavity ;  the  infundibulum  leads 
from  the  lower  and  anterior  part  downwards  and  forwards, 
between  the  pillars  of  the  fornix  and  below  the  anterior 
commissure,  to  the  pituitary  gland;  this  canal  is  large 
above,  but  it  is  generally  impervious  below.  From  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  third  ventricle  a  small  canal  leads  back- 
wards and  downwards,  above  and  behind  the  pons  Varolii, 
and  below  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  this  is  the  aqueduct 
of  Sylcius  or  the  iter  ad  quartum  ventriculum.  The  anlerfor 
commissure  is  a  distinct  round  cord,  extending  from  one  he- 
misphere to  the  other,  immediately  before  the  anterior  pil- 
lars of  the  fornix,  bent  like  an  arch,  convex  anteriorly, 
unattxiched  in  its  central  portion,  but  on  each  side  it  is  im- 
bedded in  the  corpus  striatum,  through  which  it  descends 
obliquely  backwards  and  outwards,  and  then  terminates  in 
rays  near  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  the  inferior  cornu  of 
the  lateral  ventricle  ;  it  is  enclosed  in  a  delicate  sheath  of 
pia  mater,  like  a  nerve.  The  posterior  commissure  is  shorter 
and  smaller  than  the  anterior,  but  white,  round,  and  fibrous 
like  it;  it  extends  transversely  behind  the  third  ventricle, 
above  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  below  the  pedunculi  of  the 
pineal  gland  to  which  it  is  connected,  and  anterior  to  the 
tubercula  quadrigemina ;  its  extremities  are  connected^ 
to  the  optic  thalami.  The  tubercula  quadrigemina  are  below 
and  behind  this  commissure  and  the  pineal  gland,  they  are 
all  connected  by  their  bases,  on  an  oblique  plane,  and  se- 
parated from  each  other  near  their  points  by  two  superfi- 
cial grooves,  a  transverse  and  a  vertical ;  the  two  superior 
and  anterior  are  called  the  no/es,  the  two  inferior  and  pos- 
terior the  tesUt^  white  on  their  surfaoe*  grey  intemally  % 
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they  lie  above  and  behind  the  aqueduct  of  SjrMusv  wtdoll 
alufie  separates  them  from  the  pons  Varolii ;  the  nates  ars 
connected  to  the  optic  thalami,  and  the  testes  to  the  cer&. 
bellum,  by  two  thin  white  plates,  which  descend  oblique. 

a  backwards  and  outwards,  and  end  in  the  substance  of 
e  cerebellum ;  these  are  ^e  processus  a  eerebeUo  ad  testes  ; 
they  diverge  towards  the  cerebellum,  and  are  continuous 
externally  and  inferiorly  with  a  thick,  round,  whi^  ohord» 
the  crus  cerebelli ;  between  these  two  processes  there  is  a 
thin  lamina  extended  named  the  taive  or  Vieussens^  or  of  the 
fourth  verUride^  cineritious  and  very  soft,  triangular,  the 
apex  between  the  testes,  the  base  attached  to  the  cerebel- 
lum, and  the  sides  to  the  two  processes  just  described ;  this 
valve  forms  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  it  is  overlapped 
by  the  superior  vermiform  process.  Pass  a  probe  alonK 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  divide  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  fourth  ventricle  will  be  exposed ;  this  is 
directed  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards,  between  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata ;  it  is  bound- 
ed anteriorly  by  the  pons  Varolii,  in  the  median  line  of 
which  is  a  narrow  fissure,  the  calamus  scriptorium,  from  each 
side  of  which  a  few  white  lines  pass  ofif  to  join  the  auditory 
nerve ;  laterally  by  the  processes  from  the  testes  and  by 
the  crura  cerebelli ;  superiorly  by  the  valve  of  Vicussens ; 
posteriorly  by  the  cerebellum,  and  inferiorly  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  of  the  pia  mater  from 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  back  of  the 
spinal  cord ;  tb^  pia  mater  is  here  peculiarly  dense,  and  it 
sends  a  small  process  into  the  lower  part  of  this  cavity, 
(the  choroid  plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle,)  which  is  loaded 
with  tortubus  vessels,  and  frequently  presents  a  small  num- 
ber of  reddish  ^anular  bodies. 

Raise  either  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum ;  from  its  infb- 
rior  surface,  just  below  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  optic 
thalamus,  a  thick,  white  fasciculus  may  be  observed  de- 
scending obliquely  backwards  and  inwards;  this  is  the 
cruscerStri;  fibrous  and  white  on  the  surface,  each  crus  in- 
ternally contains  cineritious  substance  of  a  very  dark  co- 
lour (locus  niger ;)  the  crura  cerebri  converge  as  they  de- 
scend, and  end  in  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pons  Varolii ; 
the  third  ventricle  is  between  them,  and  the  tractus  opti- 
cus of  each  side  surrounds  them.  The  crura  cerebri  and 
the  following  substance  can  be  better  examined  when  the 
brain  is  removed  from  the  subject,  and  the  base  placed  up- 
permost The  pons  Varolii  or  cerebral  protuberance  is 
somewhat  square,  it  is  placed  obliquely  on  the  cuneiform 
process,  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  ;  the  fourth 
ventricle^  the  iCqueduct  of  Sylvius  and  the  tubercula  qua* 
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drigemioat  are  on  its  superior  and  posterior  surfkce ;  its 
inferior  and  anterior  surface  rests  on  the  bone,  and  is 
Iprooved  longitudinally  by  tbe  basilar  artery ;  its  superio** 
extremity  receives  the  Crura  cerebri,  whicn  it  surrounds 
like  a  ring,  hence  it  is  sometiines  called  the  annular  protu- 
berance ;  the  crura  cerebelli  are  attached  to  its  sides,  and 
the  medulla  oblongata  to  its  lower  extremity,  from  which 
it  is  distinguished  by  a  deep  groove :  the  pons  is  of  a  more 
firm  structure  than  any  part  of  the  brain,  its  surface  is 
white  and  fibrous;  the  superficial  layer  of  fibres  on  its  in- 
ferior surface  runs  transversely  from  one  crus  cerebelli  to 
the  other,  hence  the  pons  has  been  named  the  commissure 
of  the  cerebellum ;  beneath  this  lamina  of  transverse  fibres 
a  (quantity  of  cineritious  substance  exists,  through  which 
white  fibrous  substance  may  be  seen  to  ascend  obliquely 
outwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  crura  cerebri.  The  pons 
Varolii  is  described  by  some  authors  as  a  portion  or  the 
medulla  oblongata ;  it  is,  however,  so  connected  witb  it  as 
well  as  with  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  equally  common  to  alL 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  CEEEBELLUM. 

[The  average  weight  of  the  cerebellam  is  lix  ounceii,  its  traiMveite 
diameter  averages  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches,  its  antero^pos. 
tenor  diameter  from  two,  to  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  its  yertical 
diameter  also  from  two,  to  two  and  a  half  inches.  These  measure, 
ments  being  made  at  its  broadest,  longest,  and  thickest  parts.  The 
average  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  cerebrum,  is  as  one  to 
■e?en.  The  yolume  of  the  cerebellum,  is  greater  in  man  than  in  all 
other  animalp.  According  to  Gall  and  Cavier,  it  is  proportionably 
greater  in  woman,  than  in  man,  while  it  is  proportionably  less  in  the 
child,  than  m  the  adult.  It  is  dso  said  by  Gall  to  be  in  proporUon  to 
the  generaUye  function,  this  howeyer,  Craveilhier  considers  more  by- 
pothesis,  because  certain  species  of  animals  remarkable  for  their  vene- 
real ardor  haye  the  cerebellum  yerj  small,  and  because  the  inyerte- 
brated  animals  have  no  cerebellum.  The  cerebellum  is  continuous, 
on  the  one  hand,  superiorly  with  the  cerebrum  through  the  processus 
a  cerebello  ad  testes ;  on  toe  other  hand,  with  the  medulla  oblongata 
through  the  corpora  restiformia,  or  prooassoa  a  cerebello  ad  meduHam 
oblongatam.  A^n  a  continuity  between  tbo  two  hemi^eres  of 
the  cerebellum,  is  established  by  transverse  Gtjna^  in  the  annular  pro. 
tuberance.  In  four  cases  Cmvellhier  has  speo  ^trophy  of  the  right 
hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum,  and  of  tha  lefl  heiniii^ere  of  the  cere, 
helium  conjoined.  The  eerebellnm  does  not  l|epome  distinct  until 
after  the  meduUa  spinalis,  and  the  meduU^  o||lqftgata,  and  in  the 
earliest  months  of  utero.gestatioo  paves  tl^tqiu^  atigea  of  develop, 
nont,  which  resemble  the  cerebellum  of  fidi  ^qq  of  reptiles.] 

Rncovx  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  oe^i^brum,  divide  the 
tei)toritm  vni  the  oerebelluin  wjil  b§  Mpofledi  transverse* 
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iy  oval,  raised  in  the  centre,  divided  into  right  and  left  h0» 
Unispheres  by  a  deep  groove  posteriorly  and  inferiorly,  whi^ 
receives  the  falz  cerebelli,  and  by  a  oroad  notch  anterior- 
ly which  is  behind  the  fourth  ventricle ;  the  upper  surface 
of  each  hemisphere  is  nearly  flat,  and  is  markea  by  a  great 
number  of  narrow  lines  which  run  semicirculariy,  convex 
posteriorly ;  these  are  fissures  into  which  the  pia  mater  de- 
scends, the  arachnoid  membrane  passing  over  them ;  theae 
fissures  are  analogous  to  those  in  the  cerebrum ;  they  are 
involutions  of  the  grey  substance,  the  superficial  extent  of 
which  is  thus  considerably  augmented:  the  same  appear- 
ance" is  also  observabfe  inferiorly ;  the  lines,  however,  are 
not  so  numerous  or  regular  as  above ;  some  lines  pass  in 
very  deep  into  the  cerebellum,  and  divide  it  into  lobes^ 
others  are  only  superficial :  and  divide  it  into  lobules  ;  the 
inferior  surface  of  each  hemisphere  is  very  convex,  and 
fills  the  inferior  occipital  fossce.  Along  the  circumference 
of  each  hemisphere  a  deep  fissure  extends,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  a  white  cord  is  observed ;  this  is  the  crus  cerebellif 
which  ascends  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards  to  join^  the 
pons  Varolii ;  this  great  fissure  separates  the  supenor  from 
the  inferior  surface.  The  central  portion  of  the  cerebel- 
lum is  narrow,  and  raised  superiorly  into  a  small  conical 
process,  the  superior  vermiform  process,  this  overlaps  the 
valve  of  Vieussens,  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  and  the 

Srocessus  a  cerebello  ad  testes ;  inferiorly  there  is  a  deep 
epression,  which  contains,  anteriorly,  the  commencement 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  posteriorly  a  large  process,  the  tnfe* 
rior  vermiform,  which  is  marked  by  numerous  transverse 
lines  or  fissures,  which  divide  it  into  several  lamine  or  lo- 
bules. Divide  either  hemisphere  parallel  to,  and  about  aa 
inch  from  the  median  line,  a  thick  mass  of  white  substance 
is  seen  in  the  centre,  branching  out  into  fine  fibres,  whicii 
extend  into  the  lobes,  and  again  subdivide  into  fine  fiift- 
mentB,  which  pass  to  every  lamina  or  lobule  on  the  surface, 
and  are  there  covered  bv  a  thin  layer  of  grey  substance ; 
[this  arrangement  is  called  the  arbor  vits,]  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  this  white  mass,  which  is  continuous  superiorly 
with  the  processus  ad  testero,  and  inferiorly  with  the  cms 
cerebelli,  is  a  small  oval  mass  of  grey  substance,  its  edges 
convoluted  or  serrated ;  this  is  the  corpus  dentaium  or  rhovik' 
boideum;  the  white  substance  which  is  continued  from  the 
medulla  oblongata  to  the  cms  cerebelli,  appears  t6  run 
through  this,  and  thus  to  be  increased  in  quantity :  hence 
it  is  named  by  some  the  ganglion  of  the  cerebellum. 
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nsflscnoN  of  ths  mxditlla  oblonoata. 

[The  meduna  oblongata  is  situated  so  as  to  extend  from  the  upper 
margin  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  to  the  middle  of  the  basilar 
Ibssa  of  the  occiput.  Its  extent  superiorly  and  anteriorly,  is  defined 
bv  the  annular  protuberance,  not  so  posteriorly.  Infcriorly  it  gradu. 
ally  diminishes  in  circumference,  and  ia  continuous  with  the  medulla 
spinalis,  it  is  however,  limited  here  artificially,  and  is  said  to  be  from 
an  inch,  to  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  ;  this  however  will  de. 
pend  somewhat  upon  the  position  of  the  bead,  its  breadth  is  eight  or 
nine  lines  at  its  base  and  its  thickness  six  lines.] 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  that  conical  portion  of  white 
substance  which  extends  from  the  lower  margin  of  the 
pons  Varolii  to  the  spinal  cord,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
targe  above,  narrow  below,  where  it  passes  through  the 
foramen  magnum,  divided  by  longitudinal  lines  into  six 
oval  eminences  placed  parallel  to  eacl^  other ;  the  median 
line  anteriorly  separates  the  two  corpora  pyramidalia; 
next  to  each  of  these  is  a  slight  groove,  external  to  which 
is  the  corpus  olivare,  behind  which  is  a  groove  and  another 
eminence,  the  corpus  restiforme  or  the  posterior  pyramid. 

The  corpora  pyramidalia  are  about  an  mch  long. 

[Thuy  extend  the  whnle  length  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  being  a 
line  and  a  half  in  breadth  below,  but  gradually  increasing  until  they 
acquire  a  breadth  of  three  lines  above.] 

And  they  arise  gradually  from  the  fore  part  of  the  spinal 
cord  above  the  atlas,  ascend  parallel  to  each  other,  increase 
in  size,  enter  the  pons,  and  they  may  be  traced  through 
this  substatice  for  some  extent ;  the  median  fissure,  which 
extends  along  the  spinal  cord,  separates  them ;  near  the 
pons  this  fissure  enlarges  into  a  small  hole  (foramen  ca)- 
cum.)  Dissect  off  the  pia  mater  from  these  eminences,  en- 
deavour to  separate  them  from  each  other,  and  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  pons  five  or  six  white  bands 
may  be  observed  ascending  obliquely  from  one  corpus  py- 
raniidale  to  the  other,  the  fasciculi  of  opposite  sides  per- 
f^ctly  indigitating  with  each  other ;  these  are  the  decussaU 
ing  fibres  of  the  pyramids. 

The  corpora  olixaria  are  oval,  large  in  the  centre,  white 
on  the  surface,  and  containing  within  a  corpus  fimbriatum 
of  grey  substance;  they  are  separated  by  a  superficial 
groove  from  the  former  eminences ;  their  upper  extremity 
IS  continued  into  the  pons  Varolii. 

[From  which  they  may  be  traced  into  the  thalami  nervorum  opti> 
corum.  They  are  but  six  or  seven  lines  loiiflr,  and  two  and  a  half 
lines  broad,  and  are  elevated  about  a  Une.  Internally  they  are  sepa* 
rated  from  the  pyramids,  by  a  slight  fissure,  in  which  are  the  roota 
of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  externally  there  is  a  deep  fissure,  be 
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tween  these,  and  tlie  corpotm  reetiformia.  The  eoipcm  oKraim  we 
a]mo«t  peculiar  to  mao,  they  are  found  in  other  mamoiaUa,  hoi  mn 
Boiall  and  do  not  exist  in  biids,  reptiles,  and  fish.] 

The  corpora  restiformia  are  rather  larger  than  the  lastt  be- 
hind which  they  are  placed ;  they  are  separated  from  eack 
other  by  a  fissure  which  is  continued  from  the  calamus 
Bcriptorius  along  the  posterior  median  line  of  the  spinal 
cord;  the  restiform  bodies  are  continued  superiorly  into 
the  crura  cerebelli,  hence  they  are  sometimes  named  the 
processus  a  medulla  spinali  ad  cerebellum :  they  are  also 
partly  ^^ntinued  into  the  crura  cerebri. 

[They  are  continuous  with  the  posterior  fissure  of  the  medulla 
spinalm,  and  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  a  le- 
markable  excavation,  between  the  corpora  restiformia,  the  calamoa 
seriptoritts  which  is  marked  by  medullary  stris,  which  give  origin  to 
the  auditory  nerve,  and  some  of  which  Meckel,  supposes  to  be  oon. 
nee  ted  with  the  trifacial  and  pneumo-gastric  nerves.] 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  NERVES. 

There  are  nine  pair  of  cerebral  nerves ;  their  connexioa 
to  the  brain  is  named  their  origin ;  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  terms  first,  second,  third,  &c.,  &c. ;  in  every  respect, 
those  of  the  opposite  side  arc  symmetrical. 

The  FIRST  PAIR,  or  Olfactory,  are  situated  beneath  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain ;  each  arises  by  three  filaments, 
the  external,  very  long  and  white,  from  the  fissure  of  Syl- 
vius, below  the  corpus  striatum;  the  internal,  abo  white, 
from  the  grey  substance  at  the  extremity  of  the  corpus  caU 
losum ;  the  middle  is  cineritious,  and  arises  from  one  of  the 
posterior  convolutions  of  the  anterior  lobe ;  the  three  fila- 
ments soon  unite  and  form  a  triangular  swelling,  from 
which  the  nerve  proceeds  forwards  and  inwards  for  about 
two  inches,  in  a  groove  in  the  anterior  lobe,  in  which  it  is 
confined  byr  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  protected  from 
pressure  ;  it  then  ends  in  a  soil  oval  bulb  which  is  placed 
over  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone ;  from  this 
several  fine  filaments  descend  through  the  foramina  in  this 
bone,  and  are  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
nose.  The  olfactory  differ  from  the  other  cerebral  nerves 
in  figure,  course,  and  structure ;  prismatic  or  triangular, 
the  apex  is  imbedded  in  the  cerebrum ;  they  converge  as 
the^  leave  the  cranium ;  they  consist  of  several  strise,  some 
white,  others  grey,  all  very  soil ;  they  arc  not  surrounded 
b^  arachnoid  membrane,  but  lie  above  it ;  they  have  no 
distinct  sheath,  and  each  ends  in  a  soft  grey  swelling  f\rom 
which  the  ultimate  filaments  proceed,  and  which  leave  the 
cranium  by  a  number  of  foramina. 

The  uwciOKD  PAZBi  or  Optic,  are  large,  soft,  and  flat  posto* 
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IMijt  round  and  inclosed  in  a  dense  neurilema  anterior* 
^ ;  each  arises  by  two  bands,  one  from  the  nates,  the  other 
from  the  testis ;  these  pass  outwards  beneath  the  optic  tha« 
lamus,  the  first  joins  the  corpus  geniculatum  externum ; 
the  second  the  corpus  geniculatum  internum;  these  roots 
then  unite  in  a  soft  flat  band,  which  turns  forwards  in  a 
flemicircular  course  (traetus  opticus)  around  the  cms  cere- 
hn,  to  which  it  has  a  slight  attachment,  and  from  which  it 
receives  a  few  fibres :  the  optic  nerves  then  converge,  and 
unite  before  the  sella  turcica,  in  the  opiic  commissure ;  in 
this  flat,  white,  scjuare  substance,  which  is  connected  to 
and  receives  additional  fibres  from  the  tuber  cinereum,  the 
two  nerves  are  so  confounded  that  the  direction  of  each  is 
indistinct,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  decussate  in 
wh(4e  or  in  part ;  from  the  commissure  each  nerve  passes 
forwards  and  outwards  on  the  inner  side  of  the  carotid  and 
above  the  ophthalmic  artery,  throueh  the  optic  forament 
into  the  orbit ;  it  is  then  surrounded  by  a  process  of  dura 
mater,  and  proceedine  to  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  it  perfo- 
rates the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats  of  this  organ,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  retina. 

The  THIRD,  or  Motores  Oculorxtm,  are  smaller  than  the 
optic ;  each  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  crus  cerebri, 
Close  to  the  pons,  behind  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle, 
and  between  the  posterior  artery  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the 
anterior  artery  of  the  cerebellum ;  this  round  nerve  passes 
forwards  and  outwards  external  to  the  cavernous  sinus, 
through  the  foramen  lacerum  orbitalc,  and  is  distributed 
to  five  of  the  seven  muscles  contained  in  the  orbit. 

The  Fourth,  or  Trochlbatores,  or  Pathetici,  are  the 
smallest  of  the  cerebral  nerves ;  each  arises  by  two  or  three 
delicate  filaments  from  the  valve  of  Yieussens  and  from 
the  processus  a  cerebello  ad  testem ;  it  takes  a  long  course 
forwards  and  outwards  between  the  cereUf  um  and  cerebel- 
lum, enters  a  small  canal  between  the  layers  of  the  tento- 
rium behind  the  posterior  clinoid  process,  and  continues 
its  course  along  the  outer  side  of  the  cavernous  sinus 
through  the  foramen  lacerum  orbitale  to  the  superior  ob- 
lique muscle. 

The  FIFTH,  or  Trifactal,  or  Trigemini,  are  the  largest  of 
the  cerebral  nerves ;  each  consists  of  nearly  one  hundred 
fine  filaments,  but  loosely  connected  to  each  other,  and 
very  easily  detached  from  the  brain :  arises  by  two  fasci- 
culi,* one,  large  and  posterior,  from  ths  angle  between  the 
pons  Varolii  and  the  crus  cerebelli,  the  other,  small  and  ^ 
anterior,  from  the  corpus  pyramidale  in  the  substance  of  ' 
the  pons ;  these  pass  together  forwards  and  outwards  over 
the  pohst  of  the  petaroua  bone  in  a  tort  of  canal  formed  of 
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dura  mater,  and  lined  by  arachnoid  menibrane,  which  last 
is  reflected  on  the  nerve,  so  as  to  form  a  cul  de  sac  around 
it ;  in  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  cranium  it  ex* 
pands  into  a  large  grey  swelling,  (the  iriangvlar^  semilunar^ 
or  Casser tan  ganglion;)  this  ganglion  is  concave  posteriorly ; 
convex  anteriorly  and  externally ;  the  dura  mater  covers 
and  adheres  intimately  to  its  plexiform  surface ;  three  large 
branches  proceed  from  it,  the  ophthalmic,  the  superior  and 
inferior  maxillary ;  the  first  passes  into  the  orbit  through  the 
foramen  iacerum ;  the  second  leaves  the  cranium  by  the 
foramen  rotundum,  and  the  third  by  the  foramen  ovale.  If 
the  ganglion  be  raised  from  the  bone,  a  small  fasciculus  of 
fibres  may  be  observed  to  pass  from  the  trunk  of  the  fifth 
pair,  without  entering  into  the  ganglion,  to  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve ;  this  fasciculus  can  be  traced  into  the  an- 
terior root  of  the  fiilh,  or  through  the  pons  Varolii  into  the 
corpus  pyramidale. — When  this  nerve  is  detached  from  the 
bram,  a  small  nipple-like  tubercle  is  seen  on  the  latter  at 
the  point  of  separation.  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  resemble 
the  spinal  nerves,  in  arising  \}y  two  roots,  and  in  having  a 
ganglion  placed  bn  the  posterior,  to  which  the  anterior  is 
only  connected. 

The  SIXTH,  or  Abducentes,  are  of  ^a  middle  size  between 
the  third  and  fourth  ;  each  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
corpus  pyramidale,  a  little  below  the  pons,  it  passes  for- 
wards and  outwards,  pierces  the  dura  mater  behind  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  traverses  the  cavernous  sinus 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  carotid  artery,  and  is  there  joined 
by  two  or  three  small  filaments  from  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  it  then  enters  the  orbit 
through  the  foramen  Iacerum,  and  is  distributed  to  Uie  ex- 
ternal  rectus  muscle ;  the  basilar  artery  is  between  the 
sixth  pair  of  nerves. 

The  SEVENTH  PAIR  cousists  of  two  portions,  the  Portio 
Dura,  or  the  Facial  nerve,  and  the  Portio  Mollis,  or  the 
Auditory  nerve.  The  facial  nerve  is  the  anterior  and 
smaller  of  the  two,  it  arises  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  side 
of  the  pons  below  the  crus  cerebelli,  and  behind  and  above 
the  corpus  olivare. 

The  auditory  nerve,  or  portio  mollis,  is  the  posterior  and 
the  larger,  it  arises  by  three  or  four  striae  from  the  side  of 
the  calamus  scriptorius  and  from  a  small  mass  of  grey  sub- 
stance on  the  back  of  the  corpus  restiforme ;  these  are  at 
first  separated  by  the  restiforme,  but  soon  unite  into  one 
soft  white  cord,  which  passes  forwards  and  outwards  and 
joins  the  portio  dura ;  the  two  nerves  then  nass  outwardst 
the  mollis  being  larger  than  the  dura,  whicn  is  contained 
In  a  groove  in  the  former,  and  a  small  blood  yeaaffl  runs 
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^tween  them ;  they  both  enter  the  meatus  auditorius  in* 
temusy  where  they  soon  separate;  the  facial  nerve  runs 
along  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  which  canal  opens  infe- 
riorly  at  the  stj^lo-mastoid  foramen ;  this  nerve  then  turns 
finr wards,  and  is  distributed  to  the  side  of  the  face ;  the 
auditory  nerve  descends  oblic|uely  forwards,  and  is  distri- 
buted to  the  cochlea  and  semicircular  canals. 
^  The  EIGHTH  FAIR,  or  Par  Vaoum,  consists  of  three  por- 
tions, the  Glosso-pharyngeal  the  smallest,  the  Pneumo- 
6ASTRIC  the  largest,  and  the  Spinal  Accessory,  which  is  of 
a  medium  size. 

The  glosso-pharyngecU  arises  by  four  or  five  delicate  fila- 
ments Detween  the  corpus  olivare  and  restiforme;  these 
unite  into  one  small  nerve. 

The  pneumo-gastriCf  or  the  va^s,  arises  by  ten  or  twelve 
filaments  below  the  last,  but  in  the  same  eroove ;  these 
also  units  into  one  nerve,  which,  with  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal, passes  forwards  and  outwards  to  the  foramen  lace- 
rum  posterius  or  jugulare,  where  they  are  joined  by  the 
third  portion. 

The  spinal  accessory  nerve  arises  from  the  side  of  the  me- 
dulla spinalis  by  several  delicate  roots  or  fibres,  which 
commence  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  cervical  portion 
of  this  organ. 

[Soinetimet  then  rooti  commence  as  fiir  down  as  opposite  the 
■eventb  eervical  nervo ;  there  are  also  three  or  four  filamenta  from 
the  medulla  oblongata.] 

This  nerve  ascends  behind  the  ligamentum  denticulatum, 
and  very  near  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  it 
frequently  receives  filaments  from  the  roots  of  these  ner^: 
having  passed  through  the  foramen  magnum  it  joins  the 
other  divisions  of  the  eighth  pair,  the  inferior  artery  of  the 
cerebellum  having  previously  passed  between  them.  The 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  passes  through  the  jugular  foramen 
anterior  to  the  vein  and  immediately  separates  into  its  three 
portions,  the  particular  course  of  each  of  which  shall  be 
considered  afterwards.  The  spinal  accessory  is  distributed 
to  the  muscles  on  the  side  of  tne  neck ;  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal to  the  pharynx  and  the  tongue,  and  the  pneumo-gas- 
tric  to  the  lungs  and  stomach. 

The  Ninth  or  Lingual  nerve  arises  by  six  or  eight  fine 
filaments  between  the  corpus  olivare  and  pyramidale,  and 
behind  the  vertebral  artery ;  these  unite  and  pass  through 
the  lingual  or  anterior  condyloid  hole  in  the  occipital  bone. 
The  ninth  pair  of  nerves  are  distributed  to  some  of  the  in- 
ferior muscles  of  the  neck,  also  to  those  of  the  ton^e. 

Nerves  are  either  simpU  or  eompoftmd;  by  simple  is  meant 
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a  nerve  possessed  of  but  one  property ;  by  compoundf  a 
nerve  possessed  of  two  properties.  The  properties  witb 
which  nerves  are  endowed,  so  far  as  we  are  positively  in^ 
formed,  are  two,  viz.  sensation  and  volition ;  nerves  endotred 
with  the  former  are  called  sensitive  nerves^  the  latter  are  the 
voluntary  nerves  or  nerves  of  motUm,  Of  the  nine  pair  of  cere- 
bral nerves  some  are  simple,  some  compound,  the  sinoplo 
are  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  ninth ;  the  first 
and  second  are  simple  nerves  of  sense;  the  third,  fourth, 
sixth  and  ninth,  are  simple  nerves  of  motion.  The  fifth, 
seventh,  and  most  probably  the  eighth,  are  all  compound 
nerves,  thus  the  ganglionic  portions  of  the  fiflh  are  sensi- 
tive, while  the  non-gan^lionic  are  motor ;  the  portio  mollis 
of  the  seventh  is  sensitive,  but  the  portio  dura  is  motor. 
The  peculiar  position  of  the  oriein  of  the  eighth  from  the 
side  of  the  meaulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  would  imply 
that  it  partook  of  the  double  properties  of  these  organs, 
that  is,  of  their  anterior  and  posterior  surface,  and  that  it 
was  a  compound  nerve,  and  accordingly,  in  experiments 
on  living  and  on  recently  killed  animals,  irritation  applied 
to  the  divisions  of  the  eighth  pair,  has  in  the  former  state 
of  the  animal  produced  pain,  and  in  the  latter  muscular 
contraction. 

[The  cranial  or  cerebral  nerves,  are  so  called  becatwe  they  pan  out 
of  the  foramina,  of  the  cranium,  and  not  as  the  name  would  imply  be- 
cause they  all  arise  from  the  cerebrum,  for  we  have  just  seen  that 
many  of  them  arise  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  in  one  case  even 
from  the  medulla  spinalis  low  down.  The  nine  pair  of  nerves,  above 
described  are  named  by  Willis  and  others  indifierently,  according  to 
to  their  origin,  from  before  backwards,  numerically,  or  according  to 
thci^  distribution  and  uses.  There  is  however  a  defect  in  the  9havt 
arrangement,  for  we  find  that  the  seventh  pair  as  described,  incladee 
two  nerves  entirely  distinct  in  their  distribution  and  uses :  again  the 
eighth  pair  comprehends  three  distinct  nerves,  accordingly  Scsmmer. 
ing  modified  the  nomenclature  as  follows. 

First  pahr^  Olfactory  nerves. 

Second  pair.  Optic  nerves. 

Third  pair,  Motores  Communes  Oculomm. 

Fourth  pair,  Trochleatores,  or  Ptithetici 

Fifth  pair^  Trigemini,  or  Trifacial. 

Sixth  pairt  Abducentes,  or  Motores  Extemi. 

Seventh  pair  Portio  Dura,  or  Facial  nerve. 

Eighth  pair^  Portio  Mollis,  or  Auditory  nerve. 

Ninth  pair,  Glosso.Pharyngeal. 

Tenth  pair,  Fv  Vagum,  or  Pneumo  Gastric. 

Eleventh  pair.  Spinal  Accessory. 

Twelfth  pair.  Sublingual,  or  HypoglotBd." 

This  appears  to  be  much  the  best  arrangement,  except  that  tlie 
tfkmX  aoceaoiy  nerfe  tbouM  be  ooondeied  as  the  tweUlh  psir«  hi 


«f  its  waiiig  low  down  from  the  nMdidla  obloiigmta,  «nd 
iMdolhiairimdit. 

In  aeooffdanee  with  the  present  etate  of  our  knowledge  of  the  de. 
Telopaie^t  of  the  nervous  mtem,  m  regards  pricmtj,  we  ought  to 
•xamtoe  the  cranial  nerves  nom  behind  forwards,  instead  of  from  be* 
lore  backwards,  and  in  this  mure  philosophic  point  of  view  the  spinal 
tocessorj,  would  be  the  first  pair.  The  present  more  common  mode 
of  ezamming  them  is,  however,  the  most  convenient.] 

Before  the  student  dissects  the  cerebral  nerves  to  their 
lermination,  he  may  examine  the  spinal  nuirrow,  and  also 
iissect  the  brain  from  below  upwards. 


CHAPTER    II 


DISSECTION  OF  THE  MEDULLA  SPINALIS. 

The  spinal  marrow  is  contained  or  rather  suspended  in 
a  cavity  or  canal  much  larger  than  itself,  and  which  is 
bounded  by  the  bodied  and  processes  of  the  vertebrae  and 
by  their  connecting  ligaments ;  this  or^n,  like  the  brain, 
b  surrounded  by  three  membranes,  which  are  continuous 
with  those  in  the  cranium.  Place  the  subject  on  the  fore 
part,  remove  the  soft  parts  covering  the  spine,  and  with  the 
saw  divide  the  crura  of  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  ver- 
tebrse  close  to  their  articulating  processes,  then  with  the 
elevator  raise  the  posterior  arch  of  the  spinal  canal;  a 
quantity  of  loose  reddish  cellular  tissue,  and  the  numerous 
vertebral  venous  sinuses,  intervene  between  the  bones  and 
the  dura  mater,  which  membrane  is  loosely  connected  to 
them,  and  cannot  therefore  serve  the  office  of  periosteum 
as  in  the  cranium ;  it  is  more  closely  attached  to  the  liga- 
ments and  bones  anteriorly,  than  laterally  or  posteriorly. 

The  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  canal  is  termed  the  theca 
vertebralis ;  it  is  continued  from  the  cranium  through  the 
foramen  magnum,  down  the  spinal  canal  as  far  as  the  third 
lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  several  processes, 
which  are  continued  on  the  sacral  nerves ;  throughout  this 
extent  it  regularly  sends  off  a  tubular  process  alons  each 
of  the  spinal  nerves ;  its  external  surrace  is  smootn  and 
polished.  With  the  scissors  divide  this  membrane  along 
Its  whole  length ;  its  internal  surface  will  be  found  lined 
by  the  reflected  layer  of  the  arachnoid  or  serous  membrane. 

The  aradnnoii  or  the  serotu  fiiemhranB  in  this  region  has  a 
eorrespondmg  appeanaioe  to  that  in  the  cranium;  it  1% 
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however,  rather  stronger,  and  more  loosely  connocted  to 
the  pia  mater,  so  that  air  or  any  fine  fluid  may  be  impelled 
between  them ;  a  quantity  of  serous  fluid  is  also  naturally 
interposed,  so  that  this,  unlike  other  serous  membranes, 
must  possess  two  exhalant  and  absorbent  surfaces.  Frorn 
the  sides  of  the  spinal  marrow  it  is  regularly  reflected 
along  each  of  the  nerves  c^  the  dura  mater ;  these  several 
reflections  ox  folds,  when  examined  in  succession,  are  found 
to  be  continuous  with  each  other,  and  assist  in  forming  the 
following  substance,  the  ligamentum  dcnticulaium ;  this  is  a 
narrow  membranous  and  ligamentous  band  extending  along 
each  side  of  the  whole  spinal  cord ;  its  superior  extremity 
is  attached  to  the  dura  mater  at  the  foramen  magnum ;  its 
internal  ed^e  is  straight,  and  is  connected  to  the  pia  mater 
along  the  side  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  space  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  ;  its  exter- 
nal edge  is  serrated  and  attached  by  several  pointed  pro- 
cesses  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  near  the  fora- 
mina for  the  passage  of  the  nerves ;  each  of  these  processes 
lies  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  fasciculi  of  the  - 
nerves ;  its  inferior  extremity  is  mserted  into  the  ligamen- 
tous substance  on  the  body  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra.  The  ligamentum  denticulatum  serves  to  separate 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  also  to  connect  or  nx  the 
spinal  cord  laterally,  and  so  guard  against  concussion  or 
displacement  of  the  cord. 

The  pia  mater  in  the  spinal  canal  is  more  dense  than  in 
the  cranium,  it  adheres  so  closely  to  the  spinal  cord  as  to 
appear  to  compress  it,  which  is  evident  when  the  cord  is 
cut  across ;  it  is  not  so  uniformly  vascular  as  it  is  on  the 
brain,  very  large  and  tortuous  vcssek  however  extend  along 
its  whole  length. 

The  Medulla  Spinalis  extends  from  the  foramen  mag- 
num, where  it  is  continuous  with  the  medulla  oblongata  as 
far  as  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  ends  in  a  lash 
of  nerves  called  cauda  equina ;  this  organ  is  almost  cylin- 
drical; its  transverse  diameter  exceeds  the  antero-poste- 
rior ;  a  deep  narrow  fissure  extends  along  the  median  lino 
posteriorly,  and  a  broad  superficial  groove  anteriorly ;  at 
first  the  medulla  spinalis  is  rather  contracted  or  smaller 
than  the  medulla  oblongata;  but  from  the  fourth  or  fifth 
cervical  to  the  first  dorsal  vertebra  it  is  larger  than  in  any 
other  situation ;  it  then  contracts  through  the  upper  and 
middle  dorsal  regions,  and  again  swells  out  about  tne  tenth 
dorsal  vertebra  into  an  oval  bulbous  expansion  which  ter- 
minates at  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  in  a  point,  from 
which  the  remains  of  the  ligamenta  dentata  extend ;  this 
lower  extremity  of  the  spinal  cord  is  sometimes  xouadi 
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■ometimes  bifid.  The  two  enlargements  of  the  spinal  cord 
correspond  to  the  origins  of  the  largest  nerves,  viz.  those  to 
supply  the  upper  and  the  lower  extremity.  The  medulla 
spinalis  appears  to  consist  of  two  symmetrical  portions 
united  at  the  bottom  of  the  two  fissures  by  transverse  bands 
or  commissures, 

[Which  are  three  in  number,  anterior,  posterior  and  middle.  Be. 
■Ides  these  commissures,  there  is  a  distinct  decussation  of  the  anterior 
eolomns,  for  the  space  of  four  or  five  lines  near  the  occipital  foramen* 
a  fact  of  much  pathological  value.] 

If  either  side  be  divided  by  a  transverse  section,  it  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  grey  and  white  substance,  the  latter 
placed  externally,  the  former  internally,  and  of  a  lunated 
appearance,  the  concavity  looking  outwards;  some  grey 
substance  is  also  placed  transversely,  and  connects  the 
convexities  of  these  lateral  masses.  The  younger  the  sub* 
Ject  the  more  distinct  is  the  cineritious  substance  in  the 
spinal  cord.  The  medullary  substance  on  each  side  ap- 
pears to  be  arranged  in  three  columns,  separated  by  super- 
ficial grooves :  fr9m  these  the  spinal  nerves  proceed,  and 
it  has  been  ascertained  by  Majcndie  and  Bell,  that  the  pos- 
terior roots  of  these  nerves  are  endowed  with  sensation 
on\ji  and  that  the  anterior  are  connected  with  voluntary 
motion;  Bell  also  intimates,  but  without  suificient  proof, 
that  the  middle,  or  those  which  arise  from  the  sides  of  the 
cord,  preside  over  the  function  of  respiration. 

[There  is  a  remarkable  difTerencc  in  the  relative  situation  of  the 
medulla  spinalis,  as  placed  in  the  vertebrated  and  invertebrated  ani- 
mals.  In  the  former  it  is  superior,  or  posterior  to  the  alimentary 
canal,  in  the  latter  it  is  inferior.  In  length  the  medulla  spinalis  mea. 
sores  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches,  according  to  the  stature  of  the 
individual ;  its  breadth,  where  most  contracted  is  about  one  mch,  and 
at  its  widest  parts  one  inch  and  a  half.  Its  length  also  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  position  of  the  subject,  for  it  is  elongated  during 
the  flexion  of  the  spine,  and  retracts  again  during  extension ;  this 
variation  is  estimated  bv  Cruveilhier,  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lines. 
Neither  does  the  medulla  fill  the  whole  circumference  of  the  canal, 
but  there  is  a  space  between  the  arachnoid  tunic,  and  the  dura 
mater  filled  by  the  cerebro^spinal  fluid,  this  arrangement  protects  the 
medulla  from  compression,  during  the  varied  movements  of  the  spine. 
The  medulls  spinalis  is  usually  described,  as  ending  opposite  the  first 
or  second  lumbar  vertebra,  but  it  sometimes  descends  as  low  as  the 
third,  and  has  been  seen,  to  end  opposite  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra. 
Thus  we  find  that  its  Icn^h  i«  nut  proportioned  to  that  of  the  spinal 
canal;  in  the  earlier  months  of  fastal  life, the  medulla  extends  down  to 
the  sacrum.  In  vertebrated  animals  the  volume  of  the  medulla 
spinalis  n^  compared  with  the  size  of  the  animal,  is  in  direct  ratio 
with  its  vital  activity,  hence  it  is  small  in  fish  and  reptiles,  large  ia 
binis  and  mammalia.    According  to  SoBmrocring,  its  volume  in  man. 
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raUUi^y  to  the  encephalon,  i>  naaller  than  in  othar  ■"'wflf,  but  m 
proportion  to  the  size  of  his  body,  man  has  a  larger  meduOa  than  aoj 
other  animal  except  birds. 

Chaossier  says  that  the  volume  of  the  medulla,  is  equal  to  from  a 
nineteenth  to  a  twenty.fifth  part  of  that  of  the  cerebrum,  in  the  adalt, 
but  that  in  the  new  t>orn  infont  it  is  but  one  fortieth.  The  Tohinie  of 
the  spinal  marrow  at  particular  points,  is  in  proportion  to  the  aiie  and 
number  of  the  nerves  connecied  with  it,  and  the  energy  of  fonction, 
m  those  organs,  to  which  these  nerves  are  distributed ;  and  the  fuac 
tion  of  sensation  is  connected  with  nerves  of  greater  size  than  those 
connected  with  muscular  contraction.  We  find  that  the  cervical  ea. 
largement  of  the  spinal  marrow,  is  greater  than  the  lumbar,  for  two 
reasons,  the  one  because  the  superior  extremity  possesses  a  greater 
extent  and  variety  of  nKition  than  the  inferior,  and  the  other,  because 
these  same  extremities  are  the  organs  of  touch.] 

In  addition  to  the  spinal  accessonr  nerves,  which  may  be 
now  seen  to  arise  from  each  side  of'^the  medulla  spinabs  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  neck  by  twelve  or  fourteen  small  fila- 
ments, and  to  ascend  behind  the  ligamenta  denticulata,  the 
spinal  cord  gives  origin  to  at  least  thirty  pair. 

ORIGIN   OF  THE    SPINAL  NEHVES. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  symmetrical ;  there  are  thirty 
pair,  (some  anatomists  enumerate  thirty-one  or  thirty-two^) 
which  are  divided  into  eight  cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  five 
lumbar,  and  five  sacral ;  all  these  nerves  arise  and  termi- 
nate nearly  in  a  similar  manner ;  each  spinal  nerve  is  at 
first  composed  of  two  roots,  an  anterior  and  posterior,  each 
of  which  consists  of  several  filaments,  which  arise  from 
the  anterior  and  posterior  surface  of  the  spinal  cord  on 
either  side  of  t'he  median  fissures;  these  filaments  imite 
into  fasciculi ;  those  comi>osing  the  posterior  root  are 
larger  than  those  in  the  anterior,  (excepting  in  the  case  of 
the  first  or  sub-occipital,  whose  anterior  is  equal  or  even 
larger  than  the  posterior ;)  these  two  fasciculi  or  roots  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  side  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and  by  the  ligamentum  dentatum ;  they  can  converge  and 
proceed  obliquely  outwards  and  downwards  to  the  dura 
mater,  which  they  perforate  distinctly  by  two  small  open- 
ings, which,  however,  are  so  close,  as  to  appear  but  one ; 
each  fasciculus  receives  a  sheath  from  the  dura  mater,  thcv 
then  pass  through  the  inter- vertebral  foramen,  and  in  this 
situation  a  small  oval  ganglion  is  formed  upon  Uie  posterior 
root  of  each,  to  the  surface  of  this  ganglion  the  anterior 
root  is  only  connected ;  immediately  on  the  outer  side  of 
this  ^nglion  the  two  roots  unite  and  form  a  single  cord ; 
this  IS  the  proper  spinal  nerve ;  aAer  a  short  course  out- 
wards, this  divides  into  two  branches,  a  posterior  and  an 


interior  ;  the  former  is  almost  universally  the  smaller,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  second  cervical,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  muscles  and  integuments  posterior  to  the  vertebral 
column;  the  anterior  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves  are 
much  larger ;  the^  enter  into  several  plexuses,  and  supply 
Ihe  musctes  anterior  to  the  spinal  column,  as  also  the  ex^ 
tremities.  The  superior  cervical  nerves  take  nearly  a 
transverse  course  from  their  origin  to.  the  inter- vertebral 
foramina;  the  succeeding  nerves  are  more  oblique,  and 
the  lumbar  and  sacral  take  a  longitudinal  counse,  and  form 
their  ganglions  and  subsequent  divisions  within  the  spinal 
canal. 

All  the  spinal  nerves  are  compound  nerves,  but  their 
roots  are  simple,  the  anterior  being  motor,  and  the  poste- 
rior sensitive. 

The  course  and  distribution  of  the  spinal  nerves  shall  be 
examined  individually  afterwards,  the  student  may  next 
dissect  the  brain  from  below. 

DISSBCTION  OF  THE  BBAIN  FBOM  BELOW. 

The  brain,  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  upper  part  of  the . 
spinal  cord  should  be  carefully  removed  from  the  subject ; 
the  brain,  with  the  base  uppermost,  should  then  be  placed 
in  a  shallow  basin  ;  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata 
will  now  fall  a  little  backwards,  and  all  the  parts  of  the 
base  of  the  brain  will  be  exposed.  Raise  the  pia  mater 
from  the  forepart  and  sides  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  the 
several  eminences  on  this  organ  may  be  traced  upwards  to 
the  cerebrum,  or  to  the  cerebellum :  to  follow  these,  the 
disseetor  should  rather  scrape  the  surrounding  substance 
with  the  handle  or  with  the  back  of  the  knife,  then  cut  it 
with  the  ed^e.  In  the  description  of  the  brain  already 
given,  certam  differences  between  the  cineritious  and  the 
white  substances  have  been  stated ;  it  is  necessary  to  recol- 
lect that  the  former  is  soil,  vascular,  and  pulpy,  and  thit 
the  latter  is  fibrous ;  it  is  an  opinion  entertained  by  many, 
particularly  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  that  the  grey  is  the  origin 
or  matrix  of  the  white  substance,  or  that  the  former  is  a 
secreting  orean,  and  the  latter  consists  of  fine  conducting 
vessels  or  filaments :  the  direction  of  the  fibres  in  some 
situations  is  very  distinct;  some  pass  from  below  upwards 
and  outwards ;  these  are  termed  diverging  fibres^  others  pass 
from  the  surface  or  circumference  downwards  and  inwards, 
these  are  the  converging  or  uniting  fibres:  first  proceed  to 
trace  theee  two  orders  of  fibres  in  the  cerebellum. 
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STRUCTUBB  OF  THE  CERBBELLXni, 

Traoe  the  restiform  body  upwards  into  the  crus  cerebelli ; 
divide  this  substance  vertically,  and  the  former  may  be 
seen  continued  into  the  mass  of  erey  substance  in  the  enis 
known  by  the  name  of  corpus  dentatum,  or  the  ganglkm 
of  the  cerebellum ;  from  the  inner  edge  of  this  a  narrow 
white  fasciculus  nyiy  be  traced  inwards  towards  the  medi» 
an  line ;  it  there  unites  with  a  similar  process  from  the  op. 
posite  side,  and  both  divide  into  several  fine  bands,  whick 
diverge  and  form  the  vermiform  process,  (or  the  primary 
portion  of  the  cerebellum ;)  the  peripheral  extremities  of 
these  fibres  are  covered  by  cineritious  substance,  and  pre- 
sent, when  cut  vertically,  an  arborescent  appearance;  the 
remainder,  or  the  principal  portion  of  the  restiform  body, 
passes  upwards  and  outwards  through  the  corpus  dentatam, 
and  then  divides  into  several  processes  or  stalks  which  di- 
verge through  each  hemisphere  and  sub-divide  into  finer 
branches,  each  of  which  is  covered  by  the  grey  substance 
on  the  surface;  a  vertical  section  of  either  hemisphere 
presents  also  that  arborescent  appearance  known  by  the 
name  of  arbor  vitce.  The  converging  fibres  of  the  cere- 
bellum are  inferior  and  superior;  the  latter  are  very  deli- 
cate and  rather  indistinct  in  their  course ;  they  consist  of 
several  fibres  which  issue  from  the  vermiform  process  and 
unite  in  one  broad  lamina  which  is  thin  in  the  centre,  (the 
valve  of  Vieussens,)  and  thick  at  each  side  (processus  a 
cerebello  ad  testem ;)  thus  these  superior  converging  fibres 
form  the  superior  or  lesser  commissure  of  the  cerebellum, 
they  also  connect  the  cerebellum  to  the  quadriseminal 
bodies.  The  inferior  converging  fibres  are  more  distinct, 
they  proceed  from  the  cineritious  substance  in  either 
hemisphere  forwards  and  inwards,  and  form  the  principal 
portion  of  each  crus  cerebelli ;  they  then  pass  transverK- 
across  the  pons  Varolii  and  unite  with  those  from  tiie 
»posite  side ;  thus  the  superficial  lamina  or  tho  transverse 
fibres  of  the  pons  form  the  great  or  inferior  commissure 
between  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  CEREBRUM. 

Remove  the  pia  mater  from  tho  anterior  pyramids  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  separate  these  fVom  each  other, 
the  decussating  fibres  will  be  seen ;  through  these  the  py- 
ramid on  one  side  may  be  said  to  arise  from  the  spinal  cord 
of  the  opposite  side ;  as  the  pyramids  approach  the  pons 
they  are  somewhat  contracted  ;  on  entering  this  substance 
they  separate  into  fasciculi,  which  intermix  with  cineri- 
tious substance ;  they  are  considerably  increased  in  size  and 
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number  m  passing  through  the  pons,  and  they  then  form 
the  anterior  and  external  two-thirds  of  the  crura  cerebru 
The  olivary  body  and  a  few  fibres  from  the  restiform  ot 
each  side  also  ascend  through  the  pons  behind  the  fasci« 
culi  of  the  pyramids ;  these  also  increase  in  size  in  passing 
through  the  pons,  and  then  enter  the  crura  cereori,  the 
posterior  and  mternal  part  of  which  they  form.  Each  crus 
cerebri  contains  a  mass  of  cineritious  substance  of  a  pecu- 
liarly dark  colour,  in  passing  through  which  the  white 
fibres  appear  increased  in  quantity.  The  posterior  and 
internal  fasciculi  of  each  crus  ascend  and  pass  into  those 
masses  of  grey  substance  called  the  optic  thalami,  and  the 
corpora  striata ;  in  passing  through  these  their  fibres  are 
increased  in  number,  and  thence  extend  in  a  radiated  man- 
ner into  the  posterior  and  superior  convolutions  of  each 
hemisphere,  wnere  they  are  covered  by  a  layer  of  grey 
substance.  The  anterior  and  external  portion  of  each  cru8» 
which  is  in  continuation  with  the  corpus  pyramidale,  in 
like  manner  ascends  and  expands  into  fasciculi,  which  may 
be  traced  into  the  inferior,  anterior,  and  external  convolu- 
tions of  each  hemisphere.  The  uneven  surface  known  by 
the  name  9[  convolutions  appears  to  depend  on  the  unequal 
length  of  these  diverging  fibres;  if  they  were  all  of  equal 
extent  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  would  be  smooth,  but  ad 
some  fall  short  of  others,  and  all  arc  covered  by  the  grey 
substance,  an  uneven  or  convoluted  surface  is  the  result. 
From  this  grey  substance  which  covers  the  surface  of  each 
convolution,  the  converging  or  descending  fibres  are  de- 
scribed as  arising,  and  thence  passing  towards  the  mesial 
line  to  unite  with  those  from  the  opposite  side ;  the  corpus 
callosum  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  commissures  are 
supposed  to  be  thus  formed  ;  in  addition  to  these  trans- 
verse processes  there  are  several  other  parts  which  may 
serve  as  media  of  communication  between  difierent  parts 
in  each  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  viz.  the  fornix,  the  teenia 
semicircularis,  the  pineal  gland,  and  its  pedunculi,  the  in- 
fundibulum,  the  septum  lucidum,  &c.  &c. 

VESSELS  OF  TBE  BRAIN. 

The  brain  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the  two  vertebral; 
and  the  two  internal  carotid  arteries.  The  vertebral  arteries 
are  the  first  branches  of  the  subclavian  arteries,  they  as- 
cend through  the  series  of  foramina  in  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  cervical  vertebrcB,  and  passing  through  the 
foramen  magnum  into  the  cranium,  they  proceed  obliquely 
forwards  and  inwards,  and  end  in  a  common  trunk  called 
the  basUar  artery ;  each  vertebral  first  sends  off  two  long 
and  delicate  branches,  one  on  the  anterior,  the  other  on  the 
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posterior  surface  of  the  spinal  cord,  these  extend4he  whole 
kngth  of  this  organ,  supplying  it  with  hlood,  and  sending 
out  small  branches  along  the  several  spinal  nerves. 

[Of  these  two  arteries,  the  latter,  the  pristerior  vertebra),  continiM 
the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord  parellel  to  each  other,  but  the 
former,  the  anterior  vertebral  arteries,  soon  after  their  origin  unite  and 
form  a  single  trunk,  which  descends  along  the  anterior  miJdle  fissure 
of  the  cord.] 

Next  to  these  branches  each  vertebral  gives  off  the  infe- 
rior  artery  of  the  cerebellum ;  this  turns  backwards  be- 
tween the  pneumoe^tric  and  spinal  accessory  nerves,  and 
is  distributed^  to.  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  basilar  artery  ascends  along  the  median  groove  in  the 
pons,  and  at  its  superior  edge  divides  into  four  branches, 
two  for  each  side,  viz.  the  superior  cerebellar  artery  and 
the  posterior  cerebral ;  these  are  distributed  as  their  names 
imply  :  the  posterior  cerebral  artery  of  each  side  is  joined 
by  tne  posterior  branch  of  each  internal  carotid ;  this 
communication  completes  the  circle  of  Willis.  Each  tn- 
temal  carotid  artery  winds  obliquely  forwards,  upwards,  and 
inwards,  through  the  tortuous  canal  in  the  temporal  bonc» 
and  through  the  cavernous  sinus;  beneath  the  anterior  cU- 
noid  process  it  perforates  the  dura  mater,  and  rises  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  base  of  the  brain  between  the  second  and 
third  nerves,  and  then  divides  into  three  branches,  the  an« 
terior,  middle,  and  posterior;  before  it  thus  divides  it  gives 
off,  first,  small  branches  to  the  cavernous  sinus  and  to  the 
dura  mater,  and  next  the  ophthalmic  artery  which  enters 
the  orbit  through  the  optic  hole,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
eye  and  its  appendages.  The  anterior  branch  of  the  caro- 
tid is  also  named  the  anterior  cerebral  artery,  or  the  artery 
of  the  corpus  callosum  :  this  passes  forwards  and  inwards, 
and  is  Joined  to  the  corresponding  artery  of  the  opposite 
side  by  a  short  branch,  (the  anterior  communicating  ar- 
tery,) it  then  ascends  and  runs  along  the  upper  surface 
of  the  corpus  callosum,  distributing  its  branches  to  the  in- 
ner surface  of  each  hemisphere ;  the  middle  branch  [the 
middle  cerebral  artery]  of  the  carotid  is  very  large,  it 
passes  upwards  and  outwards  deep  in  the  fissure  of  Syl- 
vius, and  is  distributed  to  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum ;  the  posterior  branch  of  the  carotid  is  named 
the  posterior  communicating  artery ;  it  is  small,  passes 
backwards,  and  Joins  the  oosterior  cerebral  artery ;  this 
forms  the  side  of  the  circV^f  Willis. — (See  Anatomy  of 
Vascular  System.)  The  vessels  of  the  brain  areaccompa- 
nied  by  numerous  fine  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  nerve^ 
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these  pass  into  its  sub^nce  and  supply  its  intimate  struc- 
ture. 

The  veins  of  the  brain  Join  the  sinuses  which  have  been 
already  described ;  the  principal  veins  are  on  the  superior 
surface  of  the  brain,  whereas  the  large  arteries  are  below. 

The  brain  and  its  membranes  exhibit  many  morbid  ap- 
pearances. The  dura-mater  is  sometimes  found  in  a  state  of 
inflammation ;  to  an  inexperienced  eye  this  appearance  is 
difficult  of  detection,  as  in  this  condition,  very  few  vessels 
more  appear  carrying  florid  blood,  than  in  the  natural 
state ;  in  injuries  from  external  violence,  where  inflamma- 
tion follows,  suppuration  oflen  occurs,  and  the  pus  is  found 
sometimes  on  its  external  surface,  between  it  and  the  bone, 
in  other  cases  the  matter  is  internal,  and  then  the  arach- 
noid coat,  lining  the  dura  mater,  is  found  covered  with  pus* 
Scrcfulaus  and  fungoid  or  fibrous  tumours  crowing  from  the 
dura  mater,  producing  absorption  of  the  bone,  or  pressure 
on  the  brain,  are  occasionally  found :  also  a  deposition  of 
bony  laminee  in  some  part  of  the  dura  mater,  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  falciform  process  or  near  the  superior  longi- 
tudinal sinus. 

'  The  arachnoid  membrane  is  sometimes  inflamed.— 
Arachnitis^  when  chronic,  presents  an  opaque  or  in  some  in- 
stances a  thickened  state  of  the  membrane,  which  gives  it 
a  tolerably  Arm  consistopce ;  serous  fluid,  sometimes  of  a 
gelatinous  nature,  and  creamy  appearance,  is  found  be- 
tween it  and  the  pia  mater;  and  although  these  appear- 
ances are  said  to  depend  on  inflammation,  still  no  vessels 
holding  red  blood  are  found  ramifying  on  its  surface,  the 
redness  which  is  sometimes  present,  iKeing  owing  to  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater  appearing  through  it.  Adhesions 
between  the  parietal  and  visceral  1  ami  nee  of  this  membrane 
seldom  occur,  as  in  other  serous  cavities :  in  acute  arach- 
nitis, pus,  or  sero-purulent  fluid,  or  serum  with  lymphy 
flakes  and  of  a  sanguineous  colour  is  often  effused. 

Hydrocephalus  is  a  disease  of  this  membrane  of  frequent 
occurrence,  it  consists  of  an  effusibn  of  clear  serous  fluid, 
it  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  the  fluid,  which  may  amount 
to  a  few  ounces  or  to  as  many  pounds,  may  be  collected 
either  within  the  ventricles,  (hydrocephalus  internus,)  or  it 
may  be  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  (hydrocephalus  exter- 
nus;)  in  the  latter  the  brain  will  be  found  compressed  to- 
wards the  base  of  the  cranium,  in  the  former,  which  is  the 
more  common  form,  the  hemjapheres  will  be  found  expand- 
ed ;  in  both  the  cranium  whT  be  enlarged,  and  in  youne 
persons  the  sagittal  and  coronal  sutures  will  be  expandec^ 
and  the  fluid,  in  passing  from  one  lateral  ventricle  to  the 
other,  raises  up  the  fornix,  expands  the  foramen  commune 
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anterius,  and  so  passes  into  the  third  and  thence  into  the 
fourth  ventricle.  In  hydrocephalus,  scrofulous  disease  is 
frequently  to  be  found  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  as  also 
small  tubercles  on  the  pleura  and  peritoneeum.  We  oflen 
find  fluid  also  between  the  arachnoid  coat  and  the  pia  ma- 
ter ;  sometimes  effused  in  small  patches  between  these  two 
membranes,  and  at  others  over  a  large  extent ;  when  this 
anasarcous-like  effusion  takes  place,  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
mater  are  found  more  distended  with  blood  than  usual,  and 
the  arachnoid  membrane  is  thick  and  opaque ;  in  most 
cases  where  this  effusion  takes  place,  water  is  cdso  secreted 
in  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  in  the  sheath  of  the  vertebral 
canal. 

There  is  some  difficulty  experienced  in  distinguishing 
inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  small  vessels  which  naturally  ramify  on  it ;  how- 
ever, in  the  inflamed  state  they  become  much  more  numer- 
ous, and  by  their  anastomoses,  make  a  beautiful  reticulated 
appearance,  not  however,  causing  such  a  general  redness 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  inflammation  of  some  other 
membranes ;  and  when  the  inflammation  runs  high,  pus  is 
formed,  which  is  effused  on  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the 
brain.  A  common  morbid  appearance  found  in  the  pia 
mater  is  the  formation  of  small  cysts,  containing  water, 
which  are  generoUy  called  hydat^s ;  these  are  found  more 
usually  on  the  choroid  plexus,  and  in  the  velum  interposi- 
tum.  Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  occasion- 
ally observed  arising  from  external  injury;  the  redness, 
which  is  generally  slight,  is  conflned  to  one  particular 
part;  in  this  state,  when  cut  into,  the  colour  appears  to 
arise  from  a  great  many  small  vessels  which  are  nlied  with 
red  blood ;  the  inflamed  part  is  soAer  and  more  yielding 
than  natural,  giving  rise  to  an  appearance  which  has  been 
lately  described  by  French  writers,  and  called  **ramollis- 
sement  ;'*  when  the  inflammation  proceeds  further,  abscess- 
es holding  pus  are  formed,  which,  if  of  a  large  size,  break 
down  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  present  a  very  jagged 
appearance  on  their  internal  surface.  Apoplexy^  or  an  ef- 
fusion of  blood  or  scrum  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  is  also  to  be  met  with,  and  occa- 
sionally into  some  of  the  ventricles ;  the  blood  found  in 
thDse  situations  is  almost  always  black  and  coagulated,  the 
substance  of  the  brain  is  torn ;  when  the  person  survives 
the  attack,  and  recovers  the  energy  of  the  organ,  the  blood 
becomes  absorbed  in  part,  a  regular  cyst  or  cell  encloses 
the  remainder,  and  in  some  cases  no  trace  remains  of  the 
original  disease,  except  some  condensed  or  cicatrized  ap- 
pearance.   Deposition  of  caseous  and  even  of  earthy  matUr 
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In  .he  arteries  of  the  brain  may  also  be  looked  for ;  this 
appearance  is  by  no  means  rare,  particularly  in  old  sub- 
jects ;  arising  from  this  state  of  the  arteries,  aneurisms  of 
the  internal  carotids  are  described  by  some  authors,  but 
they  are  not  of  common  occurrence. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  NERVES. 

The  course  and  ultimate  distribution  of  most  of  the 
nerves  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  description  of 
the  muscles  and  of  the  several  regions  of  the  body ;  in  the 
present  chapter  tbey  shall  be  considered  in  a  systematic 
manner,  commencing  with  the  cerebral  nerves,  the  origins 
of  which  have  been  already  described. 


SECTION  I. 

DISSECTION    OF   THE    CEREBRAL    NERVES. 

1.  OjLFACTORT  nerves;  from  the  bulb,  which  each  of 
these  nerves  forms  at  the  side  of  the  crista  galli,  several 
branches  descend  into  the  nose,  through  the  foramina,  in 
the  cribriform  plate ;  they  may  be  divided  into  the  inter- 
nal, middle,  nna  external.  The  irUemal  branches,  about  ten 
in  number,  descend  in  grooves  along  the  septum,  subdivide 
into  many  filaments  which  form  a  plexus  with  each  other 
in  the  mucous  membrane ;  some  of  these  can  be  traced 
nearly  to  the  floor  of  the  nose.  The  middle  branches  are 
distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  roof  of  each 
nostril.  The  external  branches  descend  along  the  grooves 
on  the  turbinated  bones,  dividing  and  communicaUng  fre- 
quently with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  numerous  plexuses, 
which  are  lost  in  the  pituitary  membrane.  All  the  branch- 
es  of  the  olfactory  nerves  are  very  soft  in  the  cranium,  but 
in  passing  throueh  the  ethmoid  bone  they  each  receive  a 
sheath  from  the  dura  mater,  which  is  ultimately  lost  in  the 
external  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane.-^See  the  Ana* 
tomy  of  the  Nose.) 
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II.  Optic  Ncrvbs  ;  each  optic  nerve  on  passing  throagdi 
the  optic  foramen,  becomes  surrounded  by  a  strong  sheath, 
derived  from  the  dura  mater ;  the  four  recti  muscles  next 
surround  it,  from  the  fleshy  portions  of  which  it  is  separa- 
ted by  a  considerable  quantity  of  soft  fat,  in  which  several 
nerves  and  vessels  are  lodged  ;  from  the  optic  foramen  this 
nerve  proceeds  forwards  and  a  little  inwards,  so  as  to  be 
slightly  curved,  the  convexity  outwards ;  at  the  back  part 
of  the  eye  it  is  very  much  constricted ;  it  then  pierces  the 
sclerotic  and  choroid  membranes  and  terminates  in  the 
retina. — (See  Anatomy  of  the  Eye.)  The  ophthalmic  ar- 
tery accompanies  this  nerve,  in  the  optic  foramen  it  lies 
beneath  it,  it  afterwards  twines  around  it  to  its  internal 
side. 

[This  artery  gives  off  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  which  perfo. 
rates  the  sheath  of  the  nerve,  and  gets  into  the  substance  of  the  nerve, 
with  which  it  passes  to  the  ball  of  the  eye  to  be  variously  distributed.] 

• 

In  addition  to  the  dura  mater,  this  nerve  possesses  a  very 
dense  neurilema  which  sends  in  numerous  processes  to  form 
small  canals  or  tubes  in  which  the  nervous  substance  is 
contained,  so  that  this  nerve  is  not  composed  like  other 
nerves,  of  several  filaments  placed  parallel  to  each  other ; 
if  the  white  substance  be  removed  by  maceration  in  an 
alkali,  its  cellular  structure  will  become  obvious. 

At  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  the  follow . 
ing  four  nerves  of  the  orbit  lie  according  to  their  numcri. 
cai  order,  viz.  most  superiorly  the  third  pair,  then  the 
fourth,  next  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  flf\h  pair,  and 
most  inferiorly  the  sixth  or  abducens  nerve ;  they  are  here 
closely  united  to  each  other,  forming  what  may  be  termed 
the  orbital  plexus  until  they  arrive  at  the  anterior  clinoid 
process,  where  they  separate,  and  as  they  are  entering  the 
foramen  lacerum  orbitale  they  lie  thus ;  most  superior  is 
the  fourth,  then  the  frontal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  next 
the  superior  division  of  the  third,  external  to  which,  and 
ne^r  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit,  is  the  lachrymal  nerve 
of  the  ophthalmic,  after  these  the  nasal  nerve,  below  which 
is  the  inferior  division  of  the  third,  and  lastly,  lying  infe- 
rior to  them  all,  holding  the  same  relation  to  them  as  at  the 
cavernous  sinus,  is  the  sixth  nerve;  to  this  last  the  ascend- 
ing branches  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve  are  intimately  connected,  and  several  fila- 
ments from  these  can  be  traced  into  the  orbital  plexus. 

To  expose  these  four  nerves  the  orbit  should  be  opene<l, 
which  is  to  be  done  by  dividing  the  orbital  plate  of  the  os 
frontis  by  two  cuts  with  the  saw,  these  should  unite  in  the 
optic  foramen ;  the  internal  is  to  be  carried  forward  to  the 
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superciliary  arch  about  half  an  inch  external  to  the  inter- 
nal angular  process ;  the  external  incision  is  to  be  carried 
deeply  through  the  malar  bone;  a  slight  blow  with  the 
hammer  will  then  throw  towards  the  roof  of  the  orbit*  and 
the  bone  will  separate  easiiy  from  the  periosteum. 

III.  The  THIRD  PAIR,  or  motores  oculorum,  in  passing 
through  the  foramen  lacerum  orbitale,  divide  into  two 
branches,  a  superior  and  inferior ;  the  superior,  or  the  tmolZ- 
er,  passes  between  the  heads  of  the  external  rectus  muscle 
and  over  the  optic  and  nasal  nerves,  and  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  smaller  and  shorter  one  of  which  supplies 
the  superior  rectus,  the  other  the  levator  palpebrse  muscle. 
The  ijiferior  or  the  larger  brarick  passes  below  and  to  the 
outside  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  divides  into  three  branches, 
an  internal,  middle,  and  external ;  the  inlemal  is  the  lar- 
gest, it  passes  obliquely  downwards,  forwards,  and  in« 
wards,  beneath  the  optic  nerve,  and  gettine  to  its  internal 
side  is  distributed  to  the  internal  rectus,  the  middie  to  the 
inferior  rectus ;  and  the  external^  which  is  the  longest,  pass- 
es downwards  and  forwards  on  the  surface  of  the  inferior 
rectus,  between  it  and  the  globe  of  the  eye,  (it  ^ives  no  fil- 
aments to  this  muscle,)  and  is  lost  in  the  inferior  oblique 
muscle;  this  last  branch  eives  off  from  its  root  a  small 
short  filament  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion.  All  the  branches 
of  the  third  pair  are  distributed  to  the  ocular  surfaces  of  the 
five  nuiscles  they  supply. 

IV.  The  Tkochleator,  or  fourth  nerve,  having  entered 
the  orbit  by  the  for'amen  lacerum,  ascends  obliquely  for- 
wards and  inwards  above  the  levator  palpebrse  and  the 
superior  rectus,  and  is  distributed  by  four  or  five  fine 
branches  to  the  upper  or  orbital  surface  of  the  superior 
oblique  muscle :  as  this  delicate  nerve  is  passing  along  the 
outer  side  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  it  lies  between  the  third 
pair  and  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth,  below  the  for- 
mer and  above  the  latter  and  the  sixth;  as  it  enters  the 
orbit  it  mounts  above  the  third  and  fifth,  a  fine  filament 
usually  connects  it  to  the  latter,  it  is  then  the  highest  nerve 
in  the  orbit,  both  it  and  the  frontal  being  immediately  be- 
neath the  periosteum;  previous  to  entering  the  oblique 
muscle  its  size  is  somewhat  increased. 

V.  Thb  Trigemini,  or  the  fiilh  pair,  having  formed  the 
semilunar  or  Casscrian  ganglion,  divides  into  three,  the 
ophthalmic,  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  nerves. 

The  Ophthalmic  Nerve  passes  along  the  outer  side  of 
the  cavernous  sinus  below  the  third  and  fourth,  and  above 
the  sixth ;  in  this  situation  it  receives  some  filaments  from 
the  sympathetic  nerve ;  as  it  approaches  the  foramen  lace* 
rum  orbitale^  it  divides  into  three  branches,  the  lachrymalt 
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£roiital«  and  nasal,  which  are  ntuated  with  respect  totto 
other  nerves  as  above  described. 

The  lachrymal  nerve,  the  smallest  and  most  external  of  the 
three,  passes  forwards  and  outwards  to  the  lachrymal  gland 
above  the  external  rectus  muscle,  and  beneath  the  perios- 
teum, but  gives  no  branches  to  this  muscle ;  it  is  surround- 
ed by  fat  and  accompanied  by  the  lachrymal  artery ;  it 
sends  off,  in  this  course,  two  small  branches,  one  through 
the  spheno-maxillary  iissure  to  communicate  with  the  su- 
perior maxillary  nerve,  and  the  other  through  the  malar 
Done,  to  communicate  with  the  facial  nerve;    near  the 

fland  the  lachrymal  nerve  enlarges  and  sends  four  or  five 
ranches  to  its  inferior  surface,  and  it  then  terminates  in 
several  fine  sofl  filaments  on  the  conjunctiva,  lining  the 
superior  palpebra  and  cellular  membrane  between  the 
gland  and  malar  bone. 

The  frontal  nerve  enters  the  orbit,  between  the  superior 
rectus  and  the  periosteum,  along  with  the  fourth  but  infe- 
rior and  external  to  it;  it  passes  forwards  in  a  kind  of 
groove  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  levator  palpebrse  mus- 
cle; and  near  the  superciliary  arch  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  an  internal  and  external ;  the  internal  or  guvra^ 
troMeator  nerve,  the  smaller  branch,  runs  forwards  and  in- 
wards above  the  trochlea  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  corrugator  supercilii,  orbicularis 
palpebrarum,  and  occipito- frontalis  muscles,  also  to  the  in- 
teguments of  the  forenead  and  superior  eyelid ;  it  commu- 
nicates with  the  infra-trochleator  branch  of  the  nasal  nerve, 
and  sends  one  or  two  small  filaments  into  the  frontal  sinus. 
The  external  branch,  or  the  supra-orbital  or  proper  frontal 
nerve,  appears  as  the  continuation  of  the  original  trunk, 
both  in  size  and  in  direction,  it  passes  through  the  super- 
ciliary notch  or  foramen,  ascends  on  the  forehead  divides 
into  two  branches  which  subdivide  into  numerous  fila- 
ments, these  chiefiy  ascend  in  the  muscles  and  integuments 
of  the  scalp,  many  of  them  take  a  very  long  course,  and 
communicate  with  the  portio  dura,  with  the  occipital  nerves, 
and  with  those  from  the  opposite  side.  Neither  the  frontal 
nor  lachrymal  nerve  gives  any  motor  filaments  to  the  mus- 
cles in  the  orbit. 

The  nasal  nerve  separates  from  the  frontal  behind  the  or- 
bit, enters  this  cavity  beneath  that  branch,  and  between  the 
two  heads  of  the  external  rectus,  it  then  runs  obliquely  for- 
wards and  inwards  above  the  optic  nerve  and  below  the  su- 
penior  rectus  muscle,  and  continues  its  course  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  orbit  below  the  superior  oblique  mu8cle» 
and  here  divides  into  two  branches,  the  external  or  the  in- 
fira-trochleator  nerve,  and  the  internal  or  the  nasal ;  the 
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nasal  nerre,  previous  to  its  entrance  into  the  orbit,  is  joined 
by  a  filament  from  the  sympathetic  nerve ;  on  the  outer 
sMe  of  the  optic,  and  just  as  it  enters  this  cavity,  it  gives 
olf  A  delicate  branch  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  runs 
alone  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  lenticular 
ganglion  ;  as  the  nasal  nerve  passes  over  the  optic  it  gives 
oft'  two  ciliary  nerves.  The  infra-irochlealor  nerve  runs  for- 
wards beneath  the  pulley  of  the  oblique  muscle,  and  di- 
vides into  several  filaments  which  communicate  with  the 
supra-trochleator  nerve,  and  are  distributed  to  the  lachry- 
mal passages,  and  to  the  integuments  and  muscles  on  the 
side  and  dorsum  of  the  nose.  The  internal  branch  or  the 
proper  nasal  passes  through  the  anterior  of  the  internal  or- 
bital holes  into  the  cranium,  crosses  the  cribriform  platen 
and  descends  by  the  side  of  the  crista  galli  into  the  nasal 
fossse  where  it  divides  into  posterior  and  anterior  filaments; 
the  former  are  distributed  to  the  septum,  the  latter  descend 
behind  the  nasal  bones,  and  are  lost  in  the  integuments  at 
the  tip  of  the  nose.  The  sixth  pair  of  nerves  should  be 
next  dissected,  as  it  is  distributed  along  with  the  preceding 
nerves  in  the  orbit 

Sixth  or  Abducens  Nerve,  after  traversing  the  cavernous 
sinus  (where  it  is  joined  by  branches  from  the  sympathetic 
nerve)  on  the  outer  side  of  the  carotid  artery,  enters  the 
orbit  through  the  lower  part  of  the  foramen  lacerum  be- 
tween the  origins  of  the  external  rectus,  beneath  the  other 
orbital  nerves  and  above  the  ophthalmic  vein ;  it  then  passes 
forwards  and  outwards,  and  is  distributed  to  the  ocular  sur- 
face of  the  external  rectus  muscle.  All  the  motor  nerves 
in  the  orbit  are*  distributed  to  the  same  surface  of  their  re- 
spective muscles,  except  the  fourth,  which  spreads  its 
branches  on  the  orbital  surface  of  the  superior  oblique 
muscle. 

The  student  should  next  examine  the  lentvmlar  or  ophHuU' 
mic  ganglion ;  this  small  bod}^  is  situated  near  the  back  part 
of  the  orbit  between  the  optic  nerve  and  the  external  rec- 
tus muscle ;  it  is  of  a  reddish  colour  and  surrounded  by 
soft  fat ;  its  posterior  superior  angle  receives  the  filament 
before  mentioned  from  tne  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic, 
and  its  posterior  inferior  angle  receives  the  twig  from  the 
inferior  oblique  branch  of  the  third  pair ;  these  two  neiVes 
are  dcscribea  by  some  as  forming  this  ganelion ;  from  the 
anterior  angles  of  this  ganglion  two  fasciculi  of  fine  nerves 
proceed,  termed  the  ciliary,  the  inferior  fasciculus  is  larger 
than  the  superior.  The  ciliary  nerves  are  about  twenty  in 
number,  eight  or  ten  in  the  inferior  fasciculus,  about  six  in 
the  superior,  and  three  or  four  internally,  which  arise  from 
the  nasal  nerve ;  the  ciliary  nerves  twine  along  the  surface 
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of  the  optic  nerve,  accompanied  by  the  ciliaiy  arterieSy  and 
pierce  the  back  part  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  they  then  be- 
come flat,  and  proceed  forwards  in  parallel  grooves  on  the 
inner  surface  c«  that  membrane,  with  very  little  connexion 
to  the  choroid  coat ;  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye  they 
meet  the  ciliarv  ligament,  in  this  substance  most  of  these 
nerves  are  lost,  hence  some  considei*^his  as  a  ganelion ;  on 
each  side,  however,  one  or  two  branches  may  be  traced 
through  this  into  the  iris,  in  which  they  divide  mto  numer- 
ous maments  of  extreme  minuteness. 

The  several  nerves  of  the  orbit  have  different  offices  to 
discharge ;  no  less  than  seven  nerves  are  engaged  in  the  op- 
tic apparatus,  viz.  the  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  por- 
tions of  the  flf\h,  seventh,  and  sympathetic ;  the  respective 
office  of  each  of  these  is  probably  as  follows : — the  second 
is  a  sentient  nerve,  the  seat  of  vision ;  the  third,  fourth, 
aud  sixth  supply  the  orbital  muscles  with  their  voluntary 
or  motor  power ;  branches  of  the  seventh  also  impart  the 
same  to  the  sphincter  oculi  or  orbicularis  palpebrarum ; 
the  ophthalmic  portion  of  tne  fiflh  endows  with  sensation 
all  the  parts  within  the  orbit,  also  the  interior  of  the  eye, 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  palpebne,  the  lachrymal  ap- 
paratus, the  integuments  of  the  forehead,  &c  &c  The 
nlaments  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  serve  to  connect  nwre 
closely  the  component  parts  of  the  orbital  plexus  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  system  at  large,  they  also  probably 
serve  some  useful  purpose  in  reference  to  the  ophthalmic 
ganglion,  to  which  they  are  connected  through  the  nasal 
nerve,  the  sympathetic  being  directly  connected  to  or  en- 
gaged in  most  of  the  principal  ganglions  in  the  body.  The 
fenticular  or  ophthalmic  gangHon  also  is  interesting  as  to 
its  connexions,  as  it  in  this  respect  resembles  the  ganelions 
on  the  spinal  nerves ;  thus,  it  has  two  roots,  the  tnird  pair 
supplies  the  motor,  while  the  nasal  filament  of  the  tiflh 
which  also  carries  the  sympathetic  connexion,  imparts  the 
sensitive  (juality  ;  the  distribution  also  of  the  branches  of 
this  ganglion  is  in  accordance  with  its  component  element!!, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  distributed  to  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cately sensible,  and  one  of  the  most  active  structures  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  animal  economy,  namely  the  iris,  the 
muscular  nature  of  which  too  may  be  inferred  from  the 
yery  circumstance  of  this  peculiar  nervous  supply. 

The  student  should  next  proceed  to  examine  the  superior 
and  inferior  maxillary  nerves,  the  remaining  divisions  of 
the  fifth  pair.  Remove  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit  with  the 
saw  or  hammer,  make  a  vertical  section  of  the  nose  and 
fiice,  and  separate  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  its  muscles 
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ftoiB  their  attachments ;  below  the  cavity  ci  the  orbit  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve  may  be  seen. 

The  Superior  Maxillart  Nerve  passes  from  the  middle 
of  the  Casserian  ganglion  forwards  through  the  foramen 
rotundum  into  ihe  pterygo-maxillary  fossa ;  it  here  sends 
off  several  branches,  and  then  passing  through  the  spheno- 
maxillary .fissure  it  continues  its  course  forwards  along  the 
infra-orbital  canal  to  the  cheek,  where  it  terminates  in  the 
infraorbital  nerves ;  in  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa  it  first 
sends  down  two  small  brancnes  au>ng  the  back  part  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone ;  these,  after  a  short  course,  unite 
in  a  small  triangular  reddish  substance  called  the  sp^ena- 
folatine  ganglion^  or  the  ganglion  cf  Meckel ;  this  ganglion  is 
imbedded  in  fat,  surrounded  by  the  branches  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery,  and  is  situated  on  the  external  side  of  the 
nasal  plate  of  the  palate  bone,  which  separates  it  from  the 
cavity  of  the  nose,  behind  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  and  in  front  of  the  pterygoid  processea» 
Three  sets  of  branches  proceed  from  this  ganglion,  an  infe- 
rior, internal,  and  posterior.  Fi rst  the  inferior  or  the  palatine 
nerves  descend  in  the  bony  canal  of  that  name,  send  some 
small  twigs  through  this  canal  to  the  spongy  bones,  and 
near  the  palate  separate  into  three  filaments,  an  anterior* 
middle,  and  posterior ;  the  anterior  passes  forwards  in  a 
groove  within  the  alveoli  and  above  the  mucous  membrane^ 
supplying  the  latter  and  sending  small  branches  into  the 
bone  to  the  teeth :  the  middle  andposterior  filaments  of  the 
palatine  nerve  are  distributed  to  the  amygdalae,  the  soft 
palate,  and  the  uvula.  The  internal  branch,  or  the  nheno- 
palatine  nerve  is  very  short,  passes  through  the  spheno- 
palatine hole  into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  nose,  and 
divides  into  five  or  six  branches;  the  most  of  these  pass  im- 
mediately into  the  mucous  membrane,  covering  the  supe* 
rior  and  middle  spongy  bones,  one  branch  call^  the  naso* 
palatine  nerve,  or  nerve  of  Cotunnius,  passes  beneath  the  sphe* 
noidal  sinus,  and  descends^  oblic^uely  forwards  along  the 
septum  nasi  as  far  as  the  foramen  incisivum,  where  it  com- 
municates with  the  anterior  palatine  branches,  and  where 
some  anatomists  describe  a  small  ganglion  (naso-palatine) 
to  exist ;  this,  however,  in  the  human  subject,  can  seldom 
be  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  mt  and  vessels. 
The  third  or  the  posterior  branch  of  Mec^Ps  ganglion  is 
the  Vidian  nerve;  this  passes  backwards  trough  the  Vi- 
dian canal  above  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  and  sends 
some  small  filaments  into  the  sphenoidal  sinus ;  it  then 
perforates  the  cartilaginous  substance  that  closes  the  foraf 
men  lacerum  anterius,  enters  the  cranium,  and  divides  into 
two  branches,  an  inferior  and  superior ;  the  inferior  or  ca» 
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rc^i,  branck  enters  the  cavernous  sintiSi  and  joini  flia 

plexus  formed  in  this  sinus  around  the  artery  by  the  as^ 
oending  branches  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic ;  the  superior  branch  runs  backwards  and  out- 
wards beneath  the  dura  mater  and  Casserian  ganelion  in  a 
groove  on  the  petrous  bone,  enters  the  hiatus  ^Uopii  in 
this  bone,  and  becomes  attached  to  the  portio  dura  nerve, 
which  it  accompanies  as  far  as  the  back  part  of  the  tym- 
panum; the  Vidian  nerve  then  leaves  the  portio  dura,  re- 
ceives the  name  of  corda  iympani,  and  enters  the  typanum 
a  little  below  the  pyramid  ;  it  now  proceeds  forwards  be* 
tween  the  long  ie^  of  the  incus  and  the  handle  of  the  mal- 
leus, to  the  latter  it  is  firmly  connected ;  it  then  escapes  by 
the  hole  in  the  glenoid  fissure  along  with  the  tendon  of  the 
laxator  tympani  muscle ;  it  next  runs  downwards,  inwards^ 
and  forwards,  joins  the  gustatory  nerve,  and  continues  at- 
tached to  it  as  far  as  the  submaxillary  gland ;  it  now  leaves 
the  gustatory  nerve  and  unites  with  some  filaments  from  it 
in  the  submaxillary ganglioru,  which  is  situated  near  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  from  which  a 
number  of  filaments  proceed ;  these  form  a  plexus  which 
supplies  this  gland.  As  this  Vidian  or  recurrent  nerve 
takes  this  sini^arly  intricate  course,  it  goes  under  differ- 
ent denominations,  and  serves  to  maintain  several  interest- 
ing  communications ;  for  example,  it  connects  the  cervical 
ganglions  of  the  sympathetic  norve  with  the  spheno-pala- 
tine,  also  the  latter  with  the  submaxillary  ganglion,  it  also 
joins  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  nerves  lo  one  an- 
other and  both  to  the  portio  dura ;  the  nervous  supply  to 
the  muscles  of  the  palate  also  is  thus  connected  to  the  por- 
tio dura,  the  great  muscular  nerve  of  the  face,  &c. 

The  superior  maxillary  nerve  immediately  afler,  and 
sometimes  previous  to  giving  off  the  two  descending 
brancnes  which  join  the  spheno- palatine  ganglion,  sends 
off  the  orbital  branch,  this  ascends  through  the  spheno-max- 
illary  fissure  and  divides  into^two  branches,  the  malar  and 
temporal;  the  malar  communicates  with  the  lachrymal 
nerve,  passes  through  a  small  canal  in  the  malar  bone,  and 
is  distributed  to  the  integuments  and  muscles  covering  the 
malar  bone ;  the  temporal  branch  also  passes  through  the 
malar  bone  into  the  temporal  fossa,  pierces  the  temporal 
fascia,  become^cutaneous,  and  joining  some  branches  of 
the  facial  ner^  it  accompanies  the  temporal  arterv,  and 
is  lost  in  the  integuments  of  the  temple  and  head.  The  su- 
perior maxillary  nerve  next  gives  off  the  posterior  dental 
nerves ;  these  are  two  or  three  branches  which  wind  round 
the  tuberosity  of  the  maxillary  bone,  enter  small  foramina* 
which  lead  to  Uie  posterior  alveoli  in  this  bone,  and  supply 
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the  \fiolar  teeth ;  some  Intinches  also  supply  the  gams  and 
the  buccinator  muscle.  As  the  infra^oriital  nerve^  which  is 
the  last  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary,  proceeds  along 
the  floor  of  the  orbit,  it  sends  off  some  small  filaments  to- 
the  fat  and  muscles  in  this  region,  also  the  anterior-dental , 
this  descends  along  the  fore  part  of  the  antrum,  to  the 
lining  membrane  of  which  it  gives  some  fine  filaments  and 
is  then  lost  in  several  branches  which  supply  the  canine 
and  incisor  teeth:  the  infra-orbital  nerve  then  escapes 
through  the  foramen  of  the  same  name,  beneath  the  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum  and  levator  labii  superioris  alfeque 
nasi  muscles ;  it  here  divides  into  several  oranches  which 
are  distributed  to  the  face,  some  of  these  ascend  to  the  pal- 
pebne,  others  pass  outwards  to  the  cheek,  and  the  largest 
branches  descend  to  the  ala  nasi  and  to  the  upper  Tip; 
these  diflerent  branches  have  frequent  communications  on 
the  side  of  the  face  with  the  portio  dura,  on  the  nose  with 
the  nasal  nerves,  and  on  the  buccinator  muscle  they  form 
a  plexus  with  each  other  and  with  the  buccal  and  facial 
nerves. 

The  Inferior  Maxillart  Nerve;  this,  which  is  the  third 
and  largest  branch  of  the  fiflh  pair,  immediately  passes 
from  the  ganglion  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  zygo- 
matic fossa  behind  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  where  it 
divides  into  two  large  branches,  a  superior  or  external,  and 
an  inferior  or  internal.  The  inferior  maxillary  nerve  con- 
sists of  two  portions,  one  is  plexiform  and  sensitive,  and 
proceeds  from  the  Casserian  ganglion,  the  other  is  conceal- 
ed by  this,  and  consists  of  white  parallel  fibres  which  do 
not  pass  through  the  ganglion ;  this  is  the  motor  portion 
of  this  nerve  ;  in  the  zygomatic  fossa  this  small  deep  por- 
tion winds  round  the  other,  becomes  anterior  to  it,  and  both 
unite  inseparably ;  the  nerve  then  divides  into  two  branches* 
superior  and  inferior.  The  superior  or  external  retains  the 
motor  portion  of  the  trunk,  and  immediately  subdivides 
into  four  set  of  branches,  viz.  the  deep  temporal,  massete- 
ric, buccal,  and  pterygoid  ;  the  inferior  or  internal  division 
of  the  nerve  is  the  larger,  and  subdivides  into  the  auricu- 
lar, inferior  dental,  and  gustatory  nerves,  which  are  pro- 
bably all  nerves  of  sensation.  First,  the  deep  temporal  nerves 
are  two  in  number,  an  anterior  and  posterior,  they  ascend 
between  the  temporal  bone  and  muscle,  and  are  lost  in  the 
latter ;  some  small  branches  escape  througffthe  temporal 
fascia  and  communicate  with  the  cutaneous  temporal 
nerves.  Second,  the  Buccal  nerve  arises  in  general  in  com- 
mon with  one  of  the  last,  it  passes  forwards  and  down- 
wards between  the  pterygoid  muscles,  to  the  external  of 
which,  and  to  tKe  temponu»  it  sends  some  branches,  it  then 

2d 
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paases  between  the  coronoid  prooess  and  the  bucciotttor  moB- 
cie,  and  on  the  latter  it  divides  into  several  long  braacheB 
which  form  a  plexus  on  this  muscle  with  branches  of  the&- 
cial  and  infra-orbital  nerves.  Third,  the  masseteric  branch 
descends  obliquely  backwards  and  outwards  through  the 
sigmoid  notch  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  between  the  tempo- 
rcu  muscle  and  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw,  close  to  the  lat- 
ter, to  which  also  it  sends  some  filaments ;  it  is  lost  in  the 
substance  of  the  masseter  muscle.  Fourth,  the  pierygmd 
branches  are  two  or  three  delicate  branches,  which  descend 
to  the  pterygoid  muscles.  Thus  the  muscular  portion  of 
the  trunk  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  can  be  traced 
into  those  muscular  branches,  whicn  supply  the  five  great 
muscles  of  mastication  on  each  side. 

The  inferior  division  of  this  nerve  divides  into  three 
branches,  viz.  the  auricular,  dental,  and  lingual  or  gusta- 
tory nerves ;  first,  the  auricular  or  temporo^uricular  branch ; 
this  passes  backwards  and  outwards  behind  the  neck  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  before  the  meatus  auditorius ;  it  here 
communicates  with  the  facial  nerve,  and  sends  small  fila- 
ments to  the  meatus  and  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ear*  also 
to  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  it  then  ascends  through 
the  parotid  gland  over  the  zyeoma  and  divides  into  an  an- 
terior and  posterior  branch  which  follow  the  divisions  of 
the  temporal  artery,  communicate  with  the  facial  nerve* 
and  are  lost  in  the  integuments  on  the  anterior  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  head.  Second,  the  inferior  dental  nerve  sepa- 
rates from  the  gustatory,  and  is  connected  to  it  by  a  smcdl 
twig,  it  then  descends  external  to  it,  at  first  between  the 
two  pterygoid  muscles,  then  between  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
internal  pterygoid ;  it  is  here  separated  from  the  latter  by 
the  internal  lateral  ligament ;  about  the  middle  of  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  it  sends  off  a  small 
filament,  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve,  this  descends  obliquely  for- 
wards, confined  in  a  groove  in  the  bone  by  an  expansion 
from  the  internal  lateral  lieament ;  near  the  chin  it  divides 
into  small  branches  from  the  mylo-hyoid,  gen io-hyoid«  and 
digastric  muscles,  the  adjacent  cellular  tissue  and  lympha- 
tic glands.  The  dental  nerve  then  enters  the  canal  in  the 
lower  jaw,  which  extends  from  the  dental  foramen  oblique- 
ly forwards  beneath  the  teeth  as  far  as  the  chin ;  in  this 
course,  this  nerve,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  dental 
vessels,  supplies  each  of  the  molar  and  canine  teeth  with 
soil  delicate  twigs,  and  at  the  mental  foramen  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  continues  its  course  within  the  bone 
beneath  the  incisor  teeth,  the  other  is  the  mental  nerve; 
this  escapes  by  the  mental  foramen,  bends  upwards,  and 
divides  in  a  radiated  manner  into  several  branches  which 
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p&aB  fo  the  muscles,  mucous  membrane,  and  internments 
of  the  lower  lip,  and  communicate  with  the  facitu  nerve. 
Third,  the  Ht^iuU  or  gustatory  nerve  is  smaller  than  the 
dental,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  short  branch  which 
encloses  a  space  through  which  the  internal  maxillary  ar- 
tery passes;  beyond  tnis  branch  of  communication,  the 
corda  tympani  (which  has  been  before  traced  from  Meck- 
el's eanglion)  joins  the  gustatory  nerve  at  an  acute  angle ; 
the  latter  is  increased  m  size  at  this  spot ;  the  gustatory 
nerve  is  here  situated  between  the  external  pterygoid  and 
the  muscles  of  the  palate  and  pharynx ;  it  then  descends 
obliquely  forwards  between  the  internal  pterygoid  and  the 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw ;  it  next  turns  forwards  above  the 
sub-maxillary  glana  and  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  lies 
on  the  mylo-hyoidean  attachment  of  the  superior  constric- 
tor of  the  pharynx,  and  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  the  stylo-glpssus  muscle,  and  accompanies  the 
Whartonian  duct;  it  then  ascends  above  the  sublingual 
gland,  and  becomes  attached  to  the  lateral  and  anterior 
parts  of  the  tongue.  In  this  arched  course  the  gustatory 
nerve  gives  off,  first,  one  or  two  small  filaments  to  the  in- 
ternal pterygoid  muscle ;  second,  several  to  the  tonsils,  to 
the  mus(fles  of  the  palate,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pha- 
rynx,  and  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums ;  third, 
the  corda  tympani,  and  some  accompanying  filaments  to 
form  a  plexus  which  supplies  the  sub-maxillarv  gland ; 
fourth,  a  few  branches  which  descend  along  the  hyo-glos- 
sus  muscle  to  communicate  with  the  ninth  or  the  lingual 
nerve  ;  fifth,  a  fasciculus  of  nerves  to  the  sublingual  gland* 
and  to  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane ;  lastly,  at  the 
tongue,  it  divides  into  several  branches,  some  pass  deep 
into  the  tissue  of  this  organ,  others  long,  fine  ana  soft,  rise 
towards  its  surface,  and  are  lost  in  the  mucous  membrai\e 
and  in  the  small  conical  papillse  near  its  tip. 

The  SIXTH  FAIR  of  nerves  have  been  described  at  page 
321.  ^ 

VII.  Facial  Nerve  or  Portio  Dura  of  the  seventh  pair ; 
as  this  nerve  is  passing  along  the  ac^ueduct  of  Fallopius  in 
the  temporal  bone  it  receives  superiorly  the  Vidian  nerve; 
at  the  back  part  of  the  tympanum  it  sends  off  that  nerve 
again,  which  then  receives  the  name  of  corda  tympani, 
here  it  also  sends  off  small  twigs  to  the  tensor  tympani  and 
stapedius  muscles ;  as  it  escapes  by  the  stylo-mastoid  fora- 
men it  gives  off  three  branches,  the  posterior  auricular, 
stylo-hyoid,  and  sub-mastoid ;  the  first,  or  the  posterior  auru 
lar^  bends  upwards  and  backwards  behind  the  cartilage  of 
the  ear,  to  which  it  sends  several  long  branches,  others  also 
pass  backwards  to  the  integuments  covering  the  mastoid 
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process  and  occipital  bone ;  the  second*  or  the  ifj 

nerve  is  distributed  to  the  digastric  and  styloid  niu8cle8» 
and  anastomoses  with  the  sympathetic  and  glosso-photyii- 
geai  nerves  ;  the  third,  or  the  sub-masloid  brarick  perforates 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  supplies  it  with  several 
filaments,  and  then  communicates  with  the  glosso-pharya- 
geal  nerve  around  the  jugular  vein  close  to  the  base  of  the 
cranium ;  other  filaments  descend  and  join  the  laryngeal 
branches  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve.  The  facial  nerve 
then  turns  forwards  across  the  external  carotid  artery  and 
through  the  parotid  gland ;  in  this  substance  it  divides  into 
two  large  branches,  the  superior  or  larger  is  called  tempo- 
ro-facial  ;  the  inferior,  which  is  smaller,  the  cervico-fo^ 
cial ;  these  two  branches  take  different  directions,  but  are 
still  connected  together  by  cross  branches  which  interlace 
with  each  other  in  a  plexiform  manner ;  this  plexus  is 
named  parolidean  plexus,  or  pes  anserinus.  The  temparo-f^ 
cial  nerve  ascends  obliquely  forwards  across  the  neck  of  the 
lower  jaw  ;  it  first  communicates  with  the  auricular  branch 
of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  and  then  divides  into  three 
fasciculi,  the  temporal,  malar,  and  buccal ;  these  nerves 
take  that  course  which  their  name  implies ;  they  are  all  re- 
markable for  the  plexiform  arrangement  of  their  branches, 
and  for  their  frequent  communications  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth  pair,  which  are 
distributed  to  the  face.  The  cervicO'facial  nerve  descends 
obliquely  forwards  through  the  parotid  gland  towards  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  where  it  is  onl\  covert  by  the  skin  and 
platysma ;  this  nerve  also  divides  into  many  branches, 
which  may  be  arranged  in  three  fasciculi,  the  maxillary,  the 
sub-maxillary,  and  the  cervical ;  the  first,  or  the  maxiUary; 
cross  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  masseter  muscle,  and 
communicate  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  lip  with  the  men- 
ial nerve,  and  with  the  superior  division  of  the  seventh ; 
the  second,  or  suh-maxillary,  course  along  the  base  of  tho 
jaw,  sending  filaments  to  the  integuments  and  superficial 
muscles,  these  also  communicate  at  the  chin  with  tne  men- 
tal nerve ;  the  third,  or  cervical  branches,  are  very  long  and 
numerous ;  they  are  distributed  to  the  platysma  and  to  the 
superficial  muscles  ofjthe  neck,  and  communicate  with 
several  filamenls  of  the  cervical  plexus.  The  portio  dura 
nerve  has  been  ingeniously  but  erroneously  supposed  by 
Mr.  Bell  to  be  the  nerve  that  excites  the  muscles  of  the 
face  in  particular  conditions  of  respiration  and  in  the  ex- 
pression of  passion,  Slc^  hence  he  nas  named  it  the  respi* 
ratory  nerve  of  the  face ;  others  more  correctly  9onsiaer 
the  portio  dura  as  the  exclusive  motor  nerj^e  of  all  the  au* 
perncial  muscles  of  the  face. 
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TIL  Tlie  AiTDiTORT  Nerte  or  Pobtio  Mollis  of  the  seventh 
pafr ;  this  simple  nerve  separates  from  the  portio  dura  at 
the  bottcHn  of  the  meatus  auditorius  internus,  anc^then  di- 
vides into  two  hrancHes,  an  anterior  and  posterior ;  the  an- 
terior passes  forwards  to  the  cochlea,  penetrates  through 
many  small  openings,  and  is  distributed  to  the  membrane 
covering  its  spiral  lamina,  and  to  that  lining  the  canal  on 
its  axis:  the  posterior  branch  passes  outwards,  forms  a 
grey  swelling,  from  which  proceed  several  filaments  to 
supply  the  membrane  lining  the  vestibule  and  semi-circu- 
lar canals. — (See  Anatomy  of  the  Ear.) 

VIII.  Glosso-phartngeal  Nerve,  the  first  and  highest 
branch  of  the  eighth  pair ;  this  small  itnd  most  probably  a 
compound  nerve,  passes  though  the  foramen  lacerum  pos- 
terius  by  a  distinct  canal,  it  then  passes  downwards  and 
forwards  anterior  and  internal  to  tne  jugular  vein  and  in- 
ternal carotid  artery,  and  behind  the  stylo-pharyngeus  mus- 
cle ;  it  then  winds  round  this  muscle  to  its  forepart,  and 
descends  obliquely  inwards  between  it  and  the  stylo-glos- 
sus  to  the  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  tongue ;  in  this 
course  this  nerve  forms  an  arch  nearly  parallel  to  that 
which  the  gustatory  and  lingual  nerves  describe  ;  the  glos- 
so-pharyngeal  is  smaller  than  either  of  these  nerves ;  it  is 
situated  between  them,  but  deeper  than  either;  and  haa 
very  little  if  any,  communication  with  them.  As  this 
nerve  leaves  the  cranium  it  sends  one  or  two  small  twigs 
into  the  temporal  bone,  these  communicate  with  the  caro- 
tid plexus  in  the  cavernous  sinus;  it  is  next  attached  to 
the  facial,  pneumo-gastric  and  sympathetic  nerves  by 
small  filaments,  which  are  connected  together  by  loose  red* 
dish  cellular  membrane,  and  eniangled  with  several  small 
vessels.  This  nerve  next  jeives  off  some  branches  to  the 
pharyngeal  plexus,  some  of  these  descend  along  the  neck, 
and  unite  with  the  sympathetic  and  cardiac  nerves,  others 
ascend  to  the  amygdala,  and  assist  in  forming  the  tonsillitic 
plexus ;  as  it  approaches  the  pharynx,  this  nerve  gives 
several  branches  to  the  stylo-pharyngeus*  and  hyo-glossus 
muscles,  also  the  superior  and  middle  constrictors  of  tlie 
pharynx ;  several  filaments  pass  between  these  to  the  muco- 
us membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  fauces,  also  to  the  folds 
or  arches  of  the  palate,  and  to  the  epiglottis ;  the  remain- 
ing branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  are  distributed 
to  the  muscular  substance,  large  papillse,  and  mucous 
membrane  at  the  root  of  the  tongue ;  the  lingual  branches 
are  considered  sentient,  the  muscular  or  pharyngeal  both 
sentient  and  motor. 

PNEVMO-GjLfTRic  NERVE,  or  ncrvus  VRgus ;  this  large  com- 
pound nenre  panes  through  the  foramen  lacerum  in  8 
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fibrous  canal  in  common  with  the  spinal  accessoryt  but 
distinct  from  the  last  described  nerve,  and  anterior  to  tlia 
jugular  vein ;  it  then  communicates  with  the  spinal  aoces- 
sory,  glosso-pharyngeal,  lingual,  facial*  sympathetic  and 
first  and  second  cervical  nerves ;  to  all  these  it  is  cloeely 
connected,  and  the  nerve  here  has  the  compact  appearance^ 
and  sometimes  the  gre^rish  tint  of  a  pingtion ;  at  first  it  im 

g laced  anterior  to  the  vein  and  to  the  lingual  nerve ;  it  sooot 
owever,  passes  behind  both  and  opposite  the  atlas*  the 
vein  separates  it  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  which 
lies  anterior  to  that  vessel ;  the  vagus  then  descends  along 
the  forepart  of  the  neck  enclosed  in  the  sheath  of  the  ca- 
rotid artery  and  jugular  vein  :  in  this  sheath  it  is  placed  be- 
tween these  vessels,  rather  behind  and  more  closely  con- 
nected to  the  vein ;  on  the  right  side  this  nerve  entens  the 
thorax  between  the  subclavian  vein  and  artery,  crossing  the 
latter  at  right  angles ;  on  the  left  side  it  is  also  anterior 
but  nearly  parallel  to  the  subclavian  artery,  a  little  below 
which  it  crosses  obliquely  the  back  part  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta ;  in  the  thorax  these  nerves  descend  at  first  obliquely 
backwards  behind  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  and  enter  the  pos- 
terior mediastinum,  they  then  descend  along  the  cesophaeus 
through  the  diaphragm,  and  end  on  the  stomach.  The 
branches  of  each  may  be  divided  into  cervical,  thoracic, 
and  abdominal ;  the  cervical  branches  are,  the  pharyngeal, 
superior  laryngeal,  cardiac  and  recurrent  or  inferior  laryn- 
geal. First,  the  pharyngeal  nerve  arises  from  the  vagus  near 
the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  soon  receives  a  twig  from  the 
spinal  accessory  ;  it  descends  obliquely  inwardsbehind  the 
carotid  artery  to  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  divides  into  se- 
veral branches,  which  communicate  with  those  from  the 
glosso-pharyngeal,  superior  laryngeal,  and  sympathetic ; 
all  these  branches  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus ;  this  plexus 
extends  along  the  side  of  the  middle  and  upper  constric« 
tors,  and  sends  numerous  filaments  to  each  of  these  mus* 
clcs,  and  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and 
fauces.  Second,  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  arises  a  little 
below  the  last ;  it  runs  in  an  arched  manner  downwards 
and  forwards  behind  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  below 
the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  with  which  it  communicates, 
as  also  with  the  lingual  nerve ;  it  sends  several  filaments 
to  the  pharvngeul  plexus,  and  then  divides  into  two  branch- 
es, external  and  internal ;  the  external  is  distributed  to  the 
stcrno  and  hyo-thvroid,  and  to  the  other  superficial  mus- 
cleS),  also  to  the  thyroid  body  and  to  the  cartilages  of  the 
larynx  ;  the  internal  perforatosthethyreahyoid  nDembrane 
and  divides  into  numerous  branches,  many  of  these  go  to 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  to  the  glands  and  mil- 
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C0U8  membrane  connected  with  it,  alao  to  the  arytenoid 
elands  and  muscles ;  one  long  filament  descends  obliquely 
forwards  along  the  side  of  the  larynx,  beneath  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  supplies  the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  As  the 
vagus  descends  it  gives  off  line  filaments  to  the  carotid  ar- 
tery, some  of  which  unite  with  the  sympathetic  and  with 
the  cervical  nerves ;  a  little  above  the  arteria  innomiuata 
the  right  vagus  gives  off,  third,  cardiac  branches^  these,  two 
or  three  in  number,  join  the  cardiac  nerves  from  the  sym- 
pathetic ;  the  nerve  of  the  left  side  does  not  send  off  so  many 
or  such  large  branches  as  that  on  the  right  side ;  on  the 
left  side  they  accompany  the  carotid  artery  to  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  expand  over  it,  and  join  the  cardiac  plexus. 
Fourth,  the  iirferior  laryngeal  nerve^  or  recurrent ;  that  on  the 
right  side  curves  round  the  subclavian  artery,  ascends  ob- 
liquely  inwards  behind  the  carotid  and  inferior  thyroid  ar- 
tery, alon^  the  side  of  the  trachea  to  the  larynx ;  at  its 
origin  it  gives  off  some  cardiac  filaments,  afterwards  some 
branches  to  the  forepart  of  the  trachea  and  the  tijyroid 
gland ;  it  then  supplies  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  and 
ends  in  the  posterior  and  lateral  crico-arytenoid  and  in  the 
thyreo-arytenoid  muscles,  also  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx  on  which  it  communicates  with  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve.  The  recurrent  nerve  on  the  left  side  is 
much  longer,  it  curves  round  the  arch  of  the  aorta  behind 
the  ligamentous  remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus ;  it  gives  oft 
several  cardiac  and  pulmonary  branches,  and  then  ascends 
along  the  oesophagus  and  terminates  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  on  the  right  side.  The  pneumo-gastric  nerves  in 
their  course  through  the  thorax,  pass  behind  the  roots  of  the 
lungs,  close  to  the  bronchi,  wnere  they  present  an  open 
plexiform  appearance,  and  send  off  the  pulmonary  and 
cesophageal  nerves.  The  mUnumary  branches  arise  from 
each  vagus  a  little  above  tne  root  of  each  lung ;  a  few  of 
these  branches  pass  to  the  forepart  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  form  there  a  small  plexus  termed  the  anterior  pulmonary 
plexus;  this  plexus  communicates  with  the  phrenic  nerve, 
and  sends  its  fine  filaments  along  the  pulmonary  vessels  to 
the  lun^  and  pericardium ;  the  greater  number  of  these 
pulmonic  branches  pass  behind  the  bronchial  tubes  to  the 
posterior  pulmonic  plexus ;  near  the  root  of  the  lung  each 
vagus  increases  in  size,  its  fibres  divide,  sub-divide,  and  re- 
unite in  an  areolar  or  plexiform  manner,  forming  the  poste* 
rior  pulmonic  plexus ;  this  plexus  is  very  large,  lymphatic 
ganglia  and  vessels  are  entangled  in  it,  and  several  branch- 
es from  the  sjrmpathetic  join  it;  its  numerous  filaments  ac- 
company the  bronchial  tubes  closely  through  the  substance 
of  the  lungs.    Below  the  rool  of  each  lung  the  fibres  of 
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each  vagus  again  approximate,  and  these  nerves  now  be 
come  attached  to  the  oesophagus,  along  which  they  descend 
to  the  stomach,  the  left  on  its  anterior,  the  neht  (which  ca- 
tered the  chest  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the  left)  on  its  poste- 
rior surface ;  they  frequently  communicate  with  each  other 
so  as  to  encircle  the  oesophagus  with  a  sort  of  plexusv 
which  is  named  the  cRsophageal  plexus,  or  plextt* giiUc,  On 
the  stomach  the  right  vagus,  which  is  the  largest,  passes  be- 
hind the  cardiac  orifice,  to  which  it  sends  several  small 
branches  which  unite  with  some  from  the  left  or  anterior 
nerve ;  these  form  the  cardiac  plexus  which  encircles  this 
part  of  the  stomach ;  it  then  sends  many  lone  filaments  to 
the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  of  the  stomach,  these  com- 
municate with  the  solar  plexus,  also  with  the  splenic,  hepa- 
tic and  renal.  The  left  or  anterior  vagus  spreads  its 
branches  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  and  Uie 
lesser  curvature ;  several  of  these  pass  along  the  lesser 
omentum  to  the  liver. 

The  Nervus  Accessorius,  or  the  third  branch  of  the 
eighth  pair;  this  nerve,  in  passing  through  the  foramen  la- 
cerum,  is  closely  connected  to  the  vagus ;  below  the  base 
of  the  cranium  it  communicates  with  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
sympathetic  nerves,  passes  behind  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  perforates  the  upper  third  of  the  sterno-mastoid  mus- 
cle, to  which  it  sends  some  filaments,  it  then  communicates 
freely  with  the  cervical  plexus,  is  increased  in  size,  and 
supplies  the  trapezius,  &c.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
pound nerve. 

IX.  The  Lingual  Nerve,  or  the  ninth,  is  a  simple  nerve^ 
on  escaping  from  the  condyloid  foramen  it  communicates 
with  the  eighth,  the  sympathetic,  and  the  nervous  arch  or 
loop  of  the  atlas ;  it  is  at  first  posterior  to  the  vessels  and 
nerves  in  this  situation,  it  then  descends  along  their  outer 
side,  soon  turns  forwards,  and  becomes  superficial  to  them ; 
it  then  takes  the  arched  course  of  the  digastric  muscle 
across  the  neck,  parallel  but  superficial  to  the  lingual  ar- 
tery, and  arriving  at  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue 
above  the  os  hyoides,  it  passes  above  the  mylo-hyoid  mus- 
cle and  lies  on  the  middle  constrictor  and  on  the  hyo-glos- 
8US,  at  the  anterior  edge  of  which  it  divides  into  several 
filaments;  some  of  these  plunge  into  the  iingualis  and 
genio-glossus  muscles,  others  continue  on  to  the  point  of 
the  tongue,  communicating  with  each  other  and  supplying 
the  /nuscular  substance  of  this  organ.  As  the  lingual  nerve 
is  bending  across  the  neck  below  the  digastric  tendon,  it 
sends  off  a  considerable  branch,  the  descerSens  colli,  or  nous, 
this  nerve  frequently  receives  a  filament  from  the  pneuino- 
gastric ;  it  descends  along  the  forepart  of  the  sheath  of  the 
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carotid  artery ;  about  the  middle  of  the  neck  it  is  joined  by 
the  internal  descending  branches  of  the  cervical  piexus» 
with  which  it  forms  a  small  triangular  plexus,  the  branches 
of  which  pass  to  the  omoand  sterno-hyoid  and  thyroid 
muscles;  on  the  latter  some  filaments  descend  into  the 
chest  Near  the  os  hyoides  the  lingual  nerve  sends  some 
filaments  to  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  and  to  the 
stylo-pharynffeus,  alsoone  tothethyreo-hyoid  muscle;  on 
the  surface  of  the  hyo-glossus  it  gives  o£f  several  branches 
to  the  surrounding  muscles,  some  also  to  communicate  with 
the  gustatory  branch  of  the  fifth  pair ;  the  lingual  nerve 
then  terminates  chiefly  in  the  genio-hyo-glossus  muscle, 
and  in  the  general  muscular  structure  of  the  tongue,  which 
organ  it  supplies  with  motor  power. 


SECTION  IL 

DISSECTION    OF   THE    SPINAL    NERVES. 

There  are  eight  cervical  nerves,  the  first  passes  out 
above  the  atlas,  and  is  named  the  sub-occipital,  the  eighth 
passes  out  above  the  first  dorsal  vertebra.  All  these, nerves 
immediately  outside  the  inter- vertebral  foramina,  divide  in« 
to  a  posterior  and  an  anterior  branch ;  the  posterior  of  each 
is  smaller  than  the  anterior,  with  the  exception  of  the  se- 
cond cervical  nerve,  whose  posterior  branch  is  very  con- 
siderable, as  it  not  only  supplies  the  adjacent  muscles,  but 
also  accompanies  the  occipital  artery  and  its  ramifications 
in  the  scalp ;  the  posterior  branches  of  the  other  cervical 
nerves  are  small,  they  all  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  are  distributed  to  the  integuments  and  muscles  on  the 
back  part  of  the  neck.  The  anterior  branch  of  the  first  or 
the  sUh'Occipital  passes  forwards  above  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  atlas,  and  supplies  the  adjoining  small  recti  mus- 
cles, then  descends  betbre  the  atlas,  and  unites  with  the 
anterior  division  of  the  second  cervical,  so  as  to  encircle 
the  transverse  process  of  that  bone  with  a  nervous  loop ; 
in  this  course  the  sub-occipital  is  united  by  branches  to  tfie 
eighth  and  ninth,  and  to  the  superior  eanglion  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve ;  with  the  latter  nerve  the  anWior  branches 
of  all  the  spinal  nerves  regularly  communicate.  The  an- 
terior branch  of  the  second  having  received  that  from  the 
flrnt,  d  Nrends  and  joins  the  anterior  division  of  the  third* 
this  in  like  manner  is  connected  to  the  fourth ;  these  anas- 
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toiDoses  between  the  anterior  branches  of  the  four  auperior 
cervical  nerves  constitute  the  cervical  plexus ;  the  anterior 
branches  of  the  four  inferior  cervical  are  much  larger  thna 
those  of  the  superior ;  they  are  united  in  like  manner  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  anterior  branch  of  the  first  dorsal» 
and  constitute  the  brachial  plexus ;  these  two  plexuses  and 
their  branches  the  student  may  next  dissect 

The  Cervical  Plexus  is  formed  by  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  four  superior  cervical  nerves,  which  join  each  other 
in  arches,  from  the  convexities  of  which,  branches  arine 
that  again  join  in  a  similar  manner ;  a  quantity  of  cellular 
membrane  is  entangled  in  the  areolae  between  these ;  this 
plexus  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  on  a  level  with 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  vertebree,  between  the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles;  it  sends  oflf  several 
branches  which  may  be  classed  into  ascending  and  de« 
scendin^ ;  the  former  consist  of  superficial  and  deep,  the 
latter  of  internal  and  external ;  the  ascending  superficial 
branches  are  two  or  three  in  number,  they  ascend  obli- 
quely forwards  over  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  supply  the 
platysma  and  integuments  over  the  parotid  gland,  also  on 
the  ear  and  on  the  side  and  back  part  of  the  head,  and 
communicate  freely  with  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves ;  one  of  these  is  much  larger  than  the  otherst 
IS  named  superfidalis  or  ascendens  collU  it  may  be  traced 
chiefly  from  the  third  cervical,  and  is  lost  near  the  ear  and 
in  the  parotid  gland ;  this  nerve  accompanies  the  external 
jugular  vein.  The  deep  ascending  branches  of  the  plexus 
are  small  nerves  which  supply  the  sterno-mastoid,  digas- 
trie,  splcnius  and  adjacent  muscles,  and  communicate  with 
the  neighbouring  nerves.  The  descending  branches  are 
internal  and  external,  the  internal  are  two,  a  superficial 
and  a  deep;  the  superficial  internal  descending  branch 
joins  the  descendcns  noni,  and  assists  it  in  supplying  the 
superficial  muscles  on  the  forepart  of  the  neck.  The  deep 
internal  descending  branch  is  the  phrenic  nerve:  this  arises 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  plexus,  chiefly  from  the  fourth 
cervical,  it  has  also  in  general  a  filament  or  two  from^e 
brachial  plexus,  [and  a  root  from  the  third  cervical  nerve ;] 
the  phrenic  nerve,  or,  as  it  is  also  named,  the  internal  res- 
piratory nerve  descends  obliquely  inwards,  on  the  anterior 
scalenus  muscle. 

[At  the  junction  of  its  roots  from  the  third  and  fourth  cemeal 
norven,  it  is  at  the  outer  cd^e  of  the  scalenus  muscio  which  it  cramtm 
obliquely,  so  as  to  enter  Ihe  thorax  at  the  inner  ed^  of  the  miiaele.] 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  it  communicates  with  the 
lower  cervical  ganglion,  and  oAen  with  the  vagus  or  its 
recurrent,  it  then  enters  the  thorax  between  the  subclaviMi 
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Tein  and  arteryt  and  descends  to  the  diaphragm  on  the  side 
of  the  pericardium  between  it  and  the  pleura ;  the  right 
phrenic  is  nearly  perpendicular,  the  leA  takes  an  oblique 
course  round  the  apex  of  the  heart,  it  is  therefore  longer 
and  lies  more  posterior  than  the  right.  On  the  diaphragm 
these  nerves  oivide  into  several  branches,  some  or  which 
ramify  on  the  superior  surface  of  that  muscle,  others  on 
its  inferior  accompanying  the  phrenic  vessels.  These 
brunches  on  the  rignt  side  send  some  filaments  to  the  infe- 
rior vena  cava  and  to  the  liver,  and  unite  with  the  nerves 
of  this  or^n  and  with  those  of  the  stomach ;  on  the  left 
side  the  phrenic  nerve  sends  some  filaments  to  the  oesopha- 
gus and  stomach,  these  communicate  with  the  vagus  and 
solar  plexus.  The  external  descending  branches  of  the 
cervical  plexus  are  numerous,  some  are  superficial,  others 
deep,  the  superficial  descend  to  the  clavicle  and  acromion 
process,  supply  the  superficial  muscles  in  their  course,  and 
terminate  in  the  pectoral  and  deltoid  muscles  and  in  the 
integuments ;  the  deep  branches  descend  behind  the  clav- 
icle, supply  the  deep  muscles  on  the  side  of  the  neck  and 
those  connected  to  the  scapula ;  one  of  these  branches  is 
remarkable  for  its  length,  it  is  of  the  same  size  as  the 
phrenic,  and  is  named  the  external  respiratory  nerve  of  the 
trunk;  this  nerve  proceeds  from  the  back  part  of  the 
plexus,  chiefly  from  the  fourth  cervical,  it  has  also  fila- 
ments connecting  it  to  the  third  and  second,  and  to  the 
phrenic,  it  descends  behind  the  scaleni  muscles  and  be- 
neath the  trapezius  and  levator  anguli  scapulee,  and  is  al- 
most exclusively  distributed  to  the  serratus  magnus  muscle. 
The  BRACHiAL[or  Axillary]  Plexus  isformt^d  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  anterior  branches  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  cervical,  and  of  the  first  dorsal ;  this  plexus  is  broad 
and  fiat,  the  nerves  forming  it  are  very  large,  particularly 
the  inferior ;  it  is  situated  at  the  inferior  and  lateral  part 
of  the  neck,  between  the  scaleni  muscled  and  above  the 
subclavian  artery,  it  then  descends  obliquely  outwards  be- 
neath the  clavicle  and  subclavian  muscle  and  over  the  first 
riH,  into  the  axilla,  where  it  rests  on  the  serratus  magnus 
behind  the  axillary  artery  and  vein.  The  fifth  and  sixth 
cervical  unite  §rst,  the  seventh  cervical  runs  alone  for  some 
distance,  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal  unite  imme- 
diately, so  that,  at  first,  this  plexus  consists  of  three  roots, 
these  'however  soon  unite ;  in  the  axilla  they  again  scpa- 
rate  and  interlace  [so  as  to  surround  the  axillary  artery 
like  a  braid,]  and  finally  subdivide  into  the  following 
branches,  the  thoracic,  supra  and  sub-scapular,  the  inter- 
nal and  external  cutaneous,  the  mediant  ulnar,  musculo- 
spiral  and  circumflex. 
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let  The  thoracic  hranches  arise  principaUy  iroui  tbe 
per  part  of  the  plexus,  they  are  four  or  five  in  number,  and 
dtviae  into  anterior  and  posterior;  the  former  descend  be* 
hind  the  clavicle  in  front  of  the  axillary  artery,  sobdiTide 
into  branches  which  accompany  the  thoracic  arteries,  sap* 
ply  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  communicate  with  cutaneous 
branches  from  the  intercostal  nerves;  the  posterior  thoracic 
nerves  descend  behind  the  vessels  to  the  serratus  magnua 
posterior  scalenus  and  rhomboid  muscles. 

2nd.  The  suprascapular  nerve  arises  from  the  upper  divi* 
sion  of  the  plexus,  descends  obliquely  backwards,  parallel 
to  the  orao-hyoid  muscle,  to  the  superior  costa  of  the  scapu- 
la, and  passes  beneath  the  posterior  ligament  which  con« 
verts  the  notch  in  this  part  of  the  bone  into  a  foramen ;  it 
then  gives  off  a  considerable  branch  to  the  supra-spinatua 
muscle,  and  proceeds  beneath  the  acromion  process  and 
behind  the  neck  of  the  scapula  to  the  infra-spmous  fossat 
where  it  is  distributed  to  the  infra-spinatus  and  teres  minor 
muscles. 

8rd.  The  sub-scapular  nerves  are  three  or  four  in  numbert 
they  arise  from  different  parts,  but  chiefly  from  the  upper 
division  of  the  plexus,  they  descend  behind  the  vessels,  and 
ramify  in  the  sub-scapular,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major 
muscles. 

4th.  Internal  cutaneous  nerve  is  a  long  but  delicate  Derve* 
it  arises  out  of  the  lower  division  of  the  plexus,  descends 
nearly  perpendicularly  along  the  inner  siae  of  the  arm,  at 
first  covered  by  the  brachial  aponeurosis,  near  the  elbow 
it  becomes  cutaneous,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  basilic  veiot 
and  divides  into  two  branches,  an  external  and  internal ; 
the  external  passes  along  the  border  of  the  biceps  over  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  fore  arm,  where  it  divides  into 
several  filaments,  some  of  which  descend  in  the  int^u^ 
ments  as  low  as  the  wrist,  and  communicate  with  the  other 
cutaneous  nerves ;  this  branch  generally  crosses  the  me- 
dian basilic  vein,  in  some  it  lies  superficial  to  it,  in  others 
behind  it ;  the  internal  branch  descends  towards  the  inter- 
nal condyle,  and  divides  into  several  filaments,  some  of 
which  descend  along  the  inner,  and  others  along  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  fore  arm,  they  all  terminate  in  the  integ* 
umonts. 

5th.  External  cutaneous  nerve,  or  muscuh-cutaneous  or  per- 
forans  Casserii,  is  larger  than  the  last,  and  arises  from  the 
upper  division  of  the  plexus,  it  descends  oblicjuely  ouU 
wards,  through  the  librcs  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  and  b^ 
tween  the  brachialis  anticus  and  the  biceps,  it  then  de» 
scends  alon^  the  outer  border  of  the  latter  to  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  pierces  the  aponeurosis,  becomes  cutaneous»  and 
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descends  along  the  radial  side  of  the  fore  arm  1o  the  wrist ; 
in  the-  arm  this  nerve  gives  muscular  branches  to  the  cora- 
co-brachialis,  biceps,  and  brachialis  anticus,  in  tbe  latter 
muscle  it  frequently  communicates  with  the  median  nerve. 
At  the  elbow  this  nerve  is  situated  between  the  biceps  and 
supinator  longus,  and  behind  the  cephalic  vein,  along  the 
fore  arm  it  accompanies  this  Vein,  and  is  often  superficial 
to  it;  near  the  wrist  this  nerve  divides  into  an  anterior  and 
posterior  branch,  the  former  passes  to  the  ball  of  the  thamb 
und  palm  of  the  hand,  the  latter  to  its  dorsum. 

6th.  Median  or  brachial  nerve  is  the  largest  branch  of  the 
plexus,  it  generally  arises  by  two  roots,  a  small  external 
one,  which  is  in  common  with  the  external  cutaneous  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  plexus,  and  a  large  internal  one  from 
the  lower  division  of  the  plexus ;  the  brachial  artery  in 
genera!  separates  these  two  roots,  which  soon  unite  into  one 
thick  cord. 

[I  have  seen  one  specimen,  in  which  the  first  root  above  describ- 
ed, came  off  as  usual,  but  the  second  came  off  by  two  fasciculi, 
which  soon  united  \o  form  a  single  trunk,  af\er  which  the  two  roots 
extended  down  the  arm  about  three  inches,  and  then  united*  over 
the  brachial  artery,  so  as  to  form  the  median  nerve.] 

It  descends  obliquely  outwards  alon^  the  inner  edge  of 
the  biceps,  as  far  as  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  in  this  part 
of  its  course  it  is  covered  only  by  the  skin  end  fascia,  si- 
tuated rather  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery  above,  crossing 
over  it  about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  and  to  its  ulnar  side 
below ;  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  it  passes  deep  between 
the  supinator  longus  and  pronator  teres,  and  on  the  bra- 
chialis anticus  perforates  the  pronator,  and  then  descends 
along  the  middle  of  the  fore  arm,  between  the  superficial 
and  deep  flexors,  passes  beneath  the  annular  ligament  of 
the  carpus,  where  its  size  is  increased,  and  terminates  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  by  dividing  into  five  branches.  In 
the  arm  the  median  nerve  gives  but  few  branches,  these 
are  small  and  unimportant ;  m  the  fore  arm  it  sends  seve- 
ral considerable  branches  to  the  superficial  and  dcjep  pro- 
nators and  flexors,  but  not  to  the  supinators,  a  little  below 
the  elbow  it  also  gives  off  the  anterior  inter.osscal  nerve,  this 
accompanies  the  artery  of  the  same  name,  along  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  inter-osseous  membrane,  and  supplies  the 
deep  flexors ;  at  the  pronator  quadratus  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  to  supply  that  muscle,  the  other  traverses 
the  inter-osseous  space,  and  is  lost  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
carpus  and  metacarpus :  a  little  above  the  wrist,  the  me- 
dian nerve  gives  off  a  superficial  branch,  which  passes  over 
the  annular  ligament,  and  is  lost  in  the  interments.  In 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  median  nerve  divides  into  five 
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digital  branches,  the  two  first  pass  one  along  either  side  ol 
the  thumb,  the  third  ^oes  to  the  radial  side  of  the  index  fin* 
ger,  the  fourth  supplies  the  opposed  sides  of  the  index  aod 
middle  finger,  and  the  fifth,  which  is  joined  by  a  small 
branch  from  the  ulnar  nerve,  supplies  the  opposed  sides  of 
the  middle  and  ring  fingers;  these  digital  branche&in  the 
palm  of  the  hand  are  superficial  to  the  tendons,  and  form 
an  arch  nearly  parallel  to  that  formed  by  the  ulnar  artery, 
the  branches  of  the  latter  and  digital  nerves  then  run  to- 
gether to  the  extremity  of  each  finger ;  in  this  course  they 
supply  the  lumbricales,  the  integuments  of  the  hand  and 
fingers,  and  near  the  last  phalanx  of  each ;  the  nerves,  en- 
large, become  red  and  sofl,  and  divide  into  numerous  fine 
branchy  which  are  lost  in  the  papillse  of  the  cutia 

7th.  Ulnar  nerve  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  plexus^ 
descends  obliquely  backwards  along  the  triceps,  and  be- 
hind the  elbow  jointt  through  the  groove  between  the  in- 
ner condyle  and  the  olecranon  process ;  it  then  passes  for- 
wards, and  descends  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore  arm 
to  the  carpus,  and  passing  over  the  annular  lieament  close 
to  the  pisiform  bone,  ends  in  the  palm  of  the  nand,  in  two 
branches,  a  superficial  and  a  deep.  In  the  arm  this  nerve 
is  superficial,  and  gives  off  a  few  branches  to  the  triceps 
and  to  the  skin  ;  in  the  fore  arm  it  lies  on  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus, and  between  the  flexor  sublimis  and  ulnaris;  to 
these  muscles,  particularly  the  latter,  it  sends  several  fila- 
ments ;  a  little  above  the  wrist  it  gives  off  the  dorsal  is  car- 
pi ulnaris,  a  large  branch  which  winds  round  the  ulna  to 
che  back  of  the  hand,  and  divides  into  several  long 
oranchcs  which  are  lost  in  the  integuments  of  that  region 
nnd  of  the  three  inner  fingers,  and  anastomose  with  the 
"isidial  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  Of  the  termi- 
nating branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  the  superficial  is  the 
larger,  it  divides  into  three  branches,  which  supply  the 
muscles  and  both  sides  of  the  little  finger,  also  the  ulnar 
•side  of  the  ring  finger;  the  deep  palmar  branch  passes 
beneath  the  flexor  tendons,  runs  across  the  metacarpus,  and 
assists  in  forming  a  deep  palmar  arch,  the  branches  of 
which  are  lost  in  the  interossei  muscles. 

8th.  Muscula-sviral  nervcj  is  a  very  large  nerve,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  middle  and  lower  divisions  of  the  plexus* 
descends  obliquely  backwards  and  outwards  between  the 
three  portions  of  the  triceps,  round  the  humerus  to  its  ex- 
ternal side,  it  then  turns  obliquely  forwards  and  downwards 
towards  the  elbow,  between  the  supinator  longus  and  the 
brachial  is  amicus,  and  there  divides  into  two  branches,  an  an* 
terior  or  radial  branch,  and  a  posterior  or  interosseal  branch. 
In  its  course  down  the  arm  this  nerve  sends  several  branch- 
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68  to  the  triceps,  a  little  above  the  outer  cond}rle  it  gives  off 
a  large  cutaneous  branch  [ramus  superficialis  donaHs] 
which  branch  descends  along  the  radial  side  of  the  fore 
arm  to  the  thumb :  at  the  l^nd  of  the  elbow  this  nerve 
sends  several  branches  to  the  long  and  short  supinators, 
also  to  the  extensors  of  the  carpus ;  on  the  surface  of  the 
supinator  brevis  it  expands  and  divides  into  its  terminating 
branches ;  the  anterior  or  the  radial  nerve  [or  ramus  super* 
ficialis  anterior]  descends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  supi- 
nator longus,  which  it  supplies,  and  external  to  the  radial 
artery ;  about  the  middle  of  the  fore  arm  or  a  little  lower, 
this  nerve  passes  behind  the  tendon  of  the  supinator  longus, 
and  becoming  cutaneous  descends  behind  the  radius  to  the 
back  of  the  nand,  where  it  divides  into  two  considerable 
branches,  one  for  the  integuments  of  the  thumb,  the  other 
expands  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  and  supplies  the  index 
and  middle  fingers,  and  communicates  with  the  dorsalis 
ulnaris  nerve.  The  deep  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  or  the  posterior  inter-osseal  nerve,  [or  ramus  profundus 
dorsalis]  winds  backwards  round  the  upper  part  of  thp 
radius  and  the  supinator  brevis,  it  then  descends  along  the 
back  part  of  the  fore  arm,  with  the  posterior* inter-osseal 
artery,  and  divides  into  several  branches  superficial  and 
deep,  which  supply  the  two  layers  of  extensor  muscles. 

9th.  Circumflex  or  articular  nerve,  arises  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  plexus,  descends  round  the  lower  edge  of  the 
sub-scapular  muscle,  and  passing  backwards  and  outwards, 
leaves  tne  axilla  by  a  large  opening  between  the  humerus 
and  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  above  the  tendons  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major  muscles,  and  below  the 
capsular  lieament  of  the  shoulder  joint,  it  then  winds  round 
the  neck  of  the  humerus,  attached  to  the  internal  surface 
of  the  deltoid  ;  in  this  course  the  nerve  sends  some  small 
branches  to  the  sub-scapular  and  the  adjacent  muscles,  it 
then  divides  into  two  branches,  a  superior  and  inferior, 
both  of  which  encircle  the  neck  of  the  humerus  and  send 
their  numerous  sub-divisions  into  the  deltoid  muscle. 

The  Dorsal  Nerves  are  twelve  in  number,  the  first  pair 
passes  between  the  two  first  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  last 
pair  below  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  they  also  all  divide  into  a 
posterior  and  an  anterior  or  intercostal  branch ;  the  pos- 
terior branches  are  small,  pass  backwards  between  the 
transverse  processes,  and  supply  the  muscles  and  integu- 
ments of  the  back  and  loins ;  of  the  anterior  branches  that 
of  the  first  dorsal  is  largest,  it  rises  above  the  neck  of  the 
first  rib,  and  joins  the  last  cervical  nerve  in  the  brachial 
plexus :  the  anterior  branches  of  the  second  and  third  are 
smaller,  they  proceed  Imckwards  and  outwards  between 
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the  corresponding  ribs,  and  covered  Internally  by  the 
pleura;  at  the  angle  of  e^u:h  rib  they  pass  between  the 
intercostal  muscles,  run  along  the  sroove  in  the  lowar 
edge  of  each  rib,  supply  the  surrounding  muscles,  and  op- 
posite the  axilla  each  sends  a  filament  across  this  cavity 
to  the  iuteguments  on  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  arm; 
these  filaments  are  named  the  nerves  of  Wrisberg,  or  the 
cutaneous  nerves  of  the  arm ;  these  two  intercostal  or  spi- 
nal nerves  then  continue  on  in  their  course  below  the  fifst 
and  second  ribs,  and  ultimately  end  in  small  cutaneous 
an^  muscular  branches,  which  are  lost  on  the  lateral  and 
forepart  of  the  thorax ;  the  anterior  or  intercostal  branches 
of  the  remaining  nine  dorsal  nerves  all  pass  in  a  similar 
manner  between  the  ribs,  and  supply  not  only  the  inter- 
costal but  also  the  adjacent  muscles;  the  two  last  are 
chiefly  distributed  to  the  abdominal  muscles  and  to  the 
diaphragm ;  the  twelfth  dorsal  sends  a  branch  close  to  the 
vertebrae  to  join  the  first  lumbar ;  all  these  anterior  branch- 
es of  the  dorsal  nerves  opposite  the  neck  of  each  rib  aro 
connected  by  one  or  two  short  branches  to  the  gemgliona 
of  the  sympathetic 

Lumbar  Nerves  ;  of  these  there  are  five  i)air,  they  are 
larger  than  the  dorsal,  like  them  they  divide  into  posterior 
and  anterior  branches;  the  posterior  are  distributed  to  the 
lumbar  muscles ;  the  anterior  branches  unite  with  each 
other  in  the  substance  of  the  psoas  [magnus  muscle]  and 
form  the  lumbar  plexus;  this  long  and  somewhat  triangular 
plexus  is  situated  along  the  sides  of  the  four  inferior  lum- 
bar vertebrs:  it  communicates  above  with  the  last  dorsal 
and  below  with  the  tirst  sacral,  and  divides  into  the  follow- 
ing branches;  inguino-cutaneous,  anterior  crural,  obturator 
and  lumbo-^acral.  The  iiyruiiu)-cuta7ieous  are  generally 
three  in  number;  they  descend  from  the  two  first  lumbar 
nerves,  pass  through  the  psoas,  and  de&cend  behind  the  pe- 
ritonaeum ;  the  Jirst  or  the  external  descends  obliquely  oat- 
wards  over  the  quodratus  lumborum  muscle  and  behind 
the  kidney,  to  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  it  then 
sends  several  branches  to  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  di- 
vides into  a  cutaneous  branch  which  passes  to  the  intec^u- 
ments  on  the  outer  part  of  the  thigh  and  into  the  external 
spermatic  nerve  which  passes  beneath  the  internal  oblique 
muscle,  attaches  itself  to  the  spermatic  cord,  and  distributes 
its  branches  to  the  cremaster  muscle  and  to  tlie  scrotum,  in 
the  male,  or  to  the  round  ligament  and  labium,  in  the  femoJe ; 
the  second,  or  the  middle  ineuino-cutanetms,  descends  internal 
to  the  last,  pierces  the  aboominal  muscles  close  to  the  an- 
terior superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
•kin  on  tiie  ooter  part  of  the  thigh ;  the  thirds  of  internal  m 
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gum0'4:utaneou8f  descend  internal  to  the  last,  and  divides 
near  Poupart's  ligament  into  two  branches;  one  accom- 
panies the  supermatic  vessels  and  is  lost  on  the  cordi  the 
other  follows  the  crural  vessels  and  is  lost  in  the  integu- 
ments  and  glands  of  the  groin.  The  anterior  crural  nerve 
arises  in  the  lumbar  plexus  from  the  four  superior  nerves ; 
it  perforates  the  psoas,  descends  obliquely  outwards  along 
its  external  side,  on  the  iliacus  internus,  covered  by  the 
iliac  fascia,  and  passes  beneath  Poupart's  lieament  [at  from 
a  quarter  to]  half  an  inch  external  to  the  femoral  artery  ; 
it  IS  then  covered  by  the  fascia  lata,  becomes  flat  and 
broad,  and  divides  into  two  fasciculi,  a  superficial  and  a 
deep;  the  superficial  separates  into  four  or  five  long 
branches  which  pierce  the  fascia  lata  and  descend  along 
the  inner  and  forepart  of  the  thigh  to  the  knee,  some  of 
these  accompany  the  saphena  vein. 

[Of  these  branches  the  four  principal  are  the  eutanetu  extemu»t  the 
eutaneus  medius,  the  eutaneut  anterioTt  and  the  eutaneua  intemue. 
The  first  is  distributed  to  the  integoments  over  the  vastus  eztemus  and 
rectus  muBcles,  as  far  atf  the  patella ;  the  second  perforates  the  sartorius, 
near  the  inner  edge  of  the  rectus  muscle,  to  the  integuments  over  which 
it  is  distributed ;  the  third  is  internal  to  the  last,  crosses  the  sartorius 
below  it,  and  is  di»tributed  to  the  integuments  over  the  vastus  internus 
as  far  as  the  patella ;  the  fourth  is  still  more  internal,  and  is  distri. 
buted  to  the  integuments  over  the  adductor  muscles,  at  the  fore  and 
inner  part  of  the  thigh,  some  of  its  filaments  reach  the  knee.] 

The  deep  fasciculus  is  larger,  it  immediately  divides  into 
numerous  muscular  branches,  which  supply  the  muscles  on 
the  outer  and  forepart  of  the  thigh ;  they  are  divided  into 
the  external  and  internal  branches,  the  former  supply  the 
vastus  extemus,  rectus,  iliacus  internus,  and  tensor  vaginse 
muscles ;  the  internal  supply  the  sartorius,  vastus  internus, 
and  crureeus;  three  or  four  accompany  the  femoral  artery 
near  to  the  knee ;  two  or  1hree  of  these  pass  into  the  adjoin- 
ing muscles,  and  one,  the  internal  saphmus  nerve^  continues 
to  descend  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  between  the  ten- 
dons of  the  gracilis  and  sartorius ;  it  then  becomes  attached 
to  the  saphena  vein,  and  tnines  round  this  vessel  as  far  as 
the  inner  side  of  the  foot ;  in  this  course  it  gives  i.uiiierous 
filaments  to  the  integuments  of  the  leg.  The  obturator  nerve 
is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  it  arises  chiefly  from  the  third 
lumbar,  it  perforates  the  psoas,  and  descends  obliquely  in- 
wards along  the  inner  side  of  that  muscle  to  the  obturator 
foramen,  through  the  upper  part  of  which  it  escapes  into 
the  groin,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  pectinieus,  and  where 
it  divides  into  its  two  branches  an  anterior  and  posterior, 
having  previously  sent  some  twigs  to  the  obturator  inter- 
nus; tho  anterior  J>ranck  is  lost  in  the  adductor  brevisb 
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pectinsus,  and  vastus  intemusi  and  communicatea  with  the 
anterior  crural ;  the  posterior  branch  supplies  the  graciliB 
the  adductor  magnus,  and  lon^us.  The  lumbo-^aeral  nerve 
proceeds  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  nerves  into  Uie 
pelvis,  and  soon  divides  into  two  branches,  the  superior 
glutteal,  and  the  communicating;  the  gluLtal  escapes 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  sciatic  notch,  and  is  distriou- 
ted  to  the  eluteeus  medius  and  minimus  muscles  alon^  with 
the  branches  of  the  glutseal  artery ;  the  commtintcating 
branch  joins  the  first  of  the  following  nerves  in  the  sacriJ 
or  sciatic  plexus. 

The  Sacbal  Nerves  are  five  pair,  [sometimes  six,!  they 
divide  within  the  spinal  canal  into  their  anterior  and  pos- 
terior branches,  the  latter,  very  small,  pass  through  the 
posterior  sacral  holes  and  supply  the  muscles  and  integu- 
ments :  the  anterior  branches  are  very  large,  particularly 
the  three  superior,  the  two  last  are  much  smaller ;  these 
five  nerves,  with  the  branch  from  the  last  lumbar,  form  the 
sacral  plexus^  large  and  fiat,  placed  on  the  sacrum  and  pyri- 
form  muscle  behind  the  rectum,  and  the  other  pelvic  vis- 
cera, it  sends  off  the  following  branches  both  internal  and 
external ;  the  internal  or  pelvic  are  the  hsmorrhoidal  and 
vesical,  and  in  the  female  the  uterine  and  the  vag^inal ;  the 
external  branches  are  the  inferior  or  lesser  sciatic,  Uie  in- 
ferior glutseal,  posterior  cutaneous,  pudic,  and  great  sciatic 
or  posterior  crural.  All  these  escape  by  the  lower  part  of 
the  great  sciatic  notch,  below  the  pyriform  muscle.  The 
hicmorrhoidalt  vesical^  uterine  and  vaginal  branches  are  all 
small  nerves  which  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the  plexus, 
are  entangled  with  accompanying  vessels,  and  interlace 
with  each  other ;  they  are  distributed  to  the  different  pelvic 
viscera,  as  their  names  imply.  The  lesser  sciatic  nerve  es- 
capes from  the  pelvis  with  the  sciatic  artery,  it  then  passes 
downwards  to  the  space  between  the  tuber  ischii  and  tro- 
chanter major,  but  nearer  to  the  former,  round  which  it 
twines,  and  at  its  lower  part  divides  into  two  sets  of  branch- 
es,  a  superficial  and  a  deep ;  the  former  pass  over  the  ham- 
string muscles  with  the  posterior  cutaneous  nerve,  and  are 
lost  «n  tliese  muscles  ;  and  the  latter  pass  under  the  mus- 
cles and  are  distributed  to  the  quadratus  femoris,  upper 
part  of  the  adductor  ma^nus  muscles,  &c.  and  some  go  to 
the  hip  joint.  The  inferior  glutccal  Tierve  leaves  the  pelvis 
below  the  pyriform  muscle,  and  divides  at  once  into  several 
branches,  v/hich  are  principally  distributed  to  the  glutsens 
maximrs,  some  also  pass  to  the  perinseum  and  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh.  Tne  posterior  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  thigh 
arises  in  common  with  the  preceding  from  the  second  and 
third  sacral  nerves,  escapes  from  the  pelvis  below  the  py- 
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riform  muscle,  becomes  cutaneous,  and  descends  along  tl^e 
back  part  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  and  communicates  with  the 
cutaneous  nerves  in  the  latter  region.  The  fudic  nerve  arises 
from  the  third  and  fourtfi  sacral,  passes  through  the  great 
sciatic  notch  internal  to  the  preceding;  it  then  re-enters 
the  pelvis  by  the  lesser  sciatic  notch,  and  passing  upwards 
and  forwards  along  the  internal  surface  or  the  tuber  ischii 
towards  the  pubis,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  an  inferior 
and  superior;  the  inferior,  [the  long  vnferior  pudendal 
nerve]  ascends  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards  along  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium  to  the  perinse)im,  and  is  distributed  to 
the  muscles  and  integuments  in  that  region,  also  to  the 
scrotum  ;  the  superior  branch  [the  long  superior  pudendal 
nerve]  continues  its  course  along  the  ramus  of  the  pubis 
nearly  to  the  symphysis,  it  then  passes  forwards  along  the 
dorsum  of  the  penis,  increases  in  size  as  it  approaches  the 
glans  penis,  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  which  it 
terminates ;  in  the  female  the  inferior  branch  of  the  pudlc 
nerve  supplies  the  labium,  the  superior,  the  clitoris. 

The  great  sciatic  or  posterior  crural  nerve  is  the  principal 
branch  of  the  sacral  plexus,  and  the  largest  nerve  in  the 
body;  it  proceeds  from  the  four  superior  sacral  nerves, 
escapes  from  the  pelvis  below  the  pyriform  muscle,  some, 
times  through  it,  it  then  descends  along  the  back  of  the 
thigh  over  the  gemelli,  (|uadratus,  and  adductor  magnus  as 
far  as  the  ham,  where  it  divides  into  the  external  and  inter- 
nal popliteal  nerves;  in  this  course  this  nerve  is  covered 
superiorly  by  the  glutseus  maximus  and  the  hamstring 
muscles,  mferiorly  by  the  fascia  lata  and  the  integuments. 

[The  fciatic  nerve  Bometimefl  comes  out  from  the  pelvis  in  two 
trunks,  one  of  these  emerges  beneath  the  pyriform  muscle,  the  other 
perforates  the  substance  of  that  muscle :  they  then  descend  sepa. 
rately,  and  one  becomes  the  eitemal,  the  other  the  internal  popliteal 
nerve.] 

The  sciatic  nerve  sends  off  several  cutaneous  and  mus- 
cular branches,  the  latter  supply  the  hamstring  muscles, 
the  gracilis,  and  the  adductor  magnus.  The  external  pop^ 
lileaU  or  the  perorucal  nerte^  descends  obliquely  outwards 
alone  with  the  biceps  tendon  to  the  external  condyle  of 
the  femur,  it  then  turns  forwards  through  the  peronseus 
longus,  round  the  neck  of  the  fibula,  and  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  musculo>cutaneous  [or  external  peroneeal] 
and  anterior  tibial ;  the  peronseal  nerve,  before  it  arrives 
at  the  head  of  the  fibula,  sends  off  two  long  branches, 
termed  the  peroneo-cutaneous  nerves  of  the  leg. 

[Of  these,  cine,  the  internal  peronoo-outaneotis,  descends  behind  the 
gaalroenemiiis  muscle,  to  below  the  middle  of  the  kg,  when  it  imitee 
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with  the  external  saphenut,  or  communieans  tihie  a  branch  of  thm 
posterior  tibiaL  The  other,  the  external  peroneo-cuianeoua,  ia  diatxi> 
buted  to  the  integuments  along  Ihe  fibula.] 

The  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  d^cends  between  the  pe- 
ronscus  longus  and  extensor  digitorum  longus ;  to  these  and 
to  the  short  perona^i  muscles  it  sends  several  muscular 
branches ;  about  the  middle  of  the  leg,  it  i>erforates  the 
fascia,  and  a  little  above  the  outer  malleolus  it  divides  into 
the  internal  and  external  tarsal  nerves  or  dorsal  nerves  of 
the  foot;  the  internal  is  distributed  to  the.integumenis  ol 
the  first  and  second  toes,  and  communicates  with  the  intei^ 
nal  saphenus  nerve  and  with  the  anterior  tibial ;  the  exter- 
nal supplies  the  integuments  on  the  three  outer  toes,  and 
communicates  with  the  internal  branch  and  with  the  exter* 
nal  saphenus  nerve.    The  anterior  tibial  nerve  dcsceiids  ob- 
liquely forwards  along  with  the  anterior  tibial  artery  be- 
tween the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor  digitorum  longus 
and  extensor  poUicis,  which  muscles  it  supplies;   it  also 
sends  branches  through  the  fascia  to  the  integuments ;  it 
then  passes  beneath  the  annular  ligament  of  the  tarsus,  and 
runs  to  the  inter-osseous  muscle  between  the  two  first  meta- 
tarsal bones ;  on  the  foot  it  sends  a  large  branch  to  the  exten- 
sor digitorum  brevis,  also  several  cutaneous  and  communi- 
cating filaments,  and  it  terminates  by  supplying  the  first 
inter-osseal  muscle  and  the  integuments  of  the  two  internal 
toes ;  in  the  first  inter-osseal  space  a  small  branch  commu- 
nicates with  the  plantar  nerves.    The  internal  pooliieal  or 
posterior  tibial  nerve  is  larger  than  the  preceding ;  it  descends 
nearly  vertically  between  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius 
and   solseus  muscles,  and  behind  the  articulation  of  the 
knee  and  the  poplitseus  muscle  ;  it  then  descends  obliquely 
inwards  beneath  the  solaeusand  on  the  tibialis  posticus  and 
flexor  digitorum  longus,  to  the  arch  beneath  the  heel  and 
the  internal  ankle;  it  here  divides  into  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal plantar  nerves.    In  the  ham  a  quantity  of  fat  sepa- 
rates this  nerve  from  the  popliteal  vessels  ;  below  the  knee 
it  becomes  more  closely  connected  to  them,  lying  super- 
ficial and  a  little  to  their  inner  or  tibial  side ;  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  poplitaeus  it  passes  to  the  outer  or  fibular  side 
of  the  posterior  tibial  arterv,  and  descends  in  that  relation 
to  this  vessel  as  far  as  the  internal  malleolar  region.    The 
posterior  tibial  nerve  above  the  knee  gives  off  a  small  nerve, 
the  posterior  or  external  saphenus ;  this  descends  along  the 
back  of  the  leg,  at  first  covered  by  the  fascia,  afterwards  it 
is  subcutaneous  ;  itcommunicatessuperiorl]^  with  filaments 
from  the  cutaneous  branch  of  the  sciatic  plexus  and  with 
the  external  cutaneous  branches  of  the  peronaeal  nerve ; 
about  the  middle  of  the  leg  it  is  increasea  in  size  [by  uni* 
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ting  with  the  internal  peroneo-cutaneous  nerve,]  and  ac» 
companies  the  external  saphena  vein  to  the  external  malle- 
olus, behind  which  it  passes ;  it  then  curves  forwards  alone 
the  outer  edge  of  the  foot,  communicating  with  the  external 
dorsal  nerves  of  the  foot,  and  supplying  the  integuments 
and  muscles  on  the  outer  side  of  this  region.  In  tne  ham, 
the  posterior  tibial  nerve  gives  off  several  very  large  mus- 
cular branches  to  the  gastrocnemius,  solseus,  and  plantaris ; 
and  in  its  course  down  the  leg  several  smaller  branches  to, 
the  deep-seated  muscles ;  it  also  sends  numerous  filaments 
around  the  artory ;  some  very  small  twigs  pass  through  the 
inter-osseous  space  along  with  the  anterior  tibial  artery  and 
loin  the  anterior  tibial  nerve.  The  internal  plantar  nerve  is 
larger  than  the  external ;  it  passes  forwards  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  tarsus  above  the  abductor  pollicis,  sends  many 
branches  to  the  plantar  muscles  and  to  the  integuments, 
and  arriving  near  the  base  of  the  great  toe,  divides  into 
four  digital  branches ;  the  first  runs  along  the  tibial  side  ot 
the  first  toe ;  the  second  subdivides  and  supplies  the  oppos- 
ed sides  of  the  first  and  second  toes  ;  the  third,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  second  and  third  toes ;  and  the  fourth  the  opposed 
sides  of  the  third  and  fourth  toes :  these  digital  nerves  also 
supply  the  lumbricales,  and  communicate  with  the  dorsal 
nerves  of  the  foot.  The  external  plantar  nerve  passes  for- 
wards and  outwards  above  the  flexor  brevis  to  the  fiflh  me- 
tatarsal bone,  and  divides  into  two  branches  ;  one,  the  su- 
perficial, supplies  the  little  toe  and  the  outer  side  of  the 
fourth ;  the  c(cep  branch  passes  obliquely  inwards  across 
the  metatarsus,  and  supplies  the  inter-ossei  and  the  other 
deep  plantar  muscles. 


SECTION  III. 


DISSECTION    OF    THE    GANGLIONIC    SYSTEM,   OR    GREAT 

SYMPATHETIC    NERVES. 

In  addition  to  the  small  ganglions  already  noticed  in  the 
description  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  viz.  the  lenticular  or 
ophthalmic  the  spheno-palatine,  or  Meckel's,  and  the  sub- 
maxillary, also  the  several  ganglions  on  the  spinal  nerves, 
we  find  one  continued  chain  of  these  bodies  placed  anterior 
to  the  vertebral  column  on  either  side  of  the  median  line ; 
these  ganglions,  on  each  side,  are  all  connected  to  each 
other,  and  resemble  a  knotted  cord ;  this  cord  receives  the 
name  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 
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^The  Sympathetic  Nerves,  therefore,  are  two  in  number; 
they  descend  from  the  base  of  the  cranium  perpendicularly 
along  the  neck,  placed  on  the  rectus  capitis  and  longUB 
colli  muscles,  and  behind  the  ereat  vessels  and  nerves ;  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  chest  each  of  these  nerves  is  divided 
b^  the  subclavian  artery  into  several  branches,  which  en- 
circle that  vessel  and  unite  below  it  in  the  thorax ;  through 
this  cavity  they  descend  at  first  obliquely  backwards  and 
outwards  along  the  heads  of  the  ribs  and  covered  by  the 
pleura ;  they  then  incline  a  little  forwards,  and  pass  behind 
the  true  ligamentum  arcuatum  into  the  abdomen ;  through 
this  region  thev  descend  obliquely  outwards  on  the  fore 
part  ofthe  lumbar  vertebrae  and  between  the  psoas  muscle 
and  the  crus  of  the  diaphragm ;  they  then  sink  into  the 
pelvis,  keeping  close  to  the  sacrum,  and  descend  along  the 
anterior  surface  of  this  bone  obliquely  inwards ;  near  its 
inferior  extremity,  or  on  the  first  part  of  the  coccyx,  these 
nerves  unite  and  terminate  in  a  small  ganglion  named  coc- 
cygeal ganglion  or  ganglion  impar.  The  superior  extrem* 
ity  of  each  sympathetic  nerve  is  connected  by  several  fila- 
ments to  several  of  the  cerebral  nerves ;  some  of  these 
connexions  have  been  improperly  termed  the  origin  of  the 
sympathetic ;  in  their  course  along  the  spinal  column  each 
nerve  regularly  communicates  with  every  pair  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  with  each  of  the  cervical  nerves  by  one  filament* 
and  with  each  of  the  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  nerves  by 
two ;  the  sympathetic  nerves  may  either  be  considered  as 
independent  parts  of  the  nervous  system  communicating 
by  numerous  branches  with  every  portion  of  that  svstemt 
or  they  may  each  be  regarded  as  a  nervous  cord  lormed 
6y  the  union  of  branches  from  all  the  spinal  and  from  seve- 
ral of  the  cerebral  nerves ;  the  latter  is  probably  the  more 
correct  view.  The  sympathetic  nerves  send  off  numerous 
branches,  which  are  chiefly  destined  to  supply  the  heart 
and  the  coats  of  the  great  vessels  and  all  the  pelvic  and 
abdominal  viscera ;  these  branches  arise  from  the  ganglions 
on  these  nerves ;  of  these  there  are  generally  three  m  the 
neck ;  in  the  back  and  loins  they  correspond  with  the  num- 
ber of  vertebrae  in  those  regions,  and  in  the  pelvis  there  are 
three  on  each  side  and  the  coccygeal  or  impar  ganglion 
below ;  these  ganglions  and  their  branches  must  be  next 
examined. 

The  Cervical  Ganglions  are  three,  the  superior,  middle, 
and  inferior ;  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  is  of  an  oval 
figure  and  reddish  colour,  extending  from  the  first  to  the 
third  cervical  vertebra,  placed  on  the  rectus  capitis  anticusi 
behind  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein,  and  internal  to 
the  eighth  and  ninth  cerebral  nerves ;  this  ganglion  sends 
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off  several  branches,  viz.  superior,  inferior,  internal,  exter- 
nal, and  anterior ;  the  superior  branches  are  two  in  num 
ber;  they  ascend  in  the  carotid  canal  to  the  cavernous 
sinus,  and  communicate  with  the  sixth,  and  with  the  vidian 
branch  of  the  fifth ;  in  this  situation  a  plexus  or  rather  a 
ganglion  may  be  observed  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
artery ;  fine  sofl  reddish  filaments  pass  from  this  cavernous 
or  carotid  ganglion  to  the  several  nerves  which  compose  the 
orbital  plexus,  but  particularly^  to  the  filament  of  the  nasal 
division  of  the  ophthalmic  which  is  destined  to  the  lenticu- 
lar ganglion,  also  to  the  Casserian  ganglion  of  the  fifth,  and 
several  continue  attached  to  the  carotid  artery,  and  are  lost 
on  its  cerebral  branches  and  in  the  tissue  of  the  brain, 
and  its  investing  membrane.  The  inferior  or  descending 
branches  of  the  superior  ganglion  are  small  filaments  to 
join  the  laryngeal  nerves  and  the  vagus,  the  superior  car- 
diac nerve,  (to  be  described  presently,)  and  the  continued 
cord  of  the  sympathetic  itself.  The  internal  branches 
unite  with  the  pharyngeal  plexus;  the  external  join  the 
superior  cervical  nerves,  and  the  anterior  unite  with 
branches  of  the  vagus  and  the  facial,  and  form  a  plexus 
around  the  carotid  artery ;  from  this  several  branches  ex 
tend  along  the  external  carotid,  and  form  plexuses  around 
each  of  its  principal  branches,  which  are  named  accord- 
ingly. The  middle  cervical  ganglion  is  sometimes  wanting, 
(as  oflen  as  once  in  three  cases,  according  to  Meckel; 
lorner,  however,  has  always  found  i^  although  sometimes 
very  small.]  It  is  smaller  than  the  superior,  of  a  triangular, 
often  an  irregular  form,  is  situated  behind  the  carotid  near 
the  curve  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  opposite  the  fifth 
vertebra,  and  upon  the  lon^us  colli  muscle;  it  sends  off 
branches  in  different  directions  which  communicate  with 
the  cervical  nerves  and  with  the  vagus ;  it  also  sends  some 
filaments  to  join  the  cardiac  nerves.  The  ir^erior  cervical 
ganglion  is  oi  an  irregular  figure ;  it  frequently  appears  to 
consist  of  several  small  ganglions  conncted  to  each  other 
by  reddish  filaments ;  it  is  situated  between  the  transverse 
process  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  and  the  neck  of  the 
first  rib,  behind  and  on  either  side  of  the  vertebral  artery, 
and  between  the  scalenus  and  longus  colli  muscles ;  fila- 
ments from  it  communicate  with  the  phrenic  nerve  and 
with  the  brachial  plexus;  several  also  encircle  the  subcla- 
vian artery  and  extend  along  that  trunk  and  its  several 
branches,  particularly  along  ttie  vertebral  artery ;  from  it 
also  the  inferior  cardiac  nerves  proceed.  The  student  may 
next  examine  the  cardiac  nerve* ;  there  are  three  on  each 
side,  they  are  named  superior,  mid  He,  and  inferior ;  the 
niferior  cardiac  nerve,  tnough  very  small*  takes  a  long 
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course ;  it  arises  by  two  or  three  filaments  from  the  sape^ 
rior  cervical  ganglion,  descends  along  the  side  of  the  trachea 
Dehind  the  carotid  artery  to  the  chest ;  in  this  course  it 
communicates  with  the  laryngeal  nerves,  with  the  vagus* 
and  with  the  inferior  and  middle  ganglions  of  the  sympa- 
thetic ;  there  is  sometimes  a  small  ganglion  upon  it  near 
the  inferior  thyroid  artery ;  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  it 
passes  behind  the  subclavian  vein  and  over  the  arteria  in 
nominata  ;  it  here  divides  into  several  filaments ;  some  pass 
along  the  coats  of  that  vessel  to  the  aorta,  others  join  the 
recurrent  nerve  and  the  middle  and  inferior  cardiac  nerves ; 
the  superior  cardiac  nerve  on  the  left  side  has  a  similar 
origin  and  course  in  the  neck,  but  it  enters  the  chest  in  a 
deeper  situation  than  the  nerve  of  the  ri^ht  side ;  it  de- 
scends between  the  lefl  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  and 
arriving^  at  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  divides  into  branchest 
some  oi  which  pass  behind  that  vessel  and  join  the  cardiac 
ganglion ;  others  unite  with  the  cardiac  nerves  from  the 
sympathetic,  or  from  the  vagus  and  recurrent  The  middle 
cardiac  nerve  on  the  right  side  is  generally  the  largest  of 
the  cardiac  nerves ;  on  the  left  side  it  is  sometimes  wanting, 
the  inferior  in  such  a  case  will  be  of  a  greater  size ;  it  arises 
by  several  filaments  from  the  middle  cervical  ganglion  or 
from  the  sympathetic  nerve  about  the  middle  of  the  neck ; 
it  descends  either  a  single  cord,  or  divided  into  several  pa- 
rallel filaments  behind  and  internal  to  the  carotid,  and  en- 
ters the  thorax  anterior  to  the  subclavian  artery  ;  it  here  is 
joined  by  large  branches  from  the  vagus  and  recurrent 
nerves,  it  then  descends  obliquely  inwards  along  the  side 
of  the  arteria  innominata,  glides  between  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  and  the  division  of  the  trachea,  and  terminates  in  the 
cardiac  ganglion  or  plexus.  On  the  left  side  the  middle 
cardiac  nerve  sometimes  arises  from  the  inferior  cervical 
ganglion ;  it  enters  the  chest  along  the  subclavian  artery, 
and  either  joins  the  inferior  cardiac  nerve  or  enters  the  car- 
diac plexus.  The  inferior  cardiac  nerve  or  nerves  proceed 
from  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion,  and  on  the  right  side 
descend  along  the  arteria  innominata  to  the  arch  of  the 
aorto,  round  which  thejr  pass  to  its  forepart,  and  terminate 
principally  in  the  anterior  cardiac  plexus ;  some  branches 
pass  between  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  to  the  car- 
diac ganglion  ;  these  inferior  cardiac  nerves  communicate 
with  the  preceding,  and  with  the  vagus  and  its  recurrent; 
they  form  an  irregular  network  or  plexus  in  their  course 
to  the  aorta ;  on  the  lefl  side  these  nerves  accompany  the 
subclavian  artery  and  partly  join  the  middle  cardiac  nervei 
and  partly  the  cardiac  plexus. 
The  cardiac  piextu  is  situated  behind  the  ascending  aorta 
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near  jts  origin,  and  in  front  of  the  trachea  and  of  the  right 
puhnonary  artery ;  it  consists  of  a  plexus  of  nerves  form- 
ed by  the  cardiac  nerves  from  opposite  sides,  abo  by 
branches  from  the  eighth  pair  and  the  recurrent  nerves ;  in 
the  meshes  of  this  plexus  several  small  ganglions  are  en- 
closed, and  to  the  aggregate  of  these'  the  term  cardiac  gan* 
glum  is  applied ;  this,  which  is  of  a  greyish  colour  and  ir- 
regular form,  receives  superiorly  and  laterally  the  middle 
cardiac  nerves  from  each  side,  also  some  filaments  from  the 
superior  cardiac,  particularly  on  the  leH  side,  and  also 
some  from  the  interior  cardiac,  particularly  on  the  right 
side ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  right  superior  cardiac  jouis 
the  middle  cardiac  before  the  latter  arrives  at  the  plexus^ 
and  the  inferior  is  chiefly  distributed  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
aorta  to  the  anterior  cardiac  plexus.  From  the  great  car- 
diac plexus  branches  proceed  in  various  directions ;  some 
pass  backwards,  encircling  the  posterior  coronary  artery, 
and  forming  a  plexus  around  it,  and  accompanying  its 
branches  into  the  substance  of  the  heart,  others  pass  for- 
wards round  the  aorta,  from  the  anterior  cardiac  plexus  on 
it  and  on  the  right  pulmonary  artery,  and  vena  cava  ;  from 
this  plexus  branches  descend  over  the  right  auricle,  accom- 
pany the  anterior  coronary  artery,  and  form  plexuses 
around  it  and  its  several  branches ;  from  this  ganglion  also 
numerous  nerves  descend  on  either  side  along  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels,  and  communicate  with  the  pulmonary  plexus ; 
on  the  left  side  these  branches  encircle  the  ductus  arterio- 
sus. 

The  sympathetic  nerves  in  the  thorax  have  twelve  gan- 
glions on  each  side,  sometimes  only  eleven,  the  last  cervi- 
cal  and  first  dorsal  being  then  united  ;  each  of  the  thoracic 
ganglions  is  small  and  triangular,  the  base  towards  the 
spine,  the  apex  externally,  covered  by  the  pleura  and 
placed  on  the  heads  of  the  ribs ;  the  first  ganglion  is  the 
largest ;  they  all  communicate  by  .one  or  two  branches, 
which  ascend  obliquely  outwards,  with  the  anterior  or  in- 
tercostal branch  of  the  spinal  nerves  ;  from  the  base  or  an- 
terior edge  of  each  ganglion  small  branches  pass  forwards 
to  the  mediastinum,  ramify  on  the  aorta  and  adjacent  ves- 
sels, and  communicate  with  the  pulmonary  plexus.  From 
the  six  inferior  ganglions  the  splanchnic  nerves  arise ;  these 
are  two  iu  number  on  each  side,  the  greater  and  lesser  or 
upper  and  lower. 

The  great  splanchnic  nerve  arises  by  four  or  five  distinct 
roots  from  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  gan- 
glions, they  descend  obliquely  forwards  and  unite  on  the 
tenth  dorsal  vertebra  into  one  cord,  which  enters  the  abdo- 
men either  along  with  the  aorta  or  separated  from  it  by  a 
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fasciculus  of  the  diaphragm ;  each  nerve  then  expands  into 
the  semilunar  ganglion.  The  lesser  splanchnic  nerve  aridea 
by  two  roots  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ffanglions,  thejr 
unite  on  the  side  of  the  last  dorsal  verteora ;  this  small 
nerve  then  enters  the  abdomen  through  the  crus  of  the 
diaphragm  external  to  the  great  splanchnic  nerve,  with 
which  it  communicates,  and  then  ends  [in  two  branches, 
one  of  which  joins  the  great  splanchnic  nerve,  whUe  the 
other  runs  into  the  renal  plexus.] 

In  the  abdomen  we  find  the  semilunar  and  the  iumb&r 
g&nglions  on  the  sympathetic  nerve  of  each  side ;  the  semu 
lunar  ganglion  of  each  side  is  situated  on  the  diaphragm, 
and  partly  on  the  aorta  on  either  side  of  the  coeliac  axis, 
and  above  and  behind  the  supra-renal  capsule.  These  are 
the  largest  ganglions  on  the  sympathetic,  tney  communicate 
with  each  other  by  several  filaments  on  which  small  gan- 
glions are  placed ;  this  communication  surrounds  the  cce- 
liac  axis,  and  is  termed  the  solar  plexus ;  this  plexus  is  si- 
tuated behind  the  stomach,  in  front  of  the  aorta  and  above 
the  pancreas ;  from  it  numerous  nerves  pass  off  in  various 
directions ;  these  nerves  accompany  the  blood  vessels,  and 
form  plexuses  around  each,  which  are  named  according  to 
their  a&sti  nation,  hepatic,  splenic,  and  gastric  [or  superior  co-^ 
ronary ;]  these  plexuses  communicate  with  the  eighth  pair ; 
from  the  solar  plexus,  branches  descend  in  front  or  tho 
aorta ;  these  subdivide  at  the  renal  and  mesenteric  arteries, 
accompany  these  vessels,  form  plexuses  around  each,  which 
are  named  accordingly  the  renal,  superior,  and  inferior  me* 
senieric  plexuses,  into  each  of  these,  branches  from  the  lum- 
bar ganglions  enter.  The  lesser  splanchnic  nerve  enters 
the  renal  plexus;  from  which  on  each  side  descends  the 
spermatic  plexus,  this  in  the  male  follows  the  spermatic  ves- 
sels and  supplies  the  testicle  ;  in  the  female  it  enters  the 
pelvis  and  s.upplies  the  ovarium  and  uterus.  From  the  in- 
ferior mesenteric  plexus  branches  descend  to  the  edse  of 
the  pelvis,  unite  with  others  from  the  lumbar  ganglions, 
and  form  a  plexus  around  the  internal  iliac  or  hypogastric 
artery  and  its  pelvic  branches ;  this  is  termed  the  hypogas* 
trie  plexus;  it  is  joined  by  numerous  filaments  from  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  ganglions  of  the  sympathetic,  and  it 
communicates  with  the  pelvic  branches  of  tne  sacral  plexus. 

The  lumbar  or  abdominal  ganglions  of  the  sympathetic  are 
five  on  each  side,  sometimes  only  four  or  three ;  they  are 
situated  on  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  bodies  of  Uie 
vertebrse  internal  to  the  psoas  muscle,  are  of  an  oval  figure, 
but  smaller  than  the  cervical ;  each  ganglion  is  connect^  by 
one  or  two  communicating  branches  which  pass  through 
the  psoas  to  the  anterior  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves ; 
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from  the  fore  part  of  each*  several  filaments  pass  in  front 
of  the  aorta  and  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  different  ab- 
dominal plexuses  which  are  principally  derived  from  the 
solar  plexus. 

The  sacral  or  pelvic  ganglions  are  three  or  four  in  number 
on  each  side ;  tne  first  is  oval,  the  remaining  are  of  an  ir- 
regular form :  they  each  communicate  with  the  sacral 
nerves  and  send  filaments  to  the  hypogastric  and  pelvic 

E  lex  uses;  from  the  last  ganglion  on  each  side  a  small 
ranch  passes  inwards*  in  front  of  the  coccyx ;  these 
branches  unite  in  the  middle  line  and  form  a  small  plexus ; 
sometimes  a  distinct  ^nglion  (ganglion  impar)  is  placed 
here :  from  the  convexity  of  the  arch  which  these  branches 
form,  filaments  pass  off  to  the  coccygsi,  levatores,  and 
sphincter  ani  muscles. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ORGANS  OF  SENSE. 


Under  this  head  may  be  placed  the  anatomy  of  the  nose« 
or  the  organ  of  smell;  the  tongue,  or  the  organ  of  taste; 
the  eye,  or  the  organ  of  vision  ;  and  the  ear,  or  the  organ 
of  hearing ;  to  these  may  be  added  the  integuments  or  the 
organs  of  touch. 


SECTION  I. 

ANATOMY    OF    THE    NOSE. 


Several  bones  enter  into  the  formation  of  this  orsan ; 
these  are  all  covered  by  a  very  delicate  periosteum,  wnich 
is  almost  inseparably  united  to  the  highly  sensible  linina 
mucous  membrane;  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  bones  of 
the  nose,  the  cartilages,  which  form  the  septum  and  alee 
nasi,  are  attached.  The  nose  is  bounded,  superiorly,  by 
the  nasal,  frontal,  ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones ;  the  roof 
of  the  nose  is  arched,  and  has  different  aspects,  the  anterior 

Sart  looks  downwards  and  backwards,  the  middle  perpen« 
icularly  downwards,  and  the  posterior  part  downwards 
and  forwards ;  the  floor  of  the  nose  which  is  nearly  hori- 
zontal, but  with  a  slight  inclination  backwards,  and  con- 
cave in  the  transverse  direcUony  is  formed  by  th«  palatine 
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Slates  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones;  the  nose  li 
ounded  on  either  side  by  the  superior  maxillary,  unguis^ 
spongy,  ethmoid  and  palate  bone^  and  by  the  internal 
pt*?rygoid  plates.  It  is  divided  into  two  symmetrical  por- 
tions (the  nares)  by  the  septum,  which  is  composed  or  the 
az}reos  plat^  of  the  sphenoid,  the  nasal  lamella  of  the  eth* 
moid,  the  vomer,  the  spines  of  the  palate  and  maxillary 
bones,  and  by  a  cartilage ;  the  external  wall  of  each  nans 
is  deeply  grooved  by  three  fossse  or  meatuses,  the  superior^ 
middle,  and  inferior,  these  are  situated  between  the  spongy 
bones,  the  middle  is  the  widest.  The  nasal  or  lachrymal 
duct  opens  into  the  anterior  third  of  the  inferior  meatus ; 
the  Eustachian  tuhe  opens  behind,  but  on  a  level  with  the 
inferior  spongy  bone,  and  at  the  side  of  the  septum  anteri- 
orly may  be  observed  the  superior  orifice  of  the  anterior 
palatine  canal,  which,  although  a  distinct  opening  superi- 
orly towards  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  yet  inferiorly  towards 
the  mouth,  forms  with  the  one  of  the  opposite  side  a  com- 
mon foramen ;  this  communication,  however,  between  the* 
nose  and  mouth  does  not  exist  in  the  recent  state  in  the 
human  subject,  but  does  so  in  some  animals,  and  in  these 
Jacobson  has  ascribed  a  peculiar  office  to  it.  Into  the  fni4U 
die  meatus,  the  antrum  maxillarc  opens  by  a  small  oblique 
slit,  which  looks  backwards  and  inwards,  and  although  in 
the  dry  bone  it  appears  tolerably  large,  yet  in  the  recent 
state  it  admits  only  a  crow  quill  on  account  of  the  mucous 
membrane  being  thrown  into  a  small  fold  which  surrounds 
it:  in  front  of  this  is  a  groove,  named  the  infundibulunit 
which  leads  from  the  frontal  sinus,  into  this  groove  the  an- 
terior ethmoid  cells  open.  Into  the  upper  meatus,  the  poste- 
rior ethmoid  cells  and  the  sphenoid  sinus  open.  Each 
naris  opens  posteriorly  into  the  pharynx,  above  the  velum, 
by  an  oblong  oval  opening ;  these  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  vomer,  the  mternal  pterygoid  plates  bound 
them  externally,  the  sphenoid  above  and  the  palate  bones 
below. 

To  the  anterior  edge  of  each  naris  the  cartilages  compo. 
sing  the  alee  nasi  are  attached,  these  are  fiwe.  in  number, 
one  in  the  centre,  two  at  each  side;  the  central  cartilage  is 
triangular  and  vertical,  attached  superiorly  and  posteriorly 
to  the  bony  septum,  its  anterior  edge  is  thick  and  sub-cuta- 
neous, and  attached  on  either  side  to  the  lateral  cartilages; 
the  lateral  cartilages  are  two,  one  superior  and  triangular, 
attached  to  bone,  tne  other  inferior,  and  irregularly  curved^ 
convex  externally,  and  attached  to  the  preceding  and  to 
the  septum ;  in  the  alse  nasi  small  pieces  of  cartilage  also 
may  be  noticed  distinct  from  the  larger  cartilages.  All  the 
internal  surface  of  the  nose  and  of  the  sinuses  communi- 
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eating  with  it«  are  lined  by  a  soft,  yascular,  and  hiehl^ 
sensible  mucous  membrane ;  this  is  the  pituitary  or  Schneu 
derian  membrane;  this  mucous  membrane  is  continuous  an- 
teriorly with  the  integuments :  it  adheres  to  all  the  internal 
surface  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  lines  the  sinuses,  is  con- 
tinuous through  the  nasal  duct  with  the  mombrana  con- 
junctiva of  each  orbit ;  round  the  lower  extremity  of  each 
duct  it  forms  a  slight  circular  fold ;  and  posteriorly  it  is 
continuous  with  the  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  Eus- 
tachian tubes;  this  membrane  adheres  in  some  places  in- 
separably to  the  periosteum,  so  as  to  deserve  the  name  of 
a  tibro-mucous  membrane,  in  others  it  is  villous,  very  vas- 
cular, soft  and  thick  as  on  the  septum  and  turbinated  bones, 
and  in  these  situations  it  and  the  submucous  tissue  are  loose, 
cellular,  or  spongy,  and  probably  possess  some  of  the  pro- 
perties of  erectile  tissue :  at  the  extremities  of  the  latter  it 
lorms  thick  fleshy-looking  folds  or  lips;  in  the  sinuses  it  is 
pale  and  thin ;  it  is  constantly  moistened  with  a  mucous 
secretion,  but  mucous  elands  are  not  distinct  in  it  The 
olfactory  or  first  pair  of  nerves  are  distributed  to  it  on  the 
septum  and  sethmoidal  region  in  the  form  of  .numerous 
plexuses,  it  is  also  supplied  very  generally  with  branches 
from  the  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary  divisions  of. 
the  fiflh  pair;  the  first  pair  are  generally  believed  to  endow 
the  superior  portion  of  this  membrane  with  its  peculiar 
sense  or  power  of  smelling;  while  its  acute  sense  of  touch 
depends  on  the  fifth  pair,  the  nerve  of  feeling  for  the  head 
generally.  Majendic,  also,  has  recently  made  some  exper- 
iments to  prove  that  the  branches  of  the  fif\h  pair  in  the 
nose  are  very  sensible  to  acid  or  pungent  odours,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  surface  of  the  eye,  and  that  so  far 
they  may  be  accessory  to  the  function  of  this  organ. 

[The  arterial  distribuiion  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  noee,  in 
derived  from  the  palatine,  vpheno-palatine,  iind  infra-orbital  branches 
of  the  internal  maxillary  artery ;  and  from  the  anterior  and  posterior 
ethmoidal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery.  The  vetng  for  the  most 
part  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries. 

The  septum  of  the  nose  is  sometimes  inclined  to  the  cme  side  or 
the  other,  so  as  to  divide  the  nares  very  unequally ;  sometimes  tho 
septum  is  deficient  either  in  its  bony  or  cartilaginous  poriion.  In  the 
museum  of  the  college  is  a  preparation,  in  which  the  anterior  open, 
ing  of  the  left  naris,  is  very  small,  tliat  of  the  right  natural ;  poste. 
rii>rly  the  narcs  are  entirely  cut  oflT  from  the  fauces,  by  a  membrane, 
except  on  the  right  side,  where  there  is  an  opening  large  enough  to 
admit  the  end  of  tho  finger;  no  uvula  is  to  bo  seen,  and  the  malfor. 
mation  appears  as  though  the  velum  had  t>ecome  adherent  posteriorly, 
except  at  the  opening  referred  to.  A  flexible  bougie  introduced  into 
either  of  the  anterior  openings  of  the  nose  is  easily  carried  down  Jnto 
the  i^iarynx  through  the  openiog  in  the  pretematunl  Mptuin. 
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wu  prolwblT  a  congenital  maleonformatioiif  and  it  woold  hafte 

a  point  of  physiological  interest,  to  have  ascertained  the  eoniKtion  •€ 
the  sense  of  smell,  but  unfortunately  it  was  a  common  dissectinf 
room  subject,  and  its  history  was  unknown. 

Another  deformity  whicn  sometimes  exists,  is  a  deficiency  of  the 
bony  septum,  between  the  nose,  and  the  mouth,  or  the  cleft  palate ; 
tliis  may  occur  either  singly, or  conjointly  with  hair  lip;  it  may  also 
bo  combined  with  a  deficiency  in  the  alveolar  margin  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone.  There  is  a  preparation  in  the  college  museum  of' 
the  head  of  a  negro,  about  forty  years  of  age,  in  which  the  three  de 
iects  above  referred  to  were  combined.  In  the  first  place  there  was 
a  large  hair  lip,  behind  which  was  a  fissure  through  the  alveolar  mar. 
gin  of  the  maxillary  bone,  behind  which  again,  was  a  cleft  thioogh 
the  palatal  processes  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones,  the  vomer 
being  reflected  to  the  lefl  side  so  that  the  left  nostril  is  entirely  sepa* 
rated  from  tlie  mouth,  while  the  right  nostril  and  mouth  form  ana 
cavity.  Congenital  deformity  of  the  external  nose  b  rare,  but  loss 
of  substance  from  disease,  sometimes  occurs,  for  the  cure  of  which 
deformity  the  rhinoplastio  or  taliacotian  operations  have  been  per- 
formed  successfully.  The  spongy  bones  of  the  nose  are  sometimes 
destroyed  by  secondary  syphilis.  The  lining  membrane  is  the  seat  of 
acute  and  chronic  inflammation  and  of  Hemorrhage  or  epistaxia. 
This  membrane  is  also  the  seat  of  polypes,  which  occur  at  all  agea, 
but  most  commonly  in  adults,  and  old  people :  they  are  of  two  kinds, 
malignant,  and  non-malignant ;  and  are  apt  to  recur  after  extirpa- 
tioii;  they  are  also  divided  according  to  their  structure,  into  geU. 
tinous,  fibrous,  and  vascular.] 


SECTION  n. 


ORGAN    OF    TASTE. 


The  organ  a/"  taste  resides  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tongue;  this  membrane  is  spread  over  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  tongue,  adheres  closely  to  it,  and  presents 
a  number  of  projections  or  papilla?;  the  tongue  is  ver^ 
vascular  and  is  supplied  with  six  nerves ;  the  gustatory  is 
distributed  anteriorly  and  chiefly  to  the  conical  or  erectile 
papillse,  also  to  two  of  the  salivary  glands  on  each  side ; 
the  lingual  to  the  inferior  surface  and  to  its  muscular  sub- 
stance ;  the  glossO'pharyngeal  to  the  muscular  substance 
and  mucous  membrane  at  its  base;  experiments  have 
proved  that  the  fiflh  nerve  endows  this  organ  with  its  pe- 
culiar sense,  that  of  taste ;  and  that  the  lingual  or  ninth  is 
its  motor  nerve ;  the  glosso-pharyngeal  is  probably  a  sen- 
tient nerve  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  it  may  also 
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eonnect  this  organ  in  sympathy  with  the  stomach  and  the 
respiratory  organs :  the  form  and  structure  of  the  tongue 
have  been  already  described  under  the  anatomy  of  the 
mouth  and  pharynx,  (see  p.  ^.) 


SECTION  ni. 

▲NATOMir   OF   THE    EAR. 


The  parts  composing  this  complicated  organ  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes;  the  first  includes  the  external  ear, 
or  the  cartilages  and  meatus  externus;  the  second  the 
tympanum  with  the  Eustachian  tube,  ossicula  auris  with 
their  muscles  and  nerves,  the  mastoid  cells,  the  pyramid, 
promontory,  &c. ;  the  third,  the  labyrinth  or  internal  ear, 
which  includes  the  vestibule,  semi-circular  canals,  cochlea, 
and  meatus  internus  with  the  portio  mollis. 

[The  muscles  of  the  ear  are  arranged  in  three  groups,  the  first 
group  consists  of  three  muscles,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and 
acting  upon  the  external  ear,  so  as  to  move  it  upon  the  head,  these 
muscles  are  well  developed  and  very  active  In  the  inferior  animals. 
The  second  group  consists  of  five  muscles,  is  situated  upon  the  auri* 
cle  itself,  and  acts  upon  its  different  parts,  so  as  to  separate  or  ap. 
proximate  them  ;  the  muscles  of  this  group  are  also  better  developed, 
and  more  active  in  the  inferior  animals,  than  in  man.  The  third 
firroup  consists  of  three  muscles,  some  say  of  four,  which  are  situated 
m  the  internal  ear,  and  act  upon  the  small  bones  of  the  ear  so  as  to 
render  the  membrana  tympani  tense  or  relaxed  as  the  case  may  be. 

First  Oroup^  ihret  MuteUt. 

Superior  Auris,  or  Attollens,       Videp,^, 
Anterior  Auriii,  or  Attrahens,  )  y. .       . 
Posterior  Auris,  or  K^M»hons,  (  •"»«*?•'• 

Second  Oroup^fivt  MwteUa, 

Traflricus, 

Anti-Trajricus, 

Helicis  Major,  *  Vide  p.  356. 

Helicis  Minor, 

Transversalis  Auris,  , 

Third  Group,  three  Muedee 
Stapedius,  i 

Tensor  Tympani,    >  Vide  p.  358. 
Laxator  Tympani,  \ 

The  aorido  is  united  to  the  side  of  the  head  by  three  ligimente 
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which  lie  directlj  behind  the  mneclei,  which  moYe  tiie  anriole 
the  head.] 

The  extemal  ear  consists  of  the  pinna  or  auricle  and  the 
meatus  externus ;  the  pinna  is  composed  of  a  thin  fibre- 
cartikiginous  plate,  curved  in  different  directions,  so  as  to 
present  different  eminences  and  depressions;  the  convex 
edge  which  forms  the  outline  of  it  is  the  hdix^  below  this 
is  a  short  semicircular  fold,  the  anti-helix,  this  divides  su- 
periorly into  two  crura ;  the  depression  between  these  is 
the/o5Mi  navicularis;  in  front  of  the  meatus  is  an  eminence, 
the  tra^^  directed  backwards  over  the  meatus ;  opposite 
to  this  IS  a  slight  projection ;  the  anti-tragus ;  within  these 
several  eminences  is  a  deep  conical  cavity,  the  concha^ 
which  leads  to  the  meatus  externus,  below  this,  is  the  pen- 
dulous fold  of  the  integuments,  or  the  lobe  of  the  ear ;  these 
several  eminences  are  supposed  to  be  of  use  in  protecting 
the  internal  parts,  also  in  collecting  and  directing  the  sound 
towards  the  meatus.  In  some  subjects  pale  muscular  fibres 
may  be  found  on  these  eminences,  they  have  been  named 
according  to  their  situation,  as  distinct  muscles,  tragicus, 
anti-tragicus,  major  and  minor  helicis,  and  transversalis 
auris ;  these  fibres  may  have  some  power  in  approximating 
these  cartilages,  and  thus  dcepciiping  the  concha,  they  are 
seldom  marked  in  the  human  subject,  but  in  the  lower 
classes  of  animals  they  are  strong  and  distinct  The  mea- 
tus  auditorius  externus  extends  from  the  concha  to  the  mem- 
brana  tympani,  first  forwards,  upwards,  and  inwards,  then 
downwards  and  inwards ;  it  is  therefore  curved,  or  concave 
downwards,  about  an  inch  in  length,  one-half  cartilagin- 
ous, the  other  osseous. 

[In  consequence  of  which  when  witihin^  to  examine  the  bottom  of 
the  car,  the  external  ear  must  be  drawn  upwards,  and  Itackwards ; 
the  passage  may  aluo  be  distended  in  its  cartilaginous  portion  by  the 
use  of  the  speculum  auris  ;  this  canal  is  three  lines  in  diameter.] 

It  is  lined  by  the  skin,  beneath  which  are  a  number  of 
ceruminous  glands,  it  is  also  furnished  with  a  number  of 
fine  hairs,  which  are  longer  and  more  obvious  externally ; 
the  cuticle  is  continued  also  over  the  membrana  tympani, 
from  which  it  readily  separates. 

The  middle  ear  consists  of  the  tympanum  and  its  appen- 
dages. The  membrana  tympani  separates  this  cavity  irom 
the  meatus  externus,  the  latter  must  be  cut  vertically  to 
expose  this  mcmbrnne;  it  is  placed  obliquely,  its  lower 
edge  being  more  internal  than  the  upper,  or  nearer  the 
median  line,  it  therefore  looks  downwards,  outwards,  and 
forwards;  it  is  concave  towards  the  meatus,  convex  to- 
wards the  tympanum,  being  drawn  in  the  latter  direction 
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hy  its  connexion  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus ;  it  consists 
of  three  layers,  an  external  or  cuticular,  an  internal  or 
mucous*  and  a  middle  or  fibrous,  which  is  dry  and  elastic. 

[On  which  in  the  elephant,  Su:  E.  Home,  found  radiated  muicular 
fibres.] 

The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  may  be  seen  either  by  divid- 
ing the  membrane  just  described,  or  without  injuring  the 
latter,  the  roof  of  the  cavity  may  be  broken  or  cut  through 
at  the  lower  and  internal  part  of  ihe  squamous  plate ;  this 
cavity  is  placed  between  the  meatus  externus  and  the  la- 
byrinth ;  it  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  rather  circular;  it 
presents  on  its  internal  side  or  waU  a  tubercular  eminence, 
named  the  promontory^  and  two  foramina,  one  above,  the 
other  below  that  eminence ;  the  superior  foramen,  or  fenes* 
tra  oralis,  is  closed  by  a  membrane,  to  which  the  base  of 
the  stapes  bone  is  attached,  this  opening  communicates 
with  the  vestibule;  the  inferior  or  ihe  foramen  rotundum  is 
also  closed  by  a  membrane,  it  communicates  with  the  in- 
ternal part  of  the  cochlea  or  the  scala  tympani ;  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  tympanum  presents  superiorly  the  open- 
ing of  a  short  canal,  which  leads  to  the  mastoid  cells,  in 
this  opening  the  short  le^  of  the  incus  rests ;  these  cells  are 
of  irregular  form  and  differ  in  different  subjects ;  beneath 
this  is  the  pyramid,  a  small  hony  projection,  hollow,  con- 
taining the  muscle  of  the  stapes ;  beneath  the  pyramid  is 
the  small  foramen  leading  from  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius, 
and  transmitting  the  corda  tympani.  The  tympanum  pre- 
sents anteriorly  the  openings  of  two  canals,  one  superior 
containing  the  tensor  tympani  muscle,  the  other,  the  infe- 
rior, is  the  Eustachian  tube.;  this  descends  obliquely  for- 
wards and  inwards,  and  terminates  by  a  trumpet-shaped 
mouth,  behind  the  posterior  nares,  on  a  level  with  the  infe- 
rior spongy  bone;  this  canal  is  small,  and  osseous  poste- 
riorly, anteriorly  it  is  large  and  formed  of  membrane  ex- 
ternally, and  of  a  curved  fibro-cartilage  internally. 

[U  rune  (or  six  or  eight  lines  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
hune,  it£  entire  length  being  about  two  inches,  and .  its  diameter  a 
line  and  a  half.] 

It  is  lined  b^  mucous  membrane,  which  is  prolonged  from 
the  pharynx  mto  the  tympanum ;  through  this  tute  the  at- 
mosphere can  pass  from  the  fauces  into  the  tympanum,  to 
support  the  latter  on  its  internal  surface^  In  the  superior 
boundary  or  wall  of  the  tympanum  are  some  small  fora- 
mina for  the  passage  of  blood-vessels ;  its  inferior  boun- 
dary presents  the  glenoid  fissure,  through  which  pass  the 
corda  tympani,  the  tendon  of  the  laxator  tympani,  and  the 
processus  gracilis  of  the  nudleus.    Within  toe  cavity  of 
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the  tympanum  are  four  small  bones,  first  the  maHeiiav  at- 
tached to  the  membrana  tympani,  and  resting  on  the  se- 
cond, the  incus,  one  leg  of  which  is  connected  to  the  third* 
the  orbicular,  which  is  articulated  to  the  fourth,  the  stapes, 
which  rests  on  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  be^- 
tween  which  and  the  membrana  tympani  these  bones  form 
a  connecting  chain  or  spring,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  impressions  of  sound  from  the  membrana  tympani  to 
the  internal  ear.  The  malleus  is  immediately  behind  the 
membrana  tympani,  it  presents  a  head,  neck,  nandle,  a  long 
and  short  process;  the  head  is  smooth  and  articulated  be» 
hind  with  the  incus,  the  neck  is  small,  and  gives  origin  an- 
teriorly to  the  processus  gracilis,  which  is  about  half  an 
inch  long,  traverses  the  glenoid  fissure,  and  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  tendon  of  the  laxator  tympani  muscle;  the 
handle  descends  from  the  neck,  adheres  to  the  membrana 
tympani,  and  has  a  short  process  superiorly  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle.  The  tncus  is  internal 
and  posterior  to  the  malleus,  presents  a  body,  and  a  long 
and  short  crus ;  the  body  is  directed  forwards  and  upwardbs, 
and  receives  the  head  of  the  malleus,  the  superior  crus  is 
short,  and  lies  in  the  foramen  of  the  mastoid  cells,  the  in- 
ferior longhand  perpendicular,  is  articulated  with  the  fol- 
lowing ;— ?rhe  OS  orbiculare,  extremely  small,  is  between  the 
incus  and  the  following  bone. 

[In  the  adult  subject  it  is  very  frequently  fused  into  the  incus,  this 
sometimes  occurs  even  in  children.] 

The  stapes  is  placed  horizontally,  the  base  is  on  the  fe- 
nestra ovalis  the  head  is  articulated  to  the  orbicular  bone, 
the  neck  gives  attachment  to  the  stapedius  muscle,  the 
crura  of  the  stirrup  are  separated  by  a  space  filled  by 
membrane. 

[There  is  a  diarthrodial  joint  between  the  malleus  and  incus ;  but 
the  other  bones  are  connected  by  lij^mentous  tissue  only.] 

There  are  three  muscles  in  the  tympanum,  viz.  stapedius, 
tensor,  and  laxator  tympani.  Stapedius  arises  within  the 
pyramid ;  its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  .stapes ; 
Its  use  is  to  raise  the  stapes,  and  to  press  its  base  against  the 
fenestra  ovalis.  Tensor  tympani  arises  in  thu  canal  in  the 
petrous  bone  above  the  Eustachian  tube,  passes  backwards 
into  the  tympanum,  and  is  inserted  into  the  short  process 
below  the  neck  of  the  malleus ;  use  to  draw  the  malleus 
into  the  tympanum,  and  thus,  to  increase  the  concavity  of 
the  membrana  tympani.  Laxator  tympani  arises  from  tlie 
spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  from  the  Eusta- 
chian  tube,  ends  in  a  delicate  tendon  which  passes  through 
the  glenoid  fissure  along  with  the  corda  tympani,  and  is  tn- 
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ierted  into  the  processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus  or  the  pro- 
cess of  Raw.  Use^  to  draw  the  malleus  forwards,  and  thus 
to  relax  the  membra  nu  tjrmpani. 

The  labyrinth^  or  the  xnternal  ear,  consists  of  the  vestibu« 
lum,  cochlea,  semicircular  canals,  and  meatus  internus,  the 
cochlea  is  anterior,  the  canals  are  posterior.  VeMtUnUum  is 
a  small  elliptical  caVity  behind  the  cochlea  and  in  front  of 
the  semicircular  canals,  the  fenestra  ovalis  opens  on  its  ex- 
ternal side,  the  five  orifices  of  the  semicircular  canals  open 
superiorly  and  posteriorly,  one  openine:  from  the  cochlea  is 
anteriorly,  and  posteriorly  is  the  orihce  of  a  small  canal 
called  the  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule,  which  opens  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  in  a  small  cavity 
lined  by  dura  mater,  behind  the  meatus  auditorius  internus, 
and  thus  forms  a  communication  between  this  cavity  and 
the  base  of  the  cranium.  A  delicate  but  vascular  mem- 
brane lines  this  cavity ;  it  is  filled  b}^  a  peculiar  fluid,  and 
extends  into  the  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule.  The  semidrcu^ 
lar  canals  are  three  in  number,  superior,  posterior,  and  ho- 
rizontal ;  the  two  first  are  vertical. 

[Their  diameter  internally  is  half  a  line  and  that  extremity  of  each, 
which  is  nearest  the  foramina  ovale  and  rotunduro,  b  enlai^^ed,  so  as 
to  constitute  what  is  called  tlie  ampulla.'] 

They  are  surrounded  by  the  petrous  bone  in  front  of  the 
mastoid  cells  and  behind  the  vestibule;  the  superior  and 
posterior  are  joined  by  one  end ;  there  are,  therefore,  but 
five  orifices  of  these  canals  in  the  vestibule  ;  each  of  these 
tubes  is  lined  by  a  vascular  membrane  filled  with  a  fluid 
which  communicates  with  that  in  the  vestibule.  The  coch» 
lea  is  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  petrous  bone,  is  is  some- 
what conical,  the  base  towards  tne  meatus  internus,  the 
apex  towards  the  carotid  artery ;  the  cochlea,  internally, 
consists  of  a  central  pillar  placed  somewhat  horizontally, 
named  the  modiolus,  and  oi  a  spiral  tube  passing  round 
this  axis,  two  turns  and  a  half;  this  tube  is  divided  mto  two 
by  a  thin  osseous  and  membranous  plate,  called  lamina 
spiralis,  and  the  two  tubes  are  the  scales  of  the  cochlea  ; 
near  the  apex  of  the  cochlea  these  scahe  communicate; 
near  the  base  they  separate ;  one,  the  scala  vestibuli,  com- 
municates with  the  vestibule ;  the  other,  the  scala  tympani, 
with  the  tympanum  through  the  fenestra  rotunda ;  the  mo- 
diolus is  hollow  and  expanded  towards  the  apex ;  this  ex- 
pansion is  called  the  infundibulum ;  a  branch  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  passes  through  this  cavity ;  the  aqueduct  of  the 
cochlea  terminates  in  a  small  slit-like  opening  on  the  infe- 
rior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  just  before  the  foramen 
lacerum  posteiius.  The  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
nerves  descends  along  the  meatus  auditorius  interna^.  4u 
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Tides  into  several  fine  branches,  which  are  distribofedtu 
the  membrane  Iming  the  vestibule,  cochlea,  and  semicircu^ 
lar  canals. 

[The  external  ear  is  sometimes  entirely  wanting,  sometimes  the 
lobule  alone  is  wanting,  or  it  may  exist,  but  adhere  to  the  stde  of  the 
head  ;  the  auditory  canal  is  sometimes  imperforate,  sometimes  ob 
structcd  by  morbid  growths,  of  which  the  polypus  is  moat  common. 
The  membrane  tympani  is  the  seat  of  acute  and  chronic  inflarama. 
tion,  which  may  go  on  to  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  the  discharge 
of  the  bones  of  the  ear,  causing  incurable  deafness ;  these  bones  are 
sometimes  wanting  at  birth.  The  eustachian  tube  is  liable  to  oongeni. 
tal  imperforation,  or  to  accidental  obstruction  from  various  causes, 
the  result  is  deafness,  more  or  less  complete.  An  instrument  ha* 
been  introduced  into  the  pharyngeal  extremity  of  this  tube,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  clearing  away  obstructions ;  or  to  act  on  tbe  principle  of 
a  bougie,  dilating  the  passaee,  and  thus  curing  deafness,  by  admit- 
ting  air  to  the  internal  ear.  Deafness  is  often  caused,  particularly  in 
elderly  persons,  by  an  accumulation  of  wax  upon  the  outer  surface  of 
the  membrane  tympani,  and  filling  up  the  external  passage.  This 
is  to  be  relieved  by  throwing  in  oil  or  tepid  water  so  as  to  soften  the 
wax,  after  which  it  may  be  readily  removed. 

The  nerves  of  the  ear  are  the  atiditory  or  portio  mollis,  the  facial 
or  portio  dura,  and  the  chorda  tympani.  The  arteries  of  the  ear, 
both  external  and  internal,  are  derived  principally  from  the  posterior 
auricular,  internal  jnaxiliary,  and  temporal  branches,  of  the  external 
carotid.] 


SECTION  IV. 


ANATOMY    OF    THE    EYE. 


Under  this  head  we  shall  examine  not  only  the  elobe  of 
the  eye  but  its  appendaees ;  these  are  the  eyelids,  me  lach- 
rymal apparatus,  and  tne  muscles  of  the  orbit :  we  shall 
commence  with  the  latter. 

The  muscles  of  the  orbit  are  seven  in  number,  viz.  the 
levator  palpcbrae  superioris,  the  obliquus  superior  and  in- 
ferior, and  the  four  recti ;  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of 
these  muscles,  the  roof  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
external  side  of  the  orbit  must  be  removed ;  then  the  peri- 
osteum having  been  divided,  the  first  muscle  appears. 

[The  muscles  which  act  upon  the  eye  and  its  appendages,  are  eleven 
in  number,  and  may  be  arranged  in  two  groups,  tho  one  acting  upoa 
the  appendages,  and  formed  by  five  muscles,  the  other  acting  upoB 
the  ball  of  the  eye  itself,  and  formed  by  six  muscles. 
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Fint  Oroupfjive  MnaeUs, 

Occipito  Frontalis,  1 

Cornigator  Supercilii  I 

Levator  Fklpebns  SuperioriB,  f  Vide  p.  361. 

Orbicularis  Palpebrarum,  I 

Tensor  Tarsi,  J 

Second  Oroupf  eix  MutcUe. 

Superior  Rectus,  or  Levator  Oculi,  ^ 

Inferior  Rectus,  or  DepresKK  OcuU,  f  ^     -^-. 

Internal  Rectus,  or  Adductor  Oculi,  j        **    **    *°^" 

External  Rectus,  or  Abductor  Ooiili,  ) 


Obliquus  Superior,  ^ 


•«    ••    361. 


Obliquus  Inferior, 

The  muscles  of  the  first  group  are  situated  on  the  head,  face,  and 
in  part,  in  the  orbit :  those  of  the  second  group  are  entirely  within 
the  orbit.] 

Levator  Palpebrjb  Supebioris  is  the  highest  and  longest 

nuscle  in  the  orbit ;  it  arises  narrow  and  tendinous  from 

he  upper  edge  of  the  foramen  opticum,  passes  forwards  and 

mtwards  beneath  the  frontal  nerve,  and  becoming  broader, 

^'^nds  down  in  front  of  the  eye ;  it  then  ends  m  a  dense 

trellular  expansion  which  is  inserted  into  the  superior  border 

4rf  the  tarsal  cartilage  and  into  the  superior  palpebral  sinus 

or  the  conjunctiva  behind  the  palpebral  ligament     Use^  to 

elevate  and  retract  into  the  orbit  the  upper  eyelid. 

Obliquus  Superior,  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the 
orbit,  arises  on  the  inner  side  of  the  preceding,  passes  for- 
wards along  the  os  nlanum,  ends  in  a  round  tendon  which 
plays  through  the  nbro-cartilaginous  pulley  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  inner  angle  of  the  os  frontis  ;  this  tendon  is 
then  reflected  backwards,  outwards,  and  downwards,  be- 
tween the  superior  rectus  and  the  eye,  and  then  becoming 
broad  and  thin,  is  t7uerte(2into  the  sclerotic  coat  between  the 
superior  and  external  recti,  about  midway  between  the  en- 
trance of  the  nerve  and  the  insertion  of  the  superior  rec- 
tus. Vset  to  draw  the  eye  forwards  and  inwards,  also  to 
rotate  it,  so  as  to  direct  the  cornea  downwards,  and  accord- 
ing to  some,  inwards  towards  the  tip  of  the  nose :  other  au- 
thors consider  it  a  rotator  outwards. 

Obl  quus  Inikrior  is  situated  at  the  inferior  and  anterior 
part  of  the  orbit ;  it  arises  tendinous  from  the  orbital  ed^e 
of  the  auperior  maxillary  bone  above  the  infra-orbital  K>- 
ramcn,  and  external  to  the  lachrymal  sac ;  it  ascends  ob- 
liquely outwards  and  backwards  below  the  inferior  rectus, 
and  is  inserted  by  a  tendinous  expansigu  into  the  sclerotic 
coat  behind  the  transverse  axis  of  the  eye,  and  between  the 
sclerotic  coat  and  the  external  rectus.  (7&e,  to  draw  the 
globe  forwards  and  inwards,  and  to  rotate  it  upwards  and 

31 
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outwards :  the  rotatory  powers  of  the  oblique  muscles  am 
involved  in  some  obscuritjr,  but  no  doubt  exists  as  to  their 
principal  use,  that  of  drawing  forward  the  globe,  so  as  to 
oppose  the  retracting  influence  of  the  recti. 

Recti  muscles  are  four  in  number,  the  superior  is  called 
attolkns  ocu/t,  the  inferior  depressor  oculu  the  internal  adduC' 
tor,  and  the  external  abductor  octUi :  they  all  arise  from  the 
periosteum  around  the  optic  foramen  ;  the  external  has  an 
additional  attachment  to  the  foramen  lacerum ;  they  all 
pass  forwards  around  the  optic  nerve,  separated  from  it  by 
the  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves,  and  by  a  great  quantity  of 
fat ;  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  eye  they  become  ten- 
dinous, and  are  each  inserted  [into  the  sclerotic  coaU]  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  cornea  ;  the  four  tendons  are 
connected  together  by  an  aponeurosis  which  is  attached  to 
the  conjunctiva ;  the  t/sc  of  these  muscles  is,  collectively,  to 
retract  the  eye  into  the  orbit,  and  individually  to  move  it, 
as  their  names  imply. 

Under  the  head  of  lachrymal  apparatus  we  may  consi- 
der the  lachrymal  gland,  membrana  conjunctiva,  palpcbne^ 
and  lachrymal  passages.  The  lachrvmal  gland  is  placed  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  behind  the  external  angular 
process  of  the  os  frontis,  above  the  external  rectus  and  the 
conjunctiva ;  of  a  flattened  oval  figure. 

[It  id  of  a  lifrht  pink  color ;  it  is  convex  above,  concave  below,  and 
measures  in  length  about  ten  lines,  in  brcudlh  six  lines,  and  at  itt 
thickest  port  two  lines.] 

It  is  separable  into  two  or  more  lobes,  which,  like  other 
conglomerate  glands,  can  be  separated  into  numerous  gra- 
nules ;  these  are  united  by  a  loose  capsule ;  from  these,  five 
or  six  small  ducts  proceed  and  open  behind  the  upper  eye- 
lid along  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  conjunctiva  from  the 
])alpebra  to  the  sclerotic 

The  Membrana  Coryunctiva  is  a  mucous  membrane  lining 
each  palpebra,  and  continuous  at  their  margins  with  the  in- 
teguments, it  also  covers  the  anterior  part  of  the  globe ; 
near  the  inner  canthus  it  is  thrown  into  a  semilunar  foldt 

1  the  plica  semilunaris^]  and  is  continued  through  the  pum^ta 
achrymnlia  into  the  nasal  sac  and  duct,  and  becomes  con- 
tinous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  This 
membmne  is  more  vascular  on  the  palpebrceandcanincula 
than  on  the  surface  of  the  eye  ;  it  is  loosely  connected  to 
the  sclerotic  coat  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  cornea,  it 
then  becomes  so  delicate  and  so  adherent  that  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  it  further,  and  although  it  is  generally  described 
as  being  continued  over  the  cornea,  it  is  impossible  to  di^ 
•ect  it  from  it  unless  previously  macerated  or  changed  bf 
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disease  ;  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  orbit  it  is  thrown  for- 
wards by  a  fleshy  looking  tubercle  of  a  conical  figure,  the 
caruncuia  Jachrvmalisj  this  is  composed  of  a  few  mucous  fol- 
licles and  the  bulbs  of  some  fine  hairs  that  project  from  its 
surface.  The  conjunctiva  is  a  secreting,  and  according  to 
some,  an  absorbing  surface ;  it  is  constantly  moistened  by 
the  fluid  it  secretes,  and  occasionally  by  the  lachrymal  se- 
cretion ;  it  serves,  as  its  name  implies,  to  join  the  eyelids  to 
the  eye,  to  facilitate  the  motions  of  the  former,  and  thereby 
to  clear  the  surface  of  the  latter ;  it  also  closes  the  orbit 
against  any  extraneous  substance,  and  serves  to  support 
and  confine  the  eyeball  in  its  several  motions. 

Palpebral  are  composed  of  the  skin,  the  orbicular  muscle, 
a  thin  cartilage  connected  to  the  base  of  the  orbit  by  a  cel- 
lulo-ligamentous  connexion,  and  lined  by  conjunctiva ;  in 
the  superior  there  is  sdso  the  expansion  of  the  levator  pal- 
pebrse  muscle ;  the  upper  is  larger  than  the  lower  eyelid, 
therefore,  when  they  are  closed  the  former  descends  below 
the  transverse  axis  of  the  eye,  and  the  inferior  ascends  but 
little  to  meet  it ;  they  are  both  concave  posteriorly,  adapt- 
ed to  the  surface  of  the  eye,  their  margins  are  thick,  and 
furnished  anteriorly  with  the  eyelashes,  posteriorly  with 
numerous  mucous  follicles ;  their  opposed  edges  are  sloped 
off  obliquely  towards  the  eye,  so  that  when  the  lids  are 
closed  a  sort  of  triangular  canal  is  formed,  the  base  of 
which  is  the  surface  of  the  eye ;  along  this  canal  the  tears 
are  supposed  by  some  to  be  directed  inwards  towards  the 
puncta,  others,  however,  deny  that  any  such  space  can  ex- 
ist,' and  affirm  that  the  lachrymal  secretion  flows  along 
each  palpebral  sinus,  and  is  directed  inwards  by  the  action 
of  the  orbicular  muscle ;  the  skin  of  each  palpebra  is  thin, 
the  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue  very  loose  and  reticular ; 
beneath  this  the  orbicular  muscle  is  expanded.    (See  p.  6.) 

[The  meeting  of  the  palpebite  eztemally  and  internally,  forms  the 
angles  or  canthi,  which  are  connected  to  the  adjacent  margina  of  the 
orbit  by  the  external  and  internal  palpebral  ligaments,  the  latter  of 
which  is  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  is  made  tense  by  drawing  the 
lids  outwards ;  it  is  the  guide  for  the  incision  in  the  operation  for  fis. 
tula  laclirymalis.] 

The  tarsal  cartilages  are  thin  elastic  plates ;  the  superior 
is  semilunar  and  larger  than  the  inferior  which  is  long, 
narrow  and  nearly  straight 

I  The  superior  tarsus  is  six  lines  broad  at  its  widest  part,  the  centre ; 
the  inferior  is  nearly  uniformly  two  lines  wide.  These  cartilages  are 
of  use  ill  preserving  the  form  of  the  lids,  and  oppose  the  orbicularis 
muscle,  which  would  otherwise  pucker  up  the  lids  like  tiie  mouth  of 
a  bag,  when  closed  by  a  drawing  string.] 

The  ciliary  margins  are  thick ;  their  orbital  edges  thin 
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and  connected  to  the  orbit  by  the  palpebral  ligaxnenta 
which  are  a  continuation  of  the  periosteum;  these  liga- 
ments are  stronger  towards  the  temple,  where  they  decus- 
sate and  attach  the  cartilages  at  their  external  canthus  or 
commissure;  the  tendo  ocuii  [or  internal  palpebral  liga- 
ment] tixes  them  internally.  Between  each  tarsal  carti- 
lage and  the  conjunctiva  are  the  Meibomian  glands  or  foUu 
cles;  these  are  of  a  white  or  yellow  colour,  are  arrang^  ia 
nearly  parallel  vertical  rows,  and  are  more  numerous  in 
the  upper  eyelid;  they  secrete  a  thin  sebaceous  fluid, 
which  IS  discharged  by  a  row  of  small  holes  alone  the  edse 
of  each  tarsus  behind  the  cilia.  The  cilia  arise  from  bulbs 
which  are  beneath  the  skin ;  those  of  the  upper  eyelid  are 
more  numerous  than  those  in  the  lower ;  both  are  curved* 
convex  towards  each  other. 

[Overhanging  the  eye  and  placed  upon  the  projection  formed  by 
the  oe  frontis,  are  those  hairs  called  tlie  tupercilia  or  eje-browa,  8i*p«. 
rated  from  each  other  usually  in  the  median  line,  by  a  bare  apace  tha 
glabella.] 

The  Puncta  IfOchrymalia  are  two  small  holes  always 
open,  directed  backwards  and  outwards,  opposite  each 
other ;  they  meet  when  the  lids  are  closed ;  each  is  situated 
in  a  little  cartilaginous  projection,  about  two  lines  from 
the  inner  canthus ;  each  is  the  orifice  of  the  small  lachry- 
mal duct. 

[Each  is  a  line  in  depth  and  meets  the  duct  at  a  right  angle, to  that  m 
introducing  a  probe,  it  is  to  enter  the  punctura  vertically,  then  it  is  to 
be  brought  to  a  right  angle  to  its  first  position,  and  carried  along  the 
duct  about  half  an  inch  ;  it  is  then  again  to  be  raised  nearly  parallel 
with  its  first  position,  after  which  it  may  bo  carried  into  tlie  laehry. 
mal  sac] 

The  Lachrymal  ducts  extend  from  the  puncta  to  the  lachry- 
mal sac. 

[They  are  half  an  inch  in  length  and  a  line  in  diameter.] 

The  superior  is  longer  and  more  curved  than  the  infe- 
rior; the  former  is  concave  inferiorly  ;  the  latter  is  nearly 
straight,  a  little  concave  upwards ;  they  both  open  into  the 
external  part  of  the  sac  a  little  above  its  middle,  sometimes 
by  one  and  sometimes  by  distinct  orifices,  behind  the  ten- 
do  oculi ;  each  duct  is  surrounded  by  a  process  of  that 
tendon,  and  lined  by  mucous  membrane. 

[The  pUea  semilunaris  is  a  valvular  fold  of  the  conjrniotira,  at  the 
angle  of  the  eye  and  directly  external  to  the  caruncle,  it  is  triangular 
in  form,  the  apex  being  internal,  and  base  external ;  its  base  ia  aome- 
times  furnished  with  a  small  cartilage,  more  frequently  in  the  negro 
according  to  Horner.  The  use  of  Uiis  fold,  in  the  humao  ■ubjeet, 
appcara  to  be  for  the  free  abduction  of  the  eye ;  it  ia  alao  aoalagoas 
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to  the  third  ejrelid  of  aDimalB;  in  whieh  the  third  eyelid,  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  others,  until  as  we  descend  in  the  scale,  it  entirely 
supplies  their  place.] 

The  Lachrymal  sac  is  9,  small  oval  pouch  of  mucous  mem* 
brane,  closed  above  and  leading  below  into  the  nasal  duct,  it 
is  situated  in  a  fossa  formed  by  the  maxillary  and  unguis 
bones,  covered  by  the  skin,  the  tendo  ocuii,  and  some  fleshy 
fibres  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  also  by  a  strong  fascia 
which  is  derived  from  that  tendon  and  connected  to  the 
surrounding. bony  margin.  A  small  muscle  has  been  de* 
scribed  by  Mr.  Homer  as  arising  from  the  edge  of  the  os 
unguis,  and  inserted  into  the  lachrymal  sac  and  ducts ;  he 
conceives  it  to  have  the  power  of  compressing  the  sac,  and 
directing  the  ducts  and  tneir  contents  towards  it ;  it  is  not, 
however,  in  all  subjects  to  be  distinguished  from  the  orbi- 
cular, which  last  can  effect  these  purposes. 

The  Nasal  duct  (about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length 
in  the  recent  state)  descends  from  the  sack  obliquely  back* 
wards  and  a  little  outwards,  surrounded  by  the  maxillary, 
unguis,  and  inferior  spongy  bones ;  beneath  the  latter  it 
opens  by  a  small  slit-like  orifice,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  circular  fold  of  mucous  membrane  which  is  sometimes 
so  loose  as  to  appear  as  a  valve,  into  the  lower  meatus, 
about  an  inch  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  naris ;  this  duct 
is  formed  of  mucous  membrane  only,  and  which  is  closely 
connected  to  the  periosteum.  The  nerves  and  vessels  of  t h e 
t>rbit  have  been  already  examined.  The  nerves  of  the  pal- 
pebrse  are  derived  from  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh, 
from  the  lachrymal,  frontal,  and  nasal  branches  of  the  oph- 
thalmic, and  from  the  infra-orbital  branches  of  the  nflh 
pair  of  nerves :  the  vessels  are  branches  of  the  ophthalmic, 
temporal,  and  facial. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  GLOBE  OF  THE  EYE. 

[The  organs  forming  the  ball  of  the  eye,  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  as  fullows ;  first,  three  concentric  lamina),  the  sclerotic  coat, 
choroid  coat,  and  the  retina :  second,  two  vertical  organs,  or  mem- 
branes,  the  cornea  and  the  iris :  third,  three  humours,  the  aqueous 
humour,  the  crystalline  lens,  or  humour,  and  the  vitreous  humour.] 

It  will  facilitate  the  student  in  learning  the  anatomy  of 
the  eye,  to  dissect  this  organ  in  some  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals ;  almost  every  part  of  importance  may  be  examined 
with  equal  advantage  in  the  eye  of  the  sheep,  ox,  or  pig, 
as  in  that  of  the  human  subject ;  many  of  the  minute  parts 
are  even  on  a  larcer  scal^  and  can  be  dissected  with  great 
er  ease :  we  also  nave  it  in  our  power  in  general  to  dissecf 
the  eyes  of  the  inferior  animals  in  a  perfectly  fresh  state. 

The  eye  is  situated  at  the  anterior  and  internal  part  c» 

31* 
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the  orbit,  behind  the  conjunctiva,  surrounded  by  muiicles 
and  fat,  and  connected  posteriorly  by  the  optic  nerve ;  the 
axes  of  the  eyes  are  parallel  to  each  other,  therefore  not 
so  to  those  of  the  orbits ;  each  eye  is  nearly  spherical ;  the 
antero-posterior  axis,  which  is  nearly  an  inch,  being  about 
one  or  two  lines  greater  than  the  transverse  or  vertical 
axis ;  the  cornea,  which  is  a  segment  of  a  smaller  sphere, 
and  which  forms  about  the  anterior  fifth  of  the  globe,  being 
superadded  to  the  larger  sphere,  formed  by  the  sclerotic ; 
this  spherical  form  favours  the  motion  of  the  eyeball.  The 
eye  is  composed  of  fluids  or  humours  enclosed  in  different 
tunics,  the  latter  are  the  sclerotic,  choroid  and  retina,  the 
first  is  a  fibrous,  the  second  a  vascular  and  the  third  a 
nervous  coat ;  the  humours  are  the  aqueous,  crystalline 
and  vitreous ;  these  are  also  enclosed  in  distinct  capsules. 

Tunica  Sclerotica  is  a  dense,  opaque,  fibrous  membrane, 
extending  from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  cornea ;  the  nerve 
perforates  it  about  a  line  internal  to  its  centre  by  a  small 
conical  aperture,  which  appears  traversed  by  fibres,  so  as 
to  present  a  cribriform  appearance ;  it  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever,  whether  this  indistinct  appearance  may  not  partly 
depend  on  the  central  vein  and  artery  of  the  retina  which 
accompany  the  nerve  through  this  opening ;  the  sheath  of 
the  optic  nerve  is  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  this  mem- 
brane ;  the  external  surface  of  the  sclerotic  is  rough  and 
perforated  by  several  holes ;  anteriorly  it  receives  the  cor- 
nea, and  is  so  intimately  connected  to  it,  that  maceration 
alone  can  separate  them ;  both  are  sloped  off  obliquely  as 
well  as  slightly  grooved ;  the  sclerotic  overlaps  the  cornea. 

[This  is  tometimes  the  case,  but  at  other  times  the  cornea  overlaps 
the  sclerotic,  and  in  other  caMCs  the  margin  of  the  sclerotic  is  grooved, 
and  the  edge  of  the  cornea  is  received  into  the  groove,  like  the  crys. 
tal  of  a  watch  inserted  into  the  rim.] 

Their  connexion  is  still  further  secured  by  the  conjunc- 
tiva externally,  and  by  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour internally ;  a  vertical  section  of  this  tunic  from  be- 
hind forwards  will  shew  its  great  thickness  near  the  optic 
nerve,  and  its  thinness  in  the  centre  [being  one  line  thick 
in  the  former  situation,  and  half  a  line  in  the  latter;]  ante- 
riorly it  is  again  strengthened  by  the  tendinous  expansion 
of  the  recti  muscles;  this  expansion  has  been  improperly 
called  the  tunica  albuginea  ;  the  sclerotic  consists  of  fibres 
which  run  in  every  direction,  but  which  do  not  form  dis- 
tinct laminse ;  its  uiternal  surface  is  smooth  and  glisten- 
ing ;  tiie  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves  run  between  it  and  the 
choroid ;  from  this  surface  a  fine  serous-like  lamina  may 
be  raised ;  this  is  reflected  on  the  choroid  coat 
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The  cornea  forms  the  anterior  fifth  of  the  eye ;  it  is  near- 
ly circular,  its  transverse  diameter  being  a  little  greater 
than  its  vertical ;  it  is  very  smooth  and  transparent,  of  a 
laminated,  not  a  fibrous  texture ;  some  fine  cellular  tissue 
connects  the  laminse  to  each  other;  the  cornea  is  more 
thick  and  pulpy  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult ;  it  is  cover- 
ed anteriorly  by  a  fine  and  closely  adhering  membrane, 
which  though  generally  considered  a  continuation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  is  very  different  from  it  in  its  structure  and 
properties. 

[Th«t  this  membrane  is  continuous  with  the  conjanetiva,  is  proved 
by  Uie  fact  that  it  comes  off  with  the  conjunctiva  and  epidermis  of 
those  animals  which  shed  their  skin,  as  ihe  locust,  snake,  dtc.  The 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  that  of  ihe  uterus  are  different 
in  their  appearance,  and  in  their  secretion,  yet  both  are  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  mucous  tissue.] 

The  concave  surface  of  the  cornea  is  lined  by  a  fine  elas- 
tic membrane,  which  is  described  by  some  as  a  part  of  the 
membrane  of  the  acjueous  humour ;  it  is,  however,  a  mem- 
brane sui  generis ;  it  is  best  seen  in  the  eye  of  a  horse, 
which  has  been  macerated  for  some  days,  the  external  la- 
minse, which  are  now  opaque,  can  be  peeled  off,  leaving 
behind  it  this  elastic  cornea,  which  preserves  its  proper 
curve  and  transparency ;  if  ii  be  cut  it  will  curl  upon  itself, 
thus  exhibiting  true  eUstic  cartilaginous  properties.  Fix 
the  eye  in  a  small  shallow  vessel,  which  can  be  immersed 
occasionally  under  water,  carefully  raise  a  small  portion  of 
the  sclerotic,  pass  in  some  air  between  it  and  the  choroid, 
these  membranes  can  thus  be  easily  separated ;  then  dissect 
off  the  sclerotic  this  tunic  can  be  readily  detached  as  far 
as  the  cornea,  here  it  adheres  to  the  ciliary  ligament ;  this 
connexion  may  be  separated  with  the  handle  of  the  knife, 
the  cornea,  or  one-half  of  it,  may  also  be  removed  with  the 
sclerotic  and  the  next  tunic  of  the  eye  will  be  exposed,  the 
choroid,  with  its  appendages,  the  ciliary  ligament,  ciliary 
processes,  and  iris. 

The  Choroid  coat  extends  from  the  optic  nerve  all  round 
the  eye,  between  the  sclerotic  and  retina,  as  far  as  the  cili- 
ary ligament,  where  it  appears  on  the  external  surface  to 
terminate,  but  when  a  portion  of  it  is  raised,  its  internal 
surface  will  be  found  to  extend  inwards,  in  the  form  of 
folds  or  processes,  termed  ciliary,  to  be  examined  presently ; 
the  external  surface  of  the  choroid  is  smooth,  and  loosely 
connected  to  the  sclerotic  by  the  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves, 
and  by  fine  cellular  tissue ;  this  surface  is  generally  tinged 
by  the  pigment  which  transudes  through  it ;  on  this  layer 
or  the  choroid,  numerous  fine  vascular  ramifications  run- 
ning in  parallel  arches  may  be  observed,  these  are  con* 
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nected  chiefly  with  the  veins  and  are  termed  the  rasa  ▼or. 
iicosa :  raise  a  portion  of  the  choroid,  by  tearing  it  from 
the  retina  with  a  forceps ;  its  internal  surface  is  covered 
by  a  brown  pigment,  which  is  thicker  before  than  behind  ; 
for  a  small  distance  round  the  optic  ner^  it  is  deficient : 
wash  otf  this  pigment,  the  choroid  will  be  found,  if  previ- 
ously injected,  to  be  very  vascular  and  villous;  this,  the 
internal  layer,  which  by  dissection  can  be  separated  from 
the  external,  is  termed  membrana  Ruyschiana ;  the  ciliary  ar- 
teries supply  this  coat  with  blood,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
creting the  pigment,  which  has  the  effect  of  absorbing  all 
rays  of  light  which  strike  the  sides  of  the  retina ;  the  optic 
nerve  passes  through  a  round  opening  in  this  membrane, 
the  edges  of  which  are  not  connected  to  the  nerve;  this 
tunic  is  more  dense  anteriorly  than  posteriorly. 

The  Ciliary  Ligament  corresponds  to  the  junction  of  the 
iris  to  the  choroid,  and  of  the  cornea  to  the  sclerotic ;  it 
forms  a  ring  of  grey  colour,  about  two  lines  broad,  of  a 
soft  and  cellular  texture,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  a 
nervous  ganglion. 

The  Ciliary  Processes  are  sixty  or  seventy  small  triangu- 
lar folds  of  the  choroid  coat,  which  are  arranged  in  a  ra- 
diated manner  around  the  lens  on  the  forepnrt  of  the  vi- 
treous humour,  each  extends  inwards  and  backwards  from 
the  ciliary  ligament  as  far  as  the  border  of  the  lens ;  each 
of  these  processes,  as  well  as  the  interstices  between  them, 
are  covered  by  the  pigmentum  nigrum,  the  term  corona  ci* 
liaris  is  applied  to  this  part ;  the  anterior  edge  of  each  pro- 
cess is  connected  to  the  ciliary  ligament  and  iris,  the  pos- 
terior to  the  vitreoHS  humour,  and  the  internal  is  loose,  and 
forms  the  circumference  of  the  posterior  chamber  of  the 
eye. 

The  Iris  is  a  delicate  circular  membrane,  floating  in  the 
aqueous  humour  and  suspended  vertically  behind  the  cor- 
nea, so  as  to  divide  the  space  between  this  and  the  lens  into 
two  chambers,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  the  former  is 
the  larger  of  the  two ;  these  chambers  communicate  through 
the  central  aperture  in  the  iris,  the  pupil:  this  aperture  is  a 
little  nearer  its  nasal  than  its  temporal  side ;  the  external 
border  of  the  iris  is  fixed  to  the  ciliary  ligament,  its  poste- 
rior surface  is  also  in  part  attached  to  the  same  and  to  the 
ciliary  processes ;  this  surface  is  covered  by  pigment,  and  is 
named  uvea ;  the  anterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  fine 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  streaked  with  dif. 
ferent  coloured  lines,  some  of  which  take  a  radiated  course 
from  the  circumference  towards  the  pupil,  near  which  they 
cross,  divide,  and  unite  again,  and  appear  to  form  or  to  end 
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in  a  fhsciculus  of  circular  fibres,  which  }  iund  the  pupiU 
and  which  are  of  a  darker  tint. 

FThe  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  is  said  to  ezh>ait,  one  of  two  colors, 
lignt  blue  or  orange,  and  the  particular  hue  of  the  eye  varies,  accord* 
ing,  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  colors  predominates,  and  is  rone 
bined  with  the  darlier  color  of  the  pigment,  on  the  posterior  sur*  ice 
of  the  organ.] 

The  iris,  when  examined  with  a  magnifying  glass,  has  a 
villous  appearance ;  when  the  pigment  is  washed  off  the 
posterior  surface,  the  fibrous  structure  is  evident  there  also» 
and  bristles  may  even  be  passed  beneath  some  of  the  fasci- 
culi ;  the  iris  is  supplied  with  numerous  arteries  and  nerves; 
the  former  are  branches  of  the  long  and  anterior  ciliary, 
the  latter  are  derived  from  the  lenticular  ganglion,  and 
from  the  nascd  nerve ;  it  is  not  generally  agreed  on  wheth- 
er the  fibrous  appearance  of  the  iris  depends  on  the  pecu- 
liar arrangement  of  its  vessels  and  nerves,  or  whetner  it 
possesses  a  true  muscular  structure ;  its  functions  may  lead 
one  to  incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  as  the  pupil  has  the 
power  of  contracting  rapidly  when  a  strong  light  ap- 
proaches the  eye,  and  of  again  dilating  when  the  light  is 
weak ;  the  use,  therefore,  of  the  iris  is  to  regulate  the  Quan- 
tity of  light  which  is  to  enter  the  eye.  The  pupil  is  closed 
ill  the  foetus  by  a  delicate  but  vascular  membrane,  the 
memhrana  pupUUtris ;  this  membrane  is  ruptured  either  at, 
or  a  short  time  previous  to  birth. 

[This  membrane  does  not  disappear  until  some  days  after  birth  in 
certain  of  the  inferior  animals.] 

The  Retina  may  be  best  exposed  by  gently  tearing  off 
the  choroid,  (the  eye  being  held  under  water,)  and  then 
placing  an  inverted  glass  globe,  filled  with  clear  diluted 
spirits,  over  the  dissection  ;  the  retina  will  become  slight- 
ly opaque,  and  have  a  magnified  appearance.  The  optic 
nerve  having  pierced  the  choroid  coat  ends  in  this  thin  and 
delicate  membrane,  which  is  transparent  in  the  very  recent 
eye,  but  soon  becomes  opaaue  afler  death ;  the  retina  ex- 
tends around  the  sides  and  forepart  of  the  vitreous  humour 
without  adhering  to  it,  as  far  forwards  as  within  two  lines 
of  the  lens ;  here  the  nervous  matter  ends  by  an  abrupt 
line,  along  which  a  small  blood-vessel  runs.  The  retina 
is  divisible  Into  three  layers :  first,  lamina  serosa  ;  second, 
lamina  nervosa ;  and  third,  lamina  vasculosa.  The  exter- 
nal or  serous  layer  is  extremely  delicate,  it  may  be  separ- 
ated by  gentle  pressure  with  the  handle  of  the  knife  under 
water.  This  membrane  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Jacob.  The 
middle,  or  the  nervous  layer,  is  soft  and  grey,  and  continu. 
ous  with  the  optic  nerve;  the  internal  or  vascular  layer  is 
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rerj  delicate ;  it  lies  on  the  vitreous  humour,  and  Is 
tinued  on  its  forepart  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  where  It 
becomes  adherent  to  the  hyaloid  membrane.  Dissect  off 
the  posterior  half  of  the  retina  from  the  vitreous  humouFt 
or  cut  transversely  a  fresh  eye,  and  allow  the  humours  to 
fall  or  I,  then  look  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  retina, 
and  ^  e  may  observe  in  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve  a  small 
dark  point,  the  poms  opticus ;  this  is  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina,  which  then  spreads  its  branches  in  the  internal  layer 
of  the  retina ;  about  two  lines  externel  to  this,  and  in  the 
axis  of  the  eye,  is  a  small  yellow  or  orange  spot,  the  punc^ 
turn  aureum,  or  spot  of  SoBmmerring ;  the  retina  is  thrown 
into  folds  around  this ;  some  describe  a  perforation  and  de- 
ficicncy  of  the  retina  at  this  spot,  it  rather  appears,  how- 
ever, to  depend  on  some  peculiar  organization.  The  hu- 
mours of  the  eye  are  the  aqueous,  cystalline,  and  vitreous. 
The  aqueous  humour  is  perfectly  colourless,  about  five 

f  rains  in  quantity  ;  it  fills  the  anterior  and  posterior  cham- 
ers,  the  former  about  two  lines,  the  latter  about  half  a  line 
in  depth.  This  fluid  is  supposed  to  be  secreted  by  a  fine 
memorane,  which  is  continued  from  the  cornea  over  the 
iris,  and  through  its  pupillary  margin  to  its  posterior  sur- 
face ;  in  the  human  eye,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
any  such  membrane  through  this  extent  This  fluid  sup- 
ports the  cornea  and  the  ins,  the  latter  ccin  float  and  move 
freely  in  a  fluid  of  such  thin  consistence. 

[This  fluid  is  readily  regenerated  after  haying  been  lost,  as  in  the 
operation  for  cataract.] 

The  cystalline  humour  is  a  transparent  double  convex  lens, 
a  little  more  prominent  behind  than  before,  imbedded  in 
the  forepart  of  the  vitreous  humour  behind  the  anterior 
third  of  the  eye,  and  a  little  nearer  to  its  nasal  than  its 
temporal  side.  Its  axis  corresponds  to  that  of  the  pupil : 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  capsule,  which  is  thin  and  soft 
posteriorly,  but  anteriorly  dense,  and  peculiarly  clastic ;  a 
small  quantity  of  fluid  (liquor  Morgagni)  is  contained  be- 
tween the  lens  and  its  capsule ;  the  lens  is  retained  in  its 
place  by  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which  splits  into  two  la- 
minae at  its  border;  the^  laminae  pass,  one  before,  the 
other  behind  it,  and  become  connected  to  the  proper  cap- 
sule ;  a  small  triangular  canal  (canal  of  Petit)  is  enclosed 
between  these  layers,  the  base  is  formed  by  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  lens.  This  canal  is  intersected  by  fine  septa, 
it  therefore  presents  a  cellular  or  vesicular  appearance 
when  distended  bv  air  or  injection.  Some  describe  this 
canal  as  formed  by  the  divison  of  the  lamina  vasculosa 
into  two  layers.    The  lens  is  soil  and  pulpy  externally. 
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more  dense  towards  the  centre»  or  a  little  internal  to  that 
point;  maceration  or  boiling  causes  it  to  separate  into 
wedge  or  triangular  shaped  pieces,  the  apices  towards  the 
centre ;  each  piece  appears  composed  of  successive  plates, 
and  each  p|ate  has  a  fibrous  structure.  In  the  foetus  the 
lens  is  redaish  and  very  soft ;  in  the  adult  it  is  transparent, 
and  in  the  old  it  has  an  amber  or  yellowish  cast  towards 
the  centre:  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  receives 
some  fine  vessels  from  the  central  artery  of  the  retina* 
The  lens  refracts  the  rays  of  light,  and  causes  them  to 
converge  to  a  focus  on  the  retina. 

The  vitreous  hunumr  fills  the  two  posterior  thirds  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  it  is  thin  and  almost  watery,  but  being 
enclosed  in  a  fine  membrane,  it  has  a  gelatinous  consis- 
tence ;  this  membrane  is  called  hyaloid,  it  encloses  the  fluid, 
and  sends  processes  into  it,  so  as  to  divide  the  whole  mass 
into  numerous  cells,  which  communicate  so  freely  that  air 
injected  will  rapidl3r  distend  them  ;  or  if  one  or  two  open- 
ings be  made  in  this  capsule,  the  whole  of  the  fluid  will 
gradually  escape ;  anteriorly  the  crystalline  lens  is  con- 
nected to  this  humour  by  the  hyaloid  membrane  separating 
into  two  laminae ;  external  to  the  lens,  the  ciliary  process- 
es and  the  intervening  pigment  mark  it  in  a  striated  man- 
ner, like  the  disk  of  a  flower;  this  appearance,  there- 
fore, has  been  called  the  ciliary  disk,  or  corona  ciUaris : 
the  vitreous  humour  serves  to  support  and  expand  the  reti- 
na, and  the  other  tunics  of  the  eye,  also,  in  transmitting 
the  rays  of  light  from  the  lens,  it  prevents  their  too  rapid 
convergence,  and  thus  causes  an  image  of  larger  size  to  be 
painted  on  the  retina. 


SECTION  V. 

OF    THE    SKIN. 


The  integument  of  the  body  is  composed  of  one  continu- 
ed membrane,  which  is  ver3r  dense,  at  the  same  time  very 
extensible  ;  at  the  several  orifices,  it  is  continuous  with  the 
mucous  membranes,  a  vascular  line  alone  marks  the  dis- 
tinction between  them :  by  maceration  or  putrefaction  the 
skin  may  be  divided  into  three  laminae,  the  cuticle,  rete 
roucosum,  and  cutis  vera. 

The  eutide  or  epidermis  is  the  external  layer,  it  is  dry,  thin^ 
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and  transparent,  and  destitute  of  nerves  and  vesseb;  kU 
most  intimately  connected  to  the  cutis  by  numerous  fine 
hairs  which  pass  through  it,  also  by  the  several  exhalant 
and  absorbent  vessels  that  open  on  its  surface  by  very 
minute  pores ;  in  some  situations  it  is  very  dense  and  opaque 
as  in  the  hands  ond  feet;  it  is  continued  as  a  very  fine 
pellicle  into  the  different  orifices,  and  can  be  traced  for  a 
considerable  distance  on  the  mucous  membranes,  thus,  froui 
the  lips  it  extends  over  the  pharynx  and  along  the  OBsopha* 
gus  as  far  as  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  where  it 
terminates  in  a  fimbriated  margin ;  from  the  external  ear 
it  extends  alon^  the  meatus  externus,  and  covers  the  mem- 
brana  tympani;  inferiorly  also  it  is  continued  along  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  urethra,  vagina,  and  rectum;  the 
cuticle  serves  to  defend  certain  parts  of  the  body  from 
pressure,  to  protect  its  surface  from  contact,  and  to  prevent 
evaporation. 

The  rete  mucosum  is  a  very  thin,  soft,  vascular  lamina* 
adhering  to  the  cutis,  connected  to  it  by  vessels,  it  has  a 
villous  appearance,  and  is  tinged  with  a  mucous  fluid,  which 
presents  different  shades  of  colour  in  different  situations  and 
in  different  indrviduals ;  the  peculiar  complexion  or  colour 
of  the  body  depends  upon  this  secretion :  in  the  negro,  it 
is  very  thick  and  black,  while  the  cuticle  is  transparent* 
and  the  cutis  vascular  and  red  ;  some  anatomists  divide  the 
rete  mucosum  into  two,  and  some  even  into  thn-'C  or  four 
laminae. 

The  cutis  vera^  dermis^  or  chorion,  is  much  more  dense  than 
either  of  the  preceding  laminee,  it  is  very  tough  and  strong, 
in  some  situations  more  so  than  in  others ;  its  internal  sur- 
face is  cellular,  its  external  is  smooth  and  very  vascular, 
[and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  laminse,  under 
the  name  of  the  corpus  or  rete  vasculosum :]  it  is  also  highly 
sensible,  particularly  in  some  situations,  as  in  the  fingers 
and  toes,  where  numerous  nerves  are  distributed  to  it  in  the 
form  of  small  conical  or  oval  papilla) ;  these  are  very  dis- 
tinct at  the  end  of  each  finger,  they  are  very  vascular,  and 
into  each  a  nervous  filament  can  be  traced,  in  these  papil- 
lae the  sense  of  touch  more  particularly  resides.  Although 
this  sense  resides  more  exquisitely  in  these  particular  situa- 
tions, yet  many  other  parts  of  the  body  possess  more  or 
less  of  sensibility  to  the  contact  of  foreign  bodies,  as  well 
as  to  heat  and  cold :  the  skin  generally  is  endowed  with 
this  faculty,  also  the  voluntary  muscles,  the  mucous  sur- 
faces too,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  possess 
it,  and  some  as  the  conjunctiva,  the  membrane  of  the  nose, 
mouth,  fauces,  larynx,  &c  even  in  a  more  eminent  degree 
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than  the  sarfiice  of  the  body.;  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
rectum,  urethra,  vagina,  &c.  are  all  sensible  to  touch  as 
well  as  to  he^t  and  cold.  The  sense  of  touch,  as  possessed 
by  the  voluntary  muscles  and  by  the  interments  of  the 
trunk  and  extremities,  depends  on  the  posterior  or  the  gan- 
glionic roots  of  the  spinal  nerves;  that  of  the  head,  tace, 
eyes,  nose,  mouth,  &&  on  the  ganglionic  portion  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  cerebral  nerves,  and  mat  of  the  pharynx,  stomach, 
larynx,  d&c.  on  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  the  vagi;  the 
sensibility  of  the  genito-urinary  surfaces  most  probably 
depend  on  their  supplv  of  spinal  nerves.  How  far  the 
abdominal  mucous  surmce,  below  the  stomach,  enjoys  sen- 
sibility to  touch  is  uncertain,  most  probably  it  possesses  it 
only  m  a  very  faint  degree,  and  this  would  lead  to  the 
question,  are  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  sentient 
nerves!  The  greater  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal 
being  supplied  from  this  source,  and  not  being  endowed 
with  touch,  would  induce  us  to  give  a  negative  answer  to 
this  quere. 

The  cellular  membrane  is  connected  to  the  deep  surface  of 
the  cutis,  which  is  itself  cellular ;  the  sub-cutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue  is  considered  by  some  as  a  part  of  the  integu- 
ments, and  no  doubt  it  serves  as  an  additional  covering  to 
the  body ;  this  tissue  is,  however,  extensively  distributed 
throughout  the  system,  it  enters  into  the  composition  of 
every  solid,  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  osseous  and  muscular 
systems,  it  also  serves  to  connect  some  parts  together,  to 
separate  others,  and  to  confine  all  within  their  appointed 
limits.  In  some  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  those  ex- 
posed to  pressure,  the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane  are 
filled  with  adeps,*in  other  situations,  where  the  parts  are 
subject  to  motion,  the  cells  are  very  loose,  and  only  contain 
a  fine  serous  exhalation  as  in  the  eyelids  and  on  the  aspect 
of  expansion  of  the  joints ;  the  former  species  of  cellular 
membrane  has  been  named  adipose  membrane  [or  adipo-cel- 
lular  tissue,]  the  latter  reticular  membrane. 

[Or  0ero-eeIlular,  being  eo  named  from  tho  charactor  of  their  rcspec 
tive  secretions :  they  co-cxist  in  an  inverse  ratio,  and  the  former  does 
not  exist,  in  those  situations  where  the  presence  of  fat  would  interfere 
with  the  functions  of  the  organs,  as  in  the  eye  lids,  the  organs  of 
generation,  the  brain,  Slc] 

In  children  the  former  abounds  towards  the  surface  and 
is  in  small  quantity  in  the  cavities  ;  in  the  old,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  so  little  adcps  beneath  the  skin,  that  the  out- 
line of  the  muscles  can  be  seen,  and  the  vessels  and  other 
deeper  seated  parts  can  be  distincly  felt,  whereas  it  is  then 
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often  found,  even  in  emaciated  subjectai  in  large  quantity 
in  the  thoracic  and  ahdominal  cavities,  in  the  former  about 
the  heart,  in  the  latter  in  the  omentum,  around  the  Icidneya, 
die ;  there  is  never  any  adipose  matter  within  the  cranium 
at  any  age,  although  cellular  membrane  can  be  demonstra- 
ted even  in  the  tissue  of  the  brain. 


PART  III 


CHAPTER  I. 


ANATOMY  OF  THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM. 


iniDK&  THIS  BEAD  WK   MAT  CONSIDER    THE    ANATOMY    OF    THE    ASTI 

RIBS,  VEINS,   AND  LYMPHATICS. 


SECTION  I. 

ANATOMY     OF    THE   ARTERIES. 

The  principal  blood-vessels  have  been  already  described 
in  the  anatomy  of  the  different  regions ;  in  Uie  present 
section  the  arteries  shall  be  considered  in  a  systematic 
manner,  commencing  with  the  aorta,  and  tracing  its  branch- 
es through  all  parts  of  the  body. 

AoRTA  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  lefl  ventricle,  op- 
posite the  fourth  or  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  (see  page  73,)  as- 
cends obliquely  forwards  and  to  the  right  side,  then  turns 
backwards  and  to  the  lefl,  and  then  descends  along  the 
dorsal  vertebra; ;  it  thus  forms  the  arch  which  terminates  on 
the  lefl  side  of  the  fourth  vertebra :  the  thoracic  aorta  de- 
scends alone  the  lefl  side  of  the  remaining  dorsal  vertebne, 
inclining  a  little  to  their  forepart  inferiorlv,  and  passes  be- 
tween the  crura  of  the  diaphragm :  the  abdominal  aorta  de- 
scends on  the  lumbar  vertebne,  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fiflh, 
where  it  divides  into  the  two  common  iliac  arteries.  The 
aorta  is  at  first  covered  by  the  pericardium  and  the  pulmo- 
nary artery ;  as  it  ascends  it  lies  between  this  vessel  and 
the  vena  cava ;  the  arch  lies  on  the  trachea  a  little  above 
its  division,  and  on  the  bodies  of  the  second  and  third  ver- 
tebrse.  In  the  posterior  mediastinum  the  aorta  descends  on 
the  lefl  of  the  thoracic  duct  and  vena  azy^os,  and  rather 
behind  the  oesophagus.    Id  the  abdomen  it  lies  between  the 
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crura  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  psoee  muscles,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  vena  cava  and  behina  the  vena  porta*  the  pan* 
creas  and  the  (^ritonceum. 

[Varietiet.  The  aoita  Bomctimes  carves  to  the  ripht  instead  of  to 
the  left,  and  this  anomaly  may  or  may  not  coexist  with  a  transposi- 
tion of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  The  aorta  has  been  seen 
to  arise  by  a  single  tnmk,  which  soon  dividing,  one  branch  paused  in 
front  of  the  trachea,  the  other  behind  it ;  both  then  miiting  to  fbrm 
the  descending  aorta.  The  aorta  in  many  of  the  inferior  mammalia, 
immediately  after  its  origin,  bifm-cates,  so  as  to  form  an  asoending 
and  a  descending  trunk,  the  former  of  which  fives  off  the  branches 
to  the  head,  neck,  and  superior  extremities,  while  the  latter  supplies 
the  thorax,  abdomino.peIvic  cavity,  and  inferior  extremities. 

This  variety  is  peculiar  to  mammalia  with  long  necks,  and  has 
been  seen  in  the  human  subject.  The  amta  has  been  seen  to  divide 
into  two  trunks  directly  at  its  origin,  its  orifice  being  large  and  pre. 
■enting  five  semilunar  valves  ;  Uie  two  trunks  curved  upwards  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  meeting  above,  joined  to  form  the  dcscendiDg^ 
aorta ;  each  trunk  gave  off  three  branches,  the  subclavian,  the  exter- 
nal, and  the  internal  carotids.  The  sweep  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
differs  in  different  subjects,  being  in  some  the  arc  of  a  small  and  in 
others  of  a  large  circle.  This  artery  usually  enters  the  abdomen,  op. 
poflite  the  body  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  lerminales  by  hi. 
furcating  over  the  inter.vertebral  substance  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lumbar  vertcbrse  :  this  however  may  take  place,  cither  above  or 
below  the  point  designated.  In  addition  to  the  anomalies  of  the  aorti 
itself  there  are  no  less  than  twenty. five  well  authenticated  varieties 
m  the  origins  of  the  branches  coming  off  from  its  arch;  the  descrip. 
tion  and  delineation  of  which  arc  given  by  Tiedemann,  and  after  him* 
but  in  a  smaller  and  more  accessible  form  by  Knox.  Most  of  these 
varieties  will  be  referred  to,  in  the  description  of  tho  individual  ves. 
sels ;  many  of  them  are  analogous  to  the  natural  arrangement,  in  in- 
ferior  animab.  These  anomalies  may  be  arranged  under  the  three 
heads,  of  community  of  origin,  of  multiplicity  of  origin,  and  of  trana. 
position  of  origin. 

The  number  of  branches  coming  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta* 
varies  from  two  to  six,  but  is  most  commonly  three,  being  those 
named  below,  except  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart,  which  are 
not  usually  described  as  branches  from  the  arch.  The  two  varieties 
most  frequently  met  with  are,  first,  that  in  which  the  arteria  innomi. 
nata,  and  tho  left  carotid  artery  arise  by  a  short  common  trunk ;  and 
second,  that  in  which  the  lefl  vertebral  artery  arises  directly  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  between  the  roots  uf  the  left  carotid  and  subclaviaa 
arteries.  There  are  in  the  college  museum  preparations  of  many  of 
the  arterial  varieties;  several  valuable  preparations  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  private  collection  of  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post,  of  this  city.] 

From  the  arch  of  the  aorta  five  arteries  arise,  the  right  and 
left  coronary,  the  innomiiiata,  the  leA  carotid,  and  leA  sub* 
ciavian. 

The  right  and  left  coronary  arteries  arise  above  two  of  the 
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sigmoid  valves ;  the  right  proceeds  along  the  base  towards 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  divides  into  several  long  branch- 
es, which  supply  the  paHetes  of  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle,  and  communicate  with  the  left  coronary:  the 
left  descends  obliquely  alone  the  left  side  of  the  heart  sup- 
plying the  parietes  of  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  and 
communicating  with  the  former  around  the  base  and  apex 
of  the  heart. 

[  Varieties,  The  coronary  arteries  aometiroes  arise  by  a  largre  com. 
inon  trunk  which  soon  bifurcates;  sometimes  there  are  tJtueo  and 
even  four  of  these  arteries,  arising  separately.] 

The  arteria  innominaia  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
arch,  ascends  obliquely  to  the  right  side,  m  front  of  the 
trachea,  and  behind  the  sterno-thyroid  muscle,  and  the  lefl 
vena  innominata  ;  opposite  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle 
it  divides  into  the  right  subclavian  and  right  carotid  ar- 
teries. 

[Varietiet.  This  artery  though  usually  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  is  occasionally  two  inches  long.  It  is  some, 
times  double,  that  is.  there  are  two  trunks,  coming  oft  from  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  which  bifurcate  so  as  to  form  the  subclavian,  and  com. 
mon  carotid  arteries,  of  both  sides.  This  artery,  also  called  the 
brachio-cephalic,  is  sometimes  entirely  wanting,  the  subclavian  and 
common  carotid  of  the  right  side  arismg  separately  from  the  arch  of 
the  aorta.  Small  branches  sometimes  arise  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  or  from  the  arteria  innominata,  to  be  distributed  upon  the 
thymus  body  and  muscles,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  ;  the  inferior 
thyroid,  and  the  internal  mammair  artery  also  sometimes  arise  from 
one  or  the  other  of  the  above  mentioned  trunks.  The  arteria  innomi. 
nata  has  been  ligatured  by  Dr.  Mott,  but  the  patient  died  of  secon. 
dary  hemorrhage  afler  the  lapse  of  three  weeks.] 

The  right  and  left  \common  or  jnimit\ve\car(aid  arteries ;  the 
right  arises  from  the  arteria  mnominata,  the  left  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta;  these  vessels  ascend  obliquely  outwards 
as  high  as  the  os  hyoides,  opposite  which  each  divides  into 
the  internal  and  external ;  in  this  course  they  are  covered 
inferiorly  by  the  sterno-mastoid,  hyoid,  and  thyroid,  and 
omo-hyoid  muscles  ;  and  superiorly,  only  by  the  skin,  pla- 
tysma,  and  fascia ;  the  left  is  also  covered  inferiorly  by  the 
sternum  and  the  vena  innominata,  and  at  its  origin  differs 
from  the  rieht  in  lying  on  the  trachea,  thoracic  duct  and 
OBsophagus,  but  after  this  both  ascend  in  front  of  the  lon- 
gus  colli  and  rectus  capitis  muscles,  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery,  and  the  recurrent  and  sympathetic  nerviis,  and  are 
enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  cellular  membrane,  along  with  and 
to  the  tracheal  side  of  the  vagus  nerve  and  the  internal  Ju- 
gular vein. 

[Farieticf.    The  right  oommoii  carotid  is  shorter  than  the  left,  by 
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the  len^  of  the  innominata,  the  two  are  however  equal  in  ealibra^ 
and  their  calibre  is  proportionabljr  greater  in  man  than  in  the  inferior 
animaU,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  greater  de\  ekvpnient  of  tbe 
cerebrum  in  the  former.  These  vessels  sometimes  result  from  tbe 
bifurcation  of  two  brachio-cepbalic  arteries,  and  at  other  times  they 
arise  by  a  common  trunk,  which  comes  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
and  soon  bifurcates ;  in  this  case  both  subclavians  arise  directly  from 
the  arch,  one  on  each  side  of  the  carotid  trunk  or  else  both  of  them 
to  the  left  of  that  trunk ;  in  other  cases  both  carotids  arise  directly 
from  the  arch  between  the  two  subclavians,  or  to  tlie  right  of  them« 
or  even  alternating  with  them.  Again,  the  two  carotids,  arise  from 
a  trunk  common  to  them,  and  the  left  subclavian ;  and  lastly,  though 
most  rarely,  there  is  no  common  carotid  artery,  but  the  aorta  being 
double,  the  external  and  internal  carotids,  arise  directly  from  its  two 
trunks.  The  led  carotid  artery  not  unfrequently  arises  from  tha 
arleria  innominata*  Usually,  no  branches  are  given  off  by  the  conn, 
mon  carotid,  previous  to  its  bifurcation  yet  this  sometimes  happens  ; 
thus  the  inferior  thyroid,  a  supernumerary  thyroid  called  middle,  the 
internal  mammary,  a  thymus  artery,  have  all  been  observed  coming 
off  from  this  trunk,  and  I  have  several  times  seen  one  or  more  smaU 
branches  distributed  upon  the  stemo-cleido-qaastoid  muscle,  from 
which  circumstance  they  might  be  called  the  ttemo-mastoid  arteries. 
The  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid,  is  not  invariable,  it 
usually  is  opposite  the  upper  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  but  I  liave 
a  preparation,  taken  from  a  female,  about  twenty.five  years  of  age, 
in  whom  the  bifurcation  on  the  left  side  took  place  oppostte  the  infe- 
rior edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  on  the  right  side,  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  same  cartilage :  in  fact  the  bifurcation  may  take  place 
at  almost  any  point,  between  the  origin  of  the  artery,  and  its  usual 
termination.] 

The  external  carotid  artery  ascends  obliquely  backwards 
to  the  forepart  of  the  meatus  auditorius,  covered  by  tbe 
skin,  platysma,  and  fascia,  also  by  the  lingual  nerve,  and 
digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  the  parotid  gland  and 
portiodura  nerve :  it  lies  superficial  to  the  internal  carotid, 
stylo-pharyngeus,  and  stylo-glossus  muscles,  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve,  and  part  of  the  parotid  gland ;  it  gives 
off  the  following  arteries,  anteriorly,  the  superior  thyroid« 
lineual,  and  labial ;  posteriorly,  the  muscular,  auricular, 
and  occipital ;  superiorly,  the  pharyngeal,  transverse  fa- 
cial, temporal,  and  internal  maxillary. 

[Variety,  Phis  artery  may  arise  directly  from  the  aorta,  it  is 
smaller  than  the  internal  carotid  in  the  adult,  and  much  smaller  in 
the  child,  and  is  situated  rather  at  the  internal  edge  of  that  artery 
near  its  origin  ;  it  may  come  off  from  the  common  carotid,  at  any 
point  between  the  origin  of  that  vessel,  and  the  superior  margin  of 
tiie  thyroid  cartilage.] 

The  superior  thyroid  artery  arises  opposite  the  cornu  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  descends  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards 
beneath  the  sterDo-thyroid*  and  omo-hvoid  muscles,  and 
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sends  off  the  following  branches : — ^first*  the  mperficia^  dis- 
tributed to  the  integuments  and  superficial  muscles ;  se- 
cond, the  laryngeal^  accompcmying  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  between  the  os  hyoides  and  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
distributed  to  the  muscles  and  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx ;  third,  hyoidean^  small  and  irregular,  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  os  hyoides  and  adjacent  muscles ;  and  fourth, 
superior  thyroU  is  distributed  to  the  thyroid  body. 

[Varieties.  This  artery  is  not  unfrequently  double,  it  may  arise 
directly  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid,  or  fairly  from  the 
common  carotid  itself;  from  either  point  it  may  arise  singly,  or  in 
common  with  the  lingual  artery  and  in  like  manner  from  its  normal 
point  of  origin ;  the  Jarynj^eal  artery  sometimes  arises  directly  from 
the  common  carotid,  and  sometimes  from  the  lingual  artery.] 

The  lingual  artery  arises  immediately  above  the  preced- 
ing, it  ascends  tortuously  and  obliquely  forwards  and  in* 
wards,  above  the  os  hyoides  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  be- 
tween the  hyo  and  the  genio-hyo-e;lossi  muscles,  and  then 
runs  horizontally  forwards  towards  the  tip  of  the  tongue ; 
it  gives  off  the  following  branches,  first,  hyoidean^  small  and 
irregular ;  second,  dorsalis  linguae,  which  ascends  to  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue,  and  is  lost  on  the  mucous  membrane, 
near  its  base,  also  on  the  velum  and  fauces;  third,  subliiu 
gual,  passes  forwards  and  outwards  to  the  sublingual  gland, 
mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth ; 
and  fourth,  ranine^  which  continues  along  the  lingualis 
muscle  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

[  Varieties,  This  artery  may  arise  by  a  common  trunk,  with  either 
the  superior  thyroid,  or  the  facial  artery ;  or  it  may  be  a  branch  of 
the  former.  The  dorsal  artery  of  the  tongue  sometimes  arises  from 
the  superior  thyroid;  and  the  sublingual  arteiy,  by  a  trunk  common 
to  itself  and  the  submental,  from  &o  facial  or  labial  artery.  The 
branches  of  the  lingual  artery  do  not  anastomose  freely  across  the 
median  line,  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  that  organ. J 

The  labial  [or  f acidly]  or  external  maxillary  artery  arises  op- 
posite the  OS  hyoides,  ascends  obliq^uely  forwards  behind  the 
digastric  and  between  the  submaxillary  ^land  and  the  base 
of  the  jaw,  turns  round  the  latter  anterior  to  the  masseter 
muscle,  and  then  ascends  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards 
towards  the  side  of  the  nose ;  in  the  neck  it  gives  off,  first, 
inferior  palatinff  which  ascends  along  the  side  of  the  phar- 
ynx, and  supplies  the  velum  and  the  amygdala;  the  branch 
to  the  latter  oAen  arises  distinctly ;  second,  glandular  to  the 
sub.maxillary  glnnd  and  adjoining  lymphatic  ganglia; 
third,  submental  runs  along  the  myio-hyoid  muscle  to  the 
chin,  and  supplies  the  surrounding  muscles.  On  the  face 
it  gives  of^  fourth,  inferior  labial  to  the  muscle  and  integu 
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ments  between  the  lip  and  the  chin ;  fifth,  the  Merior  _ 
iuperior  coronary,  these  run  alone  the  border  of  the  lips 
close  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  directly  join  those  from 
the  opposite  side ;  sixth,  lateralis  nasi  to  the  muscles  and 
skin  on  the  side  and  dorsum  of  the  nose ;  and  seventh,  on- 
gtUaris,  which  communicates  with  the  ophthalmic. 

[Varietiet,  This  artery  sometimes  arises  by  a  common  tmnk  with 
the  lingual;  that  of  one  side  is  very  large,  while  that  of  the  other  side 
is  very  small;  it  terminates  in  the  inferior  or  superior  coronary  arteiy, 
or  the  lateralis  nasi,  or  it  may  be  prolonged  so  as  to  form  the  frontal 
artery.  The  inferior  labial,  and  inferior  coronary  arteries  are  in  in. 
verse  ratio  to  each  other  as  to  size,  one  of  them  being  sometimes 
very  small,  in  which  case  the  other  is  proportionably  larger  than 
usual.] 

The  muscular  artery  descends  obliquely  backwards,  di- 
vides into  several  branches  which  are  principally  distri- 
buted to  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  to  the  surrounding 
cellular  tissue  and  ganglia. 

The  occipital  artery  arises  opposite  the  labial,  ascends  ob- 
liquely backwards  behind  the  digastric  muscle,  then  curves 
horizontally  backwards  between  the  mastoid  process  and 
the  atlas,  and  near  the  mesial  line  it  ascends  on  the  oqpi- 
put ;  it  gives  off  several  muscular  branches,  some  to  tne 
mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles,  several  to  the  deep  muscles 
on  the  side  and  back  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  occiput  it  di- 
vides into  tortuous  branches,  which  ascend  in  different  di- 
rections in  the  scalp,  and  inosculate  with  the  different  ar- 
teries in  that  region. 

[Varieties.  This  artery  sometimes  arises  by  a  common  trunk  with 
the  posterior  auricular,  or  it  may  arise  from  the  internal  carotid ;  it 
sometimes  gives  ofT  the  stylo.mastoid  artery,  which  is  normally  a 
branch  of  the  auricular,  and  enters  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  to  be 
distributed  upon  the  internal  ear.] 

The  posterior  auricular  artery  arises  above,  often  in  com- 
mon with  the  occipital ;  it  ascends  behind  the  parotid  and 
between  the  meatus  auditorius  and  the  mastoid  process ; 
it  divides  into  several  branches  which  are  lost  in  the  inte- 
£:umcnts  of  the  ear  and  in  the  scalp. 

[  Variety.  This  artery  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  the  posterior 
branch  of  the  superficial  temporal  artery  on  the  side  of  the  bead.] 

The  inferior  or  ascending  pharijngeal  artery  arises  near  the 
division  of  the  common  carotid,  ascends  vertically  to  the 
base  of  the  skull,  and  sends  off  several  pharyngeal  and 
palatine  branches,  and  ends  in  a  small  branch  [the  poste- 
rior meningeal]  that  passes  through  the  foramen  lacerum 
posterius,  and  supplies  the  dura  mater  at  the  base  of  the 
cranium. 
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[Vmietieg,  Thw  artery  is  sometimes  double,  it  may  arise  froia 
the  external  carotid  as  usual,  from  the  angle  of  bifurcation  of  the 
common  carotid,  from  the  internal  carotid,  from  the  occipital,  or  from 
the  superior  thyroid  artery.] 

The  transverse  artery  of  the  face  arises  from  the  carotid  in 
the  parotid  gland,  accompanies  the  duct  of  Stenoi  and  is 
distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integuments  of  the  face,  and 
joins  the  branches  of  the  facial  artery. 

[  Variety,  This  artery  it  often  a  branch  of  the  temporal,  and  its 
calibre  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  the  facial,  the  place  of  which  it 
someiiracs  supplies  upon  the  upper  lip  and  nose.] 

The  temporal  artery  ascends  through  the  parotid  gland  be* 
tween  the  meatus  auditorius  and  the  articulation  of  the 
maxilla,  behind  the  zygoma,  and  divides  on  the  temporal 
fascia  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  branch ;  it  gives  off, 
1st,  branches  to  the  gkmd;  2nd»  anterior  auricular;  drd«  the 
middle  temporal;  this  pierces  the  fascia  and  is  distributed  to 
the  temporal  muscle ;  4th,  the  anterior  or /ron^a/ supplies  the 
skin  and  muscles  of  the  forehead,  and  joins  the  ascending 
branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery ;  5th,  posterior  temporal 
bends  backwards  and  upwards  in  the  scalp  and  inosculates 
tvith  the  occipital  and  auricular  arteries. 

The  internal  maxillary  artery  ascends  obliquely  forwards . 
behind  the  neck  of  the  maxilla,  between  the  pterygoid 
muscles,  then  between  the  external  pterygoid  ana  the  tem- 
poral muscle ;  it  then  bends  down  mto  the  pteryeo-maxil- 
lary  fossa  ;  it  gives  off  the  following  branches,  1st,  while 
internal  to  the  neck  of  the  maxilla,  the  middle  artery  of  the 
dura  mater;  this  ascends  to  the  base  of  the  cranium,  passes 
through  the  spinous  hole  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  then  runs 
outwards  and  forwards,  and  again  ascends  alohg  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  pa- 
rietal, which  bone  it  erooves  very  deeply  ;  it  then  ascends 
between  this  bone  and  the  dura  mater,  divides  into  several 
branches,  which  ascend  obliquely  backwards,  and  are  lost 
in  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater ;  2nd,  the  inferior  dental 
arises  opposite  the  last,  descends  obliauely  forwards  be- 
tween the  bone  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  enters  the 
dental  foramen,  and  proceeds  beneath  the  teeth,  to  the  roots 
of  which  it  sends  very  small  arteries,  and  through  the  men- 
tal hole  it  sends  a  small  branch  to  the  muscles  and  mucous 
membrane,  and  to  inosculate  with  branches  of  the  labial 
artery ;  between  the  pterygoid  muscles  it  sends  off;  3rd, 
the  deep  temporal  branches,  one  posterior,  the  other  anterior ; 
these  supply  the  muscles  and  ascend  close  to  the  bone ;  4th, 
masseteric;  5th,  pterygoid;  6th,  buccal,  to  the  buccinator 
muscle,  the  fat  and  integuments  of  the  cheek ;  7th,  superior 
denial^  which  winds  round  the  maxillary  tuberosity  and 


•ends  bmiclies  into  Uie  altvoli  and  to  the  gams;  in  Ao 
spbeoo-nHLuUaiy  foasa  it  fives  off;  8tli«  b^rm^mkitai,  whidi 
pasRS  along  the  canal  of  that  name*  is  distributed  to  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  and  communicales  with  the  arteries  of 
that  region ;  9tb,  nasal  passes  inwards  through  the  spheno- 
palatine bole,  and  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane 
on  the  spongy  bones  and  on  the  septum ;  10th,  the  smperior 
palatine  descends  along  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  muscles  and  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  palate,  principally  to  the  hard  palate ;  11th,  the  vidian  ; 
this  is  a  small  branch  which  passes  backwards,  and  takes 
the  course  of  the  first  part  of  the  vidian  nerre ;  these  ter- 
minating branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  are  en- 
tangled with  the  divisions  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve. 

[Th«  extensive  distribation  of  the  internal  maiiUuy  utery  may  be 
■oen  by  the  following  enameration  of  the  organs  supplied  by  it :  vis. 
the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  bones,  and  the  corresponding  teeth, 
the  muscles  of  mastication,  the  palatine  arches,  the  soft  palate,  and 
the  pharynx ;  the  nasal  cavities,  the  internal  ear,  the  muscles  and  in. 
teguments  of  the  face,  and  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  the  durm 
mater.] 

The  internal  carotid  artery  ascends  along  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn and  the  side  of  the  pharynx  from  the  common  caro- 
tid, posterior  and  external  to  the  external  carotid,  behind 
the  digastric  and  styloid  muscles,  internal  to  the  jugular 
vein  and  anterior  to  the  vagus  and  sympathetic  nerves,  to 
the  foramen  caroticum  in  the  petrous  bone ;  it  then  bends 
tortuously  forwards,  upwards,  and  inwards,  through  the 
carotid  canal  accompanied  by  the  superior  branches  of  the 
sympathetic,  enters  the  cavernous  sinus,  through  which  it 
makes  two  remarkable  turns  internal  to  the  sixth  pair  of 
nerves,  and  arriving  at  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  it  bends 
upwards  and  backwards,  and  a  little  outwards,  and  oppo- 
site the  internal  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  it  di- 
vides into  its  three  terminating  branches,  it  first  gives  off 
the  ophthalmic  artery :  in  the  neck,  and  in  the  carotid  canal, 
it  sends  small  and  unimportant  branches  to  the  surround- 
ing parts. 

[Variety.  This  artery,  though  rarely,  may  arise  directly  from  the 
aorta,  as  when  the  lultcr  verael  is  double.  The  calibre  of  this  artery 
is  in  direct  ratio  with  the  development  of  the  cerebrum,  and  in  the 
animal  scale,  it  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  external  carotid,  as  the 
development  of  the  brain  is  to  that  of  the  face.] 

The  ophthalmic  artery  arises  close  to  the  anterior  clinoid 
process,  passes  forward  through  the  optic  foramen,  below 
the  optic  nerve  and  external  to  it;  m  the  orbit  it  rises 
above  this  nerve  and  twines  round  it  to  the  inner  side  of 
this  cavity,  along  which  it  passes  to  the  inner  can  thus 
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where  it  terminates ;  while  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic 
nerve  it  sends  off,  1st,  centralis  retiruct  which  is  very  small* 
pierces  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  andjpa^es  along  the 
centre  of  the  latter,  into  the  eye,  where  it  divides  into  deli- 
cate ramifications ;  these  spread  alone  the  internal  layer 
of  the  retina,  and  one  or  two  pierce  the  vitreous  humour, 
and  extend  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens ;  2nd,  the  lachrymal 

f>asses  alone  the  external  rectus  muscle,  and  supplies  the 
achrymal  gland,  and  the  external  part  of  the  palpebree: 
while  above  the  optic  nerve  it  gives  off;  3rd,  the  supra» 
orbital^  which  passes  forwards  along  the  levator  palpebree, 
and  through  the  superciliary  notch,  supplies  the  muscles 
and  integuments  of  the  eyebrow,  and  ascending  on  the 
forehead,  divides  into  several  branches,  which  are  distri- 
buted to  the  scalp,  and  communicate  with  the  temporal  and 
occipital  arteries ;  4th,  the  posterior  ciliary^  ten  or  twelve  in 
number,  very  small,  surround  the  optic  nerve,  and  pierce 
the  back  part  of  the  sclerotic;  pass  between  it  and  the 
choroid,  and  are  distributed  to  t^e  latter ;  some  of  their 
branches  continue  as  far  as  the  ciliary  processes  and  the 
iris ;  5th,  long  ciliary,  one  on  each  side  ;  they  pass  horizon- 
tally forwards,  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  mem- 
branes,  as  far  as  the  ciliary  circle ;  here  they  divide,  and 
form  a  circular  inosculation  round  the  circumference  of  the 
iris,  from  this  several  branches  radiate  inwards,  and  again 
unite  in  a  circle  near  the  pupil ;  6th,  muscular  arteries,  to 
the  different  muscles  in  tne  orbit ;  7th,  ethmoidal^  passes 
through  the  posterior  orbital  foramen  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  the  ethmoid  cells;  8th,  superior  and  irrferior  palpe* 
braU  to  the  palpebral,  caruncula,  conjunctiva,  and  lachry- 
mal sac  ;  9th,  nasal,  passes  beneath  the  trochlea,  along  the 
side  of  the  nose,  and  inosculates  with  the  labial  artery ; 
lOih,  frontal,  ascends  to  the  eyebrow  and  forehead. 

The  posterior  communicating  artery  arises  from  the  carotid, 
opposite  the  ophthalmic ;  passes  backwards  and  inwards, 
external  to  the  corpora  mamillaria,  and  joins  thyosterior 
cerebral  artery ;  this  artery  forms  the  lateral  pRi  of  the 
circle  of  Willis ;  it  sends  several  branches  to  the  surround- 
ing pia  mater. 

[  Variety,  This  artery  w  sometimes  the  larfrest  branch  of  the  in. 
tenial  carotid,  and  then  forms  tlie  principal  origin  of  the  posterkM 
cerebral  artery.] 

The  anterior  cerebral  artery,  or  arteria  eallosa,  passes  for- 
wards and  inwards  above  the  optic  nerve;  anastomoses 
with  the  opposite,  by  a  short  transverse  branch,  (the  ante- 
rior communicatine  artery,)  it  then  bends  upwards  and 
backwards  round  ue  corpus  cailosunii  on  which  it  termi- 
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nates  by  dividing  into  branches  for  the  corresponding  he* 

misphere  of  the  cerebrum. 

[Variety.  The  anterior  commanicating  artery,  is  asually  of  large 
calibre,  and  from  one  to  two  lines  in  length,  but  sometimes  it  is  so 
short,  that  the  two  anterior  cerebral  arteries  appear  to  be  confounded 
at  that  point ;  at  other  times  its  place  is  supplied  by  two  smaller  ar. 
teries.] 

The  middle  cerebral  artery,  very  large,  passes  outwards  in 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  divides  into  two  tortuous  branch- 
es, which  supply  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  ce- 
rebrum.   (See  page  291.) 

The  subclavian  arteries;  the  right  arises  from  the  arteria 
innominata,  and  proceeds  nearly  transversely  outwards, 
between  the  scaleni  muscles,  then  obliquely  downwards 
and  outwards  behind  the  clavicle ;  it  is  covered  at  first  bjr 
the  sterno-mastoid,  hyoid,  and  thyroid  muscles ;  by  the  in- 
ternal jugular  vein,  the  vagus,  and  branches  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  ;  next,  by  the  phrenic  nerve  and  anterior  sea- 
lenus  muscle,  and  externally  only  by  the  skin,  platysma, 
and  fascia  ;  it  first  passes  over  the  recurrent  nerve,  the  lon- 
gus  colli  muscle,  and  sympathetic  nerve ;  next,  the  pleura 
and  middle  scalenus  muscle,  and  lastly,  the  first  rib.  The 
left  subclavian  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  ascends  nearly  vertically  out  of  the  chest;  then 
turns  outwards  and  downwards  between  the  scaleni  mus- 
cles, and  over  the  first  rib ;  in  the  chest  this  artery  lies  very 
deep,  and  is  covered  by  the  pleura  and  the  lung,  also  by 
the  vena  innominata,  the  vagus,  the  sternum,  and  the  mus- 
cles attached  to  it ;  it  lies  near  the  vertebrse,  along  the  side 
of  the  oesophagus  and  thoracic  duct ;  in  the  rest  of  ita 
course,  its  relations  arc  similar  to  those  of  the  right ;  each 
sends  off  the  following  branches,  vertebral,  thyroid  axis, 
internal  mammary,  superior  intercostal,  and^deep  cervical. 

[Varieties,  Both  subclavian  arteries  sometimes  arise  directly  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  one  on  either  side  of  the  carotids,  both  to  the 
left  of  thf^arotids,  or  alteriiatinjor  with  the  carotids ;  the  left  sabcla- 
▼ian  may  arise  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  left  carotid,  forming  a 
left  arteria  innominata ;  the  right  subclavian  sometimes  arises  from 
the  left  extremity  of  the  arch,  even  as  low  as  the  fourth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, and  then  turning  to  the  right,  parses  behind  the  oesophagus  or 
between  it  and  the  trachea,  or  even  in  front  of  the  latter :  the  right 
subclavian,  is  somotimos  the  second  branch  from  the  arch,  and  passes 
behind  the  carotid  of  the  same  side ;  the  left  subclavian  sometimca 
arines  by  a  trunk  common  to  itself  and  both  of  the  carotids.] 

The  vertebral  artery  arises  from  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  subclavian  :  ascends  behind  the  inferior  thyroid  ar- 
tery, enters  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the 
fiflh  or  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  and  ascends  th.'ough  the 
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■Gveral  foramioa  in  the  superior  vertebrse  as  high  as  the 
second;  it  then  bends  backwards  and  outwards;  passes 
through  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas ; 
it  then  turns  backwards  aud  inwards,  round  the  articula- 
tion of  this  vertebra  with  the  condyle,  and  pierces  the  dura 
mater;  it  then  ascends  obliquely  inwards  and  forwards 
between  the  olivary  and  pyramidal  bodies,  and  at  the  low- 
er edge  of  the  pons  it  unites  with  the  opposite,  to  form  the 
basilar  artery;  in  this  course  it  gives  small  branches  to 
the  spinal  nerves  and  to  the  inter- vertebral  muscles ;  at  the 
foramen  magnum  it  gives  off,  first  and  second,  the  posterior 
and  anterior  spinal  arteries^  which  descend  all  along  the  spi- 
nal cord ;  third,  the  inferior  cerebaUar  artery  oflen  arises 
from  the  basilar ;  it  runs  tortuously  around  the  medulla 
oblongata,  below  the  vagus,  and  sends  its  numerous  branch- 
es to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

[  Varieties,  The  two  Tertebral  arteries  aometiraes  difier  very  roach 
in  their  calibre,  that  of  the  left  side  being  more  frequently  the  largest ; 
these  arteries  usually  enter  the  transverse  foramina  of  the  sixth  cervir 
cal  vertebne,  but  they  may  enter  those  of  the  ii(Ui,  fourth,  third,  or 
second.  The  left  Tertebral  artery  seems  most  subject  to  anomdies 
of  which  the  most  frequent  is  its  origin  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
between  the  left  carotid  and  the  left  subclavian ;  it  may  also  arise 
from  the  arch  at  the  left  of  the  subclavian ;  or  by  two  roots,  one  com. 
ing  off*  from  the  aorta,  as  m  the  first  variety,  the  other  from  the  left 
subclavian,  and  the  two  uniting  at  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra;  or 
again,  both  roots  may  arise  from  the  subclavian.  Both  vertebral  ar- 
teries  sometimes  arise  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  their  relations  to 
the  other  brandies  varying  in  different  subjects.  The  right  vertebral 
artery  sometimes  arises  from  the  angle  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  arteria 
innominata.  The  anterior  spirtal  arteries  unite  soon  after  their  origin 
to  form  a  single  trunk,  which  \s  continued  down  the  spinal  canal.] 

The  basilar  artery,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  two 
vertebrals,  it  a.scends  in  the  median  groove  on  the  pons 
Varolii,  sends  small  branches  to  the  surrounding  mem- 
brane, and  at  the  upper  ed^  of  that  body  it  divides  into 
four  branches,  two  for  each  side,  first,  the  superior  cerebellar 
artery,  passes  outwards  and  backwards,  to  the  upper  sur- 
face of^  each  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  on  which  it 
spreads  its  branches ;  second,  the  posterior  cerebral  artery, 
this  receives  the  posterior  branch  of  the  internal  carotid, 
bends  backwards  and  outwards,  and  spreads  its  ramifica- 
tions on  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 
(See  pa^e  351.) 

The  thyroid  axis,  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian close  to  the  scalenus  and  phrenic  nerve,  it  imme- 
diately divides  into  the  four  following  branches: — First, 
the  inferior  thyroid^  ascends  tortuously  behind  the  common 
carotidt  then  bends  downwards  and  inwardsi,  sends  branch- 
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es  to  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  &c^  and  is  distributed  to  the 
thyroid  gland,  in  which  it  inosculates  with  the  superior 
thyroid,  and  with  the  arteries  of  the  opposite  side ;  second 
the  ctscending  cervical  ascends  along  and  is  distributed  to  the 
anterior  scalenus,  longus  colli,  and  rectus  capitis  amicus 
major  muscles ;  third,  supra-scapular  runs  obliquely  out- 
wards and  downwards  beneath  the  clavicle,  passes  above 
the  notch  in  the  superior  costa  of  the  scapula,  supplies  the 
supra-spinatus  muscle,  and  descends  beneath  the  acromion 
process  to  the  infra-spinatus  and  teres  minor  muscles ; 
fourth,  iransversalis  colli  ascends  obliquely  outwards  round 
the  scalcni  muscles,  and  beneath  the  trapezius,  it  divides 
into  branches,  one,  the  cervicalis  superfictalis^  supplies  the 
superficial  muscles  on  the  side  and  back  part  of  tne  neck ; 
the  other,  the  posterior  scapular  artery,  descends  beneath  the 
lavator  ane:uli  scapulee,  and  the  rhomboid  muscles  along 
the  base  of  the  scapula  as  far  as  the  inferior  angle,  where 
it  inosculates  with  the  subscapular  artery ;  the  posterior 
\rtery  of  the  scapula,  as  also  the  supra-scapular  in  many 
.  ubjects,  arise  distinctly  from  the  subclavian  artery. 

[Varieties.  The  inferior  thyroid  artery  may  arise  sinjrly,  or  by  a 
urunk  common  to  itself  and  the  snpra-scapular,  or  the  transversalii 
colli,  or  the  internal  mammary  ;  it  may  arise  from  the  common  cara. 
tid  ;  from  the  artcria  iimominaia,  or  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  either 
between  the  innominala  and  the  left  carotid,  or  the  left  carotid  and 
subclavian  of  the  same  side.  When  arising  from  either  of  the  three 
last  points,  it  Is  sometimes  called  the  middle  thyroid,  and  the  usual 
inferior  thyroids  if  existing^,  are  but  small  branches,  often  not  distri- 
buted at  all  upon  the  thyroid  body.  Sometimes  there  are  two  infe. 
rior  thyroid  arteries  upon  the  one  side  or  the  other,  one  arisingr  as 
usual,  the  other  from  the  common  carotid ;  occasionally  this  artery 
arises  on  one  side  only,  and  bifurcates  to  form  the  right  and  left  thy. 
roids.  The  eupra-ecapular  artery  sometimes  arises  in  common  with 
the  inferior  thyroid  alone,  or  that  and  the  transversalis  colli,  or  soooe. 
times  even  in  common  with  the  internal  mammary ;  it  may  arise  di-* 
rcctly  from  the  subclavian  itself,  or  even  from  the  axillary  artery  ;  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  not  so  much  exposed  in  ligaturing  tiie  subclavian 
behind  the  clavicle.  The  transversalis  colli  arises  at  different  poiota, 
either  to  the  inside  of  the  scaleni  muscles,  between  them,  or  more 
frequently  on  their  outer  side ;  it  may  arise  in  common  with  tlie  in. 
ferior  tliyroid,  or  the  supra-scapulnr.] 

The  internal  mammary  artery  arises  opposite  the  thyroid 
axis,  it  descends  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  betweea 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  and  the  pleura,  as  far  as  the  ensi- 
form  cartila^  it  gives  branches  to  the  pleura,  pericardiunot 
and  mediastmum,  a  long  branch  to  the  diaphragm,  which 
accompanies  the  phrenic  nerve,  also  intercostal  branches^ 
which  mosculate  with  the  aortic  intercostals ;  it  terminates 
bj  sending  branches  to  the  diaphragm,  and  to  the  abdo* 
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minal  muscles,  the  latter  inosculate  with  the  epigastric  ar- 
tery. 

[Varietie9,  This  artery  on  the  right  nde,  has  been  seen  to  arise 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  from  the  arteria  innominata,  it  also 
someiimes  arises  in  common  with  the  inferior  thyroid.] 

The  superior  intercostal  artery  arises  between  the  scaleni, 
deecends  behind  the  pleura^  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  first 
and  second  ribs,  and  supplies  the  two  first  pair  of  intercos- 
tal muscles. 

The  cervicalis  profunda  arises  opposite  the  last,  ascends 
obliquely  backwards  and  outwards,  between  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae,  and 
ascending  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  supplies  the  complexus 
and  the  other  deep  muscles  in  that  region,  and  inosculates 
with  the  descending  branches  of  the  occipital  artery. 

[Variety,  This  artery  sometimes  arises  in  common  with  the  supe- 
rior intercostal.  Cruveilhier  says,  that  it  invariably  passes  backwards 
between  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  and 
the  first  rib,  and  not  as  described  above.] 

The  axilliary  artery  descends  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
first  rib,  obliquely  outwards  to  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  muscle,  it  is  covered  by  the  integuments,  and  at  first 
by  the  external  border  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  lower 
down  by  the  great  and  lesser  pectoral,  and  still  lower  down 
by  the  tendon  of  the  ereat  pectoral  only ;  it  passes  over 
the  first  intercostal,  and  serratus  magnus  muscles,  the  bra- 
chial plexus,  Vhe  subscapular,  and  the  tendons  of  the  latis- 
simus dorsi  and  teres  major  muscles ;  the  axillary  vein  de- 
scends along  its  inner  and  anterior  part,  and  the  brachial 
plexus  lies  posterior  and  external  to  it ;  it  sends  off  the 
lollowing  arteries,  the  thoracica  acromialis,  the  superior  and 
long  thoracic,  the  subscapular,  the  posterior  and  anterior 
circumfiex. 

[Varietiet.  The  anomalies  of  this  artery  principally  affect  the 
ori^n  of  the  ulna,  the  radial,  and  the  interosseous  arteries ;  the  first 
of  these  is  the  one  most  commonly  arisingr  from  the  axillary,  but 
sometimes  all  these  come  oflf  from  it  simultaneously.  This  artery 
sometimes  divides  into  two  branches  of  equal  size,  of  which  one  is 
muscular,  and  crives  oflf  some  of  the  branches  usually  comingr  from 
the  axillary,  while  the  other  is  the  brachial  artery.  It  sometimes 
bifurcates  so  as  to  form  two  brachial  arteries  which  re.unite  low  down 
upon  the  arm  ] 

The  acromial  thoracic  artery  arises  from  the  front  of  the 
axillary  below  the  subclavian  muscle,  above  the  lesser  pec- 
toral, and  opposite  the  fissure  between  the  great  pectoral 
and  deltoid  muscles;  it  divides  into  several  branches, 
which  pass  some  to  the  pectoral  muscles,  others  to  the 
acromion  process,  deltoid  muscle,  and  integuments  of  the 
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shoulder  and  ann,  one  long  branch  accompanies  the  cepba 
lie  vein,  [Ihe  deltoid  artery.] 

The  superior  thoracic  artery  arises  a  little  below  the  pre- 
ceding, sometimes  in  common  with  it,  it  passes  forwards 
and  inwards,  and  divides  into  branches  which  supply  the 
cellular  membrane  and  ganglia  in  the  axilla,  the  pectoral 
muscles,  the  breast,  and  the  integuments. 

The  long  thoracic  artery  arises  below  the  lesser  pectoral, 
descends  obliquely  forwards,  along  the  side  of  the  chestt 
parallel  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  great  pectoral,  to  which 
It  sends  some  branches,  it  terminates  in  the  intercostal  mus- 
cles and  integuments,  and  inosculates  with  the  internal 
mammary  and  the  intercostal  arteries. 

[Varietie9.  This  artery  ■ometimea  arises  in  common  with  the 
two  last,  sometimes  in  common  with  the  subscapular,  whose  place  it 
m  part  supplies  in  other  cases.] 

The  subscapular  artery  arises  opposite  to  and  descends 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  subscapular  muscle,  and  soon 
divides  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  branch ;  the  former 
continues  to  descend  along  the  back  part  of  the  axilla,  and 
supplies  the  subscapular,  serratus  magnus,  and  latissimus 
dorsi  muscles ;  the  latter  passes  backwards  round  the  infe> 
rior  costa  of  the  scapula,  behind  the  long  tendon  of  the 
triceps ;  and  above  the  latissimus  and  teres  major  muscles, 
it  is  distributed  on  the  dorsum  of  the  s(*.apula  to  the  infra* 
spinatus  and  teres  minor  muscles,  and  inosculates  with  the 
supra-scapular  artery. 

[Varieties.  This  artery  may  arise  in  common  with  the  circnro. 
6ex,  the  lon^  thoracic  or  the  superior  profound  artery,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter case  is  as  large  or  even  larger  than  the  brachial.] 

The  posterior  circumflex  artery  arises  below  the  last,  some- 
times in  common  with  it,  it  passes  out  of  the  axilla  between 
the  long  tendon  of  the  triceps  and  the  humerus,  turns  round 
this  bone  between  it  and  the  deltoid  muscle,  to  which  last 
it  sends  numerous  branches. 

The  anterior  circumflex  artery  is  smaller  than  the  prece- 
ding, and  arises  either  from  it  or  from  the  axillary;  it 
passes  outwards  round  the  anterior  part  of  the  humerus, 
oeneath  the  deltoid,  coraco-brachialis,  and  biceps;  to  these 
muscles  it  sends  its  branches ;  it  also  sends  one  long  branch 
along  the  bicipital  groove  to  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
shoulder  joint 

The  brachial  artery  descends  oblitjuely  outwards  to  the 
bend  of  the  elbow,  where  it  divides  mto  the  radial  and  ul- 
nar arteries ;  it  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  brachial  aponeu- 
rosis, and  inferiorly  by  the  fascia  of  the  biceps,  and  the 
median  basilic  vein ;  it  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  coraco- 
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brachialis  and  biceps,  and  passes  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  triceps,  the  coraco-brach talis,  and  the  brachialis  anti- 
cus ;  it  is  accomnanied  by  a  vein  on  cither  side,  also  by  the 
median  nerve,  which  above  lies  to  its  outer,  and  below  to  its 
inner  side,  it  passes  superficial  to  the  artery  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  arm ;  in  addition  to  several  muscular  branches 
it  sends  off  the  superior  and  inferior  profunda,  and  the 
anastomotica. 

[V€ariette9.  The  anomalies  of  this  artery  aa  of  the  axillary,  have 
reference  principally  to  the  high  origin  of  the  radial  or  uhiar  arteries. 
This  high  bifurcation  of  the  brachial  artery  may  take  place  at  any 
point  between  the  azHla  and  the  bend  of  the  elbow :  the  interosseoos 
artery  may  alno  arise  from  the  brachial.  The  high  oriffin  of  the 
ulna,  is  most  commonly  from  the  axillary  artery,  and  that  of  the 
radial  from  the  brachial  artery,  and  in  either  case  the  branch  is  more 
superficial  in  its  course  than  when  coming  off  at  the  usual  point : 
these  high  origins  may  occur  in  both  arms,  but  they  appear  to  be 
most  common  in  the  right  arm. .  The  brachial  artery  is  sometimes 
double,  that  is  the  azillarv  bifurcates,  and  the  two  trunks  thus  formed 
descend  to  the  bend  of  tne  elbow,  and  reuniting  form  a  short  trunk 
which  then  gives  off  the  ulna  and  radial.  In  the  private  museum 
of  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post  of  this  city,  there  is  a  remarkable  variety  of 
this  artery,  on  the  left  side :  **  lust  below  the  axilla  it  gives  off  a 
branch,  which  runs  superficially  down  the  anterior  surface  of  the  arm, 
and  a  little  below  the  elbow,  joins  the  trunk  of  the  radial  artery,  which 
bends  abruptly  forward  to  receive  it.**  These  varieties  of  the  brachial 
artery  should  be  borne  in  mind,  even  in  the  common  operation  of 
venesection,  as  in  these  cases  there  is  danger  of  producing  a  tranmatio 
aneurism,  which  accident  has  occurred.] 

The  superior  prcfunda  arises  below  the  teres  major,  ac- 
companies  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  obliauely  downwards 
and  outwards,  between  the  three  heads  of  the  triceps,  and 
in  the  musculo-spiral  groove  of  the  humerus;  it  divides 
into  two  lar^  branches,  one  descends  in  the  triceps  to  the 
olecranon,  the  other  accompanies  the  radial  nerve  to  the 
outer  condyle,  and  communicates  with  the  radial  recurrent 
artery. 

[VarietUg,  This  artery  mav  arise  from  the  subscapular  or  either 
of  the  circumflex  branches  of  the  axillary  artery :  it  sometimes  gives 
off  the  next  artery.] 

The  inferior  profunda  arises  opposite  the  tendon  of  the 
coraco-brachialis,  descends  on  tne  surface  of  the  triceps, 
alon^  with  the  ulnar  nerve,  to  the  inner  condyle,  and  com- 
municates with  the  ulnar  recurrent 

The  anastomotica  arises  about  two  inches  above  the  joint, 
passes  inwards,  supplying  the  adjacent  muscles,  and  inos- 
culating with  the  preceding  and  with  the  ulnar  recurrent 
arteries. 


[VmUif.    Tbii  ntoy 
•aperior  profooda.] 

lo  the  triangular  hollow  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  Ae 
brachial  artery  divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar. 

The  ulnar  artery  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  it  descends 
along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore  arm  to  the  palm  of  the  hand* 
covered  superiorly  by  the  superficial  flexors  and  prona- 
tors, and  by  the  median  nerve ;  inferiorly  by  the  skm  and 
fSucia,  overlapped,  however,  by  the  tendons  oi  the  flexor 
digitorum  sublimis  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  between  which 
it  descends  to  the  wrist ;  it  passes  over  the  brachialis  an- 
ticus,  flexor  profundus,  pronator  quadratus,  the  annular  li- 
gament of  the  carpus,  and  the  flexor  tendons  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand ;  it  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  and  by  the 
ulnar  nerve,  the  latter  descends  along  its  ulnar  side ;  it 
nves  ofli  first,  the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent^  which  ascends 
in  front  of  the  inner  condyle,  on  the  brachialis  anticus, 
and  inosculates  with  the  anastomotica ;  second,  \\xevosterior 
ulnar  recurrent,  large  and  tortuous,  ascends  behind  the  in- 
ner condyle,  along  with  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  anastomotica  and  inferior  profunda  arteries ;  third, 
inter-osseal  artery,  passes  backwards  and  divides  into  an  an- 
terior and  posterior  branch  ;  the  anterior  inter-osseal  artery 
descends  along  the  forepart  of  the  inter-osseal  membrane, 
beneath  the  oeep  flexors,  pierces  that  membrane  near  the 
pronator  quadratus,  and  descends  on  the  back  part  of  the 
carpus,  and  is  distributed  to  the  carpal  bones,  and  to  the 
sheaths  of  the  extensor  tendons ;  the  posterior  inter-osseal 
artery  passes  backwards  beneath  the  anconseus,  and  de- 
scends along  the  back  of  the  fore  arm,  sending  its  branches 
to  the  extensor  muscles ;  this  artery  superiorly  sends  a  very 
large  recurrent  branch  in  the  anconseus  muscle  to  the  ole- 
cranon, to  communicate  with  the  superior  profunda ;  fourth, 
muscular  branches  to  the  two  layers  of  flexor  muscles,  and 
to  the  skin  ;  fifth,  dorsalis  carpi  ulnaris  turns  round  the  lower 
end  of  the  ulna,  and  spreads  its  branches  on  the  back  part 
of  the  wrist  and  hand  ;  sixth,  superficial  palmar,  forms  the 
palmar  arch,  bends  obliquely  across  the  palm  of  the  hand 
towards  the  thumb,  and  inosculates  with  branches  of  the 
radial  artery ;  seventh,  ramus  profundus,  passes  beneath  the 
flexor  tendons,  across  the  fifth  and  fourth  metacarpal  bones, 
and  joins  the  deep  palmar  branch  of  the  radial  artery,  and 
thus  completes  the  deep  palmar  arch ;  from  the  superficial 
arch  long  digital  brancnes  pass,  these  divide  and  supply 
the  opposite  sides  of  all  the  fingers,  except  the  radial  side 
of  the  index  finger  and  the  thumb. 

[FfTMlit*.  Thete  may  be  airmnged  noder  two  heads :  fint,  Tari». 
liM  in  the  origin  and  ooone  of  the  ulnar  artery  itaeU^  and  aeoondly. 
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yarietiet  in  the  origin  and  distribution  of  its  branchci.  Finit,  the 
ulnar  artery  may  ariae  from  the  brachial,  but  thia  is  rare;  the 
point  at  which  it  comes  off  ia  usually  about  two  inches  above  the 
oend  of  the  elbow ;  it  much  more  frequently  arises  from  the  axilla- 
ry ;  in  either  of  the  above  canes  after  reaching  the,,bend  of  the  eU 
btow,  it  may  take  the  usual  course,  but  most  commouly  it  is  super, 
ficial  in  its  whole  extent,  being  placed  either  beneath  the  fascia  of 
the  arm  and  fore  arm,  or  between  it  and  the  integuments.  When 
the  ulnar  artery  arises  from  the  axillary,  there  is  sometimes  a  large 
anastomotic  trunk  between  it  and  the  brachial  artery.  This  artery 
may  arise  at  the  usual  point,  but  run  superficially  down  the  fore  arm. 
Secondly,  varieties  of  the  branches:  the  interos9eal  artery  may  ariita 
from  the  radial,  brachial,  or  even^ axillary  arteries;  it  also  sometimes 
supplies  the  place  of  the  radial  artery,  which  is  in  that  case  very 
small.  Its  recurrent  branch  sometimes  arises  directly  from  the  in. 
teroeseal,  and  perforates  the  interosseal  ligament  at  a  different  point 
from  the  parent  trunk. 

Not  unfrequently  a  branch  arises  either  from  the  interosseal  or  the 
ulnar  artery,  which  follows  the  course  of  the  median  nerve,  passing 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand  either  before  or  behind  the  annular  liga. 
nient :  from  its  relation  to  the  median  nerve,  this  artery  has  been 
culled  by  T.edemann  and  Cruveilhier,  the  median  artery.  It  is  often 
as  large  as  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  and  sometimes  even  it  is 
yery  large,  and  supplies  the  place  of  tliose  arteries  which  are  then 
in  a  rudimentary  state.  It  sometimes  arises  from  the  brachial  artery 
Its  termination  varies  very  mu(!h;  in  some  cases  it  runs  into  the 
superficial  palmer  arch,  in  others  it  unites  with  the  radial  artery  to 
supply  the  radial  half  of  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  and  in  still  other 
cases,  it  takes  the  place  of  the  radial,  and  supplies  the  radial  half  of 
the  hand,  while  the  ulnar  artery  supplies  the  ulnar  half.  A  know, 
ledge  of  this  artery  is  very  important  in  a  surgical  point  of  view. 
There  is  great  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  tlie  superHcial  palmar 
arch  and  the  terminal  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery.  This  artery  is 
usually  distributed  to  both  sides  of  the  little,  ring,  and  middle  fingers, 
and  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore  finger ;  sometimes,  however,  it  ik 
distributed  to  the  ulnar  half  of  the  hand  only,  while  the  radial  halt 
is  supplied  by  the  radial  or  the  median  artery ;  in  other  cases,  the 
ulnar  artery  supplies  both  sides  of  the  thumb,  and  all  the  fingers; 
sometimes  the  superficial  palmar  arch  is  not  joined  by  the  supei^cial 
volar  artery;  at  other  times  there  is  no  arch.  There  may  be  no 
anastomotic  branch  between  the  ulnar  and  the  radial  or  median,  or 
there  may  be  one  just  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  annular  ligamenL 
The  digital  arterie*  sometimes  arise  from  the  deep  palmar  arch,  of 
which  there  is  a  preparation  in  the  valuable  private  collection  of  Dr. 
Jl.  Kearny  Rodgers,  if  this  city,  the  whole  of  which  collection  has 
been  deposited  by  him  in  the  College  Museum.] 

The  radial  artery  continues  in  the  direction  of  the  brach- 
ial artery ;  it  passes  along  the  radial  side  of  the  fore  arm 
to  the  wrist,  turns  round  tne  external  lateral  ligament  of 
this  joint,  then  passes  forwards  between  the  heads  of  the 
two  first  metacarpal  bones  into  the  palm  of  the  hand*  and 
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terminates  in  three  branches ;  in  the  fore  arm  it  is  cohered 
by  the  skin  and  fascia  only,  lies  between  the  supinator 
lon^us  externally,  and  the  pronator  teres,  and  flexor  carpi 
radialis  internally;  it  passes  over  the  bicefn,  supinator 
brevis,  pronator  teres,  flexor  digitorum  sublimis,  flexor  pol- 
licis,  and  pronator  quadratus ;  it  is  accompanied  by  two 
veins,  and  the  radial  nerve  is  to  its  external  side  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fore  arm ;  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist  it  is  co- 
vered by  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  and  on  the 
back  of  the  hand  by  the  skin  and  fascia ;  it  gives  ofl*,  first. 
radial  recurrent^  large  and  tortuous,  bends  outwards  and 
upwards  along  the  supinators  and  extensors,  to  which  it 
sends  several  branches,  and  inosculates  with  the  superior 
profunda  ;  second,  muscular  branches  to  the  flexors  and  su- 
pinators ;  third,  superjicialis  voice  passes  over  the  annular 
ligament  of  the  carpus,  supplies  the  small  muscles  of  the 
thumb,  and  inosculates  witn  the  ulnar  artery ;  fourth,  <ter- 
salis  carpi  radialis ;  fifth,  dorsales  pollicis^  these  branches  are 
distributed  as  their  names  imply  ;  sixth,  radialis  indicis,  runs 
along  the  radial  side  of  the  fore  finger ;  seventh,  maena  poU 
lids  runs  along  the  first  metacarpal  bone,  and  divides  into 
two  branches,  which  pass  along  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
thumb  to  its  last  phalanx ;  eighth,  palmaris  profunda  passes 
across  the  metacarpal  bones,  joins  the  deep  branch  of  the 
ulnar,  and  thus  forms  the  deep  palmar  arch,  from  which 
several  branches  proceed  to  the  inter-osseal  muscles,  and 
to  the  bones  and  ligaments  of  the  metacarpus. 

[Varietiea,  This  artery  may  ariRC  from  tiie  axillary,  but  it  comes 
off  much  more  frequently  from  the  brachial  ;  it  is  sometimes  yrery 
small,  and  its  place  is  then  supplied  by  the  median  artery.  The  ra. 
dial  artery  of  one  side  may  be  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  other 
side.  When  this  artery  arises  high  up,  its  entire  course  is  usually 
superficial.  Sometimes  this  artery,  about  the  middle  of  the  fore  arm, 
crosses  over  its  outer  ed^res  superficial  to  the  supinator  lougus  and 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  wrist  and  thumb,  and  descends  rather  on 
the  back  of  the  fore  arm,  while  the  superficiaiis  vol®  is  continued  in 
the  usual  course  of  the' parent  trunk.  The  superjicialis  voUb  is  some, 
times  very  large,  and  forms  apart  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch  ;  in 
other  cases  it  is  small,  and  may  not  even  join  the  arch.  The  other 
varieties  of  the  radial  artery  have  been  sufficiently  referred  to  above.] 

The  THORACIC  AORTA  gives  off  the  bronchial,  oesophageal, 
and  intercostal  arteries. 

The  bronchial  arteries  are  two  or  three  in  number,  they 
arise  from  the  fore  part  of  the  aorta,  below  the  arch  ;  they 
pass  to  either  side,  enter  the  back  part  of  the  root  of  each 
lung,  and  are  lost  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  these  organs; 
these  arteries  sometimes  arise  from  the  intercostal,  they 
are  very  irregular  in  number  and  size. 
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l^Varietin,  There  are  scyroetimei  as  many  ••  four  of  theee  ar- 
tenes,  and  they  arise  separately,  or  by  a  oommon  trunk ;  thoee  of 
the  right  tide  are  tl»e  largest,  which  accords  with  the  greater  volume 
of  the  right  lung.  A  bronchial  artery  is  souietimes  found  to  arise  frcMii 
the  subclavian,  the  internal  mammary,  the  first,  second,  or  third  in- 
tercostal,  or  even  the  inferior  thyroid  artery.] 

The  oMophageal  arteries  are  also  irregular,  generally  three 
or  four  in  number ;  they  arise  from  different  parts  of  the 
aorta,  send  branches  to  the  mediastinum  and  CBsophagus ; 
on  the  latter  some  ascend,  others  descend ;  the  former  inos- 
culate with  the  cervical  arteries,  the  latter  with  the  abdomi- 
nal 

[Variety,  There  are  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  of  these  arte. 
ries.] 

The  intercostal  arteries^  in  general  ten  on  the  leA,  nine  on 
the  right  side,  the  superior  intercostal  on  the  right  side 
being  larger  than  that  on  the  left ;  they  arise  from  the 
back  part  of  the  aorta,  pass  obliquely  outwards  behind  the 
pleura,  and  enter  the  intercostal  spaces,  run  along  the 
lower  edge  of  each  rib  between  the  layers  of  muscles,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  chest  divide  into  an  inferior  and 
superior  branch ;  the  former,  smaller,  runs  along  the  supe* 
rior  border  of  the  lower  rib ;  the  latter  continues  in  the 
groove  in  the  upper ;  they  both  supply  the  intercostal  mus- 
cles, and  send  branches  through  these  to  the  pleura  and  to 
the  superficial  muscles  of  the  chest ;  they  inosculate  with 
the  internal  mammary  and  with  the  thoracic  arteries.  Each 
intercostal  artery,  before  it  enters  the  intercostal  space, 
sends  a  large  branch  backwards  between  the  transverse 
processes  of^the  vertebrae  to  the  muscles  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  trunk,  these  dorsal  branches  of  the  intercostal  ar- 
teries also  send  small  branches  through  the  inter- vertebral 
holes  along  the  spinal  nerves  to  the  medulla  spinalis. 

The  Abdominal  Aorta  sends  off  the  following  branches ; 
the  phrenic,  coeliac  axis,  superior  mesenteric,  mferior  me- 
senteric, renal,  supra-renal,  spermatic,  lumbar,  and  middle 
sacral. 

The  phrenic  arteries  arise  in  common,  or  near  each  other, 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  aorta ;  they  both  send  branches 
to  the  supra-renal  capsules,  and  to  the  crura  of  the  dia- 
phragm ;  the  right  ascends  behind  the  vena  cava ;  the  heft 
behind  the  cesopha^s ;  on  the  diaphragm  each  divides  in- 
to an  external  and  mternal  branch ;  the  former  passes  to- 
wards the  circumference  of  the  muscle,  and  inosculates 
with  the  internal  mammary  and  the  inferior  intercostals ; 
the  latter  encircles  the  central  tendon,  communicates  with 
its  fellow,  and  with  the  phrenic  branches  of  the  mammary. 
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[Vttnetie9,  Theie  arteries  are  ■ometiines  three  and  four  in  nam. 
ber,  and  they  may  arue  from  the  ccsliao  artery,  or  one  of  its  branches ; 
frequently  one  artery  arises  thus,  while  the  other  comes  off  as  usual 
Crem  the  aorta.  One  or  more  of  them  may  arise  from  the  gastric, 
renal,  or  even  the  first  lumbar  artery.  The  gastric  and  phrenic  ar- 
teries may  form  a  common  trunk.] 

The  oBliac  axis  arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the  aorta  op* 
posite  the  last  dorsal  vertebra ;  it  soon  divides  into  three 
branches,  first,  the  gastric  artery  ascends  obliquely  to  the 
left  side,  to  the  cardiac  orifice  [of  the  stomach,]  to  which 
and  to  the  oesophagus  it  sends  several  branches ;  it  then 
bends  alon^  the  lesser  curvature  towards  th£  right  side  be- 
tween the  laminse  of  the  lesser  omentum,  and  inosculates 
with  the  superior  pyloric  artery ;  it  sends  its  branches  to 
the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  stomach  ;  second, 
hepatic  artery  ascends  obliquely  towards  the  rieht  side,  in 
front  and  to  the  left  side  of  the  vena  porta  and  ductus  cho- 
ledochus,  and  in  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver  divides 
into  right  and  Icfl  hepatic  arteries;  in  this  course  it  gives 
off  the  suverior  pyloric,  which  passes  along  the  upper  surface 
of  the  pj^lorus  and  joins  the  gastric  artery ;  and  the  gastro^ 
duodenalis  which  descends  between  the  pylorus  and  the 
duodenum  ;  this  gives  off  inferior  pyloric  branches,  and  di- 
vides into  the  pancreatico-duodenalis  and  gastro^iploica  dex 
tra :  the  former  takes  a  curved  course  between  tne  duode- 
num and  the  pancreas,  sending  branches  to  each,  and  in- 
osculates with  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  ;  the  latter 
turns  forwards,  and  to  the  left  side  along  the  great  curva- 
ture of  the  stomach,  between  it  and  the  laminse  of  the  great 
omentum,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  stomach,  it  sends  nu- 
merous branches,  and  inosculates  with  the  gastro-epiploi- 
ca  sinistra,  a  branch  of  the  splenic  artery ;  the  right  and 
lefl  hepatic  arteries  then  separate  and  plunge  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver,  accompanying  the  branches  of  the  vena 
porta :  the  right  hepatic  is  the  larger,  and  before  it  enters 
the  gland  it  gives  off  the  cystic  artery  which  supplies  the 
parietes  of  the  gall-bladder ;  third,  the  splenic  artery  is  the 
longest  branch  of  the  cosliac  axis ;  it  passes  backwards 
and  to  the  lefl  side  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  pancreas, 
to  which  it  sends  several  branches :  near  the  spleen  it  gives 
off  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra;  this  bends  forwards,  and  to 
the  right  side  along  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and 
between  the  laminte  of  the  great  omentum,  it  inosculates 
with  the  corresponding  branch  from  the  hepatic  artery ; 
the  splenic  next  sends  off  the  vasa  brevia,  five  or  six  small 
branches  which  pass  to  the  great  end  of  the  stomach,  and 
inosculate  with  the  proper  gastric  arteries;  the  splenic 
artery  then  divides  into  several  branches,  which  enter  the 
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toramina  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  spleen,  and  ramify 
through  its  spongy  substcuice. 

[Varietie9,  The  gtutrie  mrtery  sometiiifta  gives  off  one  of  the  be. 
petic  arteries,  and  aometiraes  the  left  phrenic  artery.  The  kepatie 
artery  aometimes,  though  rarely,  corneal  off  separately  from  the  aorta. 
It  may  also  arise  from  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  lliere  are 
sometimes  two  hepatic  arteries ;  one,  the  left,  arising  from  the  gas- 
trie,  and  the  other  from  the  superior  mesenteric;  and  sometimes 
there  is  a  third  coming  off  from  the  ccBliac.  Sometimes  when  the 
hepatic  artery  is  derived  from  the  superior  mesenteric,  the  right  got* 
tro^piploic  branch  is  given  off  by  the  ccBliac.  The  left  gUMtro^epu 
vloic  artery  and  the  vasa  brevia  ofiejk  come  off  from  the  terminal 
branches  instead  of  the  trunk  of  the  splenic  artery.] 

The  superior  mesenteric  artery  arises  a  little  below  the  ccb- 
liac,  descends  obliquely  forwards  and  to  the  left  behind 
the  pancreas,  and  over  the  duodenum ;  it  then  passes  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  and  takes  an  arched 
course  towards  the  right  iliac  fossa ;  from  its  concave  side 
arise  three  branches,  the  Ueo-colicy  right  colic^  and  middle  co- 
lie ;  these  three  branches  proceed  ^tween  the  laminas  of 
the  meso-colon  to  the  large  intestine,  each  divides  into  two 
branches  which  unite  with  those  on  either  side,  and  form 
arches,  from  the  convexities  of  which  branches  arise,  some 
of  which  subdivide  and  unite  again  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first  branches;  near  the  intestine  straight  branches 
proceed  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surface,  and  supply 
the  muscular  and  mucous  coats ;  from  the  convex  siae  of 
the  mesenteric  artery  eighteen  or  twenty  branches  arise, 
these  proceed  between  the  laminae  of  the  mesentery,  di- 
vide, and  form  arches,  from  which  new  branches  arise, 
these  again  divide,  and  again  unite  in  an  arched  manner ; 
these  divisions  and  subsequent  inosculations  occur  three 
or  four  times  before  the  arteries  arrive  at  the  intestine; 
near  the  latter  each  branch  divides  into  two,  which  proceed 
in  a  direct  course,  one  on  the  anterior,  the  other  on  the 
pasterior  surface  of  the  intestine,  and  are  distributed  prin- 
cipally to  the  mucous  membrane. 

[Varieties,  This  artery  sometimes,  though  rarely,  arises  by  a 
common  trunk  with  the  cceliac.  I  have  seen  this  variety  but  once. 
The  three  branches  given  off  from  the  concavity  of  the  artery  do 
not  often  arise  separately,  but  by  two  roots,  one  of  which  bifurcates 
to  form  the  ileccolic  and  right  colic  arteries.  The  anastomosis  be. 
tween  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries  is  sometimes  en- 
tirely wanting.] 

The  inferior  mesenteric  artery  arises  about  two  inches  be- 
low the  preceding ;  it  descends  towards  the  left  iliac  fossa 
and  divides  into  three  branches,  left  colic,  sigmoid,  and 
sujierior  hsmorrhoidal ;  the  left  colic  ascends  in  the  left  me- 
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to-coloa  anastcinoses  with  the  middle  colic  hranch  of  the 
superior  mesenteric,  and  supplies  the  left  part  of  the  colon ; 
the  sigmoid  artery  is  distributed  to  the  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon ;  the  superior  hicmorrhoidal  descends  alonp:  the 
back  part  of  the  rectum,  supplies  the  coats  of  this  mte^- 
tioe,  and  inosculates  with  the  middle  and  inferior  hoemor- 
rhoidal  arteries. 

The  reruil  arteries  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  aorta,  be- 
tween the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries;  the 
rieht  is  longer  than  the  left ;  it  passes  across  the  spine 
behind  the  vena  cava :  both  pass  behind  their  correspond- 
ing vein,  and  divide  near  the  kidney  into  five  or  six 
branches,  which  ramify  through  the  substance  of  this 
gland. 

[Varieties,  These  arteries  are  more  frequently  the  sabject  of  ano. 
malies,  than  almost  any  others  in  the  body.  Sometimes  there  is  more 
than  one  on  each  side,  or  one  on  one  side,  and  two  or  more  on  the  other. 
"Diey  may  arise  from  the  aorta  lower  down  than  usual,  or  they  may 
arise  from  the  primitive  or  internal  iliac  arteries,  in  which  cases,  there 
is^nerallya  corresponding  transpositiun  of  the  kidneys  into  the  iliao 
foasn.or  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  Cruveilhier  has  seen  two  renal  ar. 
teries  gomg  to  the  kidney  in  the  pelvis,  one  arising  from  the  aorta 
opposite  the  inferior  mesenteric,  the  other  from  thft  angle  of  bifurca. 
tion.  The  two  renal  arteries  may  arise  by  a  common  trunk  from  the 
front  of  the  aorta;  or  again  there  may  be  but  one  renal  artery, 
there  being  but  one  kidney,  and  that  of  unusual  size,  as  in  a  prepa. 
tion  belonging  to  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post.  Tiedemann  represents  a  kid. 
ney  having  three  arteries,  one  of  which  arises  from  the  aorta  as 
usual,  the  second  from  the  angle  of  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  and  the 
third  from  the  common  iliac  artery.  I  have  seen  three  arteries  go. 
ing  to  the  led  kidney,  all  coming  off  from  the  aorta,  within  the 
space  of  half  an  inch,  while  on  the  right  side  of  the  same  subject, 
there  are  two  renal  aKeries  coming  off  from  the  aorta  at  a  distance 
of  three  inches  from  each  other.  I  have  a  preparation  in  my  posses, 
sion,  taken  from  a  white  female  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  in  which 
on  the  left  side  there  are  two  renal  arteries  arising  near  together ;  on 
the  right  side  there  are  also  two  renal  arteries  arising  near  together  ; 
while  a  third  arises  some  distance  below,  and  passes  in  front  of  the 
vena  cava  to  the  kidney.  I  do  not  now  recollect  that  this  anomaly 
has  been  noticed  before.] 

The  capsular  arteries  are  two  or  three  in  number ;  they 
arise  either  from  the  renal  arteries  or  from  the  aorta ;  they 
supply  the  renal  capsules. 

The  spermatic  arteries  arise  from  the  fore  part  of  the  aorta ; 
the  left  frequently  arises  from  the  renal  artery :  they  are 
long  and  tortuous,  descend  obliquely  outwards,  crossing  in 
front  of  the  psoas  muscle  and  the  ureter :  in  the  male  they 
accompany  the  vas  deferens,  through  the  inguinal  canal 
and  supply  the  testicle  and  epididymis ;  in  the  female  they 
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pass  to  the  ovarium,  and  also  send  branches  to  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  uterus. 

[Varietiet,  These  arterien  sometimes  arise  by  a  common  root; 
occasionally  there  are  two  of  them  on  one  or  both  sides ;  they  rarely 
arise  from  the  aorta  at  the  same  level ;  they  may  arise,  though  rarely, 
above  the  reoal  arteries :  one  of  the  spermatios  may  arise  from  the 
capsular,  the  lenal,  the  inferior  mesenteric,  or  the  internal  iliac  ar. 
tery.] 

The  lumbar  arteries  are  four  or  five  pair ;  they  arise  from 
the  back  part  of  the  aorta,  pass  obliquely  outwards  through 
the  psoas  muscle,  send  branches  between  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebree,  to  the  muscles  of  the 
back  and  loins,  and  terminate  in  the  abdominal  muscles. 

[  Varieties  The  first  lambar  arteries  are  sometimes  branches  of 
the  last  intercostal:  the  fifth  lambar  arteries  may  arise  from  the 
fourth  lambar,  the  middle  sacral,  the  aoria,  or  tlie  common  iliac] 

The  middle  sacral  artery  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the 
aorta  a  little  above  the  bifurcation  ;  it  descends  nearly  in 
the  median  line  close  to  the  sacrum,  sends  its  branches  to 
this  bone,  and  communicates  with  the  lateral  sacral  arteries. 

[Varieties,  This  artery  may  arise  from  the  left  common  iliac,  or 
from  the  last  lumbar  artery :  it  sometimes  arises  by  a  common  trunk 
with  the  two  last  lumbar  arteries.] 

The  common  iliac  arteries  descend  obliquely  outwards  as 
far  as  the  ilio-sacral  articulations,  opposite  which  each  di* 
vides  into  the  internal  and  external  iliac ;  the  right  iliac  is 
longer  than  the  lefl,  and  passes  over  the  commencement  of 
the  vena  cava. 

[  Varieties,  The  lengrth  of  this  artery  is  ^nerally  about  two  inches, 
but  frequently  it  is  shorter,  and  this  is  the  case  more  often  on  the 
left  side.  Tnis  artery  does  not  usually  grive  off  any  branches  before 
its  bifurcation  ;  but  I  have  several  times  seen  one  or  two  branches 
from  itfdistributed  principally  upon  the  psoas  ma^us  muscle.  In  one 
case  the  right  common  iliac  artery  was  entirely  wanting,  the  external 
and  internal  iliacs  coming  off  directly  from  the  aorta,  which  ended  by  a 
division  into  three  branches,  the  third  being  the  left  common  iliac.^ 

The  internal  iliac  or  hypogastric  artery  passes  downwards 
and  forwards  into  the  pelvis  to  the  side  and  back  part  of 
the  bladder,  where  it  ends  in  a  ligamentous  substance, 
which  ascends  first  along  the  side  of  the  bladder,  and  then 
behind  the  recti  muscles  as  far  as  the  umbilicus ;  the  inter- 
nal iliac  artery  gives  off  the  following  branches,  ilio-lum- 
bar,  lateral  sacraUfmiddle]  haemorrhoidal,  vesical,  uterine 
and  vaginal,  the  glutseal,  sciatic,  obturator,  and  [internall 
pudic  First,  the  ilio4umbar  arises  from  the  back  part  or 
the  internal  iliac,  passes  outwards  behind  the  external  iliao 
vessels  and  the  psoas  muscle,  into  the  substance  of  the 
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ilacus  internus,  in  which  it  divides  into  ascending  and  de* 
scendin^  branches  Second,  the  lateral  sacral  descends  ob- 
liquely inwards  in  front  of  the  sacral  holes,  through  which 
it  sends  branches  to  the  spinal  nerves,  also  to  the  pyriform 
muscle,  and  to  communicate  with  the  middle  sacral.  Third* 
the  hemorrhoidal  are  two  or  three  branches  of  uncertain 
origin,  they  pass  to  the  sides  of  the  rectum,  and  communi- 
cate with  the  superior  and  inferior  hsemorrhoidal  arteries. 
Fourth,  the  vesical  arteries  arise  from  the  iliac,  or  from  some 
of  its  branches ;  they  ramify  on  the  coats  of  the  bladder ; 
the  inferior  also  supply  the  parts  about  the  neck  of  this 
organ.  Fifth,  the  uterine  and  vaginal  arteries  either  arise 
from  the  internal  iliac  or  from  some  of  its  branches,  and 
are  distributed  as  their  names  implv.  Sixth,  the  gluttcal 
artery  passes  backwards  and  outwards  from  the  pelvis  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  sciatic  notch,  above  the  pyriform 
muscle,  and  divides  into  several  branches,  some  of  which 
supply  the  glutseus  maximus,  others  pass  forwards  in  a 
semicircular  course  towards  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  and 
supply  the  glutseus  medius  and  minimus  muscles.  Seventh, 
the  obturator  artejy  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  by  the  superior 
part  of  the  thyroid  hole  into  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  be- 
neath the  pectinseus,  and  divides  into  several  brancnes  to 
supply  the  obturator  and  adductor  muscles.  Eighth,  the 
sciatic  artery  passes  over  the  pyriform  muscle,  and  escapes 
from  the  pelvis  by  the  lower  part  of  the  sciatic  notch,  along 
with  the  sciatic  nerve ;  it  sends  several  branches  to  the 
glutseus  maximus,  the  hamstring,  and  adductor  magnus 
muscles;  also  to  the  small  capsular  muscles  and  to  the 
sciatic  nerve  ;  these  communicate  with  the  circumflex  and 
perforating  arteries.  Ninth,  the  internal  jmdic  artery,  smaller 
than  the  preceding,  leaves  the  pelvis  along  with  it  below 
the  pyriform  muscle,  re-enters  the  cavity  between  the 
sciatic  ligaments,  and  then  ascends  obliquely  inwards 
and  forwards  along  the  tuber  and  ramus  of  the  ischium 
and  ramus  of  the  pubis,  and  a  little  below  the  symphysis 
pubis  divides  into  two  branches.  In  the  pelvis  the  pudic 
at  first  gives  small  branches  to  the  adjoining  viscera  ;  as  it 
is  passing  round  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  between  the 
sciatic  ligaments,  it  gives  small  branches  to  the  surrounding 
ligaments  and  muscles ;  when  it  has  re-entered  the  pelvis 
it  gives  off,  First,  external  or  inferior  hannorrhoidal  arteries^  two 
or  three,  they  pass  transversely  to  the  side  of  the  rectum 
and  anus,  and  supply  the  integuments  and  muscles  in  that 
region ;  second,  tne  perineal  artery  first  descends,  then  turns 
forwards  and  upwards  round  the  transversus  perinae,  pro- 
ceeds along  the  perinseum,  and  is  distributed  to  the  mus* 
ek»  and  integuments  in  this  situation,  and  to  the  scrotum ; 
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third,  trauMvertalis  peritucif  a  small  branch  arising  near  to 
and  often  from  the  preceding ;  it  takes  the  course  of  the 
muscle  of  that  name,  and  is  lost  in  the  muscles  and  integu- 
ments ;  fourth,  artery  of  the  bulb,  passes  transversely  between 
tlie  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  enters  the  spongy 
substance  of  the  bulb,  and  spreads  its  branches  through 
the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrce ;  fifth  and  sixth,  artery  cf 
the  corpus  cavemosutn  and  dorsalis  penis ;  the  former  enters 
and  extends  along  the  corpus  cavernosum,  the  latter  along 
the  dorsum  of  the  penis  as  far  as  the  glans.  In  the  female 
the  pudic  artery  gives  off  branches  to  the  perineeum  and 
labia,  and  to  the  corpus  cavernosum  and  aorsum  of  the 
clitoris,  analogous  to,  but  smaller  than  those  in  the  male. 

[Varieties,  The  internal  iliac  artery  in  one  case  came  off*  on  the 
right  side  from  the  aorta.  The  order  in  which  its  branches  come 
off  is  very  variable ;  sometimes  they  come  off  from  the  trunk  ;  some- 
times  the  trunk  divides  into  two  large  branches,  which  give  off  the 
terminal  branches.  The  ilio-lumbar  branch  is  sometimes  double  on 
both  sides ;  it  may  arise  from  either  of  the  following  sources,  the  com. 
mon  iliac,  the  external  iliac,  or  the  gluteal,  and  more  rarely  from  the 
fourth  lumbar  or  middle  sacral  arteiy.  The  lateral  sacral  arteries 
are  frequently  double  on  both  sides ;  one  of  them  arising  from  the 
internal  iliac,  the  other  from  the  gluteal,  tschiatic,  or  ilio.  lumbar  ar. 
tery  :  this  artery  sometimes  arises  from  the  common  iliac.  The 
middle  hdemorrhoidal  arteries  may  arise  from  the  internal  iliar,  the 
lateral  sacral,  the  internal  pudic,  or  the  ischiatic  artery  ;  they  are 
sometimes  wanting.  The  vesical  arteries  vary  very  much  in  num- 
ber and  origin ;  the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived  are  the  in. 
temal  iliac,  internal  pudic,  ischiatic,  middle  hemorrhoidal,  obturator, 
and  in  the  female  also  the  vaginal  and  uterine  arteries.  The  uterine 
artery  sometimes  forms  a  common  trunk  with  the  middle  bcemor- 
rhoidal.  The  origin  of  the  obturator  artery  is  very  irreguiar,  as  it 
may  cume  off  from  almost  any  of  the  larger  branches  of  Uie  internal 
iliac  artery  :  it  also  frequently  arises  fh)m  the  epigastric  artery,  or 
by  a  common  trunk  with  it  frcm  the  external  iliac  :  this  variety  is 
said  to  occur  once  in  three  times.  This  artery  may  arise  singly  from 
the  external  iliac  above  the  epigastric,  or  from  the  femoral  artery  be. 
low  Poupart*s  ligament :  these  anomalies  may  exist  on  one  side  only, 
or  on  both  sides,  and  they  are  of  importance  in  the  surgical  anatomy 
of  femoral  hernia.  The  ischiatic  artery  frequently  arises  by  a  com. 
mon  trunk  with  the  gluteal,  or  the  internal  pudic  artery  The  inter, 
nal  pudic  artery  is  often  a  branch  of  the  ischiatic,  and  in  some  rare 
cases  it  does  not  pass  out  of  the  pelvis  at  the  SDcro-ischiatic  notch. 
The  arteria  dorsalis  penis  sometunes  arises  from  the  internal  iliac  it. 
•elf,  and  describes  a  long  course  within  the  pelvis,  passing  out  under 
the  symphisis  pubis.  It  sometimes  arises  from  the  obturator,  or  from 
one  of  the  external  pudic  arteries ;  and  I  have  seen  it  in  an  adult 
negro  coming  off  directly  from  the  femoral  artery,  an  inch  below 
Poupart's  ligament ;  it  sometimes  arises  from  the  deep  femoral  arte- 
ry.   Tlie  cavernous  artery  ia  lometimef  a  branch  of  the  obturator.] 
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The  external  iliac  artery  proceeds  from  the  common  iliac 
downwards  and  outwards  to  Poupart's  ligament,  beneath 
which  it  passes  and  receives  the  name  of  femoral ;  it  lies 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  psoas  muscle,  the  vein  is  internal 
and  posterior  to  it,  it  gives  off  near  the  groin  two  branches ; 
first,  circumftexa  ilii  arises  from  its  outer  side,  ascends  ob- 
liquely outwards  as  far  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  where  it 
divides  into  several  branches,  some  pass  to  the  abdominal 
muscles,  others  to  the  iliacus  internus  and  quadratus  lum- 
borum,  and  communicate  with  the  ilio-lumbar  artery; 
second,  the  epigastric  artery  arises  from  Its  fore  part,  a  little 
above  Poupart's  ligament,  it  at  first  descends,  then  turns 
forwards  and  ascends  between  the  abdominal  muscles  and 
the  peritonaeum,  crosses 'behind  the  spermatic  cord,  a  little 
internal  to  the  internal  inguinal  ring ;  about  three  or  jfour 
inches  above  the  pubis  it  enters  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  and 
divides  into  branches  which  ascend  in  this  muscle  to  the 
umbilicus,  and  inosculate  with  the  mammary  artery. 

[Varieties.  The  external  iliac' artery  has  been  seen  to  arise  di. 
rectly  from  the  end  of  the  aorta ;  it  rarely  gives  off  any  branches,  ex- 
cept  the  two  mentioned.  I  have,  however,  several  times  seen  one  or 
more  branches  from  it,  disuibutcd  upon  the  psoas  magnus  muscle. 
The  circumflex  artery  is  siimetimes  double,  and  sometimes  arises  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  femoral  artery.  The  epigastric  artery  some, 
times  arises  an  inch  or  even  two  inches  above  Poupart*s  ligament. 
It  often  arises  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  obturator,  and  sometimes 
it  is  a  branch  of  that  artery.  It  may  also  arise  from  the  femoral,  or 
the  deep  femoral  artery.] 

The  femoral  artery^  or  the  continuation  of  the  external 
iliac,  descends  obliquely  inwards  from  the  middle  of  the 
crural  arch,  along  the  anterior  and  internal  part  of  the 
thigh,  covered  superiorly  by  the  skin,  superficial  fascia, 
inguinal  ganglia,  and  fascia  lata ;  in  the  miadle  of  the  thigh 
it  IS  also  covered  by  the  sartorius,  and  beneath  this  by  a 
strong  aponeurosis  connecting  the  vastus  internus  to  the 
tendons  of  the  adductor  longus  and  ma^nus;at  the  inferior 
part  of  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  it  passes  obliquely 
Dack wards  through  a  tendinous  opening,  bounded  exter- 
nally by  the  vastus  internus,  internally  by  the  adductor 
magnus,  superiorly  by  the  adductors  magnus  and  longus, 
and  inferiorly  by  the  adductor  magnus  and  vastus  internus ; 
the  femoral  artery  first  passes  over  the  psoas  and  iliacus, 
next  over  the  pectinseus  and  short  adductor,  from  which  it 
is  separate  by  a  quantity  of  cellular  membrane  and  by 
small  vessels,  it  next  passes  over  the  tendon  of  the  ad- 
ductor longus ;  the  femoral  vein  descends  along  with  it,  at 
first  internal,  aiherwards  posterior  to  it ;  the  anterior  cnural 
nerve  is  external  to  it,  two  or  three  of  its  braodiet  are  yery 
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near  it,  above  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  one  small  nerve 
crosses  the  artery,  and  the  saphenus  nerve  descends  in  its 
sheath  along  the  forepart  of  the  vessel ;  it  sends  off,  1st, 
three  or  four  superficial  branches,  viz.: — inguinal  branches 
to  the  inguinal  ganglia,  dz«. ;  the  superficuu  pudic,  one  or 
two  in  number,  which  pass  towards  the  pubis  and  are  lost 
in  ihe  integuments ;  the  superficial  epigastric^  the  longest  and 
largest  of  these  branches,  ascends  obliquely  inwards  to- 
wards the  umbilicus,  parallel  to  the  internal  epigastric,  and 
is  lost  in  the  integuments ;  the  external  circumflex  ilii  extends 
along  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  where 
it  terminates  in  the  skin ;  2nd,  the  profunda  is  the  largest 
branch  of  the  femoral,  it  arises  about  two  inches  below  the 
crural  arch,  from  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  femoral 
artery,  bends  a  little  outwards  at  first,  then  descends  ob- 
liquelv  inwards  and  backwards  behind  the 'femoral  artery, 
and  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  longus,  passing  over  the 
psoas,  crursus,  and  adductor  brevis,  at  the  back  part  of  the 
thigh  it  terminates  in  two  branches  for  the  hamstring  mus- 
cles ;  in  this  course  it  gives  oflf  the  two  circumflex,  and  the 
three  perforating  branches;  the  external  circumflex  artery^ 
arises  from  the  outer  part  of  the  profunda,  passes  trans- 
versely beneath  the  sartorius  and  rectus  muscles,  and  di- 
vides mto  three  fasciculi  of  branches,  superior,  middle,  and 
inferior  ;  the  first  ascend  along  the  tensor  vaginse  and  glu- 
tseus  medius  muscles,  and  inosculate  with  the  glutseal. ar- 
tery ;  the  second  pass  round  the  bone  to  its  back  part,  and 
inosculate  with  the  glutseal,  sciatic,  and  internal  circumflex 
acteries ;  the  third  are  the  longest  and  largest  branches, 
they  descend  towards  the  knee  and  supply  the  extensor 
muscles.  The  internal  circumflex  artery  arises  sometimes 
below,  sometimes  above  the  preceding,  it  of\en  proceeds 
from  the  femoral  itself,  it  passes  backwards  between  the 
psoas  and  pectinseus,  along  the  obturator  externus  tendon, 
to  the  back  part  of  the  thigh,  first  sending  ofl*  several 
branches  to  the  surrounding  muscles,  and  to  the  hip  joint, 
also  some  to  inosculate  with  the  obturator  artery  ;  at  the 
back  of  the  thigh  it  gives  several  branches  to  the  gemelli, 
quadratus,  eluteeus  maximus,  and  the  hamstring  muscles, 
and  inosculates  with  the  external  circumflex  and  sciatic 
arteries;  ihe  first  or  superior  perforating  artery  passes  back- 
wards beneath  the  lesser  trochanter,  between  the  pectinseus 
and  adductor  brevis,  and  through  the  adductor  ma  gnus,  its 
branches  are  distributed  to  the  latter  and  to  the  hamstring 
muscles ;  the  second  or  middle  perforating  artery^  larger  than 
the  first,  passes  through  the  adductor  brevis  and  magnus* 
and  spreads  its  branches  among  the  muscles  on  the  back 
of  the  thigh;  the  tlbml  or  tr|^;rtor  jm/oririii^  artery  descendf 
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behind  the  adductor  longus,  and  through  the  magnus  ti  i  the 
hamstring  muscles ;  on  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  the  pro- 
funda ends  in  two  branches,  one  passes  to  the  biceps,  the 
other  to  the  semi-membranosus. 

After  the  origin  of  the  profunda,  the  femoral  gives  ofl'  se- 
yeral  small  muscular  and  cutaneous  twigs,  and  near  u^e 
opening  in  the  triceps,  through  which  it  passes,  it  gives  of^ 
Srd,  the  anastomotica  magna;  this  descends  in  front  of  the 
adductor  tendon  to  the  knee,  sends  several  branches  to  the 
integuments,  vastus  internus,  and  to  the  patella ;  these  in- 
osculate with  the  long  branches  of  the  external  circumflex 
artery  above,  and  with  the  articular  arteries  below. 

[Varietiea,  The  femoral  artery  usually  fj^i^^  ^  the  profunda  at 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  helow  t'oupart's  ligament,  but  the 
bifurcation  may  take  place  at  any  point  above,  even  directly  under 
the  ligament,  and  in  some  rare  cases  the  external  iliac  itself  bifur. 
Gates  above  Poupart*s  ligament,  so  as  to  form  the  femoral  and  pro. 
fuuda  arteries.  Sometimes  the  femoral  arlery  divides  at  Poupart*a 
ligament  into  three  branches,  the  third  being  the  internal  circumflex 
artery.  Very  rarely  this  artery  divides  high  up,  and  the  two  branches 
again  unite  in  the  popliteal  space; one  of  the  external  pudics  some, 
times  comes  off  from  the  deep  femoral,  and  sometimes  one  of  them 
gives  off  the  superBcial  epigastric.  The  number  of  branches  coming 
off  from  the  profunda,  is  variable,  and  sometimes  its  branches  are  de. 
rived  from  the  femoral  artery  by  two  or  three  distinct  trunks.  The 
external  eireumfiex  artery  sometimes  arises  directly  from  the  femo. 
ral,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  internal  circumJUx  ;  which  also  some, 
times  arises  from  the  external  iliac.  The  perforating  arteries  are 
sometimes  four  in  number,  while  at  other  times  they  arise  by  a  single 
trunk,  which  then  subdivides.] 

The  popliteal  artery  descends  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
femur,  obliquely  outwards  to  the  inferior  and  central  part 
of  the  popliteal  space  ;  it  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  fascia, 
and  overlapped  superiorly  by  the  semi-membranosus,  and 
inferiorlv  by  the  gastrocnemius  and  plantaris  muscles ;  the 
popliteal  vein  lies  superficial  and  external  to  it;  the  sciatic 
nerve  is  still  more  superficial  and  external;  its  branches 
are,  1st,  several  muscular  branches  to  the  hamstring  mus- 
cles, and  to  the  gastrocnemius ;  2nd,  superior' articu&r,  en- 
circle the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur,  turn  round  the 
sides,  to  the  forepart  of  the  joint,  and  communicate  with  the 
anastomotica  and  with  the  branches  of  the  external  circum- 
flex ;  3rd,  azygos  [or  middle]  articular,  passes  forwards  through 
the  posterior  ligament  of  the  joint,  aud  supplies  the  syno- 
vial membrane  and  the  adipose  substance  in  its  cavity ; 
4th,  inferior  articular  arteries,  encircle  the  lower  part  of  the 
joint ;  the  internal  passes  r9und  the  head  of  the  tibia,  the 
external  is  beneath  the  external  lateral  ligament ;  these  ar- 
teries pass  round  the  joint  to  its  forepart,  inosculate  wiUi 
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the  preceding  and  with  the  anterior  tibial  recurrent ;  [Sth, 
the  iurai  or  gtistramemidl  arteries,  are  two  branches,  which 
are  extensively  distributed  upon  the  eastrocnemius  mus- 
cle.] At  the  lower  part  of  the  ham  ue  popliteal  divides 
into  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries. 

The  anterior  perforates  the  inter-osseous  space  close  to 
the  head  of  the  fibula,  descends  obliquely  forwards  along 
the  inter-osseous  membrane  and  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
tibia,  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  ankle,  and  the  supe- 
rior and  internal  part  of  the  tarsus  to  the  first  inter-osseal 
space;  in  the  leg  it  is  overlapped  by  the  tibialis  anticus 
internally,  by  the  extensor  communis  and  extensor  pollicis 
externally ;  it  passes  beneath  the  annular  ligament  of  the 
ankle ;  on  the  tarsus  it  is'  covered  by  the  skin  and  by  the 
internal  tendon  of  the  extensoj^  brevis ;  it  is  accompanied 
by  two  veins;  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  descends  superficial 
and  external  to  it ;  it  gives  off,  1st,  the  recurrent,  which 
passes  upwards  and  inwards,  and  is  lost  around  the  articu- 
lation of  the  knee ;  2nd,  muscular  branches,  very  numerous, 
to  the  muscles  on  the  outer  and  anterior  part  of  the  leg ; 
drd,  malleolar  branches,  which  ramify  on  tne  external  and 
internal  malleoli ;  on  the  former  they  inosculate  with  the 
anterior  peronseal ;  4th  and  5th,  tarsal  and  metatarsal,  are 
distributed  to  the  bones  and  ligaments  of  the  tarsus  and 
metatarsus ;  between  the  two  first  metatarsal  bones  it  di- 
vides into,  6th  and  7th,  the  arteria  pollicis  and  the  communis 
cans :  the  former  supplies  the  integuments  of  the  ereattoe; 
the  latter  the  first  inter-osseal  muscle,  Ind  inosculates  with 
the  plantar  arteries. 

[Varieties,  The  anterior  tibial  artery  is  sometlmos  very  small,  or 
even  entirely  wanting,  and  its  place  is  then  supplied  by  branches 
frdm  the  pusterior  tibial  and  peroneal  arteries ;  when  this  artery  is 
small,  that  part  of  it  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  called  the  dorsal  oT" 
teryt  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  peroneal  artery,  which  is  then  very 
large,  while  the  tibial  is  either  lost  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  or 
else  anastomoses  with  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  peroneal ;  the  exter* 
nal  plantar  artery  is  sometimes  continued  on  to  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  small  anterior  tibial.  The  anterior  tibial 
sometimes  gives  off*  a  large  branch,  above  the  ankle,  which  descend, 
ing  gives  off  the  internal  malleolar  artery,  and  finally  anastomoees 
with  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  The  malleolar,  and  tarsal  arteries 
present  varieties  as  to  their  points  of  origin  and  sometimes  the  one  ur 
the  other  of  them  is  wanting.] 

The  posterior  tibial  artery  descends  obliquely  inwards  be- 
tween the  superficial  and  deep  layer  of  muscles  on  the 
back  of  the  leg,  to  the  space  between  the  heel  and  inner 
ankle,  where  it  divides  into  the  internal  and  external  plan* 
tar  arteries ;  it  is  covered  by  the  gastrocnemius  and  soisiuii 
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and  lies  on  the  tibialis  posticus,  flexor  communis^  and  infe* 
rioriy  on  the  tibia ;  it  is  accompanied  hy  two  veins,  and  by 
the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  which  lies  to  its  external  side ;  it 
gives  off,  1st,  several  muscular  branches  to  the  deep  and 
superficial  muscles;  2nd,  the  veroruBal  artery  arises  about 
an  inch  below  the  popliteal,  descends  obliquely  outwardis 
towards  the  external  ankle,  between  the  fibula  and  flexor 
pollicis ;  sends  numerous  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the 
leg,  and  about  two  inches  above  the  ankle  divides  into  the 
anierior  and  posterior  peronccal  branches ;  the  former  pierces 
the  inter-osseous  ligament,  and  inosculates  with  the  exter- 
nal malleolar ;  the  latter  spreads  its  branches  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  heel  and  of  the  foot ;  between  the  heel  and  inner 
ankle  the  posterior  tibial  divides  into  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal plantar ;  the  internal  plantar  proceeds  along  the  in- 
ternal side  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  supplying  the  muscles 
and  integuments  of  the  great  toe,  and  inoculating  with  the 
adjacent  vessels  both  on  the  dorsum  and  in  the  sole  of  the 
foot ;  the  external  plantar^  much  larger  than  the  preceding, 
passes  forwards  and  outwards  above  the  flexor  digitorum 
brevis,  as  far  as  the  fiflh  metatarsal  bone ;  it  then  bends 
across  the  metatarsus,  along  the  transversalis  pedis,  as  far 
as  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  where  it  joins  tne  anterior 
tibial,  and  thus  forms  the  plantar  arch,  from  which  proceed 
numerous  muscular  branches,  and  the  digital  arteries ; 
these  last  arise  from  the  anterior  or  convex  edge  of  the 
arch,  pass  forwards,  supplying  the  lumbricales  and  inter- 
ossei  muscles,  and  divide  each  into  two  branches  to  supply 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  toes. 

[Varieties.  The  posterior  tibial  artery  is  sometimes  very  small,  and 
its  place  is  then  supplied  by  the  peroneal  artery,  whose  calibre  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  that  of  the  tibial  arteries.  The  posterior  tibial  and 
peroneal  arteries  sometimes  form  a  large  common  trunk,  to  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  ankle  joint  when  they  separate.  The  |m- 
roneal  artery  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  somU 
branches  from  the  posterior  tibial.  The  anterior  peroneal  artery  is 
sometimes  given  off  by  the  posterior  tibial,  a  short  distance  above  the 
ankle  joint,  the  posterior  peroneal  having  been  given  off  as  usual ; 
this  last  artery  sometimes  supplies  the  two  plantar  arteries,  the  poste. 
rior  tibial  being  in  tliat  case  very  small.  The  doreal  artery  of  the 
foot,  and  its  branches,  as  already  slated,  are  sometimes  derived  firom 
the  peroneal.  There  are  several  varieties  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
plantar  arteries,  and  formation  of  the  plantar  arch.  Sometimes  the 
external  plantar  artery^  supplies  all  the  digital  branches,  at  other 
times  the  two  plantars  enter  equally  into  the  formation  of  the  plantar 
arch :  fn  some  cases  the  internal  plantar  artery  takes  tlie  place  of 
the  external  plantar,  which  is  then  small,  and  in  other  cases,  the  latter 
artery  is  very  large,  and  supplies  the  place  of  tho  d<»sal  artery  of  tho 
foot 
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In  eonclodin^  the  desoriptioii  of  the  arterial  anomalieis  it  is  proper 
to  state  that  almost  all  the  departures  from  the  nonhal  amn|[ement, 
are  aiialo^us  to  the  natural  distribution  of  the  vessels  in  inferior  ani. 
mals ;  also  that  I  am  led  to  believe  that  varieties  in  the  arterial  die. 
tribulion  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  negro,  than  in  the  white  sub* 
ject,  at  least  such  is  the  opinion  of  many  practical  anatomists  of  the 
present  day,  and  such  is  my  own  impression  although  I  have  not 
those  certain  data,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  numerical 
method  of  investigation.] 


SECTION  n. 


ANATOMY    OF   THE    VEINS. 


In  addition  to  the  veins  which  accompany  the  arteriest 
the  relative  situations  of  which  have  be^n  already  consi- 
dered, there  are  also  several  veins  which  run  independent 
of  these,  and  take  a  superficial  or  subcutaneous  course.  It 
is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  point  at  which  a  vein  com- 
mences ;  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  arteries  having 
terminated  in  minute  ramifications  or  capillaries,  the  veins 
commence  from  these,  so  that  in  reality  each  vein  is  a  re- 
turning artery,  only  altered  in  structure ;  some  veins  are 
said  to  commence  from  cells,  as  in  the  spleen  and  corpora 
caverna*^  penis ;  we  shall  describe  the  veins  then  as  pro- 
oeeding  from  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body  towards  the 
centre  or  towards  the  heart ;  and  1st, 

The  veins  of  the  head  and  neck ;  the  small  arteries  which 
ramify  on  the  side  and  fore  part  of  the  scalp  are  accom- 
panied each  by  two  veins,  these  all  terminate  in  the  temporal 
veins,  which  smk  into  the  parotid  gland,  and  there  join  the 
internal  maxillary  vein,  which  is  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  several  small  veins  which  accompany  the  branches 
of  the  internal  maxillary  artery ;  the  union  of  these  two 
veins  is  the  commencement  of  the  external  jugular  teirit 
which  descends  a  little  backwards  nearly  pajrallel  to  the 
fibres  of  the  platysma,  across  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle, 
and  at  a  little  distance  above  the  clavicle  enters  the  sub- 
clavian vein,  or  some  of  its  branches  ;  near  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  this  vein  receives  a  branch  from  the  facial  vein,  and 
in  its  course  down  the  neck  it  is  joined  by  several  cutane- 
ous branches ;  it  also  not  unfrequently  communicates  with 
the  internal  jugular  vein  by  one  or  two  small  branches  near 
the  OS  hyoides. 
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[  VarietieB,  The  external  jugviair  vetn,  ii  sometiines  doable,  eHher 
becaose  the  branches  which  form  it,  do  not  unite  until  they  reach  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck ;  or  because  it  gives  off  above  a  small  collateiml 
branch,  which  again  empties  into  it  below ;  or,  lastly  because  it  hi. 
furcates,  before  it  empties,  into  the  subclavian  vein.  The  branches 
which  form  this  vein  are  uncertain,  although  usually,  those  mentioned 
above ;  hence  its  size  is  variable  and  oflen  differs  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  neck,  as  a  general  rule  however  its  calibre  is  in  inverse  ratio,  to 
that  of  the  other  jugular  veins. 

The  anterior  jugular  vein.  This  vein  collects  the  blood  from  tlie 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  in  the  supra-hyoideal  Tegion  and  then  descends 
superficially  near  the  median  line,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
where  it  passes  behind  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  and  empties  into 
the  subclavian  vein,  either  by  itself,  or  in  common  with  the  external 
jugular ;  the  vein  on  one  side,  is  usually  larger  than  the  other,  some, 
times  there  is  but  one  and  again  both  may  be  wanting  ;  these  veins 
anastomose  with  each  other  and  with  the  external  and  internal  jugu. 
lar  veins  ;  tiieir  calibre  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  the  external  jugu- 
lars, which  they  sometimes  exceed  in  size ;  the  branches  by  which 
they  are  formed  are  irregular.  (For  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. 
See  page  285.)] 

The  internal  jugular  vein  commences  in  the  foramen  lace- 
rum  posterius  basis  cranii,  from  the  termination  of  the  late- 
ral smus,  it  descends  along  the  outer  side  of  the  carotid 
artery,  receives  the  facial,  laryngeal,  and  several  muscular 
veins,  and  opposite  the  sternal  end  of  Uie  clavicle  joins  the 
subclavian  vein. 

[This  vein  receives  the  blood  from  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  and 
most  of  the  head  and  face ;  its  calibre  is  generally  unequal  on  the 
two  sides;  sometimes  it  is  very  small  on  one  side,  the  external  jugu- 
lar in  that  catte  being  unusually  developed ;  they  are  always  in  inverse 
ratio,  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  facial  vein  reluming  all  the 
blood  from  the  exterior  of  the  face,  and  other  veins,  in  one  subject 
empty  into  the  internal,  in  another  into  the  external  jugular  vein.] 

The  veins  of  the  upper  extremity  are  superficial  and  deep, 
the  superficial  are  the  cephalic,  basilic  and  median. 

The  cephalic  vein  commences  on  the  outer  and  back  part 
of  the  carpus  from  the  junction  of  the  several  dorsal  veins 
of  the  hand,  it  ascends  alon^  the  radial  side  of  the  fore  arm 
to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  is  there  joined  by  the  median 
cephalic,  it  then  continues  to  ascend  along  the  outer  side 
of  the  biceps;  near  the  shoulder  it  turns  forwards  and 
passes  towards  the  clavicle  between  the  pectoral  and  del- 
toid muscles,  and  then  sinks  deep  to  join  the  axillary  vein. 

The  basilic  vein  commences  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
ulna,  one  branch  from  the  little  finger  is  named  the  vena 
$alvateUa,  the  others  are  irregular  in  number  and  size,  it 
ascends  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore  arm,  before  the  in- 
ternal condyle,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  median  basilio 
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vein,  it  then  continues  to  ascend  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
arm,  accompanying  the  brachial  vessels,  and  near  the 
axilla  it  joins  one  of  the  venae  comites  or  the  axillary  vein 
itself. 

The  median  vein  arises  a  little  above  the  wrist,  ascends 
along  the  middle  of  the  fore  arm  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
it  here  divides  into  two  branches,  one  (median  basilic)  joins 
the  basilic  vein,  the  other  (median  cephalic)  joins  the 
cephalic  vein,  sometimes  a  third  branch  joins  one  of  the 
deep  veins. 

[The  superficial  veins  of  the  superior  extremity  particularly  on  the 
fore  arm,  present  many  varieties  which  need  not  be  specially  de. 
scribed  ;  the  median  vein  may  be  double,  or  it  may  be  wanting ;  the 
cephalic  vein,  or  radial  as  it  is  called,  on  the  fure  arm,  may  be  double, 
while  above  the  elbow  it  may  be  very  small.  With  the  normal  ar- 
rangement of  the  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  median  cephalic, 
is  usually  the  preferable  vein  for  the  operation  of  venesection,  as  there 
we  avutd  those  dangers  which  render  it  objectitinable,  to  bleed  in  the 
median  basilic.  These  dangers  are  three,  we  may  divide  or  puncture 
the  filaments  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  which  lie  before  and 
behind  the  vein,  or  we  may  transfix  the  vein  and  puncture  the  Ivachial 
artery  which  usually  lies  directly  beneath  it,  or  we  may  puncture  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  flexor  muscle,  thus  giving  rise  to  an  inflamroa- 
tion,  which  nwy  prove  troublesome.] 

The  deep  veins  accompany  the  brachial  artery  and  its 
branches  in  the  arm  and  fore  arm,  two  with  each ;  these 
end  in  the  axillary  rein,  which  ascends  in  front  of  the  artery, 
receives  the  thoracic  veins,  passes  beneath  the  clavicle,  and 
is  then  named  subclavian  vein ;  this  passes  inwards,  over  the 
anterior  scalenus,  receives  several  veins  from  the  shoulder 
and  side  of  the  neck,  also  the  external  jugular  and  vertebral 
veins,  and  opposite  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  unites 
with  the  internal  jugular  vein  to  form  the  vena  innominata^ 
which  on  the  right  side  is  a  short  trunk  that  descends  into 
the  thorax  behind  the  stemo-thyroid  muscle,  and  opposite 
the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  joins  that  from  the  leA  side, 
which  is  longer,  and  takes  a  more  transverse  coume  as  it 
enters  the  chest,  in  front  of  the  trachea,  and  of  the  arteria 
innominata ;  this  vein  receives  several  branches  from  the 
thyroid  body  and  from  the  anterior  mediastinum.  The 
vena  cava  superior  or  descendens  commences  oppasite  the  first 
costal  cartilage  on  the  right  side,  descends  obliquely  in- 
wards in  front  of  the  right  pulmonary  vessels,  enters  the 
pericardium,  and  opposite  the  third  or  fourth  cartilage  it 
opens  into  the  right  auricle ;  as  it  enters  the  pericardium  it 
is  joined  by  the  vena  azygos,  which  commences  by  a  small 
branch  on  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  which  often  commu- 
nicates with  the  renal  veins  or  with  the  inferior  cava ;  thif 
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vein  then  ascends  through  the  aortic  opening  of  the  dia- 
phragm into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  aion^  the  right  sido 
of  the  dorsal  vertebree  and  of  the  aorta,  receiving  the  inter- 
costal veins  from  each  side,  also  the  cesophagcaland  bron- 
chial ;  at  the  fourth  vertebra  it  curves  forwards  round  the 
root  of  the  right  lufig,  and  opens  into  the  back  part  of  the 
vena  cava :  in  general  a  similar,  only  smaller,  vein  exists 
on  the  left  side  of  the  dorsal  vertebrse,  which  receives  the 
left  intercostal  and  bronchial  veins,  and  crosses  the  spine 
opposite  to  about  the  fifth  vertebra,  and  ioins  the  right  vena 
azygos,  this  vessel  is  named  the  left  or  lesser  vena  azygos. 

[Varieties,  The  vena  cava  descendens  is  tometimcfl  though  rarely 
double,  the  two  brachio-ccpbalic  yeina,  or  inuomtnatsB  not  unitiog, 
but  descending  separately  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  this  is  the 
normal  arrangement  in  some  of  the  inferior  animals. 

The  vena  axygos  sometimes  arises  directly  from  the  ascending 
vena  cava,  or  from  the  last  intercostal  or  first  lumbar  vein ;  this  vein 
does  not  communicate  with  the  renal  vein  as  frequently  as  the  leseer 
axygos.] 

The  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  are  superficial  and  deep ; 
the /ormcr  are  the  internal  and  external  saphena  ;  the  exter* 
fuU  passes  from  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  behind  the  external 
malleolus,  ascends  along  the  back  of  the  leg  to  the  hain, 
and  joins  the  popliteal  vein.  The  internal  saphena  com- 
mences on  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  foot,  ascends  in 
front  of  the  inner  ankle  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  and 
behind  the  internal  condyle  of  the  knee ;  it  then  inclines 
to  the  internal  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  and  ascends 
to  within  about  two  inches  of  Poupart's  ligament,  it  then 
passes  through  the  saphenic  opening  in  the  fascia  lata  and 
joins  the  femoral  vein. 

[  Varietiee.  The  internal  saphena  vein  is  sometimes  double  on  the 
leff  or  thigh,  or  even  in  both  situations,  that  is  it  gives  off  a  large 
c^lateral  branch,  which  sooner  or  later  a^n  empties  into  it.  0^ 
posite  the  knee  the  external  saphena  vein  sometimes  gives  off  a 
branch,  which  panes  upwarcils  to  the  front  of  the  thigh  and  empties 
into  the  internal  saphena,  just  before  that  vein  opens  into  the  femoral.] 

The  deep  veins  of  the  leg  accompany  the  arteries,  two  with 
each,  they  terminate  in  the  popliteal  vein,  which  ascends  su- 
perficial and  external  to  the  artery ;  this  vein  then  receives 
the  name  offemoraU  and  is  closely  connected  to  the  artery, 
lying  posterior  to  it  below,  and  on  its  inner  side  above ;  this 
then  passes  behind  the  crural  arch  and  becomes  the  ex/er- 
ruU  ibac,  which  lies  internal  and  rather  posterior  to  the  ac- 
companying artery;  opposite  the  ilio-sacral  symphisis 
this  is  joined  by  the  internal  iliac  vein^  which  aiises  from 
the  union  of  the   several  veins   that  accompaDied  the 
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branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery ;  the  union  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  iliac  veins  constitutes  the  common  Uiae 
which  ascend  on  each  side  towards  the  right  side  of  the 
fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  unite  to  fojrm  the  inferior  vena 
cava ;  the  left  common  iliac  vein  is  longer  than  the  right, 
and  runs  obliquely  across  the  spine  ;  botn  are  posterior  to 
the  corresponding  arteries.  The  inferior  vena  cava  ascends 
along  the  right  side  of  the  lumbar  vertebne,  on  the  psoas 
muscle,  and  left  crus  of  the  diaphragm,  to  the  liver,  passes 
through  a  groove  in  this  organ  between  the  right  ana  mid- 
dle looes,  and  then  through  the  large  quadrangular  opening 
in  the  tendon  of  the  diaphraem,  perforates  the  pericardium, 
and  opens  into  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  right  auricle  ; 
it  receives  the  middle  sacral,  the  spermatic,  the  renal,  and 
capsular,  and  lastly  the  hepatic  and  the  phrenic  veins. 

[Varietiet,  Sometimes  the  common  Uiae  veins  do  not  unite  to 
form  the  ascending  cava,  until  they  reach  the  level  of  the  renal 
veins.  The  epermatic  vein  of  the  left  side  almost  always  emptiea 
into  the  left  renal  vein  ;  the  left  renal  vein  itself  generally  passes  ia 
front  of  the  aorta,  but  sometimes  it  divides  and  one  branch  goes  in 
front  of  the  aorta,  while  the  other  passes  behind  it ;  anomalies  of  the 
renal  veins  are  very  much  less  common  than  those  of  the  renal  arte, 
ries ;  the  left  renal  vein  sometimes  anastomoses  with  the  superior  me. 
senteric  vein.  The  hepatic  veine  generally  empty  into  the  vena 
cava,  below  the  diaphragm,  but  occasionally  they  peiforate  that  organ 
separately  and  empty  above  it.] 

The  xena  porta  receives  the  blood  from  all  the  abdominal 
viscera  except  the  kidneys,  bladder,  uterus^  and  [liver];  a 
lar^e  vein  commences  on  the  back  of  the  rectum,  (hamor" 
rhmdaly)  ascends  towards  the  meso-colon,  and  becomes  the 
inferior  mezenUric  vein,  which  accompanies  the  artery  of 
the  same  name;  about  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  this 
unites  with  the  superior  mesenteric  vein,  which  accompanies 
the  artery  of  that  name  also ;  behind  the  pancreas  this 
trunk  is  joined  by  a  very  large  vein,  the  splenic^  which  re- 
turns the  blood  from  the  spleen,  and  also  receives  the  veins 
from  the  great  and  lesser  curvatures  of  the  stomach,  from 
the  duodenum  and  pancreas ;  this  large  vein  passes  trans- 
versely behind  the  pancreas  and  below  the  splenic  arter)^ ; 
thus  the  vena  portee  is  formed  W  the  union  of  the  splenic 
and  mesenteric  veins,  in  front  of  the  aorta,  and  behind  the 
pancreas ;  it  then  ascends  to  the  right  side,  enclosed  in  the 
lesser  omentum  and  behind  the  hepatic  arterv  and  ductus 
r.holedochus ;  in  this  course  it  receives  small  veins  from 
the  omentum,  pancreas,  and  gall-bladder ;  at  the  transversa 
6ssure  it  divides  at  right  angles  into  a  right  and  left  branch, 
which  pass  horizontally  for  a  short  distance,  and  form 
what  is  term^  the  ginus  of  the  vena  ports  ;  this  rests  on  the 
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lobcilus  caudatus ;  these  branches  then  enter  the  liver*  and 
raniif]^  through  its  substance  in  a  transverse  direction  or 
from  its  centre  towards  its  circumference,  along  with  the 
branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  duct,  all  of  which  are 
surrounded  by  the  capsule  of  Glisson. 

The  vena  portse  has  no  valves,  whereas  all  the  veins  of 
the  extremities  are  furnished  with  these,  also  the  superfi. 
cial  veins  of  the  neck ;  the  deep  veins  of  the  neck,  the  ve^ 
na  azyeos  and  the  pelvic  veins  are  deprived  of  valves ;  the 
coats  of  the  vena  portse  are  more  dense  and  fibrous  than 
those  of  most  other  veins ;  the  femoral  vein  also  possesses 
such  a  very  dense  structure,  that  when  divided  it  will  often 
remain  open  like  an  artery. 


SECTION  III. 

ANATOMY   OF   THE    LYMPHATIC    SYSTEM. 

The  lymphatic  vesseb  have  a  great  resemblance  to  veinst 
they  are  furnished  with  numerous  valves,  and  are  arranged 
in  two  sets,  a  sujperficial  and  deep;  both  of  these  accom- 
pany the  veins,  that  is,  proceed  from  the  extreme  parts  to- 
wards the  centre,  the  greater  number  terminate  in  the  tho- 
racic duct,  some  however  end  in  the  veins  on  the  right 
side,  and  recent  observations  seem  to  prove,  that  in  diflle- 
rent  situations  the  lymphatic  and  venous  system  arc  more 
closely  allied  than  was  formerly  believed ;  the  lymphatics 
are  extremelv  minute,  in  some  situations  they  cannot  be 
demonstratea,  as  in  the  brain,  in  such  probably  the  veins 
perform  the  additional  office  of  absorption  ;  it  is  uncertain 
m  what  manner  these  vessels  commence,  whether  by  open 
mouths  in  the  different  structures,  or  whether  they  are  tine 
returning  arteries,  takine  the  same  course  as  the  veins,  and 
onl^  differing  from  the  Tatter  in  their  delicacy  of  size,  in 
having  more  numerous  valves,  in  not  transmitting  the  co- 
loured particles  of  the  blood,  and  in  being  connected  with 
the  lymphatic  or  conj^lobate  ganglia. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities  are  superjteial 
and  deep,  the  first  accompany  the  external  and  internal  aa- 
phena  veins ;  those  which  take  the  course  of  the  external- 
saphena,  end  in  the  popliteal  eanrlia,  where  they  unite 
with  the  deep  1  vmphatic  vessels  which  take  the  courso  of 
the  tibial  and  nbular  veins  and  arteries ;  the  lymphatics 
which  accompany  the  internal  saphena  vein  ascend  to  tlw 
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groin,  pass  through  the  inguinal  ganglia,  and  communicate 
not  only  with  all  the  deep  lymphatics  of  the  limb,  but  also 
with  the  superficial  vessels  from  the  abdomen,  perineum, 
and  genital  organs ;  the  deep-seated  lymphatics  about  the 
hip  and  the  perineum  accompany  the  branches  of  the  in- 
ternal iliac  artery  and  vein  into  the  pelvis,  where  they  pass 
through  the  pelvic  lymphatic  ganglia ;  the  lymphatics  from 
the  inferior  extremities  and  from  the  pelvis  ascend  towards 
the  spine,  form  a  plexus  round  the  iilnc  arteries,  and  pass 
behind  the  aorta  close  to  the  vertebrse,  and  terminate  in  the 
receptaculum  chyli,  or  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic 
duct,  into  which  numerous  lyniphatic  or  lacteal  vessels 
open  from  the  intestinal  canal.  The  lacteal  or  chyliferous 
vessels  commence  from  open  mouths  on  the  surface  of  the 
intestine,  and  thence  pass  through  the  mesenteric  ganglia, 
increasing  in  size  and  diminising  in  number,  towards  the 
spine.  Tne  lymphatics  of  the  stomach  take  the  course  of 
the  arteries  or  that  viscus,  also  towards  the  spine,  and  join 
the  thoracic  duct  The  lymphatics  of  the  liver  are  super- 
ficial and  deep,  the  former  are  very  distinct,  some  pass 
back  towards  the  spine,  others  ascend  along  the  falciform 
ligament,  enter  the  thorax,  and  proceed  through  the  ante- 
rior mediastinum  to  the  thoracic  duct  near  its  termination ; 
the  deep  lymphatics  pass,  some  out  of  the  transverse  fis- 
sure, others  from  the  posterior  edge  of  the  liver  on  the  dia- 
phragm ;  all  then  pass  back  towards  the  spine. 

The  thoracic  canal  commences  on  the  body  of  the  second 
or  third  lumbar  vertebra  by  a  large  dilatation,  named  the 
receptaculum  chyli ;  it  then  ascends  between  the  crura  of  the 
diaphragm  into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  is  situated 
on  the  ri^ht  of  the  aorta,  on  the  left  of  the  vena  azygos, 
and  behind  the  oesophagus;  with  these  relations,  it  rises  to 
about  the  fiflh  dorsal  vertebra,  and  then  crosses  the  spine 
obliquely  to  the  led  side,  passing  behind  the  OBsophaeus 
and  the  arch  of  the  aorta ;  it  then  again  ascends,  and  is 
placed  beneath  tho  left  pleura  between  the  left  carotid  and 
subclavian  arteries,  and  along  the  left  side  of  the  OBsopha- 
eus  ;  it  now  rises  into  the  neck,  as  high  as  the  sixth  verte- 
bra, behind  the  carotid  and  thyroid  arteries,  and  jugular 
vein  ;  it  then  curves  outwards  and  downwards,  and  opens 
into  the  left  subclavian  vein,  close  to  the  jugular.  Two 
valves  internally  protect  this  opening,  these  are  situated 
one  at  either  side.  The  thoracic  duct  receives  in  its  course 
along  the  thorax  several  branches  from  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
and  the  parietes  of  the  chest ;  in  the  neck,  the  lymphatics 
from  the  left  arm  and  left  side  of  the  head,  face  and  neck 
open  into  it  The  lymphatics  of  the  upper  extremities  are 
superficial  and  deep,  the  former  accompany  the  sub-cuta- 
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neous  veins  to  the  elbow,  and  a  little  above  the  bend  of  this 
joint  they  pass  inwards  through  a  snuill  gan^'onthatissi- 
tuated  QDove  the  inner  condyle ;  they  then  join  the  docp 
Ivmphaticsy  and  ascend  along  the  Inner  side  of  the  arm  to 
the  axilla,  pass  through  the  axillary  conglobate  ganglia, 
surround  the  axillary  artery,  and  pass  with  it  beneath  the 
clavicle  into  the  neck,  where  they  are  joined  by  the  lym- 

Ehatics  from  the  neck  and  shoulder.  On  the  left  side  these 
ranches  end  in  the  thoracic  duct ;  on  the  right  side  they 
form  a  short  canal,  (called  the  right  or  lesser  thoracic  duct,) 
which  opens  into  the  right  or  left  vena  innominato,  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  anterior  mediastinum. 

[Varietiet,  The  thoraeie  duct  sometimes  divides  into  many 
branches  which  fonn  a  sort  of  plexus ;  sometimes  it  divides  into  two 
unequal  trunks,  which  re-unite  sooner  or  later.  In  some  cases  it  ter. 
minales  in  the  left  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins  by  several 
trunks ;  in  others  it  bifurcates  superiorly  and  one  trunk  terminates  as 
usual,  while  the  other  empties  into  the  right  subclavian  vein,  uniting 
with  the  right  duct.  Sometimes  the  thoracic  duct  empties  into  the 
riffht  subclavian  vein,  and  then  the  lesser  duct  is  formed  on  the  loft 
side.  Again  this  duct  occasionally  empties  into  the  vena  azygos, 
which  is  said  to  be  its  normal  termination  in  some  mammalia.] 

Arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics,  arc  composed  of  tunics 
whose  number  and  properties  differ  in  each  class :  arteries 
and  some  veins  possess  three  laminae,  but  most  veins  and 
all  the  absorbent  system  have  only  two.  The  first  or  inter-. 
nal  coat  is  common  to  all  vessels,  it  is  smooth,  polished,  and 
moistened  with  a  fine  unctuous  exhalation  to  favour  the 
course  of  the  contained  fluid,  it  bears  much  resemblance 
to  serous  membrane,  though  in  many  respects  it  differs 
from  this  tissue ;  in  the  veins  and  lymphatics  it  is  thrown 
into  numerous  semilunar  folds  or  valves,  also  at  the  conv 
menccment  of  the  two  great  arteries.  The  second  or  mid* 
die  coeU  is  very  distinct  in  the  arteries,  also  in  some  of  the 
large  veins,  it  is  absent  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  venous 
and  in  all  the  absorbent  system ;  it  consists  of  circular 
fibres  which  are  yellowish,  dry,  brittle  and  elastic ;  in  the 
large  veins  they  are  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  softer  than  in 
the  arteries,  this  coat  possesses  much  elasticity,  it  is  also^ 
particularly  in  the  smaller  arteries  contractile,  by  these 
two  properties  it  materially  assists  the  circulation  of  the 
blooa ;  oy  some  this  has  been  named  the  muKCular  coat^ 
but  it  is  now  more  generally  denominated  the  fibrous  or 
elastic  The  third  or  cellular  coat  is  common  to  all  vessels ; 
it  consists  of  cellular  tissue  so  condensed  as  to  appear 
fibrous,  it  has  a  whitish  and  in  some  places  a  yellowish  co- 
lours it  is  very  elastic,  particularly  in  the  length  of  the  yes- 
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ael ;  it  is  so  closehr  coanected  to  the  middle  coat  of  the' ar- 
teries as  to  be  dimcult  of  separation. 

The  coats  of  vessels  are  well  nourished  by  numerous  ca- 
pillaries from  the  neighbouring  vessels,  these  are  the  **va<a 
iMUfjTum^^  they  are  also  very  well  supplied  with  nerves 
though  they  are  rather  insensible  to  the  touch,  these  are 
derived  from  the  sympathetic,  the  vagi,  and  in  the  limbs 
partly  from  the  spinal  system. 

ANATOBTT  OF  THE   FGBTAL   CIBCTJI.ATION. 

The  wrhiliMLl  ntxn^  which  arises  by  numerous  branches 
from  the  placenta,  and  extends  along  the  umbilical  cord, 
twisted  round  the  umbilical  arteries,  enters  the  umbilicus 
of  the  foetus,  ascends  obliquely  backwards,  enclosed  in  the 
duplicature  of  the  falciform  ligament,  behind  the  linea  al- 
ba, and  the  rieht  rectus  muscle ;  it  arrives  at  the  notch  in 
the  anterior  ed^e  of  the  liver,  proceeds  backwards  along 
the  horizontal  nssure,  sending  branches  to  either  side,  par- 
ticularly to  the  left  lobe,  which  at  this  period  of  life  is  of 
considerable  size.  When  the  umbilical  vein  arrives  near 
the  transverse  fissure,  it  divides  into  two  branches;  the 
right  or  communicating,  the  left  or  the  ductus  venosus ; 
the  righl  is  the  larger,  it  passes  transversely  for  about  an 
inch,  and  joins  the  trunk  of  the  vena  portse :  2^,  or  the 
diu^us  venostis^  ascends  between  the  left  and  Spigelian  lobes 
towards  the  diaphragm,  and  joins  the  middle  nepatic  veins 
just  as  these  are  about  to  join  the  vena  cava.  The  right 
auricle,  distended  with  blood  from  the  superior  and  infe- 
rior vena  cava,  then  contracts  and  propels  its  contents 
partly  into  the  right  ventricle,  but  principally  through  the 
foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle.  From  the  right  ventri- 
cle the  blood  is  propelled  into  the  pulmonary  artery ;  this 
vessel  in  the  foetus  divides  into  three  branches,  one  for 
either  lun^  small,  and  one  in  the  centre  very  large,  the 
ductus  arteriosus^  this  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  passes 
backwards  and  downwards,  and  joins  the  aorta  a  little  be- 
low its  arch ;  but  little  blood  passes  through  the  lateral 
branches,  the  principal  portion  passing  through  the  ductus 
arteriosus  into  the  aorta. — ^That  portion  of  olood  which 
was  transmitted  directly  from  the  right  auricle,  through  the 
foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle,  descends  into  the  left 
ventricle,  from  which  it  is  also  propelled  into  the  aorta,  the 
superior  branches  of  which  circulate  the  blood  through  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  whence  it  is  returned  to  the  heart 
by  the  veins  that  form  the  superior  vena  cava.  The  de- 
scending aorta  conveys  the  blood  to  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  at  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  this  vessel  divides  into 

the  external  and  internal  iliac  arteries,  the  former  are  small 
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in  \he  child,  the  latter  are  ver^  large*  and  are  named  the 
umbilical  or  hypogastric  artenes,  these  pass  forwards  and 
upwards  along  the  sides  of  the  bladder*  approach  each 
other,  and  ascend  to  the  umbilicus;  these  arteries  then 
twine  around  the  umbilical  vein  in  the  cord,  and  arriving 
at  the  placenta  divide  into  numerous  branches,  which  ra- 
mify through  this  organ ;  thus  at  this  aee  these  arteries 
serve  the  office  of  veins.  The  external  iliac  arteries  de- 
scend as  in  the  adult,  and  the  blood  which  the^  circulate 
is  returned  by  the  corresponding  veins.  The  iliac  veins 
unite  at  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  commence  the  in- 
ferior vena  cava,  which  ascends,  and,  as  in  the  adult,  pass- 
es through  the  liver,  is  joined  by  the  hepatic  veins,  and  then 
terminates  in  the  risht  auricle  of  the  heart 

In  connexion  witn  the  foetal  heart,  the  student  may  re- 
mark the  thymus  body ;  this  body  fills  the  upper  part  of  the 
anterior  mediastinum,  ascendine  as  high  as  the  thyroid 
body,  and  descending  in  front  of  the  pericardium,  and  of 
the  great  vessels,  nearly  as  low  as  the  diaphragm ;  it  con- 
sists of  two  lobes  of  an  oval  figure,  close  in  the  centre,  but 
separated  at  either  end.  It  lies  on  the  trachea,  the  left 
vena  innominata,  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the  pericardium, 
is  covered  by  the  sternum  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  loose  capsule  of  cellular  membrane. 
It  consists  of  several  small  lobules  which  are  filled  with  a 
whitish  fluid,  these  are  connected  by  fine  cellular  tissue, 
numerous  lymphatics  also  are  on  the  surface  and  penetrate 
the  substance  of  this  body.  Several  organs  in  the  body 
present  peculiarities  in  the  foetus,  these  have  been  already 
noticed  m  the  description  given  of  each  in  the  adult  states 


PART   IV. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BONES. 


The  osseous  structure  is  the  hardest  in  the  bod>  ;  it  is 
composed  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  little  carho- 
nate  deposited  in  a  cartilaginous  substance  which  is  per- 
fectly organized  and  well  supplied  with  vessels  for  its 
nourishment  and  growth.  The  bones  present  great  variety 
of  figure :  they  are  commonly  classed  into  the JUtU  tong^ 
and  vrregvlar* 

[Some  also  make  a  clan  of  short  bonoa,  ineludin|f  thnae  of  the 
carpufl  and  the  tarsut.] 

They  support  and  protect  the  soft  parts,  give  the  general 
form  to  the  whole  body  as  well  as  to  its  different  parts,  they 
also  serve  as  the  passive  organs  of  locomotion,  affording  a 
series  of  levers  by  means  of  which  the  muscles  effect  the 
various  motions  and  actions  of  the  body. 

When  all  the  bones  are  connected  by  their  ligaments  the 
collection  is  called  a  natural  skeleton;  when  united  by  art, 
an  artificial  skeleton.  The  skeleton  is  divided  into  the  trunk 
and  extremities. 

[A  I>etter  diviiion  of  the  skeleton  is  into  the  head,  trunk  and  ex- 
tremities.] 

The  trunk  consists  of  the  middle  part  and  two  extremities ; 
the.  middle  of  the  trunk  is  formed  by  the  vertebral  column 
and  the  chest ;  the  upper  extremity  of  the  trunk  is  the  head, 
the  lower  the  pelvis. 

The  vertebral  column  consists  of  twenty-four  vertebrae, 
which  arc  divided  into  three  classes  according  to  the  three 
regions,  viz.  seven  cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  and  five  lumbar. 

The  chest  or  thorax  is  formed  before  by  the  sternum, 
which  in  the  adult  consists  of  two  pieces,  with  the  xiphoid 
appendix,  on  either  side  by  the  twelve  ribs,  and  behind  by 
the  donal  vertebrse. 
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The  head  comprises  the  cranium  and  the  ftice :  tlie 
um  or  skull  is  composed  of  eiehU  or  according  to  some*  of 
eighteen  bones,  viz.  the  frontal,  the  two  temporal,  two  ap- 
rietal,  the  occipital,  the  ethmoid  and  the  sphenoid ;  to  these 
may  be  added  the  ten  following,  viz.  the  two  small  turbi- 
nated bones  of  the  sphenoid  or  of  Bertin,  and  the  four  au- 
ricular bones  in  each  temporal  bone,  which  have  been  al- 
ready described  in  the  anatomy  of  the  ear. 

The  face  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  jaw ;  the 
tipper  consists  of  thirteen  bones,  viz.  the  two  superior  max- 
illary, two  palatine,  two  lachrymal,  two  nasal,  two  malar, 
two  inferior  turbinated  bones,  and  the  vomer ;  to  these  may 
be  added  the  sixteen  teeth.  The  lower  jato  consists  of  the 
inferior  maxillary  bone,  which  contains  sixteen  teeth ;  some 
consider  the  os  hvoides  as  an  appendix  to  the  bones  of  the 
face ;  this  bone,  however,  has  been  already  noticed  in  the 
description  of  the  larynx. 

*  The  pelvis  is  the  lower  extremitjr  of  the  trunk  ;  it  con- 
sists of  the  sacrum,  the  ossa  coccygis,  and  the  two  ossa  in- 
nominata. 

The  superior  or  iTioracic  extretnilies  are  composed  each  oi 
four  parts,  the  shoulder,  which  consists  of  two  bones,  the 
clavicle  and  scapula ;  the  arm,  of  the  humenis,  [more  pro- 
perly called  the  os  brachii,  or  bone  of  the  arm :  humerus, 
meaning  the  shoulder ;]  the  fore  arm  of  two,  the  radius  and 
ulna ;  and  the  hand,  which  is  subdivided  into  the  carpus, 
metacarpus,  and  fingers.  The  carpus  consists  of  eight 
small  bones :  the  metacarpus  of  five,  and  the  fingers  of 
fourteen,  each  consisting  of  three  phalanges  except  the 
thumb,  which  has  only  two. 

[Besides  which  the  thumb  has  two  ossa  sesaraoidea,  at  the  mela. 
carpo.phalangeal  articulation.] 

The  inferior  or  abdominal  extremities  are  each  divided  into 
three  parts  ;  the  thi^h,  which  consists  of  but  one  bone,  the 
femur ;  the  leg,  which  consists  of  three,  the  patella,  tibia, 
and  fibula ;  and  the  foot,  which  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  toes ;  the  tarsus  consists  of  se- 
ven irregular  bones,  the  metatarsus  of  five  long  bones,  and 
the  toes  of  fourteen,  each  consisting  of  three  phalangess 
except  the  great  toe,  which  has  only  two. 

[In  addition  to  which  the  great  toe  has  two  ospa  sesainoidea,  at  the 
inetatarso.pha1anfircal  articulation  ;  sesamoid  bones  are  also  frequently 
foand  at  other  points  upon  the  hand  and  foot.] 

In  the  adult  skeleton  the  number  of  bones  amounts  to 
two  hundred  and  forty-two,  including  the  bones  of  the  ear 
and  the  teeth,  but  excluding  the  os  nyoides  and  the  sesa- 
moid bones.    This  number  is,  however,  variously  stated  by 
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different  writerst  some  bones  being  separated  into  more 
parts  by  some  authors  than  by  others. 

THE  VERTEBRJS. 

• 

The  vertebr<B  are  twenty-four  in  number,  they  belong  to 
the  class  of  irregular  bones,  are  placed  one  above  the 
other,  and  connected  by  lieaments  so  as  to  form  one  solid, 
yet  flexible  column,  placed  in  the  middle  and  back  part  of 
the  trunk,  and  extending  from  the  head  to  the  sacrum. 
The  sacrum  and  coccyx,  m>m  their  likeness  to  the  true  .ver- 
tebrae, have  been  named  the  ** false  vertebrse."  All  the 
true  vertcbrse  agree  in  the  general  outline,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows :  each  vertebra  consists  of  a  body  and  of  several  pro- 
jections or  processes.  The  body  occupies  the  anterior  cen- 
tral part ;  it  is  thick  and  spongy,  and  rather  circular  oi 
oval ;  its  flat  surfaces  above  and  below  give  attachment  to 
the  intervertebral  ligaments ;  the  margin  of  each  is  tipped 
with  a  compact  white  substance;  anteriorly  it  is  trans- 
versely convex  and  very  porous,  posteriorly  concave,  so  as 
to  form  part  of  the  spmal  canal  or  foramen ;  this  surface 
is  perforated  by  several  holes  for  vessels.  The  processes 
of  each  vertebra  are  nine,  two  lateral  or  the  lamins,  two 
transverse,  four  oblique  or  articulating,  and  one  spinous. 

The  lateral  processes,  or  ZamtTkc,  arise,  one  on  each  side  by 
a  sort  of  pedicle  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  body ;  they 
pass  backwards,  bounding  the  sidas  of  the  spinal  hole,  and 
unite  posteriorly  in  the  spinous  process ;  they  are  broad 
behind,  but  narrow  where  they  join  the  bod^,  being  grooved 
out  above  and  below  into  a  notch ;  the  inferior  of  these  is 
the  larger ;  these  notches,  when  the  vertebrse  are  joined, 
form  the  intervetebral  holes  for  the  passage  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  The  spinous  process  is  the  most  projecting  part  ol 
the  vertebree  in  the  posterior  median  line ;  its  base  is  bifur- 
cated, its  apex  generally  ends  in  a  point  or  tubercle.  The 
transverse  processes  arise  from  the  laminae,  and  are  directed 
outwards  on  each  side.  The  articular  or  oblique  processes 
arise  from  the  roots  of  the  transverse,  two  ascend,  two  de- 
scend ;  they  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  articulate  with 
the  corresponding  processes  of  the  vertebrae  above  and  be- 
low. The  spinal  hole  or  canal  is  bounded  by  the  body  and 
processes ;  it  is  oval  or  triangular.  The  processes  of  the 
vertebrae  are  of  a  more  compact  structure  than  the  bodies, 
which  are  very  light  and  spongy.  A  vertebra  isgenemlly 
developed  by  three  points  of  T>one,  one  for  the  body,  and 
one  on  each  side  for  the  laminae  and  articulating  process- 
es ;  sometimes  a  fourth  point  is  deposited  for  the  spinous , 
this  process  is  seldom  found  ossified  in  the  fcetus,  but  re- 
mains cartilaginous  for  some  time.    In  addition  to  these 
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^ree  principal  ossific  points,  there  are  frequently 
points  or  epiphyses  found  in  the  processes,  as  well  as  c^ 
the  surfaces  of  the  body.  These  are  the  general  charac- 
ters of  ail  the  vertebrae,  but  each  of  the  three  classes  pre- 
sents some  peculiarity. 

The  lumbar  vertebroi  are  five ;  these  are  the  largest  in  the 
column  ;  the  body  of  each  is  very  broad  transversely,  com- 
pared with  its  heieht;  its  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  flat* 
and  bordered  with  hard  projecting  edges,  which  render  it 
concave  from  above  downwards  on  its  forepart  The  lo- 
miruB  are  thick,  broad,  but  short ;  the  notches^  particularly 
the  lower,  are  very  large ;  the  spinous  process  is  broad,  flat» 
and  square,  and  ends  not  in  a  point,  out  in  a  thick  rough 
border :  the  articulating  processes  are  pval,  strong,  and  ver- 
tical ;  the  superior  arc  concave,  look  inwards  and  a  little 
backwards ;  the  inferior  are  convex,  look  outwards  and  a 
little  forwards ;  are  nearer  to  each  other  than  the  former* 
and  are,  therefore,  received  into  those  of  the  vertebra  be- 
low :  the  transverse  processes  are  long,  thin,  and  horizontal, 
and  more  anterior  than  those  of  (he  dorsal  vertebrse,  but 
posterior  to  those  of  the  cervical ;  the  spinal  foramen  is 
triangular,  and  larger  than  in  the  back ;  the  body  of  the 
fiAh  lumbar  vertebra  is  cut  off  obliquely  below,  so  as  to  be 
much  deeper  before  than  behind ;  its  transverse  processes 
are  short,  strong,  and  rounded. 

The  dorsal  vertebrae  are  twelve  in  number,  and  of  an  in- 
termediate-size between  the  cervical  and  lumbar :  they  de- 
crease from  the  first  to  the  fourth,  and  then  increase  to  the 
last,  so  that  the  fourth  and  fiflh  are  the  smallest  The  body 
is  thicker  behind  thun  before,  and  in  most,  longer  from  be- 
fore backwards  than  transversely,  fiat  above  and  below, 
and  round,  except  in  the  first,  whose  surfaces  are  heart- 
shaped,  and  very  convex  anteriorly  ;  on  either  side  it  pre- 
sents two  small  depressions  or  notches,  covered  with  carti- 
lage ;  the  superior  is  the  larger ;  when  the  vertebrae  are 
conjoined  two  of  these  notches  form  an  oval  depression  for 
the  head  of  each  rib ;  the  lamincc  are  broad  ana  thick ;  the 
notches  arc  large  and  anterior  to  the  oblique  processes :  the 
transfer se  processes  are  long  and  large,  and  directed  back- 
wards ;  on  the  front  of  each,  near  the  end,  except  of  the 
two  last,  there  is  a  small  depression  covered  with  cartilage 
for  articulating  with  the  tubercle  of  the  rib ;  the  oblimte 
processes  are  vertical,  the  superior  directed  backwards,  the 
inferior  forwards ;  the  spinal  hole  or  canal  is  small  and  oval ; 
the  spinous  processes  are  long,  of  a  prismatic  or  triangular 
form,  bent  downwards  very  much,  or  imbricated,  and  tu- 
bercular at  their  extremities.  The  first  has  the  body  long 
transverse  v,  and  on  either  side  a  full  depression  above  for 
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tbe  head  of  the  first  ribi  and  half  of  a  similar  cavity  below 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  second  rib ;  its  spi* 
nous  process  is  thick,  Ions:,  and  horizontal,  and  its  articular 
processes  are  oblique :  the  tenth  has  also  a  full  depression 
on  its  body  for  the  tenth  rib,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  in 
like  manner,  these  two  last  also  want  the  articulating  de- 
pressions  on  the  transverse  processes,  and  they  somewhat 
resemble  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  in  the  shape  of  their  body, 
and  inferior  articular  processes. 

The  cervical  vertebr^R  are  seven  in  number  and  smaller 
than  the  others ;  their  body  is  long  transversely,  a  little 
deeper  before  than  behind ;  the  lower  surface  is  concave 
from  behind  forwards,  the  upper  is  larger  or  broader,  and 
concave  from  side  to  side ;  the  structure  is  more  compact 
than  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar ;  the  lamince  are  long  and 
narrow,  sharp  and  small  superiorly,  round  and  lar^  infe- 
riorly,  so  as  to  overlap  those  below ;  the  spinal  hole  is  large 
and  triangular ;  the  notches  are  small  and  anterior  to  the 
articular  processes  in  all,  except  on  both  surfaces  of  the 
atlas,  and  of  course  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  second ; 
they  are  nearly  of  equal  size  above  and  below  ;  the  spinous 
process  is  shoit,  horizontal  and  bilid  ;  the  transverse  process 
is  short,  bifid,  grooved  above  for  the  nerves,  and  perforated 
near  its  base  by  a  round  hole  for  the  vertebral  vessels ;  it 
is  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
back  or  loins,  and  appears,  on  account  or  its  foramen,  to 
have  a  second  or  anterior  root  from  the  body  of  the  verte- 
bra ;  the  articular  processes  are  oblique,  the  superior  oval, 
slightly  convex,  look  upwards  and  backwards;  the  infe- 
rior also  oval,  are  concave,  and  directed  downwards  and 
forwards. 

The  first  cervical  vertebra  or  atlas  differs  from  the  re- 
maining, in  being  a  mere  bony  rin^,  without  an3r  distinct 
body  or  spinous  process,  the  anterior  part  of  this  ring  is 
tubercular  before,  but  presents  posteriorly  a  smooth  and 
concave  oval  articulating  surface  which  receives  the  odon- 
toid process  of  the  second  vertebra ;  the  marein  of  this 
ring  gives  attachment  to  ligaments;  it  is  round  and  thick 
behind,  with  a  tubercle,  instead  of  spine  for  the  attachment 
of  the  recti  muscles ;  the  spinal  hole  is  very,  large  and  di- 
vided into  two  by  the  transverse  ligament,  which  arises  from 
two  tubercles  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  superior  arti- 
culating processes;  the  anterior  portion,  small,  receives 
the  tootn-like  procc^  of  the  seQond  vertebra,  the  posterior 
forms  the  spinal  canal ;  the  leaning  are  thick  and  round 
behind,  but,  near  the  articulating  processes  are  grooved 
above  for  the  vertebral  artery  and  first  cervical  or  sub- 
oocipital  nerves  and  below  for  the  second  cervical  nerve ; 
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before  these  notches  are  the  atiietiUtr  prooessef,  the  superior 
horizontal,  concave,  oval  from  before  backwards,  look  up- 
wards and  inwards,  and  receive  the  occipital  condvles; 
the  inferior  are  nearly  flat,  circular,  and  inclined  a  little  in- 
wards and  downwards  ;  the  transverse  processes  are  long,  and 
end  in  an  obtuse  point,  the  anterior  root  is  slender,  the  pos- 
terior is  long  and  large,  the  hole  between  these  is  larger 
than  in  the  other  vertebrse,  and  is  directed  upwards  and 
backwards;  from  this  a  groove  for  the  vertebral  artery 
winds  badcwards  round  the  superior  articular  process. 
In  the  adult  the  atlas  is  very  compact;  in  the  foetus  its 
ossification  takes  place  from  five  points,  one  for  the  an- 
terior arch,  two  for  the  posterior,  and  one  for  each  lateral 
part 

The  axis  or  second  vertebra  is  remarkable  for  the  length 
of  its  body,  which  has  anteriorly  a  central  ridge  between 
two  depressions  for  muscles,  and  from  its  upper  part  there 
rises  by  a  sort  of  a  neck,  a  large,  round,  dentiform  (odan* 
toid)  process,  the  forepart  of  which  is  received  into  the 
small  articulating  cavity  on  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas, 
while  posteriorly  it  presents  a  small,  smooth  convexity, 
which  moves  against  the  smooth  surface  of  the  transverse 
ligament  of  the  atlas ;  the  apex  is  rather  pointed,  to  it  and 
to  the  sides  of  this  process  the  lateral  or  check  ligaments 
are  attached;  the  lamiruB  are  very  strong;  the  superior 
notches  are  behind,  the  inferior  before  the  articular  pro- 
cesses ;  the  sjnnal  hole  is  large  and  heart-shaped ;  the  spu 
rums  process  is  forked  and  very  strong,  its  under  surface  is 
channeled  ;  the  superior  oblique  processes  are  slightly  con- 
vex, nearly  horizontal,  and  look  a  little  outwards ;  the  in- 
ferior are  smaller,  flat,  and  look  downwards  and  forwards ; 
the  transverse  processes  are  short,  arise  from  the  outside  of 
the  superior  articular  processes,  are  bent  downwards,  and 
are  not  bifid  :  the  hole  is  directed  obliquely  upwards  and 
outwards.  This  vertebra  in  the  foetus  has  an  additional  or 
fourth  point  of  ossification  in  the  odontoid  process.  It  is 
articulated  directly  with  the  atlas  and  third  vertebra,  and 
indirectly  with  the  occipital  bone. 

The  seventh  cervical  vertebra  is  large,  its  spine  is  very 
prominent,  and  not  bifid ;  its  transverse  process  is  seldom 
perforated,  as  in  the  other  cervical  vertebrce ;  when  there 
IS  a  foramen  in  it,  it  transmits  the  vertebral  vein  and  not 
the  artery. 

^  [I  have  repeatedly  examined  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  with  a 
view  to  thii  point,  and  have  always  found  the  transvene  prooeat 
perforated.  The  vertebral  artery  usually  enters  the  foramen  in  the 
transverse  process  of  the  sixth  vertebra,  but  may  enter  that  of  the 
fifth  or  fourth.    I  have  several  times  seen  two  foramina  in  the  trans. 
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rerm  piooeMef  of  thocemctl  TeitelinB,  one  for  the  ▼eitefanl  utery 
and  the  other  for  the  Tortebrel  vein.] 

In  this  vertebra  an  additional  point  of  ossification  is 
found  in  the  pedicle  which  connects  the  processes  to  the 
body ;  this  sometimes  increases  beyond  the  transverse  pro 
cesses  of  the  vertebral  column,  so  as  to  resemble  a  super- 
numerary or  a  cervical  rib. 

The  length  of  the  vertebral  column  is  generally  about  a 
third  of  that  of  the  whole  bodv ;  the  lumbar  and  cervical 
regions  are  nearly  equal,  and  each  about  half  the  length 
of  the  dorsal,  the  latter  commonly  mc^asures  twelve  inches, 
and  each  of  the  former  about  six.  Us  general  form  is  that 
of  a  pyramid,  the  base  below ;  but  when  accurately  exa- 
mined it  will  be  found  to  represent  three  pyramids ;  the 
first  has  its  apex  in  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  surmounted 
by  the  axis  and  atlas,  and  its  base  is  in  the  first  dorsal, 
which  is  also  the  base  of  the  second  pyramid  whose  apex 
is  in  the  fiflh  dorsal,  where  also  is  the  apex  of  the  third 
pyramid,  whose  base  is  at  the  sacrum,  the  vertebrse  dimi- 
nishing in  size  about  the  fourth  and  fifth  dorsal.  The  co- 
lumnis  convex  anteriorly  in  the  neck,  concave  in  the  back, 
and  convex  in  the  loins ;  these  curvatures  are  caused  part- 
ly by  the  different  thickness  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsr 
before  and  behind,  but  principally  by  that  of  the  interver- 
tebral ligaments  in  these  three  situations.  A  perpendicular 
line  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  apex  and  base  of  the 
column  will  be  tbund  anterior  to  the  dorsal,  and  posterior 
to  the  cervical  and  lumbar  vertebrce.  In  the  dorsal  region 
there  is  generally  a  lateral  curvature  also,  which  is^usually 
concave  to  the  left  side ;  this  direction  of  this  curve  has 
been  by  some  ascribed  to  the  pressure  of  the  aorta  on  the 
left  side,  by  others,  and  with  more  probability,  to  the  effect 
of  muscular  action,  for  as  the  muscles  of  the  rieht  arm  are 
the  most  used,  the  points  of  the  spine  to  which  these  are 
attached  will  be  drawn  towards  that  side ;  in  the  several 
violent  exertions  also,  such  as  pulling  forcibly,  the  body  is 
usually  bent  to  the  left  side.  The  column  is  covered  ante^ 
riorly  by  the  anterior  common  ligament,  and  in  the  neck 
by  the  recti  and  longi  muscles,  m  the  back  by  the  last 
named  muscles  above,  and  below,  by  the  vena  azygos. 
aorta,  &c,  and  in  the  loins  by  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm, 
the  aorta,  vena  cava,  and  sympathetic  nerves ;  posteriorly 
the  column  presents  in  the  median  line,  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses short,  norizontal  and  separate  in  the  cervical  and 
lumbar,  but  close  and  bent  over  one  another  in  the  dorsal 
region ;  on  each  side  of  these  are  the  vertebral  grooves, 
which  are  wido  in  the  neck,  but  deep  and  narrow  in  the 
back  and  loins :  these  are  filled  by  the  extensor  muscles : 
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the  apertures  between  the  lamime  are  closed  by  the  y^ow 
ligaments,  and  covered  b]|r  these  muscles;  outside  these 
grooves  in  the  neck  and  loins  lie  the  oblique  or  articular 
processes,  but  in  the  back  the  transverse  nroc^ses,  which 
m  this  region  are  on  a  plane  posterior  to  those  in  the  neck 

•  and  loins :  the  intervertebral  or  the  holes  of  conjunction  in 
the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  are  before  the  transverse 

•  processes,  but  in  the  neck  TOtween  them ;  in  the  back -they 
'  are  behind  the  cavities  for  the  heads  of  the  ribs.   The  spine 

supports  the  head  and  chest,  and  combines  strength  with 
lightness  and  flexibility ;  it  serves  as  the  centre  of  all  the 
motions  of  the  trunk,  and  transmits  the  weight  it  bears  to 
the  sacrum  and  pelvis;  it  gives  insertion  to  numerous 
muscles,  and  lodges  and  protects  the  medulla  spinalis  in 
the  spinal  canal ;  this  canal  is  large  and  triangular  in  the 
neck  and  loins,  round  and  contracted  in  the  back.  The 
spinal  column  is  nearly  straight  or  perpendicular  in  the 
child ;  in  the  foetus  the  pyramidal  figure  is  reversed,  the 
base  being  in  the  cervical  and  doisal  vertebrs,the  apex 
in  the  lumbar  and  sacral- 

[There  are  occasionally  varietiet  in  the  number  of  the  vertcbrv ; 
there  may  be  but  six  cervical  vertebrte  ;  there  may  be  eleven  or  thir- 
teen dorml  vertebne,  and  usually  there  is  a  correspondinff  difierence 
in  the  number  of  the  ribs ;  and  there  may  be  four  or  six  lumbar  ver- 
tebrs,  of  which  last  variety  I  have  a  specimen,  which  alto  exhibits  a 
■tronj^  lateral  inclination  of  the  spine.  The  transverse  processes  of 
the  liuit  cervical  and  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebras  are  sometimes  very 
much  developed,  and  even  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  bone,  so  as 
to  resemble  supernumerary  ribs.  The  vertebre  are  sometimes  bifid,  or 
the  spinous  process  is  entirely  wanting,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  ea. 
nal  is  exposed ;  this  may  occur  in  the  lumbar  region  only ;  or  in  aoe- 
plialous  monsters  it  may  involve  a  few  of  the  cervical  vertebra,  or 
even  the  whole  column ;  this  anomaly  is  called  spina  bifida* 

The  vertebras  are  sometimes  fractured,  but  usually  by  violence  so 
great  as  to  cause  immediate  death :  or  death  may  ensue  from  the 
subsequent  inflammation.  The  operation  of  trepaning  has  been  per- 
formed upon  a  fracture  of  the  posterior  arch  of  a  vertebra  attended 
with  depression.  The  articulation  of  the  first  and  second  vertebra 
is  occasionally  the  seat  of  dislocation. 

A  great  number  of  muscles  are  attached  to  the  vertebra,  for  exam, 
pie,  five  pair  arise  fipm  the  atlas,  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  minor, 
rectus  capitis  lateralis,  obliquus  capitis  superior,  and  levator  anguli 
scapula  from  the  transverse  processes,  and  the  rectos  capitis  posticua 
minor  from  the  spinous  process;  five  pair  also  are  inserted  mto  tho 
atlas,  the  longus  colli  into  its  forepart,  obliquus  capitis  inferior,  sple. 
iiius  colli,  and  first  intertransverse  into  the  transverse  processes,  and 
the  first  interspinous  into  the  spine. 

From  the  axis  arise  six  pair,  the  rectus  capitis  posticus  major,  ob. 
liquus  capitis  inferior,  multifidus  spina,  and  first  interspinous  from 
the  spinous  process,  and  the  levator  anguli  scapula  and  first  inter- 
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tmwvene  from  Um  tmnsTerw  procewes :  Bve  pair  are  tnMtrUd  into 
the  axis,  the  longm  colli  into  its  forepart,  tiie  iplenius  colli  and  the 
Mcond  intertraiuvcrae  into  the  trantTerae  proceaves,  spinalis  colli  and 
second  interepinous  into  the  spine.  The  muscles  connected  with 
the  other  vertebrsB  more  or  less  extensively,  may  be  arranged  under 
three  groups ;  first,  those  which  arise  from  the  Tertebne  to  be  insert- 
ed into  other  bones ;  second,  those  which  arise  from  certain  verte- 
bra  to  be  inserted  into  others  ;  and  third,  those  which  arise  from 
other  bones  to  be  inserted  into  the  Tertebre ;  and  this  arrangement 
may  be  applied  both  to  those  which  are  situated  posteriorly,  and 
those  anteriorly.  Potteriorly^  they  are  jSrtt,  the  trapezius,  latissi 
mus  dorsi,  levator  anguli  scaputflB,  rhomboidei  major  and  minor :  ser 
rati  postici  superior  and  inferior;  splenius  capitis,  sacro-lumbalis, 
longissimus  dorsi,  trschelo-mastoideus,  .complexus,  levatores  costa 
rum  ;  second,  the  splenius  colli,  longissimus  dorsi,  spinalis  dorsi  and 
colli,  semi-spinalis  dorsi,  transversuis  colli,  multifidus  spins,  inter 
and  supra  spinales  and  intertransversales ;  third,  the  cervicalis  as- 
cendens  and  longissimus  dorsi,  which  last  is  common  to  all  three 
groups. 

Anteriorly  they  are  Jirot  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  scaleni 
anticus,  medius,  and  posticus,  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  the  psoas 
magnus  and  parvus,  obliquus  internus  and  traruversalis  abdominis ; 
second,  the  longus  colli ;  and  third,  the  quadratus  lumbornm. 

ArticulationB.  The  vertebre  are  articulated  to  each  other,  to  the 
OS  occipitis  above,  to  the  ribs  laterally  on  eMuer  side,  and  to  the  sa- 
crum below.] 

THE  THOBAX  OR  CHESTi 

Is  formed  by  the  twelve  dorsal  vertebrae,  already  describ- 
ed, by  the  sternum  and  twelve  pair  of  ribs. 

The  sternum  is  situated  at  the  forepart  of  the  chest,  in  the 
median  line,  and  in  a  direction  from  above  downwards  and 
forwards;  of  a 'flat  and  elongated  form,  broad  above,  nar- 
row in  the  middle,  and  pointed  below ;  its  anterior  surface 
is  covered  by  the  skin  and  pectoral  aponeurosis,  is  marked 
by  four  transverse  lines  which  indicate  its  original  division 
into  five  pieces,  the  two  upper  lines  are  most  prominent. 
Although  it  can  be  divided  in  the  adult  into  two  pieces  in 
addition  to  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  we  shall  describe  the 
whole  as  one  bone;  its  posterior  surface  is  smooth  and 
concave,  gives  attachment  to  muscles,  and  looks  towards 
the  anterior  mediastinum ;  the  edges  are  thick,  and  present 
seven  depressions  for  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs;  the 
superior  of  these  is  round,  and  the  margin  of  it  is  oflen 
continuous  with  the  first  costal  cartilage ;  the  remaining 
depressions  are  angular,  and  most  of  them  correspond  to 
the  transverse  lines  or  ridges ;  hence  these  sockets  are  more 
distinct  in  the  young  than  in  the  old ;  they  are  all  covered 
with  cartilage  and  separated  from  each  other  by  notcnes. 
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The  upper  or  clavicular  end  of  the  sternum  is  broad.  Ihicki 
and  concave  from  side  to  side,  fur  the  lodgment  of  the  in- 
ter-clavicular ligament,  and  is  hollowed  out  at  each  anglo 
for  articulation  with  the  clavicle,  into  a  shallow  sigmoid 
cavity  covered  with  cartilage  and  directed  outwaros  and 
backwards;  this  surface  is  slightly  convex  from  before 
backwards;  the  inferior  extremity  is  long  and  thin,  and 
ends  in  a  cartilaginous  epiphysis,  the  xiphoid  or  ensiform 
cartilage;  this  is  sometimes  pointed,  sometimes  bifid,  thick 
or  thin,  turned  forwards  or  backwards,  and  sometimes  per* 
foratcd  by  a  central  hole;  it  remains  cartilaginous  to  a 
lute  period  of  life :  to  it  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the 
costo-xiphoid  ligament  are  attached.  The  sternum  in  the 
foDtus  is  separable  into  four  or  five  pieces,  in  the  adult  into 
two,  and  the  ensiform  cartilage  which  is  frequently  ossified 
and  continuous  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum.  The 
upp)er  piece  is  the  larger  and  thicker  of  the  two,  and  some- 
what square,  its  edges  receive  the  clavicles  and  the  carti- 
lages of  the  first  rib,  and  half  of  those  of  the  second ;  its 
lower  edge  is  nearly  straight,  and  united  to  the  second 
piece  by  a  cartilage  which  sometimes  admits  of  slight  mo- 
tion between  the  two,  but  which  in  old  persons  is  generally 
found  ossified:  a  foramen  is  sometimes  observed  in  this 
piece  of  the  sternum.  The  second  piece  is  longer  and  nar- 
rower than  the  first,  its  edges  are  marked  by  GiVe  depres- 
sions for  the  five  lower  true  costal  cartilages,  and  at  its  su- 
perior angle  by  half  a  notch,  which  jomed  to  a  similar 
notch  in  the  first  piece,  formed  the  cavity  for  the  second 
cartilage  :  the  five  lower  notches  approximate,  and  the  last 
is  frequently  completed  by  the  xiphoid  cartilage.  This 
bone  consists  of  a  very  spongy,  cellular,  and  vascular  tis- 
sue, covered  on  each  surface  by  a  compact  layer. 

[The  ■temum  is  mmctimcs  deficient  cither  to  a  considerable  ex 
tent  or  in  circum«crilx^d  points,  forroinfr  foramina.  I  have  a  speci- 
men exhiliitinf^  two  of  thcRC  pcrfuratiunB,  which  were  cloeed  up  1^ 
d(  nse  fibrous  tissue.  This  bone  may  be  fractured,  and  if  depreeaed, 
the  trephine  and  elevator  may  be  used.  In  the  private  collection  of 
Dr.  J.  Kearny  RodijrprSf  there  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  fraciofe 
of  fhc  sternum,  exiiiliiting  the  efiurts  of  nature  to  produce  a  reuniim, 
and  her  partial  success. 

Muscle*,  Nine  pair  of  musclen  and  a  sinj^le  muscle  are  attached 
to  this  bone,  five  pair  and  the  single  muscle  arise  from  it,  the  stetno. 
mastoid,  stemo-hyoid,  and  Rteruo-thyroid  superiorly  and  ponterioriy  ; 
the  poctoralis  major  from  its  anterior  surface,  the  triangularis  stemi 
from  its  posterior  surface,  and  the  diaphragm  from  the  piisterior  sur. 
face  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage ;  four  pair  are  inserted  into  it,  the  rec- 
tus abdomiuis  into  the  front  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  and  the  obliqui 
extemus  and  internus,  and  transversalis  abdominis  into  its  edge. 
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AriieuUi^tiaM,  This  bone  is  artienlated  Qsaallj  to  sixteen  bones, 
the  clavicles  and  seven  true  ribs  on  either  side.] 

The  ribs  are  twelve  on  each  side;  they  extend  in  an 
arched  manner  from  the  vertebrse  towards  the  sternum,  to 
which  the  seven  superior  are  attached  by  the  separate  car- 
tilages ;  these  are  the  true  or  the  sternal  ril>s ;  the  five  in- 
ferior do  not  form  complete  circles,  and  are  connected  an- 
teriorly to  each  other,  and  to  the  cartilage  of  the  last  true 
rib,  and  are  named  false;  the  two  last  of  these  are  some- 
times called  the  Jloating  ribs;  the  length  of  the  ribs  gradu- 
ally increases  from  the  first  to  the  eighth,  and  then  diminish- 
es to  the  last;  the  breadth  gradually  diminishes  from 
the  first  to  the  twelfth,  but  in  each  rib  it  is  greatest  near  the 
sternum;  the  first  is  nearly  horizontal,  the  succeeding 

Gradually  incline  downwards,  so  as  to  be  lower  before  than 
ehind ;  the  external  surface  of  each  is  convex  and  smooth, 
and  gives  attachment  to  different  muscles ;  the  internal  is 
concave,  and  lined  by  the  pleura;  the  upper  border  is 
round  and  smooth,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  intercostal 
muscles;  the  inferior  is  thin,  and  marked  with  a  groove 
for  the  intercostal  vessels,  which  is  deep  posteriorly  and 
superficial  anteriorly ;  its  edges  also  give  attachment  to 
the  intercostal  muscles.  The  posterior  end  of  the  rib  pre- 
sents a  head,  neck,  and  tuberosity ;  the  head  is  round,  and 
divided  b^  a  ridge  into  two  articular  surfaces,  the  inferior 
of  which  is  the  larger,  these  are  received  into  the  depres- 
sions in  the  dorsal  vertebrse ;  an  intervertebral  ligament  is 
attached  to  the  middle  ridge.  The  head  is  supported  by 
the  neck^  which  is  narrow  and  round,  and  lies  in  front  of  the 
transverse  process,  to  which  it  is  connected  posteriorly  by 
the  middle  costo-transverse  ligament.  Beyond  or  external 
to  the  neck  is  the  tubercle^  which  looks  backwards  and  down- 
wards, and  is  divided  into  two  portions :  the  internal  of  these 
is  smooth  for  articulation  with  the  transverse  process  of  the 
inferior  of  the  two  vertebrse,  to  whose  bodies  the  head  of 
the  rib  is  connected  ;  the  outer  portion  is  rough  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  external  costo-transverse  ligament.  External 
to  the  tubercle  is  a  roueh  line,  which  marks  the  turn  or 
angle  of  the  rib ;  this  ridge  ^ves  insertion  to  the  tendon  of 
the  sacro-lumbalis  muscle ;  it  descends  obliquely  forwards ; 
it  is  close  to  the  tubercle  on  the  first,  but  the  distance  be- 
tween these  increases  in  the  succeeding  ribs  to  the  eleventh ; 
the  angle  is  not  distinct  on  the  twelfth.  The  anterior  or 
sternal  end  is  thin,  broad,  and  hollowed  into  an  oval  pit  for 
the  insertion  of  the  costal  cartilage.  The  first  rib  is  shorter, 
broader,  and  nearer  the  axis  of  the  chest  than  the  others, 
has  no  angle,  and  therefore  is  not  twisted,  but  represents 
nearly  a  horizontal  semi-circle ;  its  external  surface  is  di- 
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rectcd  upwards,  and  is  marked  by  two  grooves  for  the  sob^ 
clavian  vein  and  artery,  into  the  interrening  ridge  the  an^ 
terior  scalenus  muscle  is  inserted ;  the  hes^  of  this  rib  is 
undivided,  there  is  no  groove,  the  sternal  end  is  very  strong; 
the  eleventh  rib  has  no  groove  or  tubercle,  its  head  is  aiao 
undivided :  the  twelfth  has  neither  angle,  tubercle,  or 
groove,  and  is  very  short  The  ribs  are  formed  of  a  cellu- 
wlt  structure,  covered  by  compact  and  strong  lamion^ 
which  often  present  a  scaly  appearance;  they  are  hard 
and  elastic.  In  the  foetus  each  rib  presents  three  points  of 
ossification,  one  for  the  head,  another  for  the  tubercle,  and 
the  third  for  the  body  or  shah. 

The  costal  cartilages  are  twelve  in  number;  the  first  Is 
very  broad  but  short,  the  length  increases  in  the  succeeding 
to  the  seventh,  and  then  decreases  to  the  last;  the  first 
descends  a  little,  the  second  is  nearly  horizontal,  the  suc- 
ceeding ascend  more  and  more ;  the  costal  end  of  etich  is 
convex,  and  implanted  in  the  rib ;  the  sternal  ends  of  the 
seven  superior  are  also  convex,  and  are  received  into  the 
sternum,  those  of  the  three  superior  false  are  blended 
together,  and  those  of  the  two  last  are  pointed  and  unat- 
tached. The  costal  cartilaees  are  the  strongest  and  longest 
ill  the  body ;  they  are  flexible  and  elastic,  and  have  a  ^reat 
tendency,  particularly  the  four  or  five  superior,  to  ossifica- 
tion, the  costal  end  is  more  prone  to  this  change  than  the 
sternal ;  they  then  become  opaque  and  very  compact ;  in 
their  natural  state  they  appear  destitute  of  vessels,  nervesp 
or  any  organic  texture,  but  are  enveloped  by  a  vascular 
membrane. 

[Sometimes  there  are  thirteen  ribs  on  each  aide,  and  the  aapenia« 
merarj  may  be  either  a  cervical  or  a  lumbar  rib ;  in  other  caaea, 
there  are  but  eleven  ribs ;  the  costal  cartilages  also  maj  be  but  eleven^ 
or  there  may  be  thirteen  on  a  side,  even  though  there  are  but  twelve 
ribs,  and  then  the  supernumerary  cartilage  is  l<$st  in  the  thicknesi 
of  the  adjoining  muscles,  sometimes  the  anterior  extremitj  of  a  rib, 
and  the  adjoining  extremity  of  its  cartilage  are  bifurcated,  oircnm- 
scribing  a  foramen,  closed  by  dense  fibrous  tissue ;  sometimea  the 
cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib  on  the  left  side  runs  up  to  the  ensifomi 
cartilage,  to  the  side  of  which  it  is  articulated  ;  specimens  of  both  of 
these  anomalies  may  be  seen  in  the  College  Museum. 

The  ribs  may  be  fractured,  and  the  middle  ribs  from  their  positkm 
are  most  exposed  to  this  accident ;  the  cartilages  may  be  separated 
from  tho  ends  of  the  ribs  by  external  violence,  and  they  are  very 
prone  to  be  converted  into  bone,  particularly  in  advanced  hfe,  ths 
ossification  commencing  at  innumerable  points. 

MtueUs.  Thirty.three  pair  of  muscles  and  a  single  mose1«  an 
attached  to  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  but  the  intercostab  both 
arise  from  and  are  inserted  into  them  ;  thirty.two  pair  and  a  ainf^ 
muscle  arise  from  them,  the  sterno-hyoid,  stemobthyroid,  and  siib. 
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elayioB  ■uperiorly,  peotorales  major  and  minor  anteriorly,  the  ezter. 
nal  and  internal  intercoetals  from  their  inferior  edges,  the  transversa, 
lis  abdominis  and  diaphragm  interoallj,  serratus  magniia  anticus  and 
obliquus  eztemus  laterally,  and  cervicalis  ascendens  and  latissimus 
dorsi  poster'orly  ;  forty.fiye  pair  are  inserted  into  them,  the  scaleni  an. 
ticiis,mediu8  and  poeticas  superiorly,  the  rectus  abdominis  anteriorly, 
the  obliquus  intemus  anteriorly  and  inferiorly,  the  external  and  intei. 
nal  intercoetals  at  their  superior  edges,  triangularis  stemi  internally, 
quadratus  lumborum  inferiorly  and  posteriorly,  serrati  postici  supe. 
nor  and  inferior,  saero  lumbalis,  longissimus  dorsi,  and  kratores  cos. 
tarum  posterioriy. 

ArlieuUtuma,  Each  rib  is  articulated  posterioriy  to  the  bodies 
of  two  dorsal  vertebra,  except  the  first,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  add 
sometimes  the  tenth ;  and  all  except  the'  elcTenth  and  twelfth  are 
articulated  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra.  Anteriorly 
each  rib  is  attached  to  its  cartilage ;  the  seven  superior  cartilages  are 
attached  to  the  sternum,  the  three  next  to  the  seventh,  and  the  two 
last  are  free.] 

The  thorax^  which  is  composed  of  the  foregoine  bones  and 
cartilages,  resembles,  when  the  arms  are  detached,  a  trun- 
cated cone,  the  base  below,  the  apex  above,  flattened  before 
and  behind ;  in  some,  from  the  effect  of  dress,  it  is  of  an 
ovoid  form,  being  contracted  at  the  lower  part  and  wide  in 
the  middle ;  the  anterior  wall  leads  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards,  and  is  shorter  than  the  posterior,  which  is 
more  vertical,  and  rendered  ver3r  irregular  by  the  vertebral 
grooves,  and  the  angles  of  the  ribs ;  the  sides  are  convex, 
particularly  behind :  the  intercostal  spaces  are  short,  but 
wide  above,  long  and  narrow  in  the  miodle,  and  again  short 
below ;  they  are  broader  before  than  behind.  The  apex  is 
small,  transversely  oval,  and  very  oblique  from  behind  for- 
wards and  downwards;  it  is  bounded  by  the  first  ribs, 
sternum,  and  vertebral  column;  the  trachea,  OBsophagus, 
and  the  cervical  vessels  and  nerves  pass  through  it;  the 
base  is  very  large,  also  transversely  oval,  and  very  oblique 
from  before  backwards  and  downwards,  it  is  bounded  by 
the  xiphoid  cartilage,  the  conjoined  cartilages  of  the  false 
ribs,  and  the  vertebral  column ;  it  presents  a  great  notch 
anteriorly,  in  which  the  xiphoid  cartilage  is,  and  posterior, 
ly  a  small  notch  on  each  side  for  the  vertebral  column. 
The  axis  of  the  chest  is  oblique  from  above  downwards 
and  forwards,  in  conseauence  of  the  oblique  direction  of 
the  sternum,  hence  if  a  line  be  made  to  ascend  perpendic- 
ularly from  the  base,  it  will  pierce  the  upper  part  of  the 
sternum;  and  not  pass  through  the  apex  of  the  cavity. 
The  dimensions,  and  even  the  form  of  the  chest,  vary  in 
different  individuals  and  at  different  ages. 
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THE  PELVIS. 

The  pelvis  is  the  deep  circular  cavity  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  trunk,  bounded  by  the  sacrum,  coccyx,  and  two  oasa 
innotninata ;  the  latter  in  the  younjc  subject  can  be  separ- 
ated each  fnto  three,  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis. 

The  sacrum^  in  the  erect  position  of  the  body,  is  placed  at 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  pelvis  between  the  last  lum- 
bar vertebra  above,  tne  coccyx  below,  and  the  ossa  iDnomi- 
nata  on  either  side ;  of  a  triangular  form,  the  base  resem- 
bles a  vertebra,  looks  upwards  and  forwards,  is  very  broad 
transversely,  and  presents  in  the  middle  an  oval  surface  or 
body  cut  off  obliquely  from  before  backwards  and  upwards, 
and  covered  with  cartilage  for  articulation  with  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra,  its  anterior  edge  is  named  the  promonto- 
ry ;  behind  it,  is  the  triangular  aperture  of  the  sacral  or 
spinal  canal,  and  on  each  side  is  a  smooth  convex  surface 
(or  transverse  process)  directed  forwards  and  continuous 
with  the  iliac  fossa ;  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  canal  is 
the  oblique  or  articular  process,  concave,  and  looking 
backwards  and  inwards  to  receive  the  articular  processes 
of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  ;  anterior  to  each  is  a  groove, 
which  contributes  with  the  notch  in  the  last  vertebra  to 
form  the  last  of  the  holes  of  conjunction  for  the  passage  of 
the  last  of  the  lumbar  spinal  nerves,  and  behind  tne  oblique 
processes  are  the  laminae,  which  are  sharp,  and  eive  attach- 
ment to  the  last  of  the  ligamenta  iiava.  The  inferior  ex- 
tremity or  apex  is  directed  downwards,  and  presents  a 
small  oval  convex  surface  to  articulate  with  the  coccyx,  on 
each  side  of  which  is  a  small  notch  for  the  last  sacral 
nerve ;  the  anterior  surface  is  concave  from  above  down- 
wards, flat  from  side  to  side,  marked  by  four  transverse 
lines,  which  indicate  its  original  division  into  five  pieces 
resembling  so  many  vertebra^  (hence  sometimes  called 
false  vertebree;)  the  first  of  these  divisions  is  convex,  the 
remaining  are  concave ;  on  either  side  of  the  median  line 
are  the  four  anterior  sacral  holes,  the  two  upper  large,  the 
two  lower  small ;  they  are  all  round  and  smooth,  commu- 
nicate with  the  sucral  canal,  and  transmit  the  anterior  sa- 
cral nerves ;  grooves  lead  outwards  from  .these  holes,  along 
which  the  nerves  run ;  these  arc  analogous  to  the  inter- 
vertebral holes,  and  the  intermediate  grooved  bone  to  the 
transverse  processes  in  the  vertebral  column  above ;  exter- 
nal to  these  is  a  depressed  surface,  which  gives  attachment 
to  the  pyriform  muscle.  The  posterior  or  spinal  surface 
is  convex  and  very  rough,  presenting  jn  the  median  line 
four  horizontal  eminences  analogous  to  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses* which  are  often  united  into  one  ridge  j  inferior  to 
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Ihese  the  sacral  canal  ends  in  a  triangular  channel,  which 
is  only  closed  behind  by  ligament  and  bounded  on  each 
side  by  two  tubercles  or  comua,  beneath  which  is  a 
notch  for  the  last  of  the  sacral  nerves ;  these  cornua  are 
sometimes  joined  to  the  base  of  the  coccyx;  at  either 
side  of  the  median  spine  are  the  four  posterior  holes, 
smaller  and  more  irregularly  formed  than  the  anterior; 
they  transmit  the  posterior  sacral  nerves ;  external  to  these 
are  a  range  of  tubercles  analogous  to  the  oblique  processes ; 
the  sides  or  iliac  surfaces  are  uneven,  triangular,  broad 
above,  and  consisting  of  two  portions,  one  superior,  broad 
and  irregular,  covered  with  cartilage  for  articulation  with 
the  ilium ;  the  other  inferior,  thin,  and  attached  to  the  sa- 
cro-sciatic  lieaments.  The  sacrum,  though  very  thick,  is 
yet  light  and  spongy,  and  covered  by  a  thin  lamina  ot 
compact  substance ;  it  is  long  and  narrow  in  the  male, 
broad  and  short  and  more  curved  in  the  female;  in  the 
latter  it  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half  lone,  its  breadth 
above  is  nearly  the  same,  but  below  onl}r  half  an  inch ;  in 
the  fcBtus  it  is  nearly  straight,  and  consists  of  five  pieces, 
in  each  of  which  ossification  commences  in  several  points. 

[The  sacruni  is  aometimea  afiected  with  spina  bifida ;  it  is  occa. 
sionally  contorted  or  twisted,  so  as  to  give  the  spine  a  strong  lateral 
incliiialion«  and  has  on  one  side  four  and  on  the  other  fcoe  anterior  sa- 
cral foraminaft,  as  in  a  specimen  belonging  to  Dr.  J.  K.  Rodgers. 
This  bone  may  be  broken,  but  only  by  suoh  violence  as  usually  to 
cause  death ;  both  this  bone  and  the  vertebnn  are  the  common  seat 
of  caries. 

Mu9cle9.  Seven  pair  are  attached  to  this  bone ;  five  pair  ari9€ 
from  it,  the  pjrifbrinis  anteriorly,  the  gluteus  maximtts,  latissimus 
donii,  longiflsimus  dorsi,  and  sacro-lumbalis  posteriorly ;  two  pair  are 
inserted  into  it,  multifidus  spina  behind,  and  ooecygeos  nterally 
and  inferiorly. 

ArtieidationM,  The  sacrum  is  articulated  to  four  bones,  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra  above,  the  coccyx  below,  and  the  ossa  innominata 
laterally.] 

The  099a  coccifgis  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  sa- 
crum,  and  consist  of  three  or  four  pieces  which  in  the  old 
are  often  united  into  one  or  two,  but  in  the  young  and  adult 
are  always  distinctly  divisible  into  three  part^  we  may 
describe  these,  however,  as  forming  a  single  bony  piece 
which  in  the  aduli  is  triangular,  and  serves  to  prolong  the 
curve  of  the  sacrum  anteriorly,  the  base  is  above,  with  a 
smooth  oval  surface  adapted  to  the  sacrum,  and  on  either 
side  of  this  posteriorly  is  a  small  horn  or  process  which  is 
Also  connected  to  the  sacrum  by  bone  or  ligament ;  beneath 
•his  is  a  notch  for  the  last  sacral  nerve ;  the  apex  is  irregu- 
larly tubercular,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  muscles  of 
Iherectuo);  the  anterior  or  pelvic  surface  is  smooth,  sup- 
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ports  the  rectum,  and  is  marked  by  two  or  three  transverse 
lines,  which  indicate  its  original  division  into  distinct  pieces ; 
the  posterior  or  spinal  surface  is  rough  for  the  attachment 
of  muscles;  it  is  soft  and  spongy,  its  ossification  com* 
mences  by  four  or  five  points,  it  becomes  united  to  the  sa- 
crum earlier  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  is  longer 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

[Thif  bone  is  onalo^ut  to  the  caudal  Tertebm  of  iDferior  animah, 
it  sometimes  consists  of  five  pieces.  In  the  adult  it  usually  consists 
of  two  pieces,  the  upper  immoveably  fixed  to  the  sacrum,  and  the 
other  moving  upon  the  first,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  inferior  strait  of  the  pelvis ;  this  motion  is  lost  in 
after  life,  but  is  said  to  exist  longer- in  tlie  female  than  in  the  male. 
This  bone  may  be  fractured  by  external  violence,  or  by  internal  prea* 
sure,  as  in  females  who  become  parturient  for  the  first  time  at  a  late 
period  of  life. 

Musclet,  Three  pair  and  a  single  muscle  are  attached  to  this 
bone ;  the  gluteus  maximus  and  sphincter  ani  arif«  from  k,  and  the 
coccygeus  and  levator  ani  are  inttried  inlo  it 

Articulation.    It  is  articulated  to  the  sacrum  only.] 

OSSA  IITNOMINATA. 

As  each  os  innominatum  is  divisible  in  early  life  into  three 
bones,  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis,  it  will  be  found  more 
convenient  to  describe  each  of  these  separately,  in  prefer- 
ence to  considering  the  os  innominatum  as  a  single  bone« 
which,  however,  it  really  becomes  after  puberty. 

The  OS  ilium  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of 
the  pelvis,  and  forms  that  projection  commonly  called  the 
hip ;  it  is  broad,  flat  and  triangular,  the  base  above,  and 
semicular,  the  apex  below  forming  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  the  acetabulum ;  it  may  be  divided  into  the  body, 
ala,  and  processes.  The  body  is  the  inferior  constricted 
portion  wnich  presents  three  surfaces,  one,  external,  smooth 
and  concave,  forms  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the  aceta- 
bulum ;  the  second  is  anterior,  small,  triangular,  and  uni- 
ted to  the  pubis ;  the  third  is  posterior  and  joined  to  the 
ischium.  The  ala  is  the  broad  fan-like  portion  which  as- 
cends, inclines  outwards  and  a  little  forwards;  its  external 
surface  or  dorsum  is  irregularly  convex,  rough,  and  marked 
by  tl¥o  curved  lines  from  which  the  glutseus  medius  and 
minimus  arise ;  above  and  behind  the  upper  line  the  bone 
is  rough  for  the  origin  of  the  glutieus  maximus ;  this  sur- 
face is  also  irregularly  convex,  being  a  little  hollowed 
anteriorly,  it  is  next  much  raised,  it  then  becomes  very 
ccmcave,  and  lastlvi  it  is  convex  as  far  as  its  posterior  bor- 
der. The  internal  surface  of  the  ala  is  divided  into  three 
parts;  one  superior  and  anterior,  is  the  iliac  fossa,  which 
gives  origin  to  the  internal  iliac  muscle ;  the  second  is  pos> 
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terior,  rougb,  and  united  to  the  sacrum,  and  the  third  is 
smooth  and  small,  and  is  the  only  portion  of  the  ilium  that 
enters  into  the  side  of  the  true  pelvis;  this  pelvic  portion 
of  the  ilium  is  above  the  sacro-sciatic  notch,  and  is  separ- 
ated from  the  iliac  fossa  by  an  obtuse  ridge  which  is  con- 
tinuous behind  with  the  promontor)r  of  tne  sacrum,  and 
before  with  a  similar  ridge  of  the  pubis ;  this  line  is  named 
ilio-pectinea,  and  into  the  iliac  portion  of  it  the  tendon  of 
the  psoas  parvus  and  the  iliac  fascia  are  inserted.  The 
jfTocesses  are,  first  the  crests  which  in  the  young  subject  is 
an  epiphysis,  it  forms  the  upper  border  of  the  ala,  it  is 
curved  inwards  before  and  outwards  behind,  and  gives  at- 
tachment to  the  three  layers  of  abdominal  muscles.  Sec- 
ond, anterior  superior  ipine,  is  thftt  prominent  projection  at 
the  upper  and  forepart  of  the  crest  and  ala,  it  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  muscles  and  to  Poupart's  ligament ;  between 
this  and  the  next  process  is  a  notch ;  thira,  anterior  itrferior 
spine  is  above  the  outer  part  of  the  acetabulum,  it  gives  at- 
tachment to  one  head  of  the  rectus  femoris  muscle ;  the 
notch  between  these  two  spinous  processes  is  filled  by  the 
sartorius  and  iliacus  muscles ;  internal  to  the  inferior  spine 
is  a  superficial  groove  along  which  the  psoa§  and  iliac 
muscles  pass ;  this  groove  is  bounded  internally  by  the 
ilio-pcctineal  eminence,  which  is  common  to  the  ilium  and 
pubis ;  fourth,  the  posterior  superior  syine  is  the  posterior 
termination  of  the  crest,  below  which  is  a  notch  ;  and  fifth, 
the  posterior  inferior  spine;  these  two  processes  give  attach- 
ment to  ligaments  and  muscles,  beneath  the  inferior  is  the 
commencement  of  the  sacro-sciatic  notch. 

The  ischium  is  placed  at  the  lower,  outer,  and  back  part 
of  the  pelvis,  and  presents  a  bodv  and  processes;  the  body 
forms  the  outer,  lower,  and  back  part  of  the  acetabulum, 
more  than  two-fif\hs  of  which  it  forms,  and  presents  a  pro- 
minent line  or  border;  beneath  this  is  a  horizontal  groove, 
which  lodges  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  externus,  and 
from  this  a  rough  ridge  leads  down  lothe  tuber  of  the  bone, 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  quadratus  femoris  muscle ;  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body  is  thin  and  sharp,  and  bounds  the 
obturator  or  thyroid  hole ;  the  posterior  part  joins  the  ilium, 
and  bounds  the  sacro-sciatic  notch.  The  processes  are, 
first  the  spine^  which  arises  from  its  posterior  part  just  be- 
low the  sacro-sciatic  notch ;  it  projects  backwards  and  in- 
wards, gives  attachment  to  the  superior  gemellus  and  the 
lesser  sciatic  ligament,  and  bounds  tjie  great  sciatic  notch 
inferiorly ;  below  the  spinous  process,  between  it  and  the 
following,  is  the  smooth  pulley  round  which  the  tendon  of 
the  obturator  intern  us  muscle  turns ;  second,  the  tuberosity 
i0  beneath  this  pulley,  and  the  lesser  sacra-sciatic  notctw 
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on  this  process  the  body  rests  in  the  sitting  posture,  it  is 
broad  behind  and  covered  with  cartilage,  it  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  adductor  ma^nus  and  to  the  hamstring  mus- 
cles ;  on  its  internal  side  is  a  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator  externus ;  third,  the  ramus  ascends  from  the  tuber 
forwards  and  inwards,  and  joins  that  of  the  pubis;  it  is 
thin  and  flat,  one  border  is  thin  and  bounds  the  thjroid 
hole,  the  other  is  thiclc  and  in  part  bounds  the  low  aperture 
of  the  pelvis ;  to  it  are  attached  the  crus  penis,  and  the 
compressor  penis  muscle. 

The  OS  pubis  is  situated  at  the  forepart  of  the  pelvis,  and 
internal  part  of  the  acetabulum ;  it  may  be  divided  into  its 
body  and  processes ;  the  body  is  the  most  external,  it  is 
thick,  and  forms  the  interiUd  and  superior  part  of  the  ace- 
tabulum, above  which  it  joins  the  ilium  in  the  ilio-pectineal 
eminence,  and  below  it  is  united  to  the  body  of  the  ischi- 
um ;  from  this  the  first  process  proceeds,  the  horizontal  m- 
tniLS,  forwards  and  inwards,  smooth  and  flat  superiorly,  and 
covered  by  the  pectinseust  smooth  also  posteriorly  towards 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  grooved  beneath  for  the  obtu- 
rator foramen ;  a  sharp  rid^e  separates  its  superior  from 
its  posterioj^  surface ;  this  ridge  is  the  anterior  part  of  the 
linea  innoixiinata  or  ilio-pectinea,  into  it  the  pectinseus  mus- 
cle, Gimbernaut's  ligament,  and  the  fascia  lata  are  insert- 
ed ;  at  the  internal  extremity  of  this  ramus  and  of  this  line 
is  the  second  process,  the  tuberosity  or  spine ;  this  is  a  pro- 
minent tubercle  into  which  Poupart's  ligament  is  insert^ ; 
from  this  spine  the  third  process,  the  crest,  leads  transverse- 
ly  inwards ;  it  is  about  an  inch  in  length ;  the  rectus  abdt>- 
minis  and  pyramidalis  muscles  arise  from  it;  at  its  inter- 
nal end  is  tne  fourth  process,  the  symphysis ;  this  descends 
nearly  vertical,  and  is  joined  to  the  opposite  one  by  an  in- 
tervening cartilage ;  as  the  symphisis  turns  down  from  the 
transverse  crest  there  is  the  ar^le  of  the  pubis ;  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  symphysis  descends  the  fifth  process,  the 
inferior  or  descending  ramus,  in  an  oblique  direction  back- 
wards and  outwards,  to  meet  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  ; 
this,  with  the  ramus  of  the  opposite  pubis,  forms  the  ard 
af  the  pubis,  its  outer  edge  assists  in  nounding  the  thyroid 
hole. 

The  acetabulum,  or  articular  cavity  for  the  head  of  the 
thigh  bone,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  bodieis  of  these 
three  bones  in  different  proportions;  the  ischium  consti- 
tutes a  little  more  than  two-nfths,  the  ilium  somewhat  less 
than  two-fif\hs,  and  the  pubis  the  remainder ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  prominence  which  is  deficient  or  notch^ 
at  only  one  pomt,  this  rtotch  in  the  border  is  opposite  the 
thyroid  hole,  between  the  ischium  and  pubis,  but  chiefly 
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In  the  former  bone,  it  is  situated  at  the  anterior  and  inferior 

I)art,  it  may  serve  to  adroit  of  roore  free  adduction  of  the 
imh,  and  it  also  allows  the  articular  vessels  to  enter  the 
joint ;  a  rough  surface,  the  only  part  uncovered  by  carti* 
lage,  leads  from  it  to  the  centre  of  the  cavity,  to  this  the 
articular  ligament  and  a  quantity  of  adipose  membrane  are 
connected ;  this  cotyloid  cavity  looks  outwards,  downwards, 
and  forwards,  the  upper  and  outer  portion,  by  which  the 
weight  of  the ,  head  and  trunk  are  transmitted  to  the 
thigh,  is  the  deepest,  it  is  shallow  at  the  lower  and  internal 
part 

The  pelvis^  which  is  thus  made  up  of  the  ossa  innominata, 
the  sacrum,  and  ossa  coccygis  may  next  be  examined  as 
one  great  portion  of  the  skeleton,  both  on  itsextemaPand 
internal  surfaces ;  externally  it  presents  ip  front  the  sym- 
physis and  crests  of  the  pubes ;  the  ilio-pectineal  emi- 
nences,  and  beneath  these  the  acetabula  and  the  thyroid 
holes,  more  laterally  is  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  marked  by 
its  curved  lines,  posteriorly  the  sacral  spines  occupy  the 
median  line ;  external  to  these  are  the  sacral  foramina,  be- 
yond these  on  each  side  is  a  rough  surface  for  the  attach- 
ment of  ligaments  and  muscles;  and  lastly,  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  notches,  which  arc  bounded  by  the  sacrum,  ilium, 
and  ischium.  The  superior  circumference  or  base  of  the 
pelvis  which  is  inclined  upwards  and  forwards,  is  formed 
Oil  each  side  by  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  posteriorly  by  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  deep 
notch,  which  is  tilled  by  muscles,  anteriorly  by  the  iliac 
spines,  iUo-pubal  eminences,  the  intervening  grooves,  and 
by  the  ossa  pubis.  The  loioer  or  perimcal  circumference  or 
strait  or  apex  of  the  pelvis,  is  directed  downwards  and 
backwards,  and  bounded  by  the  rami  of  the  pubes,  the  ra- 
mi and  tubera  ischii,  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  in  the 
recent  state  by  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  of  each  side,  but 
when  the  latter  have  been  removed  as  in  the  artificial  ske- 
leton, then  this  strait  presents  three  great  notches :  first, 
the  arch  of  the  pubis,  triangular,  and  placed  beneath  the 
symphysis,  the  second  and  third  are  placed  between  the  sa- 
crum and  OS  innominatum  of  each  side,  very  large  in  the 
dried  bones,  but  in  the  recent  state  they  are  divided  by  the 
sciatic  ligaments,  each  into  two,  viz.  the  great  or  superior, 
the  lesser  or  inferior  sacro-sciatic  notch ;  the  former  trans- 
mits the  pyriform  muscle,  the  glutseal,  sciatic,  and  pudic 
vessels  and  nerves,  the  latter  the  tendon  of  the  internal  ob- 
turator muscle,  and  the  pudic  vessels  and  nerves.  The  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  pelvis  is  divided  into  two  by  the  pro- 
minent line  before  mentioned,  the  linea  ilio-pectinea,  which 
leads  from  the  spine  of  the  pubis  to  the  promontory  of  the 
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sacrum,  below  this  line  is  the  true  pelvis,  above  it  is  the 

{'(Use  pelvis,  which  is  rather  a  portion  of  the  abdomen ;  this 
ine  is  more  distinct  posteriorly  than  anteriorly ;  this  abdo- 
minal or  upper  strait  of  the  pelvis  is  somewhat  ellipticaly 
the  greatest  diameter  being  transverse ;  it  is  measured  hj 
four  lines  or  diameters;  first,  the  antero-posterior  orsacro- 
pubic  is  smaller  on  account  of  the  projection  of  the  sa- 
crum ;  second,  the  transverse  or  iliac,  which  crosses  the 
first  at  right  angles,  and  is  the  greatest ;  third  and  fourth, 
the  oblique,  which  leads  from  one  iiio-sacral  articulation  to 
the  opposite  ilio-pubal  eminence,  or  the  cotyloid  waU. 
Above  this  strait  the  great  or  false  pelvis  expands  and  is 
deficient  in  bone  anteriorly,  being  only  closed  by  the  abdo* 
minal  muscles.  Beneath  this  strait  is  the  true  pelvis,  which 
is  a  sort  of  curved  canal,  longer  than  the  false  pelvis  and 
wider  about  the  centre  than  at  either  strait,  with  smooth 
walls,  concave  posteriorly  from  above  downwards,  concave 
anteriorly  in  tne  transverse  direction,  and  on  either  side 
nearly  plane:  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  bound  it  posteriorly, 
the  pubes  and  thyroid  foramina  anteriorly,  and  on  either 
side  a  portion  of  the  ilium  and  ischium,  the  sciatic  notches 
and  ligaments.  The  true  pelvis  is  placed  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection, its  upper  orifice  looking  forwards,  so  that  if  a  line 
be  passed  horizontally  from  the  upper  border  of  the  sym- 
physis pubis  backwards,  it  will  meet  the  middle  or  nither 
the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum.  The  lower  orifice  looks 
backwards  aud  downwards,  the  axis  of  the  two  orifices 
therefore  is  not  the  same,  that  of  the  superior,  if  produced* 
would  pass  anteriorly  through  the  abdominal  muscles,  be- 
tween the  pubis  and  umbilicus,  and  posteriorly  it  would 
rest  against  the  lower  third  of  the  sacrum  ;  the  axis  of  the 
lower  strait,  if  produced  from  below  directly  upwards, 
would  touch  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  these  lines 
therefore  will  decussate  near  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  and 
form  an  obtuse  angle  forwards.  The  axis  of  the  false  pel- 
vis is  nearly  vertical,  while  that  of  the  true  cavity  is  ob- 
lique from  above  and  from  before  downwards  and  back- 
wards. The  female  pelvis  differs  from  that  of  the  male  in 
several  circumstances,  it  is  wider  and  larger,  but  not  so 
deep,  the  alse  of  the  ilium  are  more  expanded,  the  promi- 
nenceof  the  sacrum  is  less,  the  upper  strait  is  rounder  and 
wider,  the  sar.rum  is  broad  and  more  concave,  the  pubic 
arch  more  round  and  open,  the  symphisis  pubis  is  not  so 
deep,  the  sciatic  tuberosities  are  directed  more  outwards, 
and  the  acetabula  are  more  distant  from  each  other ;  the 
male  pelvis  is  deeper,  narrower,  and  stronger.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  male  and  female  pelvis  are  given  by  Meckel 
as  follows,  torn.  I  p.  479. 
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Itie  tramvene  diameter  of  the  creat  pdTte  be- 
tween the  anterior  superior  •pliioiis  proceHee 

of  the  ilia, 

Distance  between  the  eriste  of  tbe  ilia,    •          -     8           3  0  4 

Transverse  diameter  of  tne  superior  stnJt,          -46  5  0 

Oblique          do.       of             do.            --45  45 

Antero-posierlor    do.    ofdo.             --4           0  4  4 

IVaiuiverse  diameter  of  the  cavi^i           •-40  48 

Oblique           do.       of       do.        --•5           0  5  4 

Antero-poeterior    do.    of   do.        -          -          -     5           0  4  8 

Traiiaverae  diameter  of  Um  lower  strait  or  outlet      3           0  4  5 

Autero-posterior    do.     of             do.       -           -     3           3  4  4 
Tlie  laiter  may  be  Increased  to  5  inches,  fmm  tht  mobility  of  the  coccyx. 

The  ossa  innominata  are  composed  of  two  thin  but  com- 
pact  laminse  with  ao  intervening  diploe,  the  latter  is  nearly 
wanting  in  the  iliac  fossa,  where  the  bone  is- transparent, 
as  well  as  in  the  cotyloid  cavity.  In  the  foBtus  each  os  in- 
nominatum  is  developed  from  three  points  of  ossification, 
one  in  the  iliac  fossa,  ono  in  the  sciatic  tubercle,  and  one 
near  the  spine  of  the  pubis ;  these  three  soon  unite  in  the 
cotyloid  cavity.  Some  years  after  birth  the  iliac  crest  is 
developed  as  a  distinct  epiphysis,  the  sciatic  tubercle  and 
anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  are  also  covered  by  dis- 
tinct plates  of  bone,  and  in  some  the  angle  of  the  pubis ; 
in  some  females  also,  a  plate  of  bone  or  epiphysis  consti- 
tutes the  spine  of  the  pubis,  and  occasionally  grows  so 
large  and  remains  so  moveable,  as  to  resemble  the  rtidi- 
ments  of  a  marsupial  bone.  In  the  fcetus,  the  pelvis  is 
verv  small  and  deep,  and  narrow  transversely ;  the  true 
ancl  false  are  nearly  in  the  same  perpendicular  line,  the 
acetabula  are  nearer  the  middle  line  and  look  more  out- 
wards, they  are  not  beneath  the  pelvis  as  in  the  adult, 
hence  the  thigh  bones  in  the  intant  cannot  support  or 
balance  the  weight  of  the  trunk. 

[The  06  innomioatum  is  sometimes  fractured  by  ipreat  external 
vicuence,  and  severe  inBaromati<m  of  the  soft  parts  will  ensue  :  some, 
times  the  lx>iie  is  perforated  at  the  bottom  of  the  iliac  fossa  which  is 
by  some  supposed  to  be  natural,  by  others  to  result  from  absorption 
of  the  lx>ne.  The  articulation  at  the  symphysis  pubis  is  relaxed  in 
some  inferior  animals  during  parturition,  but  no  such  relaxation  talces 

Jilace  in  the  human  female  ;  or  if  it  does  occur,  it  is  morbid,  and  foU 
owed  by  serious  consequences. 

Mtueles,  Thirty  .two  pair  of  muscles  are  attached  to  this  bone ; 
thirty  pair  arise  from  it ;  tbe  latissimus  dorsi,  internal  oblique,  trans. 
versalis  abdominis,  and  quadratus  femoria  from  the  crest  of  the 
ilium ;  the  tensor ^utginiB  femoris  and  sartorius  fnim  its  anterior  su. 
perior  spine;  theKctos  femoris  from  its  anterior  inferior  spine  ;  the 
pectineus,  adductor  lonrus,  adductor  brevia  and  gracilis,  from  the 
upper  and  fore  part  of  Uie  pubis ;  the  pyranriidalb,  and  rectus  abdo. 
minis  from  its  crest ;  erector  penis  and  adductor  magnus  from  the 
rami  of  the  puWs  and  ischiimi ;  the  biceps  flexor  cruris,  semitendino. 
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■OS,  semimembranosiii,  quadratm  fbmoris,  inxmvwrmm  perinei,  and 
gemellus  inferior  frum  the  tuber  iechii ;  the  gemellus  Miperior  from 
the  spine  of  the  ischium ;  the  glutei  maximu8,medias  and  minimus 
from  the  external  surface  uf  the  ilium ;  the  iliacus  internus  from  its 
internal  surface;  the  obturator  extemas  from  the  external  ctrcum. 
ference  of  ihe  thyroid  foramen,  and  the  obturator  internus  from  its 
internal  circumference ;  the  coccygeus  and  levator  ani  from  the  iik 
ner  surface  of  the  ischium  principally  ;  two  pair  are  inserted  into  it, 
the  obliquus  externus  into  the  crest  of  the  ilmm  and  the  pubis,  and 
tlie  pstias  panrus  into  the  pubis  at  the  linea  ilicpectinea. 

Articuhttions,     The  os  innoroinatum  is  articulated  to  the  sacrom 
behind  to  its  fellow  before,  and  to  the  femur  laterally.] 

THE  HEAD. 

The  head  stands  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertebral 
column,  is  of  a  spheroid  figure,  compressed  on  the  sides ; 
it  contains  the  brain  and  the  principal  organs  of  sense, 
and  is  divided  into  the  cranium  and  the  face.  The  cranium 
or  skull  is  of  an  oval  figure,  the  narrow  extremity  before ; 
it  contains  the  brain,  and  is  formed  of  eight  bones,  the 
frontal,  two  parietal,  two  temporal,  the  occipital,  sphenoid 
and  ethmoid ;  these  bones  are  all  closely  united  by  sutures, 
in  some  of  these  are  small  bones  called  ossa  triquetra  or 
Wormii ;  the  frontal  is  considered  as  common  to  the  cra- 
nium and  face,  but  the  temporal,  ethmoid,  and  sphenoid 
are"  equallv  entitled  to  this  distinction.  The  anterior 
region  of  the  skull  is  named  synciput  or  forehead ;  the 
posterior,  occiput ;  the  lateral,  the  temples ;  the  upper  part 
the  vertex  or  bregma ;  and  the  lower,  the  base.  The  frontal, 
occipital,  ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones  occupy  the  median 
line,  the  others  are  lateral  and  symmetrical,  even  the  sin- 
gle bones  are  composed  of  parts  perfectly  similar  on  each 
side  of  the  median  line.  ^ 

The  frontal  bone  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
skull  forms  the  forehead,  part  of  the  temples,  of  the  orbits 
and  nose ;  it  is  of  a  semicircular  form,  convex  and  smooth 
anteriorly,  concave  posteriorly,  and  irregular  below,  it 
may  be  divided  into  the  superior  or  frontal  portion,  and  the 
inferior  or  orbital ;  the  external  surface  of  the  frontal  part 
presents  in  the  median  line  a  longitudinal  depression,  in 
some  not  very  distinct,  in  others  there  is  an  elevation  ;  this 
corresponds  to  the  line  of  union,  of  the  two  pieces  of  which 
the  bone  when  young  consisted,  it  is  parallel  to  the  loqgi- 
tudinal  sinus  internally,  a  suture  frequently  exists  in  it, 
particularly  below ;  at  the  lower  part  o^Hhis  line  is  the 
nasal  prominence,  longer  in  the  old  than  in  the  young ;  the 
bone  here  is  frequently  very  porous,  it  terminates  in  a 
rough  edge  for  articulation  with  the  nasal  and  superior 
Diaxiilary  bones ;  from  the  centre  of  it  projects  the  nasal 
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ipine  or  process^  which  supports  the  nasal  hones  hefore,  and 
the  ethmoid  hone  behind,  on  each  side  of  this  is  a  groove 
which  forms  part  of  tho  superior  nasal  fossee.  On  either 
side  of  the  median  line  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  proceed- 
ing from  above  downwards,  we  observe,  ^rst,  a  smooth 
surface,  covered  by  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle ;  second, 
the  frontal  eminence,  which  is  particularly  prominent  in 
the  young ;  beneath  this  is  a  slight  depression,  bounded 
below  by  the  superciliary  arch^  towards  the  inner  third  of 
which  is  the  supra-orbital  hole,  or  notch,  which  is  com- 
pleted into  a  hole  l)y  a  ligament,  and  which  transmits  the 
supra-orbital  nerve  and  vessels ;  from  this  notch  a  small 
foramen  leads  obliquely  into  the  diploe  of  the  bone ;  im- 
mediately above  the  internal  third  of  this  arch  is  the  pro- 
minence of  the  frontal  sinus,  and  below  it  is  the  edge  of 
the  orbit,  at  each  extremity  of  which  are  the  angular  pro^ 
cesses ;  the  external  is  prominent  and  joins  the  malar  bone, 
the  internal  is  thin  and  broad,  covers  some  cells,  and  joins 
the  unguis ;  above  and  outside  the  external  is  the  temporal 
ridge  or  process^  which  is  prominent  below  and  leads  up- 
wards and  backwards  to  join  a  similar  ridge  on  the  parietal 
bone,  this  separates  the  forehead  from  the  temple,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  temporal  muscle  and  fascia.  On 
the  cerebral  or  internal  surface  of  this  portion  of  the 
frontal  bone,  we  observe  in  the  median  line  a  groove  for 
the  longitudinal  sinus ;  inferiorly  the  edges  of  this  ^oove 
unite  into  a  ridge  to  which  the  falx  adheres,  and  which  ex- 
tends down  to  a  small  hole,  the  foramen  csecum,  which  is 
between  this  bone  and  the  ethmoid  ;  on  either  side  of  this 
median  line  are  numerous  irregularities,  corresponding  to 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  in  general,  but  not  uniformly, 
for  occasionally  a  prominent  part  of  the  bone  is  opposed 
to  an  eminence  of  the  brain ;  these  are  namcKi  the  mam- 
milla ry  eminences,  and  the  digital  impressions,  in  some  of 
the  latter  the  bone  is  often  very  thin.  The  circumference 
of  the  OS  frontis  is  thick,  rough,  and  serrated  to  join  the 
parietal  bones ;  the  tables  are  cut  uneaually,  the  mternal 
being  deficient  above,  the  external  below,  so  that  it  rests 
on  or  binds  down  the  two  parietal  bones  above,  and  sup- 
ports or  is  overlapped  by  tnese  below ;  below  the  temporal 
process  it  is  bevelled  off  thin  and  roueh,  and  is  inserted 
under  and  between  the  laminae  of  the  ala  of  the  sphenoid 
bone.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  frontal  bone  presents  the 
deep  ethmoidal  notch  in  the  centre,  in  front  of  which  is  the 
nasal  spine  and  the  orifices  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  its  edges 
are  cellular  to  unite  to  and  communicate  with  the  cells  of  the 
ethmoid  bone;  alon^  its  margins  are  two  foramina,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  orbital,  they  are  common  to  thia 
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and  to  tiie  ethmoid  bone,  the  anterior  tranamiti  the  naaal 
twig  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  and  anterior  ethmoidal  ar- 
tery* the  posterior,  the  posterior  ethmoidal  artery;  oo 
either  side  are  the  orbital  processes^  smooth,  concave,  and 
triangular,  the  apex  behind  presenting  near  the  external 
angular  ()rocess  a  deep  pit  for  the  lachrymal  glandt  and 
near  the  internal  a  slight  depression  for  the  cartila^ous 
pulley  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye,  instead 
of  a  depression  there  is  sometimes  a  small  spine ;  the  cere- 
bral surface  of  these  processes  is  convex,  but  veiy  uneven, 
marked  by  the  brain  and  vessels ;  their  posterior  marp^ns 
are  thin,  and  cut  obliquely  to  support  the  lesser  winga  of 
the  sphenoid  bone.  The  processes  of  this  bone,  enume- 
rated by  anatomists,  are  eleven,  viZi,  two  orbital,  four  an- 
gular, two  superciliary,  two  temporal,  and  one  nasal ;  the 
foramina  are  nine,  viz^  one,  the  roramen  ccscum ;  two  and 
three,  the  frontal  sinuses,  between  the  nasal  and  internal 
angular  processes;  four  and  five,  the  supra-orbital;  six 
and  seven,  the  anterior ;  and  eight  and  nine  the  posterior 
orbital;  these  last,  as  well  as  the  foramen  coBCum,  are 
often  common  to  this  and  the  ethmoid .  bone.  The  os  frontis 
is  joined  to  four  bones  of  the  cranium,  viz^  the  two  parie- 
tal, the  sphenoid  and  ethmoid,  and  to  eight  bones  of  the 
face,  viz.,  the  nasal,  superior  maxillary,  lachrymal,  and 
malar.  The  structure  is  thick  towards  the  nasal  protu- 
berance and  superciliary  ridges,  but  very  thin  in  the  or- 
bital plates ;  it  is  composed  of  two  compact  lamineB  and 
an  intervening  diploe,  by  the  absorption  of  the  latter  and 
the  greater  separation  of  the  plates,  the  cavities  called  the 
frontal  sinuses  are  formed ;  these  do  not  exist  in  childhood, 
and  in  the  adult  their  extent  is  very  variable ;  they  gene- 
rally extend  from  the  ethmoid  notch  upwards  and  outwards 
for  one-third  of  the  superciliary  arch,  sometimes  much 
further ;  they  are  generally  separated  by  a  septum ;  their 
use  is  not  fully  ascertained.  This  bone  is  developed  from 
two  points  of  ossification,  one  in  each  frontal  prominence ; 
from  this,  ossification  extends  in  rays  which  unite  in  the 
middle  line,  but  occasionally  a  suture  remains  between 
them ;  this  has  been  said,  but  without  sufficient  foundation, 
to  be  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men. 

[The  Of  frontif  is  sometimes  developed  by  three  pieces,  which  are 
distinct  at  the  time  of  birth,  the  third  piece  being  situated  upon  the 
median  line,  ovoid  in  form,  and  separatingr  the  two  lateral  parts ;  of 
this  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  Museum.  The  frontal  suture  is  rather 
rare,  I  have  seen  six  or  eight  Hpeciraens  of  it.  The  frontal  sinuaefl 
sometimes  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  orbit,  and  one  case  is 
recorded  in  which  they  extended  upwards  and  backwards,  bejrood 
the  corona*  or  temporo-frontal  suture ;  they  are  lined  with  muoooi 
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HMmbrmne,  which  issometiiDM  the  peat  of  iDflammatiOD  ;  they  cooi* 
municate  with  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells. 

MuscU*.  Four  pair  are  attached  to  this  hone;  three  pair  arite 
(rom  it,  the  temporal  from  its  temporal  ridge  and  surface ;  the  orbi. 
cularis  palpebrarum  and  corrugator  mipercilii  from  its  internal  anga. 
lar  processes ;  and  the  occipito  frontalis  is  iiuerttd  into  the  integu. 
merits  over  its  front  and  lower  parL] 

The  parietal  bones  are  symmetrical,  and  form  the  upper 
and  lateral  parts  of  the  cranium ;  each  is  nearly  square, 
convex  and  smooth  externally,  about  the  centre  is  the  pro. 
tuberance,  which  is  better  marked  in  children,  below  this 
is  the  curved  temporal  ridge  continuous  with  the  pro 
cess  of  that  name  on  the  os  frontis,  to  this  the  temporal 
aponeurosis  adheres ;  below  this  it  is  rough  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  temporal  muscle ;  of  the  four  edges,  the  upper 
or  perietal  is  the  longest,  it  is  serrated,  and  with  the  oppo- 
site bone  forms  the  sagittal  suture ;  the  anterior  or  frontal 
edge  is  also  serrated  to  join  the  os  frontis  in  the  coronal 
suture ;  the  posterior  or  occipital  edge  is  very  irregular, 
and  joins  the  occipital  bone  in  thelambdoid  suture:  in  this 
suture  small  bones  called  ossa  Wormii  or  triquetra  are 
of\en  found ;  the  inferior  or  temporal  edge  is  the  shortest, 
it  is  concave,  and  joins  the  temporal  bone  by  the  squamdus 
suture ;  of  its  four  angles  the  anterior  superior  is  nearly 
right,  in  the  child  this  is  deficient  and  the  fontunelle  exists ; 
the  superior  posterior  angle  is  somewhat  rounded;  near 
this  in  general  is  a  foramen[parietal]  which  transmits  small 
vessels  from  the  pericranium  to  the  dura  mater,  the  inferior 
anterior  is  long  and  curved,  and  joins  the  sphenoid  bone, 
the  inferior  posterior  is  very  irregular  and  joins  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone :  the  cerebral  surface  is  murk, 
ed  by  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  by  the  branches 
of  the  middle  artery  of  the  dura  mater;  this  vessel  is  in  a 
groove,  sometimes  in  a  perfect  canal  or  tube  in  the  anterior 
inferior  angle,  and  from  this  the  branches  pass  upwards 
and  backwards,  a  large  one  ascends  a  little  posterior  to  the 
coronal  edge ;  along  the  parietal  border  is  half  n  groove, 
which  with  that  in  the  opposite  bone,  lodges  the  longitudi- 
nal sinus;  and  near  this  in  the  adult  skull  are  irregular 
depressions  for  the  glandules  Pacchioni  or  the  granulations 
uf  the  dura  mater ;  the  posterior  inferior  angle  is  grooved 
and  lodges  part  of  the  lateral  sinus :  the  structure  of  the 
perietal  bone  is  similar  to  that  of  the  frontal ;  it  is  devel- 
oped from  one  point  of  ossification,  which  is  in  the  parietal 
prominence;  it  is  joined  to  five  bones,  viz.  the  frontal, 
sphenoid,  temporal^  occipital,  and  to  its  fellow. 

MiueUt.    One  muscle  only  is  attached  to  this  bone,  the  temporal. 
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which  aritet  from  it ;  the  oecipito-irontalis  didei  over  it  to  aonie  es- 
tent] 

Tne  occipital  bone  is  curved  and  of  a  rhomboidal  figure* 
placed  at  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  cranium ; 
It  presents  two  surfaces,  the  external  or  posterior,  or  basi- 
lar, is  convex,  smooth  above,  presents  near  the  centre  the 
great  protuberance  to  which  the  cervical  ligament  is  connect- 
ed;  from  each  side  of  this  leads  th6  superior  transverse 
ridge,  to  which  the  occipito-frontales,  trapezii,  and  complex! 
muscles  are  attached  \  midway  between  this  and  the  fora- 
men magnum,  is  the  inferior  transverse  ridge,  to  which  the 
splenii,  recti  majores  and  obliqui  superiores  are  attached  ; 
from  the  tuberosity  a  spine  leads  down  vertically  in  the 
median  line  as  far  as  the  foramen  magnum ;  this  latter  is 
of  an  oval  figure,  and  transmits  the  medulla  spinalis,  the 
vertebral  vessels,  and  the  sub-occipital  nerves ;  it  is  larger 
internally  than  externally,  in  front  of  this  is  the   basilar 
process,  which  is  very  thick  and  strong,  it  passes  forwards 
and  a  little  upwards  into  the  base  of  the  skull  to  join  the 
sphenoid  bone  ;  its  sides  are  rough  and  contiguous  to  the 
petrous  bones ;  it  is  also  rough  inferiorly,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  muscles  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 
Near  the  forepart  of  the  foramen  are  the  condyles,  smooth 
and  oblong,  covered  with  cartilage,  looking  downwards« 
outwards,  and  backwards,  and  converging  anteriorly  ;  their 
anterior  and  inner  edges  are  the  deepest,  their  long  axis  is 
from  before  backwards,  in  which  direction,  as  also  irom  side 
to  side  they  are  convex,  they  are  uneven  internally  near 
their  centre,  for  the  insertion  of  the  lateral  ligaments  from 
the  odontoid  process ;  they  are  articulated  to  the  atlas ; 
behind  these  is  a  fossa  in  which  there  is  generally  a  small 
foramen  through  which  a  vein  and  small  artery  paas,  and 
before  them  is  another  fossa  in  which  there  is  always  a 
foramen  for  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,    [the  posterior  and 
anterior  condyloid  foramina.^     External  to  each  condyle  is 
X\ic  jugular  eminence,  semilunar,  bounding  posteriorly  the 
foramen  lacerum  posterius  in  the  base  of  the  cranium  and 
giving  attachment  to  the  rectus  lateralis  muscle.    The  up- 
per angle  is  acute ;  the  edges  very  irregular  as  also  along 
the  sides ;  ossa  triquetra  are  often  entangled  in  the  notches. 
The  internal  or  cerebral  surface  is  concave,  and  marked 
by  two  lipes  which  cross  about  the  centre,  or  opposite  the 
tuberosity,  these  bound  four  fossa3,  the  two  superior  receive 
the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  are  marked  by  their 
convolutions,  the  inferior  are  smooth,  and  lodge.the  hemis- 
pheres of  the  cerebellum,  to  the  vertical  ridge  is  attached 
the  falx  cerebri  above  and  falx  cerebelli  below;  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  latter  is   bifurcated,  the  upper  half  is 
grooved  for  the  longitudinal  sinus ;  to  the  transverse  ridge 
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the  tentorium  is  attached,  it  is  grooved  for  the  lateral  sinus ; 
the  basilar  process  is  concave  from  side  to  side,  to  support 
the  pons  Varolii  and  the  basilar  artery ;  on  either  margin 
of  it  is  a  slight  groove  for  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus :  on 
each  side  of  the  foramen  magnum  above  the  juffular  pro- 
cesses is  a  groove  for  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lateral 
sinus.  This  bone  is  joined  to  six  bones,  viz.  the  two  parie- 
tal, two  temporal^  the  sphenoid,  and  the  atlas.  Its  process- 
es are  six,  namely,  two  condyles,  two  Jugular,  the  basilar, 
and  the  tuberosity.  Its  foramina  are  five  proper  and  two 
common ;  the  proper  are,  the  magnum,  the  two  anterior 
and  two  posterior  condyloid  r  the  common  are,  the  forami- 
na lacera  postica  basis  cranii,  these  foramina  are  comple- 
ted by  the  petrous  bone,  each  is  imperfectly  divided  mto 
two,  n  small  anterior  portion  which  transmits  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves,  and  a  large  posterior  one,  or  thimble-like 
fossa,  which  lodges  the  lateral  sinus  as  it  ends  in  the  jugular 
vein.  This  is  a  very  hard  bone,  although  thin  throughout 
except  at  the  ridges  and  processes ;  it  is  developed  from 
four  points,  one  for  the  basilar  process,  one  for  each  con- 
dyle, and  one  for  the  upper  and  back  part. 

[The  whole  of  this  bone  above  the  superior  transverse  rid^e  is 
sometimes  composed  of  three  or  foar  larj^e  ossa  triqaetra ;  this  bone 
and  the  sphenoid  become  inseperably  united  in  the  adult  subject, 
which  is  also  true  of  some  inferior  animals,  hence  the  two  are  de. 
scribed  as  a  single  bone  by  some  anatomists  under  the  name  of  os 
basilare  ;  the  groove  for  the  right  lateral  sinus  is  usually  larger  and 
deeper  than  that  for  the  left,  and  sometimes  it  is  continued  almost 
vertically  from  the  longitudinal  sinus  towards  the  foranken  magnum, 
near  which  it  diverges  to  reach  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius. 

Muscles,  Thirteen  pair  are  attached  to  this  bone;  two  pair  arise 
from  it,  the  occipito-frontalis  and  trapezius  from  the  superior  trans, 
verse  ridge ;  eleven  pair  are  inserted  into  it ;  the  stemo-mastoid  into 
the  superior  transverse  ridge,  the  splenius  capitis  externally  and  the 
complexuH  internally  into  the  space  between  the  two  transverse 
ridges  ;  recti  capitis  postici  major  and  minor,  and  obliquns  capitis  su. 
perior,  between  the  inferior  transverse  ridge  and  the  foramen  mag. 
num  ;  the  rectus  capitis  lateralis  into  the  jugular  process;  the  recti 
capttts  antici  major  and  minor,  and  superior  and  middle  constrictor 
muscles  of  the  pharynx  into  the  basilar  process.] 

The  temporal  bones  are  situated  at  the  lateral,  middle,  and 
inferior  parts  of  the  skull,  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  thin 
above  and  before,  and  thick  behind  and  telow  ;  each  may 
be  divided  into  three  portions,  the  squamous,  the  mastoid, 
and  the  petrous.  The  pars  squamosa  is  the  superior  divi. 
sion,  it  is  flat,  thin,  and  scaly,  forms  part  of  the  temporal 
fossa,  is  bounded  above  by  a  semicircular  edge,  and  below 
by  the  zygomatic  process^  which  is  horizontal  and  arises  by 
two  roots*  one  anterior  covered  by  cartilage,  narrow  oxter- 
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nallj,  Inroad  internally,  runs  transversely  in  firont  of  tlie 
glenoid  cavitj,  the  other  passes  horizontally  backward^ 
and  bifura/tes,  one  portion  turns  in  to  the  glenoid  fissuret 
the  other  is  gradually  lost  above  the  mastind  process ;  where 
these  two  roots  of  the  zygoma,  the  one  transverse,  the  other 
horizontal,  unite,  there  is  a  small  tubercle  to  which  the  ex 
ternal  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw  is  attached  ;  the 
zygoma  thence  bends  forwards  and  downwards,  slightly 
curved,  convex  outwards,  and  ends  in  a  serrated  edge  which 
joins  and  rests  on  the  malar  bone ;  between  the  root  of  this 
process  and  the  squamous  plate  there  ia  a  smooth  trochlea, 
over  which  the  posterior  part  of  the  temporal  muscle  nooves ; 
behind  the  transverse  root  of  this  process  is  the  articular  or 
glenoid  cavity,  which  is  crossed  by  the  Glasserian  fissure; 
this  leads  inwards  and  forwards,  mto  it  the  capsular  liga» 
ment  is  inserted,  and  near  its  centre  is  a  small  hole  through 
which  the  corda  tympani  nerve  and  the  laxator  tympani 
muscle  pass ;  to  this  nssure  also,  the  processus  gracilis  of 
the  malleus  is  attached ;  the  anterior  part  only  of  this  ca- 
vity enters  into  the  maxillary  articulation,  the  posterior  is 
filled  by  the  parotid  gland,  and  is  bounded  by  the  audilorw 
process ;  this  leads  inwards  and  forwards  behind  the  glenoia 
cavity  from  the  external  auditory  hole,  which  is  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  outer  root  of  the  zygoma ;  this  process 
or  meatus  is  a  twisted  plate  of  bone,  united  above  to  the 
squamous  plate,  but  presenting  below  a  rugged  edge  to 
which  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  is  attached ;  the  meatus  takes 
a  direction  forwards,  inwards,  and  a  little  downwards,  it  is 
narrower  about  the  centre  than  at  the  extremities,  it  leads 
to  the  mombrana  tympani.  The  squamous  plate  internally 
is  marked  by  vessels  and  by  the  convolutions  of  the  brain, 
like  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium;  its  upper  edge  is 
bevelled  off  and  is  very  rough  to  overlap  the  parietal  bone. 
The  mamillary  or  mastoid  is  the  posterior  inferior  portion,  it 
is  joined  to  the  parietal  bone  above,  and  to  the  occipital  be- 
hind, by  a  very  deeply  serrated  edge,  inferiorly  it  is  pro- 
longed  mto  a  rough  nipple-like  process,  the  mastoid^  internal 
to  which  is  a  groove  tor  the  occipital  artery,  and  another 
partly  behind  it  for  the  digastric  muscle,  above  and  behind 
It,  is  a  hole  [the  mastoid  foramen]  through  which  a  vein 
and  small  artery  pass;  this  process  is  hollowed  out  into 
cells  which  communicate  with  the  tympanum,  it  gives  at- 
tachment to  the  ster  no-mast  Old  muscle ;  the  cerebral  sur- 
face is  deeply  grooved  for  the  lateral  sinus.  The  petrous 
portion  passes  from  the  junction  of  the  mastoid  and  scfuumous 
forwarus  and  inwards  into  the  base  of  the  skull,  it  is  of  a 
triangular  form,  the  base  behind  and  very  irregular,  with  a 
deep  notch  which  assists  the  occipital  bone  in  forming  the 
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foramen  lacenim  posterius ;  the  apex  is  anterior,  contiguous 
to  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  completing  with  it 
the  foramen  lacerum  anterius,  which  in  the  recent  state  is 
fillt^d  up  with  cartilage ;  this  bone  is  peculiarly  hard  and 
rugged ;  on  its  inferior  surface  we  remark  in  front  of  the 
foramen  lacerum  posterius  a  minute  hole  which  leads  to 
the  cochlecL,  and  is  named  the  aqueduct  of  the  cochlea ; 
more  anteriorly  and  externally  is  the  sti^oid  process  which 
descends  obliquely  inwards  and  forwards,  and  gives  attach- 
ment to  three  muscles ;  it  is  surrounded  at  its  base  or  root 
by  a  plate  of  bone  most  prominent  anteriorly  and  exter- 
nally, this  is  named  the  vaginal  process;  it  separates  the 
glenoid  fossa  from  the  carotid  foramen ;  behind  and  out- 
side the  styloid  process,  between  it  and  the  mastoid,  is  the 
stylo-mastoid  hole  or  the  lower  end  of  the  aqueduct  of  Fallo- 
pius,  this  transmits  the  portio  dura  or  the  facial  nerve ;  in 
front  of  the  styloid  procese,  and  a  little  internal  to  it,  is  the 
carotid  hole  which  leads  into  a  CAnal  that  winds  forwards, 
upwards,  and  inwards,  and  which  opens  within  the  cranium 
above  the  foramen  lacerum  anterius  by  the  side  of  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  it  transmits  the  carotid  artery  and 
branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve :  in  front  of  the  carotid 
hole  is  a  flat  rough  surface  to  which  the  muscles  of  the 
palate  are  attach€d.  The  apex  of  the  petrous  bone  is  very 
irregular,  it  lies  in  the  foramen  lacerum  anterius,  the  inter- 
nal opening  of  the  carotid  canal  is  in  it ;  into  the  angle  be- 
tween the  petrous  and  squamous  portions  the  spinous  part 
of  the  sphenoid  bone  is  wedged ;'  in  this  angle  there  are  two 
holes  separated  by  a  thin  lamina  of  bone,  the  upper  trans- 
mits the  tensor  tympani  muscle,  the  lower  is  the  extremity 
of  the  bony  part  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  superior  or 
cerebral  suriace  presents  a  prismatic  form,  a  sharp  angular 
ridge  to  which  the  tentorium  cerebelli  is  attached,  separates 
its  two  surfaces,  one  looks  forwards  and  upwards,  the  other 
backwards  and  inwards ;  on  the  superior  we  observe  ante- 
riorly a  slight  depression  which  corresponds  to  the  Casse- 
rian  ganglion  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves ;  leading  from  this 
is  a  delicate  groove  which  conducts  to  a  small  opening,  the 
hiatus  FaUopii,  through  which  the  superior  branch  of  the 
Vidian  nerve  passes  in  order  to  enter  tne  aqueduct  of  Fallo- 
pius ;  the  remainder  of  this  surface  is  marked  by  the  con- 
volutions of  the  brain,  and  by  the  eminence  of  the  superior 
semicircular  canal ;  on  the  posterior  surface  is  the  meatus 
audilorius  intemus^  through  which  pass  the  two  portions  of 
the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  it  is  directed  forwards,  and  out- 
wards, is  lined  by  dura  mater,  and  is  terminated  abruptly 
by  a  vertical  bony  pnKess,  beneath  which  is  a  sort  of  crib- 
riform plate,  through  this  the  auditory  nerves  pass,  and 
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above  this  the  portio  dura  enters  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopin ; 
the  latter  is  a  vcrv  long  canal,  which  leads  outwards  and 
downwards  behind  the  tympanum ;  the  hiatus  Fallopii  and 
some  canals  from  the  tympanum  open  into  it,  it  ends  in  the 
stylo-mastoid  foramen ;  behind  the  meatus  is  a  small  de- 
pression lioed  by  the  dura  mater,  and  posterior  to  th*s  is  a 
narrow  short  slit  in  which  the  canal  of  the  vestibule  ends^ 
from  this  slit  a  groove  descends  to  the  jugular  opening; 
The  petrous  bone  contains  within  it  the  complicated  appa- 
ratas  of  the  organ  of  hearing  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed, (page  ^.)  The  temporal  bone  is  connected  to  five 
bones,  the  parietal,  malar,  sphenoid,  occipital,  and  inferior 
maxillary,  and  in  some  to  the  os  hyoides.  In  the  foetus  it 
consists  (^  two  portions,  the  squamous  and  petrous,  the  lat- 
ter is  large  and  well  developed,  and  the  ossicula  auditus 
which  it  contains  are  perfect,  and  nearly  as  large  as  in  the 
adult,  the  mastoid  portion  is  not  formed,  the  styloid  process 
is  cartilaginous,  and  is  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  bone» 
the  external  auditory  meatus  is  wanting,  a  bony  ring  sup- 
plies its  place  and  encircles  the  tympanum.  The  processes 
enumerated  are  five,  viz.  the  mastoid,  auditory,  zygomatic* 
styloid,  and  vaginal ;  the  holes  are  ten  proper  and  two  com- 
mon ;  the  proper  are,  the  external  auditorv,  glenoidal,  stylo- 
mastoid, aqueductus  cochleae,  carotid,  Eustachian,  hiatus 
Fallopii,  internal  auditory,  and  aqueductus  vcstibuli;  the 
common  are  the  foramen  lacerum  anticum,  and  posticum 
or  jugular. 

[The  maRtoid  foramen  may  be  wholly  in  the  mastoid  portion,  or 
wholly  in  the  ns  occipitis,  or  common  to  the  two. 

Muscle*.  FuurU'en  muscles  are  attached  to  the  bone  of  each  nde; 
eleven  arise  from  it ;  the  temporal  from  the  squamoas  plate ;  the 
massctcr  from  the  zygoma ;  tlie  occipito-frontalis,  digastricus  and  re. 
trahcns  aurem  from  the  mastoid  process ;  the  stylo-hyoideus,  stylo. 
giossus,  and  stylo-pharyngcus  from  the  styloid  process ;  the  levator 
palati,  tensor  tympani  and  ctapcdius  from  the  petrous  portion  :  three 
are  inserted  into  it  the  spleiiius  capitis,  sterno-mastoid  and  tracbelo. 
mastoid  into  the  ma^itoid  portion.] 

The  ethmoid  bone  is  situated  in  the  notch  between  the  or- 
bital plates  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  forms  the  roof  of  the 
nostrils;  it  is  so  named  from  its  cribriform  or  sieve-like 
appearance,  it  is  of  a  cuboid  figure,  and  composed  of  many 
thin,  brittle,  semi-transparent  lamince,  placed  in  every  di- 
rection so  as  to  form  cells,  those  enlarge  the  surface  of  the 
nose  without  increasing  the  size  or  weight,  for  this  bone  is 
remarkably  light  It  consists  of  a  middle  perpendicular 
lamina  and  two  symmetrical  portions,  its  superior  or  cere- 
bral surface  is  broad  and  covered  by  the  dura  mater,  in  its 
posterior  edge  is  a  notch  which  receives  a  process  of  die 
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sphenoid  bone,  along  the  middle  line  is  a  hard  ridge,  which 
anteriorly  rises  into  a  remarkable  process,  the  crista  gallu 
to  which  the  beginning  of  the  falx  is  attached,  this  process 
ends  before  in  two  short  wings  which  join  the  os  frontis, 
and  which  oflen  assist  in  bounding  the  foramen  ccecum ; 
on  either  side  of  this  process  is  a  channel  deeper  before 
than  behind,  these  lodge  the  olfactory  nerves ;  anterior  to 
each  of  these,  and  nearer  to  the  process,  is  a  small  slit 
[the  foramen  ovale]  which  t^nsmits  the  nasal  branch  of 
the  ophthalmic  nerve ;  this  entire  surface  is  perforated  by 
numerous  holes,  about  ten  or  twelve  of  these  are  large,  and 
are  placed  over  the  lateral  parts  of  the  bone,  the  remainder 
are  very  small  and  are  on  either  side  of  the  median  line, 
they  each  lead  into  a  small  vertical  canal  lined  by  dura 
mater ;  from  the  inferior  surface  of  this  plate,  there  de- 
scends the  nasal  lamella  in  the  middle  and  a  lar/^e  spongy 
cellular  mass  on  either  side  ;  the  nasal  lamella  is  m  the  me- 
dian line,  it  is  thick  above  and  behind  where  it  joins  the 
sphenoid,  thin  below  where  it  joins  the  vomer  and  nasal 
cartilage,  and  very  thick  before  where  it  unites  to  the  nasal 
process  of  the  os  frontis  and  to  the  nasal  bones,  its  sides 
are  marked  with  the  canals  for  the  olfactory  nerves,  short 
and  oblique  before,  vertical  and  very  long  in  the  middle 
and  behind,  they  descend  for  about  half  the  depth  of  the 
plate,  and  become  converted  into  mere  grooves ;  on  either 
side  of  this  septum  is  a  deep  channel,  which  forms  the  roof 
of  each  naris,  on  each  side  of  this  we  observe  an  irregular 
long  structure  which  consists  of  three  parts,  an  internal 
curved  lamina,  (the  superior  turbinated  bone,)  a  middle 
range  of  cells,  and  externally  towards  the  orbit  a  smooth 
square  plate,  the  os  planum.    First,  the  turbinated  or  spongy 
bane  is  a  very  thin  plate  descending  at  first  vertically,  and 
then  bending  outwards,  and  rolled  upon  itself  for  nearly 
half  a  turn  ;  in  the  posterior  extremity  of  thi6  is  a  depres- 
sion or  sort  of  clef\,  which  is  called  the  superior  meatus  of 
the  nose,  this  channel  or  meatus  extends  along  the  poste- 
rior half  of  the  ethmoid,  it  is  closed  before,  except  in  a 
small  aperture  which  leads  intj  the  posterior  ethmoid  cells ; 
the  portion  of  the  turbinated  plate  which  extends  below 
this  fossa  is  named  the  mid€Ue  spongy  bone,  it  is  larger  than 
the  upper  portion,  more  curved,  and  very  concave  out- 
wardly, beneath  this  is  a  deep  fossa  named  the  middle 
meatus  of  the  nose ;  second,  the  ethmoid  cells  are  external 
to  the  turbinated  plates,  bounded  above  by  the  cribriform 
plate,  and  externally  by  the  os  planum  and  os  unguis,  the 
cells  are  about  twelve  or  fourteen  in  number,  ana  arc  di- 
vided by  a  bony  septum  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  sot* 
^e  poUeriar  are  small,  and  open  into  the.  superior  jneatus, 
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and  sometimes  one  of  the  uppermost  communicates  with  the 
sphenoid  sinus  oropensintothe  fossa  of  its  turbinated  plate; 
the  aruerior  ceils  are  larger  and  more  numerous,  they  open 
into  the  middle  meatus,  one  of  the  most  anterior  is  curved 
into  a  sort  of  tube,  the  infundibuLum,  into  this  the  frontal 
sinus  opens  above,  and  it  terminates  before  the  orifice  of 
the  great  maxillary  sinus  or  antrum ;  all  these  cells  are 
lined  by  the  pituitary  membrane,  which,  however,  is  lees 
vascular  and  thick  than  that  on  the  nasal  lamella  or  turbi- 
nated bones;  on  this  memlfhine,  particularly  that  covering 
the  sbperior  spongy  bone,  and  the  square  surface  before  it, 
the  external  olfactory  canals  chiefly  end  ;  from  the  lower 
surface  of  the  ethmoidal  cells  thin  plates  of  bone  often  de- 
scend very  irregularly  to  jom  the  superior  maxillary.  Ex- 
ternal to  the  ceils  on  each  side  is  the  third  part,  the  os  fla^ 
num  or  orbital  plate,  veiy  smooth  and  polished,  articulated 
above  to  the  frontal,  before  to  the  lachrymal,  behind  to  the 
sphenoid,  and  below  to  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones,  the 
upper  border  has  often  a  notch  or  two  which  assist  the 
frontal  in  forming  the  internal  orbital  holes.  The  ethmoid 
bone  contributes  to  form  the  base  of  the  cranium,  the  nose, 
and  the  orbits;  it  has  little  or  no  cellular  tissue  in  itscom- 

f  position  except  in  the  turbinated  plates  and  the  crista  gallL 
t  is  developed  by  three  points  of  ossification,  one  for  the 
central  lamella  and  one  for  each  side,  the  latter  appear 
first,  the  turbinated  plates  are  not  distinct  until  ^sq  years 
of  age :  it  is  joined  to  two  bones  of  the  cranium,  the  fron- 
tal and  sphenoid,  and  to  eleven  of  the  face,  the  nasal,  su- 
perior maxillary,  lachrymal,  palate,  inferior  spongy,  and 
the  vomer. 

[There  are  no  muscles  attached  to  this  bone ;  its  use  being  to  offer 
in  a  small  space  a  large  surface  upon  which  the  impression  of  odo- 
riferous  particles  may  be  received.] 

The  sphenoid  hone  is  so  named  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  wedded  into  the  base  of  the  skull,  in  the  middle  of 
which  it  is  placed,  it  is  articulated  to  all  the  lx>nes  of  the 
cranium,  and  to  many  of  those  of  the  face,  it  is  of  a  very 
irregular  form,  and  has  been  compared  to  a  bat,  to  which 
it  bears  some  resemblance,  particularly  if  the  ethmoid  re- 
main attached ;  it  may  be  divided  into  a  body  and  proces- 
ses, the  body  is  in  the  centre,  and  resembles  a  square  box ; 
from  its  median  line  infer iorly  and  anteriorly  proceeds  the 
azygos  process,  or  the  rostrum,  which  is  received  between 
the  layers  of  the  vomer,  on  each  side  of  this  is  a  small 
groove  for  vessels ;  the  body  is  flat  and  rough  posteriorly 
for  attachment  to  the  basilar  process,  [of  the  os-occipitis] 
its  centre  is  hollowed  out  into  two  cavities  or  sinuses  which 
are  separated  by  a  septum,  which  is  continuoua  with  the 
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azygos  process,  anteriorly  it  presents  the  two  small  round 
openings  of  the  sphenoid  sinus,  beneath  which  are  often 
found  two  small  triangular  bones,  the  spongy  or  turbinated 
bones  of  the  sphenoid,  or  of  Bertin ;  the  superior  or  cere- 
bral surface  of  the  body  presents  several  remarkable  ap- 
pearances, it  is  hollowed  from  before  backwards  into  the 
deep  depression  called  sella  turcica,  this  lodges  the  pitui. 
tary  gland,  and  is  perforated  by  several  holes  through 
which  small  vessels  pass  to  the  nose,  posteriorly  it  is 
bounded  by  a  thin  plate  which  rises  perpendicularly,  and 
has  a  slight  knob  at  each  angle  named  the  posterior  clinoid 
process,  to  each  of  these  the  extremity  of  the  convex  edge 
of  the  falx  is  attached ;  anterior  to  the  sella  is  the  olivary 
eminence  or  middle  clinoid  process,  on  it  is  a  transverse  de- 
pression for  the  optic  commissure,'  on  each  side  of  which 
are  the  anterior  clinoid  processes,  two  thick  tubercles  to  which 
the  extremity  of  the  concave  edge  of  the  tentorium  is  at- 
tached, each  of  these  is  perforated  by  the  optic  foramen, 
which  is  transversely  oval  and  transmits  the  ophthalmic 
artery  and  the  optic  nerve  ;  sometimes  the  anterior  is  uni- 
ted to  the  posterior  clinoid  process  by  bone,  and  sometimes 
to  the  olivary  process;  from  each  anterior  clinoid  process 
there  extends  forwards  and  outwards  a  thin  plate  of  bone, 
the  transverse  spine  or  lesser  wing,  or  wing  of  Ingrassias, 
this  is  united  anteriorly  to  the  frontal  bone,  and  forms  a 
part  of  the  orbit,  it  ends  in  a  point,  its  posterior  edge  is 
thick  and  rounded,  the  sphenoidal  fold  of  the  dura  mater  is 
attached  to  it,  and  both  occupy  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  on 
the  base  of  the  cerebrum  between  its  anterior  and  middlo 
lobes ;  each  side  of  the  sella  turcica  is  grooved  by  the  ca- 
rotid artery ;  from  its  forepart  extends  a  small  plate  to  join 
the  ethmoid  bone,  (ethmoidal  process;)  from  each  side  of  the 
body  the  ala  is  continued  outwards,  forwards,  and  upwards ; 
it  presents  three  surfaces,  one  anterior,  smooth  and  square, 
forms  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  is  named  or- 
bital process,  another  is  elongated  and  concave,  and  together 
with  the  temporal  bone  supports  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum ;  the  third  or  external  surface  is  named  the  tem- 
poral process,  this  is  divided  into  two  by  a  crest,  the  upper 
part  forms  a  portion  of  the  temporal  iossa,  and  the  lower 
of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  some  fibres  of  the  temporal  and 
external  pterygoid  muscles  are  attached  to  the  crest  itself; 
from  the  posterior  part  of  each  wing  the  spinous  process  ex- 
tends backwards,  and  curves  a  little  downwards  and  out- 
wards, and  occupies  the  angle  between  the  squamous  and 
petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bone,  it  terminates  in  a 
spine,  the  styloid  process,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  articulation 
of  the  lower  jaw ;  near  this  process  is  a  small  foramen 
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(spinosum)  which  transmits  the  middle  or  spinous  artery  of 
the  dura  mater,  anterior  to  this  is  Xheforamnn  ova/e  opening 
directly  downwards  for  the  passage  of  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary nerve ;  still  more  anterior  is  the  foramen  rotundum, 
which  leads  forwards  and  transmits  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve;  between  the  lesser  and  great  wing  is  a  long  slit* 
the  foramen  lacerum  orbitale,  wide  internally,  narrow  exter- 
nally where  the  frontal  bone  sometimes  assists  in  closing 
it,  it  transmits  the  third,  fourth,  first  branch  of  the  fifth 
and  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves  from  the  cranium  to  the  or- 
bit :  from  the  angle  between  the  body  and  ala,  the  p/ery- 
goid  plate  descends  perpendicularly,  internally  it  bounds 
the  posterior  naris,  externally  the  external  pterygoid  mus- 
cle IS  attached  to  it,  anteriorly  the  palate  bone  is  con- 
nected to  it,  posteriorly  it  is  hollowed  into  the  pterygoid 
fossa,  which  lodges  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle,  and  in  a 
small  depression  internal  to  this  the  tensor  palati  muscle; 
this  fossa  thus  divides  this  process  into  two  plates,  the  ex* 
temal  is  broad  and  rough,  the  inlermil  is  longer  and  nar- 
rower, and  ends  in  the  hamiUar  process,  a  small  delicate 
hook,  convex  inwards,  concave  outwards,  and  covered  by 
a  bursa,  round  this  the  tendon  of  the  tensor  palati  muscle 
turns :  in  the  inferior  notch  between  these  plates  the  palate 
bone  is  received  ;  above  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  is  the 
Vidian  hole  or  canal,  this  opens  anteriorly  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  foramen  rotundum,  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa, 
and  posteriorly  very  small  into  the  foramen  lacerum  ante- 
rius,  it  transmits  the  Vidian  nerve  and  vessels. 

The  structure  of  the  sphenoid  bone  is  very  compact, 
except  the  body  which  is  cellular ;  the  latter  about  ten 
years  of  age  undergoes  the  process  of  absorption,  whereby 
the  cavities  called  the  sphenoid  sinuses  are  formed  ;  these 
open  into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  nose  ;  in  front  of 
them  in  the  adult  is  a  small  curved  plate  of  bone,  the 
sphenoidal  turbinated  bone,  it  is  of  a  pyramidal  form,  the 
base  anteriorly  connected  to  the  posterior  ethmoid  cells, 
the  apex  posteriorly,  and  joined  to  the  forepart  of  the 
sinus,  it  lies  above  the  spheno-palatine  foramen^  a  hole  which 
is  below  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  and  between  the  orbital 
processes  of  the  palate  bone ;  this  hole  leads  from  the 
nijse  to  the  spheno-  or  pterygo-maxillary  space ;  these  su- 
perior spongy  bones  are  wanting  in  the  child  and  some- 
times in  the  adult  ^he  sphenoid  is  articulated  to  the' 
seven  bones  of  the  cranium  and  to  dve  of  the  face,  viz^ 
the  two  malar,  two  palate,  and  the  vomer,  and  in  some 
cases  to  the  superior  maxillary  by  the  pterygoid  plates, 
the  palate  bones  however  in  general  intervene ;  the  pro- 
ceases  enumerated  are  twenty-seven,  viZi,  five  clinoidf  oho 
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ethinoidalf  two  lesser  wings,  one  vomer  or  azygos,  two 
spongy  or  triangular,  two  great  wings,  two  temporal,  two 
orbital,  two  spinous,  two  styloid,  four  pterygoid,  and  two 
hamular;  the  foramina  are  fourteen  proper  and  eight  com- 
mon ;  the  proper  are,  two  optic,  two  lacerated  orbital,  two 
round,  two  oval,  two  spinal,  two  Vidian,  and  the  two  si- 
nuses :  the  common  are,  two  foramina  lacera  antica  basis- 
cranii,  two  spheno-maxillary  fissures,  one  in  each  orbit 
bounded  by  the  orbital  plates  of  the  sphenoid,  malar, 
maxillary,  and  palate  bones,  two  spheno- palatine,  and  two 
posterior  palatine  canals  between  the  pterygoid  processes 
and  the  superior  maxillary  tuberosities.  At  birth,  the 
sphenoid  bone  consist  of  three  pieces,  one  is  the  body  to 
which  the  clinoid  processes  and  lesser  wings  are  attached, 
the  lateral  pieces  consist  of  the  pterygoid  processes  and  the 
great  wing  of  each  side. 

[Miitelet.  Twelve  pair  are  attached  to  this  bone ;  and  all  arist 
from  it,  the  temporal,  external  and  internal  pterygoids,  constrictor 
pharyngis  superior,  tensor  palati,  laxalor  tympani,  levator  palpebrs 
■uperiorui,  the  superior  oblique  and  four  recti  muscles  of  the  eye.] 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  are  connected  to  each  other 
by  stUvre^  that  is,  the  edge  of  each  is  serrated  or  cut  into 
irregular  teeth  like  processes,  these  indigitate  or  lock  into 
each  other,  so  as  to  unite  the  two  edges  in  a  very  strong 
and  motionless  manner,  the  indentations  are  irregular  and 
oblique  in  very  thick  bones,  but  where  the  edges  are  thin, 
the  suture  is  more  straight  and  regular ;  they  are  more  dis- 
tinct in  the  young  than  in  the  old,  and  on  the  outer  than 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium ;  there  are  seven  sutures 
noticed  by  most  anatomists,  (some  however  unnecessarily 
enumerate  a  greater  number,)  the  sphenoidal,  ethmoidal, 
coronal,  sagittal,  lambdoid,  and  two  squamous.  The  sphe^ 
noidal  suture  is  very  extensive,  it  follows  the  irregular  edge 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  connects  it  to  the  occipital,  the 
temporal,  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  the  frontal,  s.nd  the 
ethmoid.  The  ethmoidal  suture  m  like  manner  encircles  the 
ethmoid  bone  and  connects  it  to  the  frontaL  The  frontal^ 
or  coronal  suture  proceeds  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
sphenoidal  abQut  an  inch  behind  the  external  angle  of  the 
OS  frontis,  ascends  vertically  inclining  a  little  backwards, 
and  then  descends  to  the  same  point  on  the  opponite  8ide» 
it  connects  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  in  the  manner  be> 
fore  explained.  The  sagittal  suture  leads  from  the  suporinr 
angle  of  the  occipital  bone  directly  forwards  betivoen  the 
two  parietal  to  the  centre  of  the  coronal  suture,  and  In 
sometimes  continued  alongthe  median  line  of  the  frontiil 
bone  down  to  the  nose.    The  lambdeid  sutun  eKtondo  OQ 
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either  side  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  sagittal  sur 
ture,  downwards  and  forwards  to  the  mastoid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone ;  a  suture  named  the  additamentum  tjfAe 
lambdout  continues  down  between  this  process  and  the  occi- 
pital bone  as  far  as  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius;  the 
lambdoid  suture  is  very  rough,  and  frequently  contains 
ossa  triquetra  of  very  irregular  size,  it  connects  the  occipi- 
tal and  the  two  parietal  bones ;  the  additamentum  is  very 
little  serrated,  but  presents  uneven  thick  edges,  it  connects 
the  occipital  to  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone» 
the  mastoid  hole  is  frequently  in  it,  it  nearly  corresponds 
to  the  lateral  sinus.  The  sqiiamous  suture  on  each  side  is 
continued  from  the  extremity  of  the  sphenoidal  in  an  arched 
direction  upwards  and  backwards,  as  far  as  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal,  it  is  then  continued  under  the  name 
of  additamentum  of  the  squamous  suture^  directly  backwards 
for  about  an  inch ;  the  structure  of  the  squamous  differs 
from  that  of  the  other  sutures,  the  bones  are  not  serrated 
but  thin  and  scaly,  and  overlap  each  other,  it  unites  the 
temporal  to  the  parietal ;  the  additamentum  is  serrated  and 
connects  the  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  it  corresponds 
to  the  course  of  the  lateral  sinus  internally ;  a  small  os 
triquetrum  is  sometimes  found  at  the  anterior  part  of  this 
suture,  and  seldom  in  any  other  situation. 

[The  bones  of  the  eraniura  belongr  for  the  meet  part  to  the  clasc 
of  flat  bones,  and  are  developed  by  fibres  radiating  from  a  centre. 
In  the  adult,  the  flat  bones  of  the  head  consist  of  three  laminsB,  an 
external  table  of  compact  tissue,  an  internal  table  of  compact  tissue, 
more  dense  and  brittle  than  the  other,  and  hence  called  the  tabulm 
vitrea,  and  a  middle  lamina  of  spongy  tissue,  the  diploe  ;  this  doea 
not  exist  in  the  infant  and  child,  but  subsequently  is  developed,  appa. 
reiitiy  at  the  expense  of  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  compact  ta. 
bles,  which  seem  to  recede  from  each  other,  so  as  to  form  the  dipkM 
and  the  frontal  sinuses.  In  the  old  subject,  the  diploe  is  absorbed, 
and  the  two  compact  tables  fall  together  again ;  in  advanced  life  the 
sutures  are  liable  to  become  obliterated,  so  that  the  bones  form  m 
solid  inseparable  mass ;  a  suture  may  be  confounded  with  a  fissore. 
All  the  bones  of  the  cranium  may  be  fractured ;  but  those  parts 
above  a  line  subtending  the  supra-orbital  arches,  the  external  open, 
ings  of  the  ears,  and  the  occipital  protuberance  are  of  course  most 
exposed  to  external  violence  ;  those  parts  in  the  base  of  the  cranium 
may  be  fractured  by  very  great  violence,  or  by  a  counter  fissure. 
The  internal  table  may  be  Assured,  the  external  being  entire ;  and 
botn  tables  may  be  driven  in  without  a  division  of  the  soft  parts  over 
tnem.  There  are  some  situations  in  which  we  are  directed  not  to 
apply  the  trephine,  as  over  the  longitudinal  sinus,  over  the  trunk  of 
the  middle  meningeal  artery,  dtc. ;  but  under  certain  circumstanoea 
we  must  operate  in  those  places ;  the  trephine  caimot  be  applied  be. 
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low  Uie  mspetkr  timnsverae  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone.  After  e 
piece  of  booe  has  been  removed  by  the  trephine,  iti  place  ia  subae. 
qoentlj  sapplied  by  a  fibro-cartilaeinous  membrane,  of  which  there 
aie-Bome  fifMspecimenB  in  the  col&ction  of  Dr.  Sabine.] 

OF  rm  8XULL  IN  GENERAL. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  skull  presents  four  regions,  the 
superior  is  smooth  and  even,  has  no  remarkable  appearance 
deserving  more  particular  attention ;  the  lateral  regions  are 
each  divided  into  two,  anterior  or  temporal,  and  the  poste- 
rior or  mastoid ;  the  inf&iHor  region  extends  from  the  nasal 
notch  to  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  is  bounded  late- 
rall3r  by  the  zygomatic  arches,  and  by  a  ridge  which  is 
continued  from  these  processes  round  the  skull  with  but 
little  interruption ;  this  region  may  be  divided  into  three 
portions,  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior ;  the  anterior  ex- 
tends from  the  superciliary  ridges  of  the  os  frontis  to  the 
roots  of  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  os-sphenoides ;  it 
presents  the  nasal  spine  and  process  of  the  os  frontis,  the 
ethmoid  bone,  the  orbital  plates  of  the  os  frontis,  bounded 
by  its  angular  processes  before,  and  by  the  orbitar  plates 
or  the  spbenoia  behind ;  in  this  division  are  the  supra-or- 
bital, the  anterior  and  posterior  orbital  holes,  the  openings 
of  the  frontal  and  ethmoid  cells,  the  optic  and  lacerated 
holes  of  the  orbits,  the  Vidian  canals  and  the  foramina  ro- 
tunda. The  middle  division  extends  from  the  roots  of  the 
pterygoid  to  the  styloid  processes  of  the  temporal  bones,  it 
presents  the  azygos  process,  the  basilar  process  of  the  os 
occipitis,  the  anterior  points  of  the  petrous  portions  of  the 
temporal  bones;  the  spinous  processes  of  the  sphenoid, 
and  the  glenoid  cavities  of  the  temporal  bones.  The  holes 
in  this  division  are  the  oval,  spinous,  carotid,  external,  au- 
ditory, gienoidal,  and  the  Eustachian  tubes.  The  posterior 
division  extends  from  the  styloid  processes  of  the  temporal 
to  the  tuberosity  of  the  occipital  bone  ;  it  presents  the  fo- 
ramen magnum,  the  two  condyles,  the  jugular  ridge,  the 
styloid  processes  of  the  temporal  bones,  surrounded  by 
their  vaginal  processes,  the  mammillary  processes,  the 
digastric  pits,  the  inferior  and  superior  transverse  arches, 
the  spine,  protuberance,  and  pits  of  the  occipital  bone ; 
the  foramina  in  this  division  are  the  stylo-mastoid,  mas- 
toid, magnum,  lacera  postica,  anterior  and  posterior  con- 
dyloid. 

The  skull  is  divided  internally  into  the  arch  or  vault  and 
the  base ;  on  the  vault  is  to  be  observed  the  sulcus  for  the 
longitudinal  sinus,  the  frontal  crest,  the  grooves  for  the  mid- 
dle arteries  of  the  dura  mater,  the  depressions  for  the  con- 
volutions of  the  brain,  and  for  the  granulations  or  glandule 
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Pacchionse ;  the  base  of  the  skull  is  very  uneven,  and  pre- 
sents three  portions,  reeions,  or  fossse  on  different  planes^ 
the  anterior  or  frontal,  the  middle  or  spheno-temporal,  and 
the  posterior  or  occipital ;  the  first  is  formed  of  the  orbital 
plates  of  the  frontal  bone,  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  eth 
moid,  and  the  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid  ;  the  foramina 
in  this  division  are  the  csecum,  olfactory,  and  optic  The 
second  division  is  bounded  before  by  the  transverse  spinous 
processes  of  the  sphenoid,  on  the  sides  by  the  squainous 
portions  of  the  temporal,  and  behind  by  the  superior  angles 
of  the  petrous  portions  of  the  same  bone,  and  by  the  poste- 
rior clinoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid ;  in  the  middle  is  the 
sella  turcica,  on  each  side  of  which,  but  below  it,  is  a  groove 
for  the  carotid  artery,  and  for  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  be- 
low this  is  a  shallow  groove  for  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve ;  further  out  on  each  side,  are  the  cavities  to  lodge 
the  middle  lobes  of  the  brain  ;  and  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  petrous  bones  are  seen  the  juttings  of  the  vertical 
semicircular  canals.  The  foramina  in  this  division  are,  the 
foramina  lacera  orbitaria  superiora,  rotunda,  ovalia,  caro- 
tica,  spinosa,  lacera  basis  cranii  antcriora,  and  innominata 
or  hiatus  Failopii.  The  third  or  occipital  portion  is  bounded 
before  by  the  basilar  process,  and  by  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  petrous  bones,  and  behind  by  the  occipital,  it  pre- 
sents the  basilar  process,  the  foramen  magnum,  the  perpen- 
dicular ridge  of  the  occipital  crossed  by  the  transverse,  by 
which  this  bone  is  divided  into  four  fossae,  the  superior  an- 
gles of  the  petrous  bones  having  a  shallow  groove  for  the 
superior  petrosal  sinuses,  the  transverse  occipital  ridge,  with 
a  deep  one  for  the  lateral  sinuses,  which  last  are  continued 
over  the  inferior  angles  of  the  parietal  bones,  and  thence 
descend  inwards  along  the  mastoid  portions  of  the  tenaporal 
bone,  and  then  again  groove  the  occipital  bone,  and  pass 
forwtirds  on  it  to  the  posterior  foramina  lacera ;  the  per- 
pendicular ridge  is  grooved  above  for  the  longitudinal  sinus, 
which  terminates  sometimes  in  the  left,  and  at  other  times 
in  the  right  lateral  sinus ;  the  same  ridge  below  the  tento- 
rium gives  attachment  to  the  falx  minor,  and  is  slightly 
grooved  for  the  occipital  sinuses.  The  foramina  in  this 
division  are  the  foramina  auditiva,  aqueductus  vestibulo- 
rum,  foramina  lacera  postica,  foramen  magnum,  foramina 
condyloidea  antica  and  postica. 

THE  BONES  OF   THE  FACE. 

These  consist  of  six  pair  and  two  single  bones ;  the  six 
pair  are  the  malar,  superior  maxillary,  lachrymal,  nasal, 
palatine,  and  inferior  spongy ;  the  two  single  bones  ore  the 
vomer  and  the  inferior  maxillary. 
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The  malar  or  cheek  bone  is  placed  at  the  outer  and  under 
part  of  the  orbit*  and  forms  the  prominence  of  the  check  ; 
It  is  of  an  irregular  square  form,  convex  externally,  and 
covered  by  the  skin  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum ;  it  pre- 
sents one  or  two  small  holes  for  vessels  and  nerves ;  its 
upper  and  outer  edge  is  named,[5tc;)eriar  or]extemal  cinlal 
process,  and  joins  the  frontal  bone  ;  its  inner  end  is  cut  off 
obliquely  and  serrated,  is  attached  to  and  overlaps  the 
maxillary  bone,  this  is  the  maxillary  process ;  its  anterior 
edge  between  these  two  processes  is  round,  smooth,  and 
concave,  forms  about  one-third  of  the  base  or  circumference 
of  the  orbit,  and  ends  internally  in  a  long  angle,  named  the 
inferior  orbital  process ;  the  lower  edge  is  thick  and  uneven, 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  masseter  muscle,  it  ends  poste- 
riorly in  the  xygomatie  process,  which  passes  backwards,  and 
terminates  in  a  serrated  edge  which  supports  the  zygomatic 
process  of  the  temporal  bone ;  behind  this  the  malar  bone 
IS  smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  temporal  fossa ;  from  the 
posterior  surface  a  thm  plate  extends  into  the  orbit,  and  is 
named  the  internal  orbital  process ;  the  posterior  edge  of  this 
is  notched  to  close  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  anteriorly. 
The  malar  bone  is  thick,  strong,  and  cellular ;  it  is  well 
developed  in  the  foetus.  It  is  ioined  to  four  bones,  the 
frontal,  sphenoid,  temporal,  and  superior  maxillary ;  the 
processes  are  five,  the  superior,  inferior,  and  internal  orbi- 
tal, the  malar,  and  zygomatic ;  the  foramina  are  two  or 
three  proper  and  one  common,  viz.,  the  spheno-maxillary 
fissure,  or  the  foramen  lacerum  orbitale  inferius. 

[Muscles.  Four  muscles  arise  from  this  hone,  the  zygomatici  ma. 
jor  and  minor,  the  masseter,  and  the  temporal ;  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum  spreads  over  it] 

The  superior  maxillary  bone  is  of  a  very  irregular  figure, 
and  attached  to  all  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw ;  it  forms 
part  of  the  front  of  the  face,  a  portion  of  the  orbit,  nose, 
and  palate ;  it  may  be  divided  into  the  body  and  processes. 
The  body  is  concave  anteriorly,  to  form  the  infra-orbital  or 
canine  fossn,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  the  infra-orbital 
hole ;  it  is  bounded  externally  and  above  by  a  rough  ser- 
rated surface,  the  malar  process,  which  is  smooth  and  hol- 
lowed out  behind  for  the  temporal  muscle  ;  springing  from 
the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  body,  is  the  nasal  process 
of  a  pyramidal  form,  perforated  by  one  or  two  small  holes 
for  vessels,  serrated  above  to  join  the  os  frontis,  prominent 
below,  slightly  grooved  anteriorly  to  receive  the  nasal  bone 
and  the  alar  cartilage,  and  deeply  grooved  behind  to  form 
part  of  the  lachrymal  fossa  ana  duct :  its  internal  surface 
lorme  part  of  the  nasal  fossa,  and  is  connected  to  the  eth- 
moid bone  above,  below  this  is  a  channel  that  leads  to  th« 
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middle  roeatus,  and  inferior  to  this  is  a  crest  for  the  spongy 
bone ;  between  the  nasal  and  malar  processes  is  the  orbSal 
plate^  of  a  triangular  form,  the  base  Joined  to  the  ethmoid, 
lachrymali  and  palate  bones;  this  process  looks  down* 
wards  and  forwards ;  its  outer  and  posterior  edge  bounds 
the  spheno-maxillary  fissure :  the  infra-orbital  canal,  which 
runs  along:  it  in  a  direction  forwards  and  inwards,  lodges 
the  vessel  and  nerves  of  that  name ;  this  canal  divides 
anteriorly  into  two,  the  smaller  is  the  anterior  dented^  which 
descends  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum,  where  it  ter- 
minates by  communicating  with  the  anterior  alveoli,  the 
other  or  the  proper  infra-'Orbital  canal  is  wider,  and  ends  in 
the  infra-orbital  hole ;  the  edge  of  the  bone  above  this  hole 
is  round  to  form  part  of  the  contour  of  the  orbit,  behind 
which  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye  arises;  behind 
and  below  this  plate  is  the  tuberosity^  this  is  more  prominent 
in  the  young,  as  it  contains  the  last  molar  tooth,  after  the 
protrusion  of  which  it  diminishes,  near  this  are  three  or 
four  small  holes,  the  posterior  denial  canals^  which  lead  to 
the  posterior  alveoli ;  beneath  the  orbital  plate,  the  body 
of  the  bone  is  excavated  into  a  large  cavity,  the  antrum 
highmorianum,  [or  maxillary  sinus,]  of  somewhat  a  trian- 
gular figure,  the  base  towards  the  nose,  the  apex  towards 
the  mnlar  process  ;  this  is  the  largest  sinus  connected  with 
the  nose,  it  is  sometimes  divided  by  septa  as  well  as  by 
the  anterior  dental  canal  into  two  or  more  cells ;  the  infra* 
orbital  canal  runs  along  its  roof,  through  the  floor,  one  or 
two  of  the  molai;  alveoli  project  and  sometimes  open,  the 
canine  fossa  is  in  front  of  it,  and  the  tuber  bounds  it  behind, 
this  cavity  is  lined  by  the  membrane  of  the  nose ;  in  the 
skeleton  the  opening  in  its  base  is  very  large  and  irregular, 
but  in  the  natural  state  it  is  contracted  by  the  ethmoid 
bone  above,  by  the  palate  bone  behind,  and  by  the  inferior 
spongy  bone  below,  also  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
nose ;  it  opens  by  one  or  two  small  oblique  openings  into 
the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose,  anterior  to  which  is  the  in- 
fundibulum^  a  deep  groove  leading  downwards,  backwards, 
and  inwards,  from  the  frontal  sinus  and  the  anterior  eth- 
moid cells,  and  opening  into  the  middle  meatus ;  the  body 
of  this  bone  is  bounded  below  by  a  strong  horizontal  plate, 
the  palatine  process^  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  smooth 
and  concave,  and  forms  the  floor  of  the  nose,  the  lower  is 
rough,  and  forms  the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  it  is  thick  before, 
thin  and  serrated  behind  to  join  the  palate  bone,  internally 
it  is  thick  and  rough,  and  joins  the  opposite  bone,  by  a  su- 
ture, in  the  anterior  part  of  which  is  the  anterior  palatine 
canal,  which  opens  inferiorly  on  the  palate  by  the  roramen 
incisivum«  and  superiorly  by  two  distinct  holes,  one  in  each 
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nostril ;  tbis  internal  edee  is  raised  so  as  to  form  the  nasal 
tpine^r  ertst  to  receive  the  vomer,  anterioriy  this  projects 
so  as  to  form  the  anterior  nasal  spine^  to  which  the  cartila- 
ginous septum  of  the  nose  is  attached ;  between  this  and 
the  nasai  process  the  bone  is  very  concave  and  forms  the 
anterior  opening  of  the  nares. 

The  paiate  plale  is  bounded  anteriorly  and  externally 
by  the  curved  alveolar  edge  or  process ;  this  is  very  thick, 
particularly  behind,  and  is  divided  into  several,  generally 
eight,  conical  cavities  for  the  teeth ;  the  partitions  between 
these  are  formed  of  dense  cellular  texture  which  is  less 
compact  posteriorly.  The  superior  maxillary  bone  is  con- 
nected to  two  bones  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal  and  eth- 
moid, and  to  seven  bones  of  the  face,  the  nasal,  lachrymal, 
malar,  palate,  inferior  spongy,  vomer,  and  to  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side,  also  to  the  teeth ;  it  is  sometimes  con- 
nected to  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid.  The 
processes  are  eight,  the  nasal,  orbital,  malar,  tuberosity, 
alveolar,  palatine,  nasal  crest,  and  nasal  spine :  the  fora- 
mina are  three  proper  and  four  common  ;  the  proper  are 
the  infra-orbital,  the  foramen  antri,  and  foramen  mcisivum ; 
the  common  are  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  the  posterior 

f palatine  hole  or  canal,  the  anterior  nares,  and  the  nasal  or 
achrymal  duct ;  this  bone  is  well  developed  in  the  foetus, 
with  the  exception  of  the  alveoli  and  sinus,  the  former  com- 
mence about  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  latter  about  the 
seventh. 

[MuscUa,     Eight  are  attached  to  this  bone  ;  seven  arise  from  it,  the 
obliquus  oculi  inferior,  levator  and  depressor  labii  supcrioris  alsBque 
nasi,  levator  anguii  oris,  compressor  nasi,  buccinator  and  masseter 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  inserted  into  it.] 

The  palate  bone  is  situated  at  the  outer  and  back  part  of 
the  nose,  between  the  pterygoid  processes  [of  the  sphenoid] 
and  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  it  is  of  a  very  irreeular 
figure  and  may  be  divided  into  four  parts;  first,  the  hori- 
zontal or  paiate  plate ;  second,  the  nasal  or  perpendicular 
plate,  at  the  lower  and  outer  angle  of  which  is,  third,  the 
pterygoid  process ;  and  fourth,  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  nasal  is  the  orbital  portion.  The  palate  process  or  plate 
is  nearly  square,  fiat,  and  roueh  below,  smooth  above,  and 
concave  from  side  to  side  to  form  part  of  the  fioor  of  the 
nose,  posteriorly  it  has  a  thin  edge  to  which  the  velum 
pialati  is  attached ;  its  anterior  border  is  serrated  to  join 
the  palate  plate  of  the  maxillary  bone,  its  inner  edge  rises 
into  a  spine  or  crest  to  support  the  vomer,  and  is  continued 
posteriorly  Into  ihepotterior  nasal  spine;  its  centre  is  thinner 
than  its  eagc8.  The  nasal  process  or  vertical  plate  is  broad 
and  thin,  rests  partly  on  tiie  maxillary  bone,  iti  inner  or 
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nasal  surface  forms  part  of  the  nasal  fos*^,  and  is  "«iarked 
by  two  depressions  which  assist  in  forrming  the  loweft  and 
middle  meatus  of  the  nose,  the  ridge  between  these  sup- 
ports the  lower  spongy  bone,  externally  it  is  uneven  and 
grooved  for  the  posterior  palatine  vessels  and  nerves :  the 
anterior  edge  of  this  plate  is  thin  and  brittle,  and  prolonged 
for  some  way  over  the  antrum,  the  posterior  edge  joins  the 
pterygoid  processes  [of  the  sphenoid.]  The  tuberosity  or  the 
pterygoid  process  arises  from  the  lower  and  outer  an^le,  is 
thick  and  wedge-shaped,  it  inclines  backwards  and  out- 
wards, and  presents  three  fossae,  one  at  each  side  for  each 
pterygoid  plate  [of  the  sphenoid,]  and  one  in  the  middle 
which  assists  in  forming  the  pterygoid  fossa;  the  inner- 
most of  these  fossae  is  the  deepest :  this  process  is  perfo- 
rated by  one  or  two  small  holes  which  lead  from  the  pala- 
tine canal;  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  nasal  plate  are 
the  orbittU  and  sphenoidal  processes,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  deep  notch  :  the  orbital  is  the  larger  and  ante- 
rior of  the  two,  it  is  triangular  and  bent  a  little  outwards* 
it  appears  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit, 
where  it  is  joined  to  the  maxillary  bone  by  one  edge,  to  the 
OS  planum  by  the  second,  while  the  third  enters  into  the 
spheno-maxillary  fissure ;  the  sphenoidal  or  posterior  or- 
bital process  is  smaller,  and  is  articulated  to  the  body  and 
spongy  plate  of  the  sphenoid  bone ;  both  these  pT'ocesses 
are  cellular,  the  cells  communicate  with  those  of  the  eth- 
moid and  sphenoid  bones;  the  notch  between  these  two 
Processes  forms  the  spheno-palatine  hole.  The  palate 
one  is  joined  to  the  maxillary,  inferior  spongy,  vomer, 
sphenoid  and  ethmoid,  and  to  the  opposite  palate  bone;  it 
is  composed  of  thin  compact  substance,  and  is  well  formed 
in  the  foetus ;  its  processes  are  seven,  palate,  nasal,  ptery- 
goid, orbital,  sphenoidal,  posterior  nasal  spine  and  crest ; 
Its  foramina  are  one  proper  and  three  common.  The  pro- 
per  is  the  posterior  palatine  hole  or  holes ;  the  common 
arc  the  posterior  palatine  or  pterygo-maxillary  canal,  the  # 
spheno-maxillary  fissure,  or  the  foramen-lacerum  orbitale 
infcrius,  and  the  spheno-palatine  hole ;  the  latter  is  above 
the  nasal  plate,  below  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  and  be- 
tween the  orbital  processes  of  the  palate  bone,  it  transmits 
the  nasal  nerve  and  artery  from  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa 
into  the  nose. 

[Muscles.  With  the  exception  of  the  azygoi  or  motor  uviiIq  no 
muBclo  arises  to  any  extent  from  this  bone ;  the  tensor  palati  and 
pterygoid  muscles  are  slightly  attached  to  it.] 

The  inferior  spongy  or  turbinated  bone,  placed  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  outer  side  of  the  nose,  elongated  from  before 
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Imckwards,  presents  a  wrinkled  or  a  rugged  surface,  is 
convex  towards  the  nose,  concave  outwardsy  its  lower  ed^e 
is  loose,  spongy,  and  curled  outwards  ;  the  upper  edge  is 
uneven,  thin,  and  joined  to  the  unguis,  and  to  the  maxil- 
lary and  palate  bones ;  it  is  connected  to  the  unguis  by  a 
thin  pyramidal  process,  which  completes  the  nasal  duct ; 
it  is  also  in  general  united  to  a  descending  oblique  process 
of  the  ethmoid,  it  is  composed  of  very  thin  brittle  sub- 
stance ;  marked  with  pores  and  little  spines. 

[No  muscles  are  attached  to  this  bone,  or  to  the  vomer,  these  and 
the  ethmoid  bein^  the  only  bones  of  the  bead  and  iace  which  have 
no  muscular  relations.] 

The  09  unguis  or  lachrymal  bone  is  placed  at  the  inner  and 
forepart  of  the  orbit ;  below  the  os  frontis,  behind  the 
nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  before  the 
ethmoid  bone,  it  is  of  an  oblong  square  shape,  and  very 
thin,  it  covers  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells ;  externallv  it  is 
divided  by  a  perpendicular  ridge,  which  terminates  below 
in  a  little  hook-like  process,  into  two  unequal  plates,  the 
posterior  or  orbital  plate  is  short  and  broad,  the  anterior 
lachtymal  plate  is  concave,  long,  and  narrow,  and  forms  part 
of  the  lacnrymal  or  nasal  fossa  and  duct  The  os  unguis 
is  joined  above  to  the  internal  angular  and  orbitar  pro- 
cesses of  the  OS  frontis ;  behind  to  the  os  planum  of  the 
ethmoid,  below  to  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  maxillary,  before 
to  the  nasal  process  of  the  same,  and  before  and  below  to 
the  inferior  spongy  bone;  its  structure  is  thin  but  com- 
pact 

[This  bone  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  its  place  is  then  supplied 
by  the  superior  maxillary  and  ethmoid  bones:  this  bone  coexists 
with  the  lachrymal  secretion,  and  is  said  not  to  be  found  in  those  ani- 
mals,  who,  IiTing  in  water,  have  no  lachrymal  gland.  The  tensor 
tarsi  arises  from  this  bone.] 

The  nasal  bones  are  situated  beneath  the  nasal  process  of 
the  frontal  and  between  the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bones,  thev  are  small,  narrow,  and  thick  above, 
thin  and  expanded  oelow ;  they  form  the  bridge  of  the 
nose ;  the  external  surface  of  each  is  slightly  concave  from 
above  downwards,  convex  from  side  to  side,  and  perforated 
with  one  or  two  small  holes ;  the  internal  surface  is  con- 
cave and  grooved  for  the  nasal  nerves ;  the  superior  mar- 
gin is  thick  and  deeply  denticulated  to  join  the  nasal 
process  and  spine  of  the  frontal  and  the  nasal  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bones ;  its  external  edge  is  grooved  and  received 
into  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary,  its  inner 
edge  is  flat  to  j  ;)in  with  its  fellow,  and  its  lower  edge  is  thin 
and  irregular,  joins  the  alar  cartilages,  and  is  notched  for 
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ihe  passage  of  the  nasal  braDclies  of  the  ophthalmic 
nerve. 

JMuacUt,    No  muBcles  are  attached  to  this  hone,  hat  the  pynuni- 
19  and  compieasor  nasi  are  interted  into  the  integuments  over  it.] 

The  vomer;  this  azygos  bone  resembles  a  ploughshare; 
it  stands  in  the  median  line,  although  it  often  bends  a  little 
to  one  side,  is  thin  and  flat,  and  covered  by  the  pituitdVy 
membrane  it  presents  four  edges ;  the  upper  or  spnenoidal 
is  hollowed  to  receive  the  azvgos  process ;  the  anterior  is 
slightly  grooved  to  receive  the  ethmoidal  lamina  and  the 
nasal  cartilage ;  the  posterior  or  pharyngeal  is  round  and 
smooth  and  unattached ;  the  inferior  or  palatine  edge  is  the 
longest,  and  is  received  between  the  laminse  of  the  nasal 
crest  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones ;  it  is  attached  to 
the  maxillary,  palate,  ethmoid,  and  sphenoid  bones,  also  to 
the  turbinated  bones  of  the  latter ;  its  structure  is  compact, 
but  thin  and  transparent :  all  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  well  developed  m  the  foetus. 

[The  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  generally  will  only  he  frac tared  hy 
very  severe  violence ;  bat  the  nasal  bones  are  most  exposed  and 
mo6t  frequently  broken  ;  conpfenital  deficiencies  are  occasionally  met 
with,  as  m  cleft  palate,  in  which  parts  of  the  saperior  maxillary  and 
palate  bones  are  wanting,  and  the  vomer  is  either  wanting,  or  bent 
to  one  side.  In  acephalous  monsters  Uie  bones  of  the  face  may  be 
perfect,  but  there  is  great  deformity  and  deficiency  in  the  cranial 
Iwnes.  Liarge  masses  of  the  upper  jaw  extending  even  to  the  siiios 
and  orbit  have  been  successfully  removed  on  account  of  malignant 
disease.] 

The  inferior  maxillary  hone,  or  the  lower  jaw,  is  the  largest 
of  the  facial  bones,  it  is  of  a  semicircular  figure  situated 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  face  and  extending  along  its  sides 
and  back  part  to  the  base  of  the  skull ;  it  is  divided  into 
the  body  or  chin,  the  sides,  the  rami,  and  the  processes. 
The  body  is  the  anterior  prominent  portion  with  a  vertical 
ridge  in  the  centre,  ihe  symphysis,  or  the  line  of  union  of  the 
two  symmetrical  pieces  of  which  this  bone  in  infancy  con- 
sisted;  inferiorly  the  body  projects  into  the  mental  process 
or  chin,  above  this  on  each  side  is  a  depression  for  the  mus- 
cles of  the  lower  lip,  external  to  which  and  looking  back- 
wards is  the  oval  oblique  opening  of  the  dental  canal,  call- 
ed the  mental  hole,  through  which  a  vessel  and  nerve  of  the 
same  name  pass ;  posteriorly  the  body  of  the  bone  is  con- 
cave, and  lined  above  by  the  mucous  membrane,  in  the 
middle  it  presents,  in  the  line  of  the  symphysis,  a  chain  of 
eminences,  to  the  superior  of  which  the  frsenum  linguce 
adheres,  to  the  middle  the  genio-hyo-glossi,  and  to  the  in- 
ferior the  genio-hyoidsei  muscles ;  above  and  on  each  side 
of  these  ore  depressions  for  the  sublingual  glandSj  and  at 
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the  lower  border  are  two  depressions  for  the  digastric  mus- 
cles. The  sides  of  the  maxilla  have  a  direction  back^trards 
and  outwardst  on  their  outer  surface  is  an  oblique  line  which 
passes  backwards  and  upwards  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
coronoid  process,  it  gives  attachment  before  to  the  platys- 
ma  and  depressor  anguli  oris,  and  behind  to  the  buccinator 
muscles ;  internally  also  is  an  oblique  line,  parallel  to,  but 
more  prominent  than  the  external,  to  this  is  attached  the 
niylo-nyoid  muscle  anteriorly,  and  the  superior  constrictor 
of  the  pharynx  posteriorly;   beneath  this  line  is  a  slight 

S'oove  which  contains  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve,  and  below 
is  an  oblong  depression  for  the  submaxillary  gland;  the 
lower  edge  or  base  of  the  jaw  is  rounded,  thick  before,  thin 
behind,  and  grooved  opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  fur 
the  facial  artery ;  the  upper  or  alveolar  edge  is  broad  pos- 
teriorly and  bent  a  little  inwards ;  it  has  usually  sixteen 
alveoli,  which,  as  in  the  upper  Jaw,  vary  in  form  according 
to  that  of  the  teeth.  The  angle  of  the  jaw  is  more  or  less 
obtuse,  and  of\en  bent  a  little  outwards ;  the  masscter  ad- 
heres to  it  externally,  the  internal  pterygoid  internally,  and 
the  stylo-maxillary  ligament  to  the  border  of  it.  The  ra- 
mus  ascends  a  little  backwards,  is  thick  and  round  posteri- 
orly, and  is  enveloped  by  the  parotid  gland,  externally  it  is 
covered  by  the  masseter,  internally  it  presents  a  deep  groove 
which  leads  to  a  large  hole,  the  inferior  dental  or  maxillary ; 
this  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  ramus,  and  is  pro- 
tected internally  by  a  prominent  spine  into  which  the  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament  is  inserted,  a  slight  groove  leads  from 
this  hol^  to  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle ;  the  dental  hole  leads 
into  a  canal  which  traverses  the  side  of  the  bone  beneath 
the  alveoli,  with  each  of  which  it  communicates;  it  con- 
tains the  dental  nerve  and  vessels ;  below  the  incisors  this 
canal  turns  back  a  little,  and  ends  at  the  mental  hole ;  this 
canal  is  nearer  the  inner  surface  of  the  jaw  behind,  and 
the  outer  surface  before;  the  ramus  ends  above  in  a  notch 
and  two  processes,  the  anterior  or  coronoid,  the  posterior 
or  condyloid ;  the  notch  is  traversed  by  the  masseter  nerve 
and  vessels.  The  coronoid  process  is  triangular,  the  apex  is 
inclined  a  little  outwards,  it  is  embraced  by  the  insertion 
of  the  temporal  muscle.  The  condyle  is  an  oblong  convex 
process  supported  by  a  neck  which  is  most  depressed  an- 
teriorly, for  the  insertion  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle ; 
the  condyle  is  curved  forwards  and  most  convex  in  that  di- 
rection ;  it  is  directed  obliquely  backwards  and  inwards, 
so  that  its  internal  extremity  is  posterior,  it  is  also  higher 
than  the  external ;  its  posterior  surface  is  nearly  straight, 
and  almost  free  from  cartilage.  By  these  processes  the 
lower  maxilla  is  articulated  with  the  temporal  bones ;  on 
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the  external  edge  of  each  is  a  tubercle  for  the  insertion  oi 
the  external  lateral  ligament  The  lower  jaw  in  the  youne 
subject  always  consists  of  two  symmetrical  pieces,  each 
angle  is  very  obtuse,  and  the  condyles  are  directed  more 
upwards  than  in  the  adult 

[la  many  of  the  inferior  animals  this  bone  consists  of  two  pie^ti 
during  life ;  and  in  serpents  there  is  motion  at  the  symphysis ;  the 
anj^le  is  obtuse  in  children,  nearly  right  in  the  adult,  and  obtuso 
again  in  old  age :  fractures  of  this  bone  may  occur  in  the  body  or 
rami ;  and  portions  of  it  have  been  successfully  removed  for  osteo 
sarcama. 

MuBclet.  Fourteen  pair  are  attached  to  this  bone ;  eight  pair  arin 
from  it;  the  levator  and  depressor  labii  inferioris,  depressor  onguli 
oris  and  buccinator  from  its  anterior  surface ;  the  mylo-hyo'deui  and 
constrictor  pharyngis  superior  from  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge ;  and  the 
geiiio-hyo-glossus  and  genio-hyoidcus  from  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  symp)iy>i8.  Six  pair  are  ituerted  into  it ;  the  masseter  at  the  jimc 
tion  of  the  body  and  ramus ;  a  few  fibres  of  the  platyi»ma  myoides; 
the  digastric  into  the  digastric  fossa;  the  temp  >ral  into  the  coronoid 
process ;  and  the  pterygoidei  internus  and  externus  into  the  internal 
surface  of  the  ramus  and  neck.] 

The  teelh  are  small,  hard  bones,  thirty-two  in  number  in 
the  adult,  sixteen  in  each  jaw ;  their  form  is  generally  co- 
nical, the  apex  in  the  aveoli ;  in  each  tooth  we  distinguish 
the  crown,  neck,  and  root ;  the  crown  is  external  to  the  al- 
veolus, it  has  no  periosteum,  but  is  covered  by  a  firm,  white, 
vitreous  substance,  named  enamel :  the  neck  is  surrounded 
by  the  gum,  and  the  root  is  firmly  held  in  the  alveolus  by  a 
mode  of  connexion  called  gomphosis.  The  teeth  are  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  the  incisorcs,  the  caninTand  the 
molares :  the  incisores  are  four  in  each  jaw,  the  crown  of 
these  is  sharp  and  wedge-shaped,  convex  before,  and  thick- 
Iv  covered  with  enamel ;  those  in  the  upper  are  stronger 
than  those  in  the  lower  jaw  ;  the  former  are  broader,  their 
edge  is  like  a  chisel,  cut  off  posteriorly,  the  latter  are  more 
vertical,  their  anterior  surface  is  bevelled  off,  but  they  are 
not  so  sharp  as  those  in  the  upper  jaw,  their  roots  are  larg- 
er ;  the  canine  teeth  or  cuspidali  are  two  in  each  jaw,  the 
crown  is  conical,  a  little  blunt,  convex  before,  their  root  is 
single  but  very  long ;  Xhe^nders  or  molares  are  ten  in  each 
jaw,  the  crown  of  these  is  broad  and  irregular,  the  roots 
are  more  or  less  divided  ;  the  upper  grinders  are  stronger 
than  the  lower,  the  axis  of  the  former  is  directed  outwards, 
in  the  latter  it  is  vertical ;  the  two  first  molar  are  called 
bicuspidati,  and  are  smaller  than  the  canine  ;  they  have  only 
two  tubercles  on  the  crown  and  the  fang  is  single,  but  some- 
times  it  is  double ;  the  posterior  grinders  are  the  true  molar 
or  muUicuspidati,  these  are  large,  the  crown  has  four  or  five 
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tubercles*  the  root  has  three  or  four  divisions,  and  each  is 
perforated  by  a  small  hole.  The  teeth  are  composed  of  a 
very  compact  bone  or  ivory,  less  brittle  than  the  enamel ; 
the  latter  only  covers  the  crown  as  far  as  the  neck ;  the 
ivory  has  no  cells  in  it,  its  fracture  is  silky ;  in  addition  to 
the  component  parts  of  bone  it  also  contains  some  fluate 
of  lime ;  it  possesses  the  power  of  resisting  the  action  of 
the  air  a  lon^  time ;  the  enamel  is  very  white,  and  so  hard 
as  to  strike  hre  with  steel ;  it  is  composed  of  fibres  which 
are  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  crown,  it  is  thicker 
where  the  teeth  are  exposed  to  much  friction,  it  does  not 
contain  any  vessels  or  nerves,  and  is  not  re^nerated  when 
once  destroyed ;  each  root  is  perforated  with  a  small  hole 
which  leads  into  the  cavity  in  the  crown  ;  this  cavity  con- 
tains a  pulp  which  is  very  vascular  and  nervous. 

[In  the  infant  the  germs  of  fifly.two  teeth  exist ;  uf  these  twenty 
make  their  appearance  during  the  period  of  lactation,  and  hence  they 
are  called  the  milk  teeth ;  they  are  also  called  nunperrnanent  or  deci. 
duoos ;  they  are  divided,  according  to  form  and  function,  into  incu 
9ore»,  four  m  each  jaw,  cuvpidati,  two  in  each  jaw,  and  molares,  four 
in  each  jaw ;  generally  these  teeth  begin  to  appear  about  the  sixth 
month,  and  are  complete  from  the  twenty.fourth  to  the  thirtieth 
month  ;  at  about  six  years  they  begin  to  give  way  to  the  permanent 
teeth,  which  are  ua  'ally  all  complete  about  the  twelfth  year,  except 
the  two  last  molar  of  each  jaw,  tlic  denies  aapientuBt  which  make 
their  appearance  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  year.  The 
time  at  which  the  different  teeth  appear,  however,  varies  much  in 
different  subjects ;  sometimes  childieu  are  born  with  teeth,  and  some- 
times  a  third  set  appears  in  extreme  old  age.  Supernumerary  teeth 
are  not  very  rare,  generally  hut  one  or  two  in  number,  occasionally 
more;  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Rodgers,  there  is  an  inferior 
maxilla,  which  had  twenty  or  twenty-two  teeth.  Caries  is  the  most 
common  disease  of  the  teeth ;  the  tartar  which  accumulates  round 
the  teeth  is  looked  upon  as  a  secretion  from  the  gums.] 

The  bones  of  the  face  are  connected  by  sutures  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  cranium,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  these  individually,  as  they  are  all  name4>  from  the 
particular  bones  they  unite.  The  facial  bones,  in  addition 
to  forming  the  general  outline  of  the  face,  also  bound  seve- 
ral regions,  namely,  the  nose,  orbits,  and  the  palate,  also 
the  temporal,  zygomatic,  and  spheno  or  pteryeo-maxillary 
fossae  The  bones  entering  into  the  nose,  have  been  already 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  organs  of  sense :  on  the 
other  regions  we  shall  make  a  few  remarks. 

The  orbUs  are  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  the  base  looking  out- 
wards and  forwards,  the  apex  backwards  and  inwards : 
seven  bones  enter  into  the  parietes  of  each,  the  frontal, 

Shenoid,  ethmoid,  lachrymal,  maxillary,  palate,  and  malar ; 
e  upper  wall  or  the  rc^f  of  each  orbit  is  formed  by  the 

90* 
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frontal  and  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  it  is  coneaye^ 
and  presents  the  optic  hole  posteriorly  and  the  depressions 
for  the  lachrymal  gland  and  for  the  trochlea  anteriorly ; 
the  floor  is  nearly  plane  and  looks  outwards  and  down- 
wards, it  is  formed  of  the  malar,  maxillary,  and  palate 
bones,  the  infra-orbital  canal  extends  along  it :  the  exter- 
nal wall  is  formed  by  the  sphenoid  and  malar  bones,  and 
the  internal,  which  is  smooth  and  plane,  is  formed  by  the 
lachrymal,  ethmoid,  and  sphenoid  bones.  The  bones  which 
form  the  base  of  the  orbit  are  the  frontal,  malar  and  max- 
illary ;  the  foramina  in  the  base  of  the  orbit  are  four,  viz. 
the  supra-orbital,  the  infra-orbital,  the  malar,  and  the  nasal 
duct ;  within  the  orbit  are  five,  viz.  the  optic,  which  is  in 
the  upper,  inner  and  posterior  part,  the  foramen  lacerum 
superius  which  leads  from  the  apex  upwards  and  outwards, 
the  internal  orbital  holes  which  are  found  in  or  close  to  the 
suture  along  the  internal  wall,  and  the  spheno- maxillary 
fissure  or  the  inferior  lacerated  hole  whicn  leads  from  the 
back  of  the  orbit  forwards  and  outwards  along  the  floor, 
this  slit-like  opening  is  bounded  by  the  sphenoid,  palate, 
maxillary  and  malar  bones.  The  axes  of^the  two  orbits 
are  oblique  lines,  which,  if  produced  posteriorly,  would  de- 
cussate about  the  sella  turcica,  while  anteriorly  they  would 
diverge. 

The  pahuine  region  is  composed  of  the  palate  plates  of 
the  superior  maxillarv  and  of  the  palate  bones,  and  is 
bounded  by  the  alveofar  arch,  by  the  pterygoid  processes 
of  the  palate  bones  and  by  the  hamular  processes  of  the 
sphenoid ;  to  its  posterior  edge  the  soft  palate  and  uvula 
are  attached  ;  anteriorly  it  presents  the  foramen  incisivum 
or  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  and  posteriorly  the  orifices 
of  the  two  posterior  palatme  canals. 

The  temporal  fossa  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  cranium 
and  face;  it  is  bounded  internally  by  the  frontal,  sphenoid, 

garietal  and  temporal  bones ;  its  extent  superiorly  is  defined 
y  the  semilunar  ridge  on  the  side  of  the  cranium,  which 
is  marked  on  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  anteriorly  by 
the  malar  bone,  posteriorly  by  the  pulley-like  root  or  the 
zygomatic  process,  and  inferiorly  and  externally  by  the 
zygomatic  arch  which  is  formed  by  the  processes  of  that 
name  from  the  temporal  and  malar  bones ;  this  arch  is 
concave  above  and  internally,  convex  below  and  externally. 
The  zygomatic  fossa  is  continuous  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  last  described  region,  from  which  it  is  distinguisned  by 
a  transverse  ridee  or  crest  upon  the  root  of  the  great  wing 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  from  this  it  extends  to  the  tuberosity 
of  the  maxillary  bone,  and  is  bounded  externally  by  the 
ramus  of  the  lowQr  jaw. 
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The  vtenfg&^maxiUaryfoua  is  a  very  narrow  space,  is  en- 
closed  Detween  the  pterygoid  processes  behind,  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  maxillary  bone  before,  and  bounded  internally 
by  the  nasal  lamella  of  the  palate  bone,  which  separates  it 
from  the  nose ;  it  contains  the  spheno-palatine  eanglion 
and  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  It  is  immediately  below 
and  behind  the  orbit,  with  which  it  communicates  by  the 
spheno-maxillary  fissure,  it  also  communicates  with  the 
palate  by  the  posterior  palatine  canals,  with  the  nose  by 
the  spheno-palatine  hole,  with  the  face  by  the  infra-orbital 
canal,  and  it  also  opens  directly  into  the  temporal  and 
zygomatic  fossae ;  the  branches  of  the  second  division  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  pass  off  through  these  several  com- 
munications. 

THE  BONES  OF  THE  EXTREMITIES. 

The  extremities  are  two  superior,  and  two  inferior. 

The  inferior  extremity  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  thigh, 
leg,  and  foot ;  the  latter  is  subdivided  into  the  tarsus,  meta- 
tarsus, and  toes :  the  thi^h  has  one  bone,  the  femur ;  the 
leg  three,  the  patella,  tibia,  and  fibula ;  the  tarsus  seven, 
the  astragalus,  calcaneum,  cuboid,  scaphoid,  and  three 
cuneiform ;  the  metatarsus  hve^  and  the  toes  fourteen : 
thirty  bones  in  all,  [exclusive  of  the  two  sesamoid  bones 
of  the  great  toe.l 

The  femur  is  the  longest  bone  in  the  system,  it  consists 
of  the  body  or  shafl  and  two  extremities;  the  body  is 
slightly  twisted,  thick  above,  very  broad  below,  contracted 
and  nearly  cylindrical  in  the  centre,  arched  and  smooth 
before  and  concave  behind,  with  a  sharp,  rough  ridge  down 
the  centre,  named  the  linea  aspera,  this  extends  along  the 
middle  third  of  the  bone,  parallel  to  its  axis,  and  divides 
above  and  below  into  two  rid^&s  these  pass  superiorly  one 
to  each  trochanter,  that  to  the  inner  being  the  snorter ;  and 
inferiorly  one  to  either  condyle;  these  inferior  divisions 
separate  further,  and  enclose  a  flat  triangular  space,  the 
popliteal ;  this  line  is  very  prominent  about  the  centre,  and 
presents  two  lips  and  an  interstice,  for  the  attachment  of 
different  muscles :  the  anterior  convex  surface  of  the  fe. 
mur  is  broader  towards  either  end  than  in  the  centre,  it  is  a 
little  concave  superiorly,  the  sides  are  slightly  flattened, 
and  the  external  is  somewhat  narrower  than  the  internal, 
particularly  above :  above  the  middle  of  the  linea  aspera 
one  or  two  holes  may  be  seen  to  enter  obliquely  upwards, 
these  transmit  the  nutritious  or  the  medullary  vessels  of  the 
bone ;  to  the  linea  aspera  in  the  middle  of^  the  thigh,  the 
vastus  extern  us,  the  adductor  tendons,  and  the  vastus  inter- 
nuflb  are  attached ;  to  its  superior  external  branch  which 
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leads  to  the  great  trochanter  and  b  very  long,  the  adductor 
mognus,  glutseus  maximus,  and  vastus  externus  are  attached ; 
the  internal  branch  is  short  and  not  very  distinct,  it  leads 
to  the  lesser  trochanter,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  adduc- 
tor brevis,  pectinseus,  vastus  internus,  and  some  fibres  of 
the  iliacus  internus  ;  to  the  lower  and  external  branch  of 
the  linea  aspera,  the  vastus  externus  and  short  head  of  the 
biceps  are  attached,  and  to  the  lower  and  internal,  the  vas- 
tus internus  and  adductor  magnus  adhere ;  these  lines  con- 
tinue as  low  as  the  condyles,  the  internal  is  smooth  and 
nearly  obliterated  near  its  middle  for  the  passage  of  the 
crural  artery. 

The  upper  or  pelvic  extremity  of  the  femur  presents 
three  emmences,  the  head  for  articulation  with  the  coty- 
loid cavity,  and  the  trochanters  for  the  insertion  of  muscles. 
The  head  is  of  a  globular  figure,  and  forms  a  considerable 
segment  of  a  sphere,  it  is  directed  upwards,  forwards,  and 
inwards;  a  little  below  its  centre,  there  is  a  roueh  depres- 
sion for  the  insertion  of  the  round  or  articular  ligament; 
with  the  exception  of  this  depression  the  head  is  covered 
throughout  with  cartilage ;  it  is  supported  by  an  elongated 
process,  the  neck,  which  forms  an  angle,  more  or  less  obtuse, 
with  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  the  direction  of  this  process  is 
upwards,  inwards,  and  a  little  forwards,  it  is  flattened  before 
and  behind,  thicker  at  the  shaft  than  at  the  head,  its  lower 
edge  is  longer  but  smaller  than  the  upper;  a  rough  irregu- 
lar line  separates  the  head  from  the  neck,  beyond  which 
the  articular  cartilage  does  not  extend,  and  at  its  juncture 
to  the  shaft  two  roueh  [intertrochanteric!  lines  extend  in- 
wards and  downwards,  from  the  great  to  tne  lesser  trochan- 
ter, one  on  the  fore,  the  other  on  the  back  part  of  the  bone, 
into  these  the  capsular  ligament  is  inserted.  The  great 
trochanter  is  continuous  with  the  external  side  of  the  shaft, 
and  nearly  in  a  line  with  its  axis,  it  is  on  a  little  lower  level 
than  the  head,  it  is  thick,  rough  and  square,  externally  it  is 
broad  and  convex,  the  tendon  of  the  glutaeus  maximus  moves 
over  this  surface  and  an  intervening  bursa,  a  prominent  ridge 
bounds  it  below,  to  this  some  fibres  of  the  vastus  externus  are 
attached,  internally  it  presents  a  pit  or  digital  cavity  which 
receives  the  tendons  of  the  external  rotators  of  the  limb, 
namely,  the  pyriform,  gemelli,  and  obturators ;  the  summit 
of  the  trochanter  is  thick  and  rough,  the  glutteus  medius  is 
inserted  into  it,  the  anterior  edge  is  broad,  and  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  glutfleus  minimus,  into  the  posterior,  which  is 
round  and  thick  the  quadratus  fcmoris  is  inserted.  The 
lesser  trochanter  is  a  conical  projection  at  the  posterior  and 
inner  side  of  the  shaft,  and  is  considerably  below  the  gieat 
trochanter ;  it  looks  backwards  and  inwards,  the  tendons. 
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of  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles  are  inserted  into  it  behind 
Its  apex,  a  bursa  Ls  connected  to  it  anteriorly.  The  inferior 
or  tihial  end  of  the  femur  is  very  large  and  broad,  and  divi- 
ded  into  two  eminences  or  condyles  which  are  separated 
posteriorly  by  a  deep  [intercondyliacj  notch ;  the  condyles 
articulate  with  the  tibia ;  the  external  is  larger,  and  projects 
more  forward  than  the  internal,  its  articulating  surface  is 
also  broader  and  ascends  higher,  externally  it  is  rough  and 
presents  a  tuberosity  which  gives  attachment  to  the  exter- 
nal lateral  ligament  of  the  knee  joint ;  this  is  less  promi- 
nent than  the  internal  tubercle ;  beneath  this  tubercle  is  a 
l^roovo  which  receives  the  tendon  of  the  poplitseus  muscle 
in  the  flexed  position  of  the  joint :  internally  this  condyle 
presents  a  rou^h  surface,  towards  the  posterior  part  of 
which  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  is  inserted,  it  is  very 
convex  behind,  flat  before,  and  broad  below.  The  internal 
condyle  is  narrower,  less  prominent  before  but  prolonged  more 
behind  ;  it  is  also  longer  than  the  external,  and  therefore 
descends  lower  when  the  femur  is  vertical,  but  both  are 
nearlj^  on  a  level  when  the  bone  is  in  its  ordinary  oblique 
direction ;  on  its  inner  side  is  the  tubercle  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee  and  for 
the  adductor  tendon  ;  to  its  outer  side,  which  is  rough,  the 
posterior  crucial  ligament  adheres ;  both  condyles  are 
more  convex  behind  than  before,  they  are  separated  poste- 
riorly by  a  deep  uneven  notch,  which  lodges  the  crucial 
ligaments  and  is  deprived  of  articular  cartilage ;  anteriorly 
they  are  continued  into  each  other,  and  unite  in  a  pulley- 
like surface  which  is  convex  from  above  downwaras,  and 
concave  from  side  to  side,  higher  externally  than  internal- 
ly ;  this  trochlea  is  chiefly  formed  on  the  external  condyle, 
it  supports  the  pat(;lla :  the  femur  is  articulated  superiorly 
with  the  ilium,  inferiorly  with  the  tibia,  and  anteriorly  with 
the  patella ;  like  all  long  bones  it  is  composed  of  compact 
tissue  in  the  centre  and  cellular  at  the  extremities,  the  com- 
pact has  a  fibrous  appearance,  the  whole  shaft  is  tra- 
versed by  a  distinct  medullary  canal,  which  is  crossed  by 
numerous  bony  laminoe;  the  femur  is  developed  by  five 
points  of  ossification,  one  for  the  shafl,  one  for  the  tibial 
end,  one  for  the  bead,  and  one  in  each  tronchanter. 

[Thifl  bono  is  the  M^at  of  various  fractures ;  as  fracture  of  the  neck 
within  Ihe  capsular  ligament,  fracturing  off  of  the  trochanter  major, 
fracture  below  the  trochanters,  fracture  at  almont  any  pdSnt  of  the 
•hail,  and  fracturing  off  of  one  or  the  other  condyle.  It  is  also  the 
•eat  of  several  diseases  affecting  either  the  compact  tissue  of  the 
■baf),  or^the  spongy  tissue  of  the  extremities. 

Mu9cle9,  IVenty.two  muscles  arc  attached  to  this  bone  on  each 
ride ;  seven  &rUe  from  it :  tho  Tjuti  eztemoi  and  intemua,  and  cna. 
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retifl  firom  its  larikces  and  linea  aspen ;  the  short  head  of  the  bioepa 
flexor  cruris  from  the  external  lip  of  the  linea  aspera  below  its  mid. 
die ;  the  gastrocnemius  fVom  both  condyles  posteriorly ;  and  the  pop. 
hteus  and  plantaris  from  the  external  condyle :  fifteen  are  insertid 
into  it ;  the  glutei  medius  and  minimus  into  the  trochanter  major ; 
the  pyriformis,  two  gemelli,  and  two  obturatores  into  the  digital 
fossa ;  the  quadratus  femoris  into  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line ; 
the  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  intemus  into  the  trochanter  minor; 
the  pectineus  and  three  adductors  into  the  linea  aspera  by  its  internal 
lip ;  and  the  gluteus  maximus  into  the  superior  half  of  its  external 
lip.] 

The  bones  of  the  leg  are  the  patella,  tibia  and  fibula. 

The  pateUa  or  rottda  or  knee  cap  is  a  small  bone  in  front 
of  the  knee  joint,  of  a  triangular  figure,  the  base  above, 
the  apex  below,  its  anterior  surface  is  convex  and  covered 
by  skin,  a  bursa,  and  some  tendinous  fibres,  it  is  mark- 
ed by  several  longitudinal  lines,  and  presents  a  very  fibrous 
appearance ;  the  posterior  surface  is  covered  with  cartilage 
and  divided  by  a  prominent  vertical  line  into  two  lateral 
portions,  of  these  the  external  is  larger  and  deeper  than  the 
mternal;  beneath  these  is  a  small  triangular  depressed 
surface  into  which  the  ligament  of  this  bone  is  insert- 
ed ;  the  upper  edge  is  round  and  cut  off  obliquely  back- 
wards and  downwards,  to  it  the  extensor  tendons  are 
attached ;  the  patella  is  of  a  cellular  structure,  and  cover- 
ed by  a  compact  lamina  which  is  very  dense,  and  tra- 
versed by  longitudinal  striae  ;  it  is  developed  from  a  single 
point  of  ossification,  and  remains  for  a  long  jtime  cartilagi- 
nous ;  it  is  articulated  with  the  condyles  oi  the  femur,  and 
connected  to  the  tibia  by  a  powerful  ligament;  it  protects 
the  forepart  of  the  knee,  and  serves  as  a  medium  of  con- 
nexion between  the  extensor  tendons  and  the  leg. 

[This  bone  'm  the  seat  of  three  fractures,  the  longitudinal,  trans, 
verse,  and  stellated.  Four  muscles  are  inserted  into  this  bone,  the 
two  vasti,  the  rectus  femoris  and  crureus.] 

The  tibia,  next  to  the  femur,  is  the  longest  bone  in  the 
skeleton,  it  occupies  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  leg, 
its  upper  extremity  is  thick  and  expanded  from  side  to  side, 
its  circumference  is  somewhat  circular  or  oval,  convex  on 
the  front  and  sides,  but  slightly  grooved  behind  ;  on  either 
side  is  a  protuberance,  that  on  the  internal  is  the  more  pro- 
minent for  the  insertion  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
and  the  tendon  of  the  semi-mcmbranosus  muscle ;  a  little 
behind  the  external  tuberosity  is  a  small  rounded  surface 
looking  downwards,  covered  with  cartilage  for  articulation 
with  the  head  of  the  fibula  ;  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
head  is  a  convex  triangular  surface  looking  forwards  and 
downwards,  pierced  with  manilpascular  holes,  and  termi- 
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Batiog  ID  a  tubercle,  to  the  upper  part  of  which  a  bursa 
adheres,  and  into  the  lower  the  lieamentum  patellas  is  in- 
aerted.    The  upper  or  femoral  surface  of  the  tibia  presents 
two  concave  or  articulating  surfaces  or  condyles  covered 
with  cartilaee,  for  articulating  with  t^e  femur,  the  intemal 
is  oval  and  the  deeper  of  the  two,  it  is  also  larger  from  be* 
fore  backwards ;  the  external  is  nearly  circular,  very  super* 
ficia],  and  looks  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards ;  these 
are  separated  by  a  n>uie,  which  is  of  a  pyramidal  fomot 
inclines  upwards  and  inwards,  and  is  surmounted  by  two 
tubercles ;  it  is  nearer  the  back  than  the  forepart  of  the 
bone ;  a  large,  flat,  depressed  surface  lies  anterior  to  it,  and 
a  smaller  depression  behind  it ;  the  semilunar  cartilages 
and  the  crucial  ligaments  are  inserted  into  these ;  the  hodff 
of  the  tibia  is  trianeular,  its  size  diminishes  from  its  head 
for  about  two-thirds  down,  it  then  incre€ises  somewhat 
towards  its  lower  end ;  its  inner  side  is  convex  above  and 
a  little  concave  below,  it  is  directed  obliquely  forwards,  is 
covered  superiorly  by  the  tendinous  expansions  of  the  sar- 
torius,  gracilis,  and  semitendinosus,  but  the  remainder  of 
it  is  suTOutaneous ;  the  external  side  appears  a  little  twisted, 
it  is  concave  above  to  support  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle, 
but  convex  below  to  support  the  tendon  of  that  muscle,  as 
also  those  of  the  extensors ;  its  posterior  surface,  which  is 
also  broader  above  than  below,  is  slightly  convex ;  it  pre- 
sents superiorly  a  prominent  line  passing  obliquely  down* 
wards  and  outwards  for  the  insertion  of  the  poplitseus  and 
the  origin  of  the  solseus  and  the  deep  flexors ;  near  this  line 
is  the  opening  of  the  large  canal  tnat  leads  the  vessels  to 
the  nrtedullary  membrane,  it  slants  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards.    The  tibia  presents  three  edges,  one  is  ante- 
rior and  commences  from  the  tuberosity,  it  is  very  promi 
nent  about  the  middle,  but  less  so  above  and  rounded  below, 
this  line  is  subcutaneous,  it  is  twisted  like  the  tibia  itself 
and  is  commonly  called  the  crest  or  the  shin,  the  inner  edge 
is  thick  and  round,  and  more  distinct  below  than  above, 
the  outer  edge  is  thin,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  interos- 
aeous  ligament;  it  is  less  distinct  and  bifurcated  below. 
The  lower  or  tarsal  end  of  the  tibia  is  somewhat  square, 
presents  an  anterior  convex  edge  covered  by  the  extensor 
tendons,  a  posterior  nearly  smooth  edge  traversed  by  a 
groove  for  tne  tendon  of  the  flexor  pollicis  longus ;  exter- 
nally is  a  concave  triangular  surface,  rough  above  for  liga- 
ments, and  smooth  and  cartilaginous  below  to  receive  ue 
lower  end  of  the  flbula ;  internally  the  tibia  ends  in  a  thickt 
flattened,  perpendicular  process,  the  iniemid  malleolus  or 
ankle ;  it  is  convex  and  subcutaneous,  it  lies  anterior  to  the 
tuperior  internal  tuberosity  or  condyle,  on  account  of  the 
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twbtiDg  of  the  bone ;  the  outer  side  of  this  process  ia 
smooth  and  cartilaginous,  and  joined  at  right  angles  to  th« 
cavity  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bone ;  it  is  articulated  to  the 
side  of  the  astragalus,  its  anterior  edge  is  convex  and  eives 
attachment  to  ligaments,  its  posterior  edge  is  grooved  su- 
perficially for  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor 
communis;  the  extremity  of  this  process  is  broad  and 
descends  lower  before  than  behind,  it  gives  origin  to  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle;  the  lower  surface 
of  the  tibia  is  quadrilateral,  concave  from  before  back- 
wards, and  somewhat  convex  from  side  to  side,  being  tra- 
versed from  before  backwards  by  a  very  superficial  ridge 
or  prominence,  this  surface  is  broader  externally,  it  is 
bounded  internally  by  the  internal  malleolus,  and  exter- 
nally by  the  fibula ;  the  tibia  is  articulated  to  the  femur« 
the  fibula,  and  astragalus,  [and  to  the  patella  by  the  liga- 
mentum  patcllee;]  its  ossification  commences  in  three 
points,  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for  each  extremity,  the 
tubercle  at  the  upper  end  of  the  crest,  and  the  malleolus 
are  sometimes  founa  as  epiphyses. 

[This  bone  may  be  fractured  at  almost  any  point  of  its  shaft,  but 
is  most  liable  to  break  at  the  thinnest  part,  the  junction  of  the  mid* 
die  and  lower  thirds ;  one  of  the  condyles  may  be  fractured  off  ob. 
liquely,  and  sometimes  the  malleolus  inlernus  is  broken  off. 

Muscles.  Ten  are  attached  to  this  bone ;  five  arise  from  it ;  the 
tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  longus  digitorum  from  its  anterior  sur- 
face-i  the  soleus,  tibialis  posticus,  and  flexor  longus  digitorum  from 
its  posterior  surface  :  five  are  inserted  into  it ;  the  sartorius,  gracilis, 
and  semitendinosus  into  the  upper  part  of  its  inner  face ;  the  semi, 
membranosus  and  popliteus  into  its  upper  and  back  part.] 

ThefibiUa  is  very  slender  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  tibia ; 
it  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  leg,  nearly  vertical,  its  lower 
end  inclined  a  little  forwards ;  the  superior  or  femoral  end 
is  small  and  circular,  and  presents  a  slight  cavity  forwards, 
upwards,  and  inwards,  to  articulate  with  the  tuberosity  on 
the  external  condyle  of  the  tibia,  behind  this  is  a  slight  py- 
ramidal projection,  [the  styloid  process,]  its  whole  circum- 
ference is  rough  for  the  insertion  of  ligaments  which 
attach  it  to  the  tibia,  also  for  the  external  lateral  ligament 
of  the  knee  joint,  and  for  the  tendon  of  the  biceps ;  below 
this  the  bone  is  round  and  slender  like  a  neck;  the  body 
then  becomes  triangular;  is  a  little  curved  backwards  and 
inwards  above,  but  is  twisted  forwards  below  ;  this  [the  in- 
ternal surface]  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  internal 
edge  into  which  the  interosseous  ligament  is  inserted,  the 
anterior  portion  ^ives  attachment  to  the  extensors,  and  the 
posterior,  which  is  larger,  is  grooved  for  the  tibialis  posti- 
cus, its  external  surface  is  covered  by  the  peronsei  musclei^ 
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the  posterior  surface  gives  attachment  to  the  solseus  above 
and  to  the  flexor  pollicis  below ;  in  this  surface  we  perceive 
the  orifice  of  the  vascular  canal  leading  downwards;  the 
internal  edge,  which  is  turned  a  little  forwards,  eives  at- 
tachment to  muscles  above  and  to  the  interosseous  ligament 
below,  the  external  edge  is  turned  backwards,  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  soloeus,  flexor  pollicis,  and  peronsei  mus- 
clus ;  and  the  anterior  sharp  edge  to  the  extensor  digitorum 
and  to  the  peronasi;  inferiorly  this  edge  turns  outwards 
and  bifurcates,  enclosing  a  triangular  surface,  which  is 
subcutaneous:  the  lower  or  tarsal  end  is  larger  than  the 
head,  it  is  elongated  into  a  long  oval  process,  the  external 
malleolus  or  ankle  ;  this  is  larger,  more  prominent  and  pos- 
terior to  the  inner  ankle,  it  is  convex  and  subcutaneous  ex- 
ternally, internally  it  is  smooth  and  triangular,  a  little  con- 
cave from  behind  forwards,  and  convex  in  the  perpendicu- 
lar direction,  it  articulates  with  the  astragalus  ;  above  this 
is  a  triangular  rough  surface  to  articulate  with  the  tibia, 
anteriorly  this  process  is  rough  but  thin  for  the  origin  of 
ligaments,  its  posterior  edee  is  broader  and  grooved  fbr  the 
peronceal  tendons,  internal  to  which  is  a  depression  for  the 
origin  of  the  posterior  external  lateral  ligament  of  the 
ankle  joint ;  from  the  point  of  this  process  the  external 
lateral  ligament  arises;  the  fibula  is  articulated  at  both 
ends  to  the  tibia  and  below  to  the  astragalus. 

[This  bone  may  be  broken  either  alone  or  with  the  tibia,  being 
inoii  liable  to  fracture  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower 
third  ;  it  is  often  broken  in  conjunction  with  a  wrench  at  the  ankle 
joint.    The  malleolus  extrmus  may  bo  broken  off. 

Muselet,  Nine  muscles  are  attached  to  this  bone ;  eif^ht  arise 
from  it ;  the  peronei  longrus  and  brcvis  from  its  external  surface ;  the 
extensor  longus  diHtorum,  extensor  pollicis  proprius,  and  peroneus 
tertius  in  front  of  the  interosseous  li^rament;  the  tibialis  posticus  be. 
hind  it,  all  from  the  internal  surface :  the  soleus  and  flexor  poljicii 
lonjpis,  from  its  posterior  surface ;  one  muscle  only  is  inserted  into 
it  the  biceps  flexor  cruris  at  its  styloid  process  and  head.] 

The  foot  is  divided  into  the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  y;^s. 
The  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  seven,  astragalus,  calcaneum, 
navicular,  cuboid,  and  three  cuneiform. 

The  astragalus  is  next  to  the  calcaneum  in  point  of  size, 
it  is  of  an  irregular  twisted  shape,  somewhat  cubical,  larger 
above  and  to  the  outside,  than  internally  or  posteriorly  ;  it 
is  situated  at  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  tarsus  where 
it  is  wedged  between  the  two  malleoli,  its  superior  surface 
presents  in  its  two  posterior  thirds  a  large  pulley-like  articu- 
lar surface,  which  is  convex  from  behind  forwards,  and 
concave  transversely,  the  reverse  of  the  form  of  the  end  of 
the  tibia*  it  is  inclined  a  little  backwards,  is  broader  before 
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than  behind,  and  niore  prominent  externally  than  inter- 
nally ;  anterior  to  this  surface  is  a  rough  depression,  on  the 
neck  of  the  bone,  for  the  insertion  of  ligaments ;  inferiorlTt 
it  presents  two  articular  surfaces  for  the  os  calcis,  one  is 
posterior  and  external,  broad  and  concave,  the  other  b  an- 
terior  and  internal  and  convex ;  these  surfaces  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  deep  groove,  which  is  narrow  behind,  broad  oe- 
fore,  and  directed  forwards  and  outwards ;  strong  ligaments 
pass  from  this  groove  to  the  os  calcis ;  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  astragalus  is  narrow  and  slightly  grooved  in  an  ob- 
lique direction  downwards  and  inwards,  for  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  pollicis;  it  also  presents  externally  a  pointed 
eminence  to  which  the  external  lateral  lineament  of  the 
ankle  joint  is  attached  ;  the  anterior  extremity  is  a  smooth 
round  nead,  supported  by  a  sort  of  neck,  which  is  perforated 
by  many  small  noles  for  vessels,  it  is  directed  forwards,  in- 
wards, and  downwards,  and  is  articulated  with  the  navicu- 
lar bone ;  the  external  side  presents  a  triangular,  smooth 
surface,  concave  from  above  downwards,  and  a  little  con- 
vex from  before  backwards,  it  is  articulated  with  the  fibula ; 
the  inner  side  is  rough  for  ligaments,  except  a  cartilaginous 
surface  near  the  upper  part,  which  is  smaller  than  that  on 
the  outer  side,  and  broader  before  than  behind,  this  is  ar- 
ticulated with  the  internal  malleolus. 

The  calcaneum  or  os  calcis  is  the  largest  bone  in  the  tar- 
sus, at  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  which  it  is  placed,  it 
is  elongated  posteriorly  into  a  process  called  the  heel,  its 
upper  surface  presents  two  articulating  surfaces  to  sup- 
port the  astragalus ;  the  posterior  is  convex,  broad,  and  oi- 
rected  forwards  and  outwards,  the  anterior  is  internal,  nar- 
row and  concave ;  these  are  separated  by  a  deep,  rough, 
transverse  groove  into  which  strong  ligaments  are  niserted ; 
internal  to  this  the  bone  is  uneven,  and  projects  into  a  sort 
of  process,  into  which  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
ankle  joint  is  inserted  ;  the  inferior  surface  is  smaller  than 
the  superior,  and  is  nearly  flat,  it  presents  small  tubercles 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles  and  ligaments ;  the  posterior 
extremity  is  slightly  convex,  smooth  above  and  covered  by 
a  bursa,  and  rough  below  for  the  insertion  of  the  tcnd<i 
Achillis ;  the  anterior  extremit}r  is  smaller,  and  presents  an 
articular  surface  for  the  cuboid  bone,  which  is  concave 
from  above  downwards,  and  convex  from  side  to  side ;  ex- 
ternally it  is  rather  flat,  being  marked  with  two  shallow 
Grooves,  for  the  peronceal  tendons,  a  spine  separates  these^ 
into  this  the  external  lateral  lieament  of  the  ankle  joint  is 
inserted,  internally  it  is  broad  and  hollowed  out  mto  an 
arch,  under  which  the  flexor  tendons,  the  tibialis  posticus 
and  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves  pass,  the  tendon  of  the 
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flexor  pollicis  runs  in  a  distinct  groove ;  the  os  calcis  is  at- 
tached above  to  the  astragalus  and  before  to  the  cuboid. 

[The  grroove  for  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  is  ■ometimei 
converted  into  a  large oweous pulley,  projecting  about  three  lines  from 
the  body  of  the  bone ;  of  this  1  have  two  specimens  from  the  same 
BubiecL; 

MiucleM,  Nine  are  attached  to  this  bone  ;  six  arise  from  it ;  the 
extensor  digitorum  brevis  from  its  upper  and  outer  part;  abductor 
pollicis,  abductor  minimi  digiti,  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  flexor  acces. 
•orius,  and  flexor  brevis  pollicis  inferiorly  from  its  tubercles  and  mar- 
gins ;  three  are  inserted  into  it,  the  gastrocnemius,  soleus,  and  plaiu 
taris  posteriorly.] 

The  navicular  or  scaphoid  bone  is  situated  about  the  middle 
of  the  tarsus  and  at  its  upper  and  internal  part ;  of  an  oval 
form,  its  long  axis  directed  downwards  and  inwards,  its 
posterior  surface  is  smooth  and  concave,  to  form  a  sort  of 
superficial  or  glenoid  cavity  for  the  head  of  the  astragalus, 
the  latter,  however,  is  much  larger  and  projects  inferiorly, 
in  which  direction  it  is  supported  by  the  strong  calceo-scap- 
hoid  ligament,  and  by  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus, 
which  here  generally  contains  a  sesamoid  bone ;  the  ante- 
rior surface  is  convex,  and  divided  b^  two  vertical  ridges 
into  three  surfaces  for  the  three  cuneiform  bones  ;  the  cir- 
cumference is  irregular  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments,  in- 
ternally it  is  rather  smooth,  but  inferiorly  it  presents  a 
tubercle  into  which  the  tibialis  posticus  is  inserted  ;  on  its 
external  side  there  is  in  general  a  small,  flat  articular  surface 
for  the  cuboid  bone ;  the  scaphoid  is  connected  to  five  bones, 
viz.  the  astragalus,  the  three  cuneiform,  and  the  cuboid. 

[Muscles,    One,  the  tibialis  posticus  is  inserted  into  this  bono.] 

The  cuboid  hone  is  situated  at  the  outer  and  anterior  part 
of  the  tarsus  external  to  the  navicular,  and  anterior  to  the 
calcaneum ;  although  of  a  cubical  form,  it  is  yet  thicker 
and  longer  internally  than  externally,  its  upper  surface  is 
flat  and  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments  and  muscles, 
the  lower  surface  is  irreeular,  rough,  and  tubercular,  be- 
hind for  the  calceo-cuboidligament,  and  grooved  before  for 
the  tendon  of  the  peroneeus  longus,  its  posterior  surface  is 
smooth,  concave  transversely,  but  convex  from  above  down- 
wards, this  slightly  pulley.like  surface  is  articulated  with 
the  calcaneum,  anteriorly  it  presents  two  articular  surfaces, 
the  internal  is  square  and  supports  the  fourth  metatarsal 
bone,  the  external  is  trianeular  and  supports  the  fifth  ;  the 
external  side  is  narrow,  the  internal  is  rough  posteriorly, 
but  presents  anteriorly  two  articulating  surfaces,  the  poste- 
rior for  the  scaphoid,  and  the  anterior  for  the  external  cu- 
Qciform  l>oiie ;  the  cuboid  is  articulated  with  the  calcaneuiiii 
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the  scaphoid,  the  external  cuneiform,  and  the  two  externa] 
metatarsal  bones. 

[Muscles.  Several  of  the  Braall  muecles  of  the  foot,  to  some  extent 
arise  from  this  bone,  as  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  supcriorlj,  and 
tiie  flexor  brevis  poUiciB,  adductor  pollicis,  and  flexor  brevis  miuim* 
di'giti  inferiorly.] 

The  cuneiform  bones :  these  three  wedge-shaped  bones  are 
situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  tarsus,  between  the 
scaphoid  and  the  three  internal  metatarsal  bones;  the  first 
or  the  internal  is  the  large|iof  the  three,  its  base  is  below, 
and  its  long  axis  is  from  arove  downwards,  it  is  articulated 
posteriorly  to  the  scaphoid  bone,  anteriorly  to  the  first  and 
externally  to  the  second  metatarsal  bone,  and  to  the  middle 
cuneiform,  inferiorly  its  presents  a  tubercle  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  tendon 
of  the  tibialis  postious ;  the  middle  cuneiform  is  the  smallest, 
and  is  wedged  in  between  the  two  others  ;  it  is  also  articu- 
lated behind  to  the  scaphoid  and  before  to  the  second  me- 
tatarsal bone ;  the  third  or  hctemal  cuneiform  bone  is  situ- 
ated  between  the  last  and  the  cuboid  bone,  it  is  articulated 
anteriorly  with  the  third  metatarsal  bone  :  posteriorly  with 
the  scaphoid,  internally  with  the  middle  cuneiform  and 
with  the  second  metatarsal  bone,  and  externally  with  the 
cuboid,  and  with  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone. 

[Mitscles.  The  tibialis  anticus  and  posticus  are  inserted;  the  flrst 
internallyf  the  second  inferiorly  into  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  ;  and 
the  flexor  brevis  poUicis  arises  somewhat  from  the  others.] 

All  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  composed  of  a  soft,  spon- 
gy, vascular  tissue  covered  by  a  compact  but  thin  lamina  ; 
they  are  each  developed  from  one  pomt  of  ossification,  ex- 
cept the  calcaneum  and  the  astragalus,  which  commence 
each  in  two  points. 

The  metatarsal  bones  are  five  in  number,  the  first  or  inter- 
nal is  the  shortest  and  thickest,  convex  above,  concave  and 
sharp  below,  its  posterior  end  is  oval,  concave,  and  rests 
on  the  internal  cuneiform  bone,  the  anterior  end  round  and 
smooth,  supports  the  first  or  great  toe,  this  extremity  is 
grooved  below,  and  lodges  the  sesamoid  bones,  the  pero- 
nocus  longus  is  also  inserted  into  it ;  the  second  is  the  long- 
est of  the  metatarsal  bones,  its  tarsal  end  is  wedged  in  be 
tween  the  three  cuneiform  bones,  and  is  articulated  to  each 
of  them ;  the  outer  side  of  its  base  is  also  joined  to  the  third 
metatarsal  bone,  its  anterior  extremity  or  head  is  round,  and 
supports  the  second  toe,  it  is  marked  internally  and  exter- 
nally by  the  depressions  for  the  lateral  ligaments,  a  groove 
separates  the  head  from  the  body  of  the  bone ;  the  third 
metatarsal  bene  is  a  little  shorter  than  Uie  second*  but  of  the 
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same  form ;  its  base  rests  on  the  third  cuneiform  bone ;  the 
fourth  metatarsal  bone  is  a  little  shorter,  it  rests  on  the  cu- 
boid bone,  and  the  inner  side  of  its  base  also  rests  against 
the  third  cuneiform  bone ;  the  fiAh  is  the  shortest  except 
the  first,  it  rests  on  the  cuboid  bone  ;  the  heads  of  all  the 
metatarsal  bones  are  round  like  those  of  the  metacarpus* 
the  bases  flat  to  articulate  with  the  tarsus,  the  sides  of 
their  bases  are  also  flat  to  join  one  another ;  all  these  bones 
possess  a  similar  structure,  and  resemble  the  class  of  long 
bones. 

The  toes  are  five  in  number,  t^  first  or  the  great  toe  has 
only  two  phalanges,  all  the  others  have  three  ;  there  are, 
therefore,  fourteen  phalanges  in  all ;  the  first  phalanges  are 
longest,  they  are  convex  above,  concave  below ;  their  pos- 
terior end  IS  larger  and  presents,  as  in  the  hand,  a  round 
concavity  for  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone ;  the  ante- 
rior end  is  convex  from  above  downwards,  and  concave 
from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  form  a  singlymoid  joint  with  the 
second  phalanx.  The  second  phalanges  are  very  short,  the 
ereat  toe  has  none,  the  posterior  end  of  each  is  concave 
from  above  downwards,  but  convex  transversely,  being  di- 
vided by  a  vertical  ridge ;  the  anterior  extremity  is  smaller 
than  that  of  the  first  phalanx,  its  condyles  are  less  promi- 
nent The  third  phalanges  are  all  very  small  except  that  of 
the  great  toe,  they  are  of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  support 
the  nails,  their  posterior  extremity  being  very  lar^  and 
similar  to  that  of  the  middle  phalanges,  their  anterior  end 
is  tubercular  and  attached  to  the  cellulo-vascular  texture 
at  the  extremity  of  each  ;  at  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe  there  are  in  general  two  sesamoid  bones  into 
which  the  small  muscles  of  this  toe  are  inserted,  frequently 
also  there  is  another  at  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx, 
sometimes  one  is  found  at  the  first  joint  of  the  second  toe, 
and  another  at  that  of  the  fifth. 

[Muaeles.  All  the  small  muscles  of  the  foot  are  inserted  into  the 
metatarsal  and  phalangeal  bones ;  besides  which  the  peroneus  longua 
is  inserted  into  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  and  the  peronei 
brovis  and  tertius  into  that  of  the  fifth  toe ;  the  flexor  longus  digito- 
rum,  flexor  longus  polHcis,  extensor  longus  digitonim,  and  extensor 
proprius  pollicis  are  inserted  superiorly  and  inferiorly  into  the  last 
phalangeal  bones.  The  bones  uf  the  tarsus  are  sometime.^  fractured, 
but  only  by  great  violence ;  the  metatarsal  and  phalangeal  bones  are 
not  often  broken.] 

THE  SUPERIOR  EXTREMITIES. 

Each  superior  or  thoracic  ejctremity  consists  of  the  shouldett 
arm,  fore  arm,  wrist  and  hand ;  the  whole  limb  comprises 
thirty-two  bones,  the  sesamoid  not  included  ;  the  shoulder 

40* 
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is  composed  of  the  clavicle  and  scapula ;  the  arm  of  the 
humerus ;  the  fore  arm  of  the  radius  and  ulna ;  the  wrist  of 
the  eight  small  carpal  bones ;  the  hand  of  the  five  met8« 
carpal  and  fourteen  phalangeal  bones. 

The  clavicle  extends  from  the  summit  of  the  sternum  ob- 
liquely across  the  first  rib,  upwards,  backwards,  and  out* 
wards  to  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula,  it  is  curved 
somewhat  like  an  italic/,  particularly  in  the  male,  in  the 
female  it  is  straighter  and  longer ;  it  consists,  like  all  long 
bones,  of  two  extremities  and  a  body  or  shaft  The  tnter- 
nal  or  sternal  end  is  thick,  it  presents  a  triangular  articula- 
ting surface,  inclined  forwards  and  downwards,  convex 
from  above  downwards,  concave  from  before  backwards, 
large  above  and  before,  small  and  pointed  below  and  be- 
hind, the  circumference  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  li- 
gaments. The  body  is  nearly  cylindrical  towards  the  ster- 
nal, but  fiat  and  expanded  towards  the  acromial  end, 
smooth  above  and  mostly  subcutaneous,  inferiorly  it  is 
rough  and  presents  about  an  inch  from  the  sternal  end  a 
ridge  or  process  for  the  rhomboid  or  costo-clavicular  liga. 
ment,  external  to  this  is  a  groove  for  the  subclavian  muscle, 
in  this  also  is  a  foramen  for  the  nutritious  vessels,  and  near 
the  scapular  end  is  a  rough  ridge  leading  backwards  and 
outwards  *for  the  attachment  of  the  coraco-clavicular  liga- 
ments ;  its  anterior  edge  is  convex  in  the  inner  half,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  ereat  pectoral  muscle ;  the  outer 
half  is  concave,  to  it  the  deltoid  is  attached ;  the  posterior 
is  smooth  and  concave  in  the  inner  half  towards  tiie  great 
vessels,  and  rough  and  convex  externally  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  trapezius  muscle.  The  acromial  end  of  the  cla- 
vicle passes  over  the  coracoid  process  upwards  and  back- 
wards, is  flat  and  broad,  rough  above  and  below,  and  per- 
forated  by  vessels ;  tt  presents  at  its  termination  a  small  ar- 
ticulating surface  for  the  acromion  scapulae ;  this  surface 
is  oval  from  before  backwards,  and  cut  obliquely  from 
above  and  from  without  downwards  and  inwards,  its  aspect 
is  outwards,  forwards  and  downwards,  so  that  it  rather  rests 
on  or  over  the  articulating  surface  of  the  acromion  sca- 
pulae, its  circumference  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
ments. The  clavicle  serves  to  support  the  scapula,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  too  much  forwards  or  inwards,  it 
thereby  allows  it  a  greater  freedom  of  motion,  it  also  serves 
as  a  fixed  point  for  certain  muscles,  and  it  protects  the  ves- 
sels and  nerves  of  the  upper  extremity ;  it  is  very  perfect 
in  the  fcetus,  and  is  developed  from  a  single  point  of  ossi- 
fication ;  it  has  no  perfect  epiphysis,  although  in  the  young 
subject  there  is  an  osseous  crust  at  each  extremity,  which 
ii  ait  first  separable  from  the  rest  of  the  bone. 
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[This  bone  m  the  common  seat  of  fnctare,  which  osaany  ocean 
in  Its  middle  third.  This  bone  has  been  successfully  removed,  both 
in  Dart  and  in  whole. 

iluscle*.  Six  arc  attached  to  this  bone ;  four  arise  from  it ;  the 
•temo-maatoid  and  stcmo-hyoid  from  its  sternal  end ;  the  pectoralis 
major  and  deltoid  from  its  anterior  border ;  two  are  inserted  into  it, 
the  trapezius  posteriorly,  and  subclavius  inferiorly.] 

The  scapula  is  situated  at  the  upper,  lateral  and  posterior 
part  of  the  chest,  and  extends  from  the  second  to  the  sev- 
•nth  rib,  it  is  irregularly  flat  and  triangular,  it  presents  an 
internal  and  an  external  surface,  three  edges  and  three  an- 
gles. The  internal  ^r  anterior  surface  or  subscapular  fossa 
looks  towards  the  ribs,  is  slightly  concave,  and  divided  by 
three  or  four  prominent  lines  which  run  obliquely  from 
above  downwards,  and  from  without  inwards  into  several 
broad  grooves,  which  are  filled  by  the  fasciculi  of  the  sub- 
scapular muscle,  the  aponeurosis  of  which  is  attached  to 
those  ridges ;  above  and  below  these  is  a  smooth  flat  sur- 
face to  which  the  serratus  magnus  is  attached.  The  ex- 
ternal or  posterior  surface  or  the  doftum  is  divided  trans 
versely  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  ridge  or  sfine  which 
commences  about  the  upper  third  of  the  posterior  border 
of  the  scapula,  from  a  smooth,  polished,  flat,  triangular  sur- 
face, it  proceeds  forwards  and  becomes  more  elevated,  flat- 
tened above  and  below,  and  bounded  by  a  long,  irregular, 
undulated  margin,  which  is  rough  above  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  trapezius,  and  below  for  that  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  a  vascular  hole  is  observed  on  its  upper  and  under 
surface  :  this  spine  is  a  little  contracted  anteriorly  and  ex- 
ternally, and  terminates  in  an  eminence  named  the  acro^ 
mion  process ;  this  surmounts  the  shoulder  joint,  about  an 
inch  above  it,  is  flattened  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of 
the  spine,  its  external  surface  looks  a  little  upwards  and 
backwards,  is  convex,  rather  rough  and  covered  by  the  in- 
teguments, its  inferior  or  internal  surface  is  smooth  and 
concave,  its  upper  edge  is  directed  backwards,  gives  at- 
tachment to  the  trapezius,  and  presents  near  its  termination 
a  small  and  nearly  horizontal,  oval,  articulating  surface 
for  the  clavicle,  the  aspect  of  this  surface  is  a  little  oblique 
upwards,  inwards  and  backwards;  the  lower  edge  gives 
attachment  to  the  deltoid,  its  apex  is  rounded  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  triangular,  or  coraco-acromial  ligament.  Above 
the  spine  is  the  supra^smnata  fossa,  which  is  wider  behind 
than  before,  this  is  filled  by  the  supra-spinous  muscle ;  the 
fossa  infra-spinata  is  larger,  is  convex  above  and  concave 
and  grooved  inferiorly  ;  between  this  and  the  inferior  costa 
is  a  raised  surface  extending  from  the  inferior  angle  to  the 
glenoid  cavity ;  this  surface  is  divided  into  two  by  an  ob- 
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lique  line,  the  posterior  portion  is  flat  and  somewhat  8quare» 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  teres  major  muscle,  the  ante* 
rior  to  the  teres  minor ;  into  the  ridge  between  these  is  in- 
serted an  aponeurosis  common  to  these  two  muscles.  The 
superior  or  cervical  costa  or  border  of  the  scapula  is  the 
shortest  and  thinnest ;  ut  its  forepart  is  a  [semilunar]  notch 
which  is  converted  into  a  hole  by  ligament  and  sometimes 
by  bone  ;  it  is  traversed  by  the  supra-scapular  nerve,  and 
sometimes  by  the  vessels  of  that  name,  to  this  costa,  the 
supra-spinatus,  subscapular  and  omo-hyoid  muscles  are 
attachea.  From  the  anterior  part  of  this  border  in  front  of 
the  notch  arises  the  coracoid  process,  which  is  long  and  nar- 
row,  and  directed  at  first  upwards  and  forwards  and  then 
downwards,  is  convex  and  rough  above  for  the  attachment 
of  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments,  smooth  and  concave 
below ;  it  overhangs  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  gle* 
noid  cavity,  the  pectoralis  minor  is  inserted  into  it  ante- 
riorly, the  biceps  and  coraco-brachialis  into  its  summit, 
and  the  triangular  ligament  into  its  external  border.  The 
base  of  the  scapula  or  the  posterior  or  vertebral  edge  is 
nearer  the  spine  above  than  below;  the  spinati  muscles 
adhere  to  its  outer  lip,  the  subscapular  to  its  inner,  and  the 
rhomboid  to  its  middle;  about  one-fourth  from  its  upper 
extremity  is  a  blunt  projection  formed  by  the  smooth  trian- 
gular root  of  the  spine ;  at  the  union  of  the  base  and  upper 
costa  is  the  superior  posterior  angle,  which  is  embracea  by 
the  levator  anguli  muscle.  The  anterior  or  inferior  or  ex- 
ternal or  axillary  costa  is  very  thick,  and  inclines  down- 
wards and  forwards,  at  its  junction  with  the  base  it  forms 
the  inferior  angle,  on  which  is  a  long  flat  surface  which 
gives  origin  to  the  teres  major,  and  to  a  few  fibres  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi  muscle ;  to  the  upper  part  of  it  the  long 
head  of  the  triceps  is  attached;  at  the  convergence  of  this 
and  of  the  superior  costa,  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  neck 
of  the  scapula  are  situated.  The  neck  is  that  contracted 
portion,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  capsular  ligament. 
It  is  most  distinct  externally  and  inferiorty.  The  glenoid 
cavity  is  superficial,  oval,  broader  and  deeper  below,  cover- 
ed with  cartilage,  and  in  the  recent  subject  deepened  by 
the  fibrous  glenoid  ligament,  which  is  chiefly  derived  from 
the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps,  which  is  attached  to  the  up- 
per extremity  of  this  cavity ;  it  is  inclined  a  little  down- 
wards, outwards  and  forwards,  its  aspect  however  varies, 
as  the  scapula  is  made  to  turn  in  all  the  rotatory  motions 
of  the  arm.  The  scapula  is  composed  of  two  compact  la- 
niinee  and  an  intervening  cellular  tissue,  the  latter  prevails 
in  the  processes,  the  neck  and  the  inferior  angle ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  fossae  there  is  but  little  of  it,  and  the  compact 
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substance  is  there  thin  and  transparent  The  scapula  is 
developed  by  several  points  of  ossification,  one  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  body,  one  for  each  of  the  processes,  one  for  the 
inferior  angle  and  one  for  the  posterior  or  vertebral  edge. 

[This  bone  may  be  broken  in  its  body,  either  by  ran-shot  wounds 
or  blows ;  the  acromion  process  may  be  broken ;  and  fracture  of  the 
neck  may  occur,  and  be  confounded  with  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
08  brachii  or  dislocation  of  that  bone. 

Miucles.  Sixteen  are  attached  to  this  bone ;  ten  arUe  irom  it ; 
the  supra  and  infra  spinatus,  and  subscapularis  from  the  several  fos- 
s«  of  the  same  name  and  their  edges ;  the  omchyoid  from  over  tlie 
semilunar  notch;  the  teres  major  and  minor,  and  long  head  of  the 
triceps  extensor  cubiti,  from  the  anterior  margin  :  the  deltoid  from  the 
lower  edge  of  tho  spine  and  acromion ;  the  long  head  of  the  biceps 
flexor  from  the  apex  of  the  glenoid  cavity  and.its  short  head,  and  the 
noraco-braehialis from  the  coracoid  prociss  ;  six  are  inserted  into  it; 
the  trapexiiis  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  spine ;  tho  levator  anguli 
scapule  into  the  superior  angle ;  the  rhomboidei  major  and  minor,  and 
serratus  magnus  amicus  into  the  base,  and  pcctoralis  min<H'  into  the 
coracoid  process.] 

The  08  humeri  is  attached  to  the  scapula  above  and  to 
the  radius  and  ulna  below ;  it  is  the  longest  and  largest 
bone  in  the  upper  extremity,  it  presents  two  extremities 
and  a  body  or  snaf\ ;  the  upper  or  scapular  extremity  is  the 
larger,  it  consists  of  the  head,  nock  and  two  tubercles. 
The  head  is  semi-spherical,  inclined  upwards,  inwards  and 
backwards,  smooth  and  covered  with  curtilage  for  articulat- 
ing with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  The  neck  is  the 
slightly  contracted  line  around  the  head,  it  is  rough  for  the 
attachment  of  the  capsular  ligament,  and  a  little  longer  be- 
low and  before  than  above  or  behind ;  the  axis  of  the  neck 
and  head  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  that  of  the  shaft 
The  tuberosities  are  two,  the  greater  or  lesser ;  the  great  or  ex- 
temal  is  also  posterior,  it  is  round,  and  presents  three  depres- 
sions ;  to  the  anterior  of  these  the  supra-spinous  muscle  is 
attached,  to  the  middle  the  infra-spinous  and  to  the  posterior 
the  teres ^inor.  The  internal  or  lesser  tuberosity  is  also  ante- 
rior, it  is  more  prominent,  and  gives  insertion  to  the  subsca- 
pular tendon  ;  t>etween  these  tubercles  is  the  deep  groove 
for  the  lon^  tendon  of  the  biceps,  into  the  anterior  or  outer 
edge  of  which  the  tendon  of  the  great  pectoral  is  inserted, 
and  into  its  posterior  or  inner  those  of  the  teres  major  and  la- 
tissimus  dorsi,  this  groove  leads  downwards  and  inwards. 
The  body  or  shaft  of  the  humerus  is  thick  and  round  above* 
twisted  in  the  middle,  expanded  and  somewhat  triangular 
inferiorly  ;  its  pos^rior  surface  is  round  above  and  twisted 
a  little  mwards,  below  it  looks  outwards  and  is  flat  and 
broad ;  this  surface  is  covered  by  and  gives  attachmeDt  to 
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the  triceps  muscle,  a  small  vascular  foramen  may  be  ob> 
served  about  the  centre.  The  anterior  surface  is  divided 
for  about  one-fourth  of  its  len^h  by  the  bicipital  grpoove 
into  two  unequal  portions,  the  internal  of  which  is  smooth* 
and  presents  near  its  centre  a  lineal  elevation  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  coraco-brachialis,  in  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  an  oblique  vascular  foramen;  the  external  portion  is 
rough  above  for  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  is 
grooved  obliquely  below  for  the  passage  of  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve  and  artery ;  these  surfaces  are  separated  by 
two  prominent  lines,  one  is  external  and  anterior,  the  other 
is  internal  and  posterior,  these  lines  are  more  distinct  be- 
low than  above,  they  give  attachment  to  the  inter-muscular 
ligaments,  and  lead  down  to  either  condyle ;  the  external 
is  interrupted  about  the  middle  by  the  musculo-spiral 
groove,  but  is  very  prominent  below,  curved  forwards,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  brachialis  anticus,  the  supinators 
and  extensors,  the  triceps  and  the  external  intermuscular 
ligament ;  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  humerus  there  is 
also  a  prominent  line  continued  from  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  bicipital  groove,  it  is  gradually  flattened  below,  and 
covered  by  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle. 

The  lotoer  extremity  of  the  humeris  is  flattened,  elongated 
transversely,  and  twisted  a  little  forwards,  it  presents  in- 
ternally  the  internal  condyle^  which  is  very  prominent  and 
turned  somewhat  backwards ;  this  gives  attachment  to  the 
common  tendon  of  the  pronators  and  flexors,  and  to  the  m- 
ternal  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow  joint;  externally  is  the 
external  condyle,  not  so  prominent  as  the  internal,  and  situ- 
ated lower  down,  it  gives  attachment  to  the  external  lateral 
ligament,  and  to  the  supinator  and  extensor  muscles. 
Between  and  below  these  condyles  is  an  articulating  sur- 
face turned  forwards  and  presenting  externally  a  small 
round  head  which  articulates  with  the  radius,  above  and  in- 
ternal to  which  is  a  slight  depression  corresponding  to  the 
margin  of  the  radius,  internal  to  this  is  a  sharp  semicircu- 
lar ridge  which  separates  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  next  to 
this  is  the  trochlea  for  articulation  with  the  ulna,  this  is  so 
much  below  the  level  of  the  small  head  and  of  the  outer 
portion  of  the  articular  surface,  as  to  give  the  whole  bone 
an  oblique  direction  outwards  when  its  lower  end  is  placed 
on  a  horizontal  plane ;  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  this 
trochlea  is  a  small  depression  for  the  reception  of  the  co- 
ronoid  process  in  flexion  of  the  joint,  and  at  the  posterior 
is  a  large  fossa  which  lodges  the  olecranon  process  in  the 
extended  state  of  the  fore  arm.  # 

[The  anUrior  and  poeterior  ienulunar  cavUie*  which  ■ometimet 
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•ommmiicate  thronffh  a  perforation  in  the  bone ;  thia  la  aaid  to  oecor 
moat  frequently  in  the  negro.] 

The  humerus,  like  the  femur,  is  compact  in  the  structure 
of  its  bodf,  and  cellular  in  that  of  its  extremities,  it  con- 
tains a  large  medullary  canal,  and  is  developed  from  ei^ht 
points  of  ossification,  one  for  the  head,  one  for  each  tube- 
rosity, one  for  the  shaft,  one  for  the  trochlea,  one  for  the 
small  head,  and  one  for  each  condyle. 

[Thia  bone  may  be  fractured  between  the  head  and  tuberoeitics, 
or  beneath  the  tubcromtiea,  or  at  any  point  of  ita  shaA,  or  lastly  one 
of  the  condyles  may  be  broken  off. 

MiueUs.  Twenty.four  are  attached  to  thia  bone;  fifteen  orite 
fttMn  it;  the  middle  and  short  heads  of  the  triceps  extensor  and 
brachialis  anticus  from  the  shaft ;  the  sopinatorea  ntdii  longus  and 
brevia,  eztensores  carpi  radialis  kxngior  and  brevior,  extensor  carpi 
nlnaris,  extenstnr  communis  digitunim,  extensor  minimi  digiti,  and 
anconeus  from  the  external  condyle  and  ridge  leading  to  it ;  the  pro. 
nator  radii  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  palmaris 
Jongus,  and  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  from  the  internal  condyle  and 
ridge  leading  to  it.  Nine  are  inserted  into  it ;  the  subscapularis  into 
the  lesser  tuberosity ;  the  supra  and  infra  spinati  and  teres  minor 
into  the  greater  tuberosity ;  the  pectoralis  major  into  the  anterior  lip 
of  the  bicipital  groove  ;  and  the  teres  major  and  latissimus  dorsi 
into  ita  posterior  up ;  the  coraco-brachialia  and  deltoid  into  the  shaft.] 

The  vlna  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  fore  arm,  it  is 
longer  than  the  radius,  and  is  divided  into  the  body  and 
two  extremities;  the  upper  exlremUy  is  larger  than  the 
lower,  and  presents  two  processes  and  an  intervening  ca- 
vity. The  posterior  process,  or  the  olecranon^  is  the  highest 
part  of  the  none,  its  superior  border  gives  attachment  to 
the  triceps  extensor ;  posteriorly  it  presents  a  smooth  tri- 
angular surface,  covered  by  skin  and  by  a  bursa,  anteriorly 
it  is  concave  and  covered  with  cartilage.  The  cororurid  pro^ 
cens  is  anterior  and  inferior  to  the  preceding,  anteriorly  it 
gives  insertion  to  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle,  internally 
to  the  flexors  and  pronators,  and  to  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment, and  externally  it  is  hollowed  out  into  the  lesser  sig- 
moid  cavity,  which  receives  the  head  of  the  radius;  this 
cavity  is  oval,  its  greatest  diameter  being  from  before 
backwards,  it  leads  superiorly  into  the  great  sigmoid  cavity, 
which  moves  on  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus  in  flexion  and 
extension  of  the  fore  arm ;  this  sigmoid  cavity  has  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  letter  C,  if  viewed  in  profile ;  its  pos- 
terior vertical  portion  is  larger  than  the  anterior  horizon- 
tal ;  it  is  divided  by  a  middle  ridge  into  two  lateral  por- 
fJons,  of  which  the  internal  is  the  larger ;  these  are  each 
again  divided  by  a  transverse  furrow,  which  ends  in  a 
notch  at  either  margin,  this  surface  is  all  covered  with  c^r- 
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tilage,  except  the  furrow,  in  which  some  fatty  matter  is 
lodged.  The  body  of  the  ulna  is  divided  into  three  surfaces 
by  throe  lines ;  these  surfaces  are  larger  above  than  below  • 
the  anterior  is  slightly  grooved  for  the  flexor  profundus, 
and  presents  superiorly  a  vascular  foramen,  directed  ob- 
liquely upwards;  the  internal  surface  is  broad  and  con- 
cave above,  and  covered  by  muscles,  below  it  is  round  and 
subcutaneous :  the  posterior  surface  is  irregular ;  it  is  di- 
vided into  two  portions  by  a  prominent  line  ;  of  these  the 
superior  and  internal  is  broad,  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
anconceus ;  the  inferior  and  outer  portion  is  long  and  nar- 
row, and  covered  by  the  extensors  of  the  thumb ;  the  an- 
terior edge  is  round  and  gives  insertion  to  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus and  pronator  quadratus ;  the  posterior  edgo  is  very 
distinct  above,  and  gives  attachment  to  an  aponeurosis, 
common  to  the  flexor  profundus  and  flexor  and  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris;  the  external  edge  is  sharp  for  the  three  su- 
perior fourths,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  interosseus  lig- 
ament The  lower  or  carpal  end  of  the  ulna  is  small  and 
found,  and  presents  two  eminences ;  the  external  is  named 
the  head,  it  is  round  and  covered  with  cartilage,  and  is  re- 
ceived into  the  cavity  in  the  inner  border  of  the  radius, 
and  is  contiguous  inferiorly  with  the  fibro-cartilage  of  the 
wrist ;  the  internal  eminence  or  the  styloid  process  is  more 
prominent,  and  on  a  level  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
bone ;  it  is  conical,  elongated  and  a  little  everted ;  it  gives 
attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist; 
these  processes  are  separated  posteriorly  by  a  groove  for 
the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  interiorly  by 
a  depression  for  the  ins^.rcion  of  the  triangular  flbro-ckrti* 
lage.  The  ulna  is  articulated  above  to  tne  humerus  and 
radius,  and  below  to  the  radius,  and  inter-articular  carti- 
lage  ;  it  is  developed  from  three  points  of  ossiflcation,  one 
'or  the  shaflt  and  one  for  each  extremitf • 

[This  bone  may  be  broken  either  alone  or  with  the  radiua  at  almost 
any  point  of  its  shaft ;  the  olecranon  or  the  coronoid  proccas  may  bo 
broken  off*. 

Muscles.  Fourteen  are  attached  to  this  bone  ;  eleven  arise  from 
it ;  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  sublimis  digi. 
torum,  flexor  profundus  dif^itorum,  and  pronator  radii  quadratus  an- 
teriorly ;  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  extensor  ossis  mctacarpi  poUicis,  ex- 
tcnsorcs  primi  and  secundi  inter.nodii  pollicis,  extensor  indicis,  exten. 
■or  digitorurn  communis  posteriorly ;  three  are  inserted  into  it ;  the 
triceps  extensor  into  the  olecranon ;  the  brachialis  anticus  into  the 
coronoid  process,  and  the  anconeus  into  the  upper  and  back  part] 

The  radiiLs  is  shorter  than  the  ulna  by  the  length  of  the 
olecranon ;  it  is  situated  at  the  outer  and  anterior  part  of 
fore  arm,  is  larger  below  than  above,  is  curved  about  the 
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eentre,  and  is  oonvex  outwards  and  backwards ;  it  is  di- 
vided into  the  body  and  two  extremities ;  the  J^pp^  or 
humeral  end  presents  a  head,  neck,  and  tubercle,  llic  head 
is  a  circular  superficial  cavity,  its  surface  and  most  of  its 
circumference  covered  with  cartilage ;  the  former  to  arti- 
culate with  the  small  head  of  the  humerus,  and  the  latter 
with  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  with  the  annular 
or  coronary  ligament ;  the  internal  or  ulnar  portion  of  the 
circumference  is  broader  than  the  external.  The  neck  is 
about  an  inch  long,  it  descends  obliquely  outwards,  it  is 
coivtructed  and  circular;  at  its  lower  extremity  is  the  iuber^ 
ele^  this  process  is  directed  backwards  and  inwards,  into 
its  external  rough  surface  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  in- 
serted; anteriorly  it  is  smooth,  and  covered  by  a  bursa. 
The  body  or  shall  of  the  radius  is  somewhat  triangular,  and 
presents  three  surfaces,  separated  by  three  margms  or  an- 
gles ;  the  anterior  surface  Is  broad  below  and  covered  by 
^he  pronator  quadratus,  narrow  above  where  it  gives  at- 
tachment to  the  flexor  pollicis ;  about  one-third  from  the 
head  is  the  orifice  of  the  vascular  canal,  slanting  obliquely 
upwards;  the  posterior  surface  is  convex  above  and  co- 
vered by  the  supinator  brevis,  concave  in  the  middle  for 
the  extensors  of  the  thumb,  and  convex  below ;  the  exter- 
nal surface  is  round  and  convex,  and  presents  near  the 
centre  a  rough  surface  for  the  insertion  of  the  pronator 
teres ;  of  the  angles  or  edges  the  inner  is  most  distinct ;  it 
is  sharp,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  interosseous  ligament. 
The  lower  or  carpal  end  of  the  radius  is  square,  its  anterior 
prominent  edge  ^ives  atta<^hment  to  the  anterior  carpal 
ligament .  posteriorly  it  presents  three  grooves  for  the  ex- 
tensor tendons ;  one  nearly  in  the  middle  line,  narrow  and 
obli<]  «e,  lodges  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  secundi  inter- 
nodii  pollicis,  the  second  is  at  the  ulnar  side  of  this,  is 
broad,  and  transmits  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  communis 
and  indicator,  and  the  third,  which  is  to  the  radial  side  of 
the  first,  is  divided  into  two  for  the  tendons  of  the  extensor 
carpi  radialis,  longus  and  brevis ;  along  the  external  bor- 
der of  this  bone,  is  another  groove  leaning  downwards  and 
forwards,  and  divided  into  two  for  the  extensor  ossis  meta- 
carpi  and  primi  internodii  pollicis;  the  border  between 
these  two  last  grooves  is  prolonged  down  into  the  styloid 
process,  from  which  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the 
wrist  arises ;  on  the  internal  border  is  un  oblong  smooth 
cavity,  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna ;  inferiorly  the 
radius  presents  an  articular  surface,  divided  by  a  line  from 
before  backwards,  into  two  unequal  portions ;  the  external 
is  large  and  triangular,  and  meets  the  scaphoid  bone ;  tho 
internal  is  smaller,  somewhat  square,  and  meets  tho  lunar 
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bone.  The  radius,  like  other  long  bones,  is  of  a  cdlida. 
structure  at  each  extremity  and  compact  in  the  centre^ 
where  it  also  contains  a  medullary  canal,  which  is  larger 
above  than  below ;  it  is  developed  from  three  points  of  os- 
sification, one  for  the  shaft  and  one  for  each  extremity. 

[Fractures  of  this  bone,  alone  or  with  the  nlna  may  occur  at 
any  point  of  the  ahafl ;  more  frequently  both  bones  are  broken  be. 
low  the  middle;  firactura  of  the  neck  of  the  radius  is  very  rare, 
and  when  occurriufif,  unites  by  fibro-Iigamentous  substance  I  have 
a  specimen  of  this  fracture  and  mode  of  union. 

Mu9ele9,  Nine  are  attached  to  this  bone ;  four  ariae  from  it  s 
flexor  sublirais  digiturum,  flexor  longus  pollicis  from  its  anterior  sur* 
face ;  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis,  and  extensor  primi  inter-4iodU 
posteriorly ;  five  are  interted  into  it ;  the  biceps  flexor  into  the  biei*. 
piial  protuberance ;  supinator  brevis  and  pronator  teres  into  the  mid. 
die  of  the  outer  surface,  pronator  quadratns  into  the  lower  part  of  its 
anterior  edge,  and  the  supinator  longus  into  the  outer  snrfiice  knr 
down.] 

The  hand  consists  of  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  fin« 
gers. 

The  carpus  is  composed  of  eight  bones,  arranged  in  two 
rows ;  theirs/  row  consists  of  the  scapoid,  lunar,  cuneiform 
and  pisiform ;  the  second  of  the  trapezium,  trapezoid,  mag- 
num and  unciform ;  enumerating  them  from  the  radial  to 
the  ulnar  side,  or  from  without  inwards. 

The  scaphoid  or  navicular  is  the  largest  in  the  upper  row, 
at  the  radial  or  outer  side  of  which  it  is  situated ;  it  presents 
four  articular  surfaces ;  it  is  elongated  and  convex  on  the 
upper  or  radial  surface,  adapted  to  the  external  depression 
on  the  end  of  the  radius;  the  inferior  surface, directed  a 
little  outwards  and  backwards,  is  triangular,  smooth  and 
convex,  to  articulate  with  the  trap^ium  and  trapezoides; 
into  the  posterior  narrow  surface,  ligaments  are  inserted ; 
to  the  external  or  radial  side,  the  external  lateral  ligament 
is  attached ;  the  inner  or  ulnar  side  presents  two  snnooth 
articulating  surfaces;  one  superior,  narrow,  to  articulate 
with  the  lunar  bone ;  the  other  inferior,  large  and  concave, 
to  articulate  with  the  head  of  the  magnum :  h  thus  meets 
five  bones. 

[MuscUs.  Three  arite  from  this  bone,  the  abductor  pollicis,  oppoi. 
nens  pollicis,  and  flexor  pollicis  brevis.] 

The  lunar  or  semicircular  bone  is  smaller  than  the  scap- 
hoid; it  presents  four  articulating  surfaces;  smooth  and 
convex  above  to  meet  the  radius,  concave  below  to  articu* 
Late  with  the  magnum  and  unciform ;  its  ulnar  side  is  flat 
to  meet  the  cuneiform,  and  its  external  to  meet  the  scap- 
hoid ;  its  anterior  surface  is  larger  than  its  posterior  and 
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k  projects  a  little  into  the  palmar  arch :  it  ia  articulated  to 
five  bones. 

The  eunetfomit  or  pyramidal  bone.  The  base  of  this  wedge- 
ahap^  bone  looks  outwards  and  articulates  with  the  lunar, 
the  apex  is  inwards;  it  is  convex  and  smooth  above  to 
meet  the  carpal  fibro-cartila^e ;  concave  and  smooth  below 
to  articulate  with  the  uncitorm  bone;  rough  posteriorly 
and  internally  for  ligaments ;  anteriorly  it  presents  a  flat 
circular  cartilaginous  surface  for  the  pisiform  bone ;  it  is 
articulated  to  three  bones  and  to  the  fibro-cartilage. 

The  jnsifarm  bone.  This  small  pea-shuped  bone  is  the 
smallest  in  the  carpus,  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  which 
it  is  placed ;  it  is  also  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the  first  row ; 
it  is  articulated  to  the  cuneiform  bone  by  a  small  circular 
surface ;  its  circumference  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of 
ligaments ;  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  is  inserted  into  it  al>ove, 
and  the  abductor  minimi  digiti  [arises  from  it]  below. 
•  The  trapezium  is  the  most  external  of  the  second  row  of 
the  carpus ;  it  is  concave  above  to  meet  the  scaphoid,  below 
it  is  convex  from  behind  forwards  and  concave  transverse- 
ly, to  support  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  by  a  pul- 
ley-like surface ;  anteriorly  it  is  marked  with  a  groove  for 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis;  internally  it  ia 
articulated  to  the  trapezoid,  and  beneath  this  by  a  small 
surface  to  the  second  metacarpal  bone:  it  joins  four 
bones. 

[Mu9el€9,  Three  are  attached  to  this  bone ;  two  arise  from  it, 
the  abductor  poUicia  and  flexor  pollicis  brevis ;  and  one  is  inserted 
into  it,  the  eztoniior  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  by  ono  of  its  tendons.] 

The  trapezoid  is  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  and  smaller 
than  the  trapezium ;  al)ove  it  is  smooth  and  concave  to 
meet  the  scaphoid,  externally  it  articulates  with  the  trape- 
zium, internally  with  the  magnum,  and  inferiorly  with  the 
aecond  metacarpal  bone :  it  joins  four  l)ones. 

The  OS  magnum  is  the  largest  of  the  carpal  bones ;  it 
presents  superiorly  a  round  and  hemispherical  bead,  which 
18  received  into  the  socket  formed  by  the  scaphoid  and  lu- 
nar bones ;  this  head  is  supported  by  a  contracted  neck, 
its  greatest  convexity  is  turned  backwards  und  outwards ; 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  magnum  is  divided  into  three 
articulating  surfaces ;  these  support  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  metacarpal  t>ones ;  that  for  the  the  third  is  the  lar. 
^t,  and  for  the  fourth  the  smallest ;  its  posterior  surface 
IS  broad  and  convex  below,  and  a  little  concave  above; 
externally  it  joins  the  trapezoid,  and  internally  the  unci- 
form ;  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  it  gives  attachment 
to  the  ligaments :  it  articulates  with  seven  bones. 
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[AfMcIet .  One  head  of  the  flexor  poOiois  brevii  ortMt  fiom  tidi 
hone.] 

The  unctfonn  hone  is  next  lo  size  to  the  os  magaum ;  it  is 
situated  at  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  carpus*  is  rather 
wedge-shaped,  the  base  below,  articulated  with  the  fourth 
and  fifth  metacarpal  bones ;  its  upper  surface  is  narrow, 
and  meets  the  semilunar  bone ;  its  external  side  joins  the 
magnum,  its  internal  the  cuneiform ;  its  posterior  suFfaoe 
IS  rough  for  ligaments ;  from  its  anterior  projects  a  small 
hooked  process,  curved  outwards  for  the  attachment  of  the 
annular  ligament  and  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger. 

[Mu9clea.  Two  arite  from  this  bone,  the  flexor  breTis  minimi  di* 
giti  and  adductor  minimi  digiti.] 

All  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  like  those  of  the  tarsus*  are 
composed  of  a  loose  spongy  vascular  tissue,  invested  by  a 
thin  compact  lamina;  they  are  developed  each  from  a 
single  point  of  ossification,  except  the  unciform,  which  has 
two ;  the  pisiform  is  the  latest  to  ossify. 

The  metacarpal  hones  belong  to  the  class  of  lone  bones ; 
they  are  five  in  number,  are  placed  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  except  the  first  or  that  of  the  thumb,  which  is  on  a 
plane  anterior  to  the  others ;  the  first  is  thick  and  short, 
the  third  is  the  longest  They  are  all  concave  on  the  pal- 
mar surface,  convex  on  the  dorsal,  and  large  at  each  ex- 
tremity ;  the  posterior  end  is  of  an  irregular  figure ;  the  an- 
terior presents  a  round  head  ;  the  palmar  surface  of  each  is 
narrow,  and  presents  a  median  prominent  line ;  the  posteri- 
or surface  of  the  first  is  convex,  but  on  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth,  it  presents  a  prominent  longitudinal  line,  which 
bifurcates  and  forms  the  sides  of  a  flat  triangular  surface, 
extending  for  near  two-thirds  of  their  length ;  into  their 
edges  the  interossei  muscles  are  inserted  ;  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  fifth  is  divided  by  an  oblique  line  diagonally, 
the  outer  portion  is  concave,  and  lodges  the  fourth  interos- 
seous muscle,  the  inner  convex  and  broad,  and  covered  by 
the  extensor  tendon  of  the  little  finger. 

The  carpal  enu  or  base  of  the  first  is  concave  from  be- 
fore backwards,  and  convex  transversely,  to  articulate  with 
the  trapezium ;  the  bas^t  of  the  second  is  concave,  and  arti- 
culates with  the  trapezojdes,  and  presents  also  externally  a 
small  smooth  surface  for  the  trapezium,  and  internally  two 
smooth  surfaces,  one  for  the  magnum,  the  other  for  the  base 
of  the  third  metacarpal;  the  base  of  the  third  is  nearly 
plane,  and  rests  on  the  magnum,  and  presents  on  either 
side  articulating  surfaces  for  the  contiguous  metacarpal 
bones ;  the  base  of  the  fourth  presents  two  articulating  sur- 
ftuses,  one  for  the  magnum  and  one  for  the  unciform ; 
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tiie  radial  side  two,  and  on  the  ulnar  side  one  articulating 
surface,  for  Hie  adjacent  metacarpal  bones ;  the  base  of  the 
fifth  presents  a  concave  surface,  directed  outwards  to  arti- 
culate with  the  unciform ;  its  radial  side  articulates  with 
the  base  of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone.  The  anterior,  or 
digital  ends  of  all  the  metacarpal  bones  are  convex,  their 
smooth  surfaces  are  broader  and  extend  further  on  the 
palmar  than  on  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  each  ;  they  are  arti- 
culated with  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges. 

The  fingers  are  composed  each  of  three  phalanges,  ex- 
cept the  Uiumb,  which  has  only  two ;  there  are  therefore 
fourteen  phalanges  in  all ;  the^rs^  or  those  next  the  meta- 
carpus, are  the  largest,  the  ihird  are  the  smallest,  the  second 
or  middle  are  of  an  intermediate  size.  The  metacarpal  or 
the  first  phalanges  are  five  in  number  ;  Uie  base  or  poste- 
rior end  of  each  presents  a  cavity  transversely  oval  for  the 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone ;  the  anterior  extremity  of  each 
presents  two  small  condyles,  separated  by  a  groove ;  these 
are  prolonged  anteriorly,  and  articulate  with  the  second  or 
middle  phalanx ;  the  anterior  surface  of  each  is  arched 
firom  before  backwards,  hollowed  from  side  to  side,  to  lodge 
the  flexor  tendon,  the  sheath  of  which  is  attached  to  its  late- 
ral edges ;  the  posterior  surface  is  convex  and  arched.  The 
tecond  or  middle  phalanges  are  four  in  number,  they  are 
smaller  than  the  first ;  the  base  of  each  presents  two  small 
cavities  and  a  middle  ridge,  or  a  sort  of  pulley-like  surface 
to  articulate  with  the  first,  with  which  it  forms  a  gin^ly- 
moid  joint ;  about  the  centre  of  their  anterior  surface  is  a 
rough  depression  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
sublimis ;  the  anterior  or  digital  extremity  of  each  resem- 
bles the  anterior  end  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  is  convex 
from  before  Imck wards,  and  concave  from  side  to  side ;  the 
two  articulating  condyles  being  prolonged  on  the  palmar 
further  than  on  the  dorsal  surfkce,  so  as  to  increase  the  ex- 
tent of  flexion ;  the  thumb  wants  this  second  phalanx.  The 
thifd  or  last  or  ungual  phalanges  are  five  in  number,  they 
are  the  smallest  and  somewhat  of  a  pyramidal  form,  the 
base  articulates  with  the  second  phalanx,  and^  presents  a 
pulley-like  surface,  having  two  small  cavities  ana  a  middle 
ridge,  such  as  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx ;  their  pos- 
terior surface,  convex,  supports  the  nail,  their  anterior  is 
rough  and  irregularly  concave,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
flexoi  tendon  and  ligaments ;  its  anterior  extremity  or  apex 
.  is  irregularly  tuberculated  to  support  the  extremity  of  th« 
finger.  The  phalanges  in  structure  resemble  metacarpal 
bones ;  the  last  or  the  ungual  are  more  cellular,  and  have 
no  medullary  canal ;  they  are  developed  each  from  iw% 
points  of  ossification,  one  for  the  shaft*  and  one  for  the  an 

41* 
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tenor  extremity;  the  posterior  end  is  oontitiued fitom  the 
shaft. 

[Mtuele9.  All  the  fmall  muscles  of  the  hand,  except  the  palmaris 
brevis,  are  itiMerUd  into  the  metacarpal  and  phalangeal  bones ;  be. 
sides  which  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pdlicis  is  imerted  bj  one 
of  its  tendons  into  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb ;  the  extensor 
carpi  radiahs  longus,  and  flexor  carpi  radialis  into  that  of  the  index 
finger ;  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevis  into  that  of  the  middle  fin. 
ger ;  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  slifffatly  into  that^: 
of  the  little  finger,  the  flexor  digitoram  sublimis  into  Uie  second  pha. 
Unges ;  the  flexor  digitorum  profundus,  and  flexor  longus  pollicis 
into  the  last  phalanges ;  the  extensor  digitorum  comjoaunis  into  the 
second  and  third  phalanges  of  the  four  fingers ;  the  extensor  indicts 
into  those  of  the  index  miger ;  the  extensor  digiti  minimi  into  those 
of  the  little  finger ;  and  the  extensor  primi  intemodii,  and  extensor  se^ 
condi  intcmodii  pollicis  into  the  first  and  last  phalanges  of  the  thomb. 
The  carpal  bones  are  not  often  broken,  it  requiring  great  violenee  to 
fracture  them ;  the  metacarpal  and  phalangeal  lx>nes  are  more  fre. 
quently  broken  than  those  of  the  feet,  from  being  more  exposed ;  in 
cases  of  supernumerary  fingers  and  toes  we  find  additional  pbalaa- 

feal  bones,  and  sometimes  a  supernumerary  metacarpal  or  tars^ 
one ;  but  more  commonly  one  of  these  seems  to  spread  or  bifurcate, 
so  as  to  sustain  two  toes ;  this  malformation  is  often  hereditary.] 

On  the  fore  part  of  the  articulation  between  the  meta- 
carpal bone  and  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  there  are 
generally  two  sesamoid  bones^  and  sometimes  one  in  the  cor* 
responding  joint  of  the  index  finger ;  these  bones,  like  thoee 
in  the  foo^  as  well  as  in  other  situations,  where  they  are 
occasionally  found,  as  behind  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  in 
the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemii  muscles,  &c«  do  not  properly 
belong  to  the  osseous  system,  they  are  rather  accessories 
to  the  tendons  of  muscles ;  they  are  found  in  the  limbs 
only,  and  generally  in  the  direction  of  flexion.  They  are 
developed  from  cartilage,  which  is  deposited  in  tendinous 
or  ligamentous  structure,  and  which  is  very  slow  to  ossify ; 
the  patella  has  some  resemblance  to  bones  of  this  class,  it 
is,  however,  more  perfect,  and  is  placed  on  the  aspect  of 
extension.  The  sesamoid  bones  serve  to  strengthen  Uie  ar- 
ticulations  to  which  they  are  attached,  they  also  increase 
the  power  of  the  muscles,  by  altering  the  direction  of  their 
tendons,  and  removing  tnem  further  from  the  axis  of  the 
bone  which  they  are  intended  to  move. 


PART   V. 


DISSECTION  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

Whkn  all  the  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  Slc^  have  been 
dissected,  the  student  may  examine  the  anatomy  of  the 
joints;  different  sections  of  these  should  be  made,  and 
when  the  principal  sofl  parts  are  removed,  they  should  be 
subjected  to  maceration  for  two  or  three  days.  The  several 
parts  of  the  osseous  system  when  connected  either  by  natu- 
ral or  artificial  media,  constitute  the  skeleton  ;  the  attach- 
ment between  two  or  more  bones  is  denominated  an  articu- 
lation or  a  joint,  of  which  there  are  great  varieties  in  the 
frame;  they  may,  however,  all  be  reduced  to  three  classes, 
the  moveable  or  diarthrosis,  the  immoveable  or  synarthrosis, 
and  the  mixed  or  amphiarthrosis. 

1.  Diarthrosis,  or  the  moveable,  includes  all  the  per- 
fectly moveable  joints,  and  presents  three  species,  viz.  eru 
arthron%  arthrodia^  ginglymus ;  the  first  resembles  the  ball 
and  socket ;  the  second  is  a  modification  of  the  first,  the 
surfaces  bcin^  nearly  plane;  the  third  is  the  hinge  or 
trochlea,  and  is  more  complex. 

2.  Stnarthros  s,  or  the  immoveable  includes  four  species, 
viz.  suture^  eomphosis,  schindylesis^  and  symphysis.  Suture  is 
the  serrated  interlocking  observable  between  the  bones  of 
the  head,  in  most  instances  the  opposed  edges  are  indented 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  in  some  few  they  meet  by  rather 
plane  surfaces,  (harmonia,)  and  in  others  they  are  scaly, 
and  one  overlaps  the  other,  (squamous  suture.)  Gprnphosis 
is  seen  in  the  connexion  between  the  teeth  and  their  sockets, 
and  schyndelesis  between  the  vomer  and  the  other  parts  com- 
posing the  septum  narium  ;  symphysis  is  seen  in  the  pelvis, 
oetwecn  *he  ossa  ilii  and  the  sacrum,  and  between  the  ossa 
pubis ;  tne  last  named  example,  however,  is  placed  by  some 
among  the  mixed  articulations. 

d.  Amphiarthrosis,  or  the  mixed,  include  those  cases  ia 
Vhich  the  bones  are  coiiaected  by  an  intervening  substance^ 
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and  enjoy  very  obvious  motion,  as  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
brae, &c. 

All  the  moveable  articulations  include  several  structures 
differing  in  use  and  organization,  viz.  the  extremities  of  two 
or  more  bones,  these  are  covered  by  cartilage ;  a  synovial 
membrane,  covered  by  a  fibrous  capsule,  or  by  accessory 
ligaments  and  fascise,  they  may  also  contain  inter-articular 
cartilages  and  ligaments,  also  reddish  vascular  adipose 
masses.  The  articular  or  incrusting  cartilages  adhere  al- 
most inseparably  to  the  ends  of  the  bones,  they  are  smooth 
and  elastic,  composed  of  fibres  which  are  placed  perpen- 
dicular to  the  bone,  they  are  thickest  on  the  most  convex 
part  of  the  heads  of  bones,  and  on  the  circumference  of 
the  articular  cavities. 

The  inier-articular  cartilages  or  fihro-cartilageM  are  v§ry 
elastic,  the  fibrous  tissue  in  some  of  them  is  very  evident ; 
man^  of  these  are  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the 
cavities  forming  the  glenoid  or  cotyloid  ligaments  which 
serve  to  deepen  the  cavity,  and  to  prevent  the  hard  edges 
of  the  bones  striking  against  each  other;  some  inter-ar- 
ticular cartilages  are  moveable,  as  in  the  temporo-maxillary 
and  knee  joints,  all  these  bodies  serve  either  to  deepen 
the  cavities,  or  to  attach  the  bones  more  closely,  or  to  lessen 
shocks. 

Synovial  membranes  of  joints  are  very  thin  sacs  similar  to 
the  bursas,  allied  also  to  the  great  serous  membranes,  inas- 
much as  they  exhale  and  absorb  a  fiuid,  and  are  shut  bags 
without  any  opening,  they  are  on  the  whole,  however,  more 
vascular  and  less  elastic  than  the  true  serous  membrane  ; 
the  synovia  also,  or  the  fluid  which  the  former  secrete,  is  a 
glairy  unctuous-feeling  fluid,  very  different  from  the  fine 
exhalation  of  the  latter.  Every  synovial  membrane  lines 
the  fibrous  capsule  or  accessory  coverings,  is  thence  re- 
flected over  the  inter-articular  cartilages  or  ligaments  when 
present,  and  over  the  articular  or  incrusting  cartilages,  and 
m  some  cases  over  portions  of  the  bones  themselves ;  on 
the  cartilages  the  membrane  is  so  fine  and  delicate  as  to  be 
incapable  of  perfect  demonstration,  except  under  the  influ- 
ence of  maceration  or  disease.  In  some  articulations,  the 
synovial  membrane  is  complicated  in  its  arrangement,  be- 
ing folded  round  tendons  or  ligaments  as  in  the  hip  and 
shoulder,  or  thrown  into  processes  which  contain  fat  and 
vessels  so  as  to  resemble  a  vascular  or  glandular  mass; 
such  growths  exist  in  th*^  knee  and  in  many  other  joints* 
and  have  been  improperly  considered  glands  or  follicles 
by  Havers  and  others. 

[The  term  articulation  or  arthrosis  is  ^neric,  and  we  may  properly 
iivide  arthrosis  into  three  olasses,  which  division  is  founded  upon  tws 
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llroiiiiurtanees ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  exiitenee  or  non^iigteoee,  of  a 
Aynovial  membrane  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  amoant  of  motion  al- 
lowed  to  the  artieulation.  Thus  in  the  first  class,  diarthroais  there  is 
always  a  synovial  membrane  more  or  less  extensive,  and  a  synovial 
fluid  more  or  less  abundant.  In  the  second  and  third  classes  synar. 
throsis  and  amphiarthrosis,  there  is  no  synovial  membrane.  Ajrain 
in  diarthroeis  there  is  free  motion,  in  synarthrosis  there  is  no  motion, 
and  in  amphiarthrusia  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  motion,  bat  still 
no  synovial  membrane.  Elach  of  these  classes  are  modified  in  parti- 
cular  joints,  so  as  to  present  us,  with  several  varieties,  diarthroais  has 
three  varieties,  artkrodia  in  which  the  head  of  one  bone  is  reoeived 
opon  the  superficial  cavity  of  another  bone,  as  at  the  shoulder  joint ; 
enarthrotia  in  which  the  head  of  one  bone  is  received  into  a  deep 
cavity  in  anotiier  bone,  as  at  the  hip  joint ;  ginglymua  or  hinge  joint 
of  two  forms,  angular^  as  the  elbow  joint,  lateral  or  rotatory,  as  be. 
tween  the  radius  and  ulna.  The  most  pertect  specimen  of  the  hinge 
like  joint  is  at  the  ankle.  Synarthrosis  (which  means  without  articu 
lation  or  without  motion,)  has  four  varieties ;  mUura  having  serrated 
edges,  as  in  most  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium ;  Harmonia,  when 
two  edges  nearly  even  are  placed  in  apposition,  as  in  some  of  the  ar. 
ticulations  of  the  head  and  face  ;  GomphoMf  resembling  the  junction 
between  a  nail  and  the  board  into  which  it  is  driven,  as  in  the  articu. 
lations  of  the  teeth,  with  the  alveohe  ;  SchyndjfltnM^  where  the  edge 
of  one  bone  is  grooved  and  the  other  sharp  as  in  the  articulations  of 
the  vomer ;  this  articulation  is  like  the  junction  between  the  chrystal 
and  the  rim  of  a  watch;  Amphiarthrons,  (from  derivatives  signify, 
ing  both  and  articulation,  because  it  partakes  of  the  characters  of 
both  of  the  other  classes,  in  not  having  a  synovial  membrane,  and 
yet  having  motion,)  has  throe  varieties  ;  Syndetmona  or  articulation 
by  li^mcnts,  exceedingly  common,  and  found  at  all  of  the  diarthrodial 
joints ;  Syasarcosis,  or  junction  by  means  of  muscles,  of  which  the 
most  perfect  example,  is  in  the  union  of  the  scapula  with  the  trunk  ; 
Synchrondroais  or  articulation  by  means  of  cartilage  or  tibro.cartila9e, 
as  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebflD  ;  tliere  are  several  articulations 
of  this  latter  variety,  which  are  looked  upon  by  some,  as  a  fourth 
variety  and  which  are  called  9ymphyaea  viz.  the  iymphyns  pubU^  the 
two  sacru  iliac  symphyaes,  and  the  aymphyna  menii  of  the  child. 

The  following  table  will  present  at  a  glance  the  different  classes 
and  varieties  of  articulation. 


Diarthroais, 


Synarthrosis, 


c  Arthrodia 

(Sutura, 
Harmonia, 
Gomphosis, 
Schindylesis, 


r  Syndesmosis, 
Amphiarthrosis, )  Syssarcosis, 

(  Sjrnchrondroiit,'^  SjmphjM. 


4M  pvBinr  Dttsicrov;* 

Of  in  theie  4ilioiilatioiui  those  which  haTe  the  noet  ff9B  tad  «r. 
teoMYe  motion  of  the  diarthrodial  clmae,  are  the  most  liable  to  dMooa 
lion,  and  of  theee  the  thoulder  joint,  ie  the  one  moet  often  luxated. 
When  didocated,  those  joints  are  most  easily  reduced  in  which  the 
articular  surfaces  are  most  plane,  but  it  is  mora  difficult  to  keep  them 
in  place  after  reduction,  while  the  reverse  of  these  propositions  is  tme 
in  the  decided  ball  and  socket  joints.  Again  the  diarthrodial  joints 
are  those  most  liable  to  disease,  particularly  in  strumous  habits ;  ol 
these  joints  the  hip  and  the  knee  are  more  often  affected  than  any 
others.  The  disease  may  involve  all  the  structures  of  the  joint,  that 
is,  the  synovial  membrane,  the  cartilage,  and  the  bone,  or  it  may  be 
confined  to  one  structure  only ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  the  synovial 
membrane  which  suffers,  and  the  inflammation  may  terminate  by  re- 
solation,  or  assume  a  more  chronic  form,  and  pressnt  an  hydrops  ar. 
ticuli.  In  other  cases,  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  cartilage 
and  even  to  the  bone,  attended  by  suppurution,  uloeretion,  and  absorp. 
tlon.  This  absorption  in  the  hip  joint,  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to 
cut  off  the  head  ot  the  fbmur,  and  produce  a  di^lacement  of  the  bone, 
fesembling  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium; 

Inflammations  of  tlie  joints  not  unfrequently  terminate  in  oncAfu 
lettt,  which  occun  under  two  forms,  partial  and  complete.  Partial 
anchylosis  is  the  result  of  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem. 
brane,  and  effusion  of  fibrine  around  the  joint  causing  a  stiffness  of 
the  ligamentfi,  and  a  thickening  of  the  cellular  tissue ;  these  cases 
may  often  times  be  cured  by  passive  motion,  either  manual  or  instro. 
mental,  and  other  collateral  means,  the  modus  operandi  of  which  is 
chiefly  to  produce  absorption  of  the  effused  substances.  True  or 
complete  anchylosis  occurs  in  those  cases,  where  there  is  an  absolute 
loss  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  cartilage,  so  that  the  booea 
come  in  contract  and  are  fused  together,  or  united  by  the  adhesive 
inflammation.  This  form  occurs  most  commonly  at  the  knee,  hip^ 
and  elbow  joints,  aifd  is  incurable  except  by  resorting  to  a  severe  sur* 
gical  operation.  There  is  one  point  of  great  practical  importance  to 
be  attended  to,  in  the  treatment  of  cases  where  we  apprehend  anchv. 
losis,  if  the  disease  is  in  the  hip,  or  the  knee  joint,  the  limb  should  be 
kept  in  the  extended  position,  if  in  the  elbow  joint,  the  fore  arm 
should  be  about  semi.flezed  upon  the  arm,  or  in  other  words,  the  limb 
riiould  become  anchylosed  in  that  position,  in  which  it  will  be  of  most 
use  to  the  patient.  In  old  people  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find 
the  bones  of  the  head  anchylosed,  and  also  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra 
by  the  ossification  of  the  inter. vertebral  cartilages.  In  the  diarthroidai 
joints,  most  commonly  at  the  knee  and  elbow, /olse  cartilagf  some» 
times  form,  they  are  at  first  connected  with  the  synovial  membrane, 
bv  a  small  pedicle  which  is  frequently  broken,  and  they  then  float  ia 
the  joint,  and  getting  between  the  bones,  throw  the  patient  down ; 
they  vary  in  number  from  one  to  twenty.five,  usually  not  more  than 
three  or  four,  and  in  size,  from  a  mustard  seed  to  a  large  pea,  but  oc« 
casionuUy  are  much  larger.  They  may  be  removed  by  a  valvular  in. 
cision  into  the  joint  and  when  nicely  dried,  resemble  a  grain  ol 
Dopped  com.] 
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TSMFOBO-MAXILLART  ABTtCTTLATIOMS. 

These  are  examples  of  double  arthrt^lia,  they  have  also 
'some  of  the  trharacters  of  gin^lymus.  Each  condyle  of 
the  inferior  maxilla,  being  received  into  that  portion  (^tho 

S'enoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone  which  is  anterior  to 
e  fissure,  each  also  moves  on  the  transverse  root  of  the 
zygoma  ;  these  Joints  are  strengthened  by  an  external  and 
internal  lateral,  an  inter  and  a  stylo-maxillary  ligament, 
and  by  an  imperfect  but  rather  strong  capsular  ligament, 
which  contains  an  inter-articular  cartilage  and  two  synovial 
membranes. 

The  externa!  lateral  ligament  is  short  and  narrow,  it  artses 
from  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal 
bone,  descends  obliquely  backwards,  and  is  inserted  nar- 
row into  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the 
lower  jaw :  it  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  the  parotid  gland, 
and  it  adheres  to  the  capsular  ligament,  of  which  it  seems 
to  be  but  a  thickened  fasciculus. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  is  thinner  and  longer  than 
the  external,  it  arises  narrow  from  the  spinous  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  descends  obliquely  forwards,  and  is  tn- 
serted  broad  into  the  inner  margin  of  the  orifice  of  the  infe- 
rior  dental  canal ;  this  aponeurotic  band  corresponds  ex- 
ternally to  the  capsule  and  to  the  external  pterygoid  mus- 
cle above,  and  lower  down  to  the  internal  maxillary  ves- 
sels, and  to  the  dental  vesseb  and  nerve  which  intervene 
between  it  and  the  bone ;  its  inner  surface  rests  on  the  in- 
ternal  pterygoid  muscle,  which  it  thus  bears  off  from  com- 
pressing the  denttil  nerve  and  vessels. 

The  inter-maxUlarv  ligament  scarcely  deserves  the  name 
of  ligament,  it  is  rather  a  dense  vertical  aponeurotic  band, 
common  to  the  buccinator  and  superior  constrictor  of  the 
the  pharynx,  attached  above  to  the  external  pterygoid  pro- 
cess and  adjacent  surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
and  below  to  the  root  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  mferior 
maxilla. 

The  stylo-maxillary  ligament  is  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which 
arises  from  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  l>one,  passes 
forwards  and  outwards ;  is  connected  to  the  cervical  fas- 
cia, and  to  the  stylo-glossus  muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
angle  of  the  lower  maxilla,  between  the  masseler  and  in- 
ternal pterygoid  muscle^  and  between  the  parotid  and 
8ub-maxillary  glands ;  this  ligament  does  not  properly  be- 
long to  the  articulation,  it  is  rather  intended  to  strengthen 
the  cervical  fascia,  and  to  increase  the  surfiice  of  attach- 
ment for  the  stylo-glossus  muscle. 

The  capsular  Hgmneni  coamg(ta  of  dense  fibres  wl|idi  oH^ 
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from  the  margin  of  the  zygomatic  eminence,  and  from  the 
glenoid  fissure,  as  they  descend  they  adhere  to  the  synovial 
membranes  and  to  the  inter-articular  cartila^  and  are  tn- 
serled  into  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw ;  this  iigament  is  co- 
vered posteriorly  by  the  parotid  gland  and  adipose  sub- 
stance, externally  and  internally  by  the  lateral  ligaments* 
and  in  part  by  the  external  pterygoid  muscles,  it  is  defi. 
cient  at  the  anterior  and  internal  part  to  admit  the  insertion 
of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  into  the  inter-articular 
cartilage,  and  into  the  neck  of  the  bone ;  it  is  wider  above 
than  l^low,  and  it  is  prolonged  very  low  down  upon  the 
bone  behind. 

The  synovial  membranes^  one  the  larger  or  superior,  covers 
the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  zygomatic  eminence  and 
the  glenoid  cavity,  and  is  reflected  over  the  upper  surface 
of  the  inter-articular  cartilaee :  the  other,  the  lower  or 
smaller,  covers  the  under  surmce  of  the  inter-articular  car- 
tilage and  is  reflected  over  the  condyle  on  which  it  is  pro- 
longed more  posteriorly  than  in  front,  these  sacs  in  general 
have  no  communication  with  each  other. 

The  inter^artictUar  fibro-cartUage  is  transversely  oval, 
thick  in  its  circumference,  thin  in  the  centre.  Its  upper 
surface  is  adapted  to  the  articular  eminence,  and  to  the 
forepart  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  being  concave  before  and 
convex  behind,  and  its  lower  surface,  which  is  smaller  fits 
on  the  condyle.  Some  fibres  of  the  external  pterygoid  are 
attached  to  its  forepart,  the  capsular  and  external  lateral 
ligament  also  adheres  to  it :  sometimes  there  is  a  hole  in 
the  centre  of  it,  through  which  the  synovial  membranes 
may  communicate.  This  cartilage  is  cbmposed  of  very 
close  concentric  fibres,  which  are  more  distinct  at  the 
circumference,  it  has  no  direct  attachment  to  bone  as  the 
inter-articular  cartilages  in  some  other  joints,  it  therefore 
partakes  less  of  a  ligamentous  nature  ;  it  serves  to  strength- 
en the  articulation,  and  thus  to  guard  against  displacement 
by  presenting  to  each  condyle  a  moveable  socket,  which 
prevents  its  slipping  off  the  articular  eminence  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  on  which  the  condyle  rests  every  time  the  mouth 
is  fully  opened;  this  cartilage  also  serves  to  lessen  fric- 
tion in  the  joint,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  concussion  gen- 
erally. The  motions  of  the  lower  jaw  are  not  very  con- 
spicuous at  the  articulations  but  arc  considerable  towards 
the  forepart  of  the  bone;  this  can  be  depressed,  ele- 
vated, moved  backwards,  forwards,  and  towards  either 
side ;  in  depression  of  the  chin  the  condyles  advance  and 
descend  a  little  so  as  to  rest  on  the  transverse  roots 
of  the  zygomatic  processes;  in  elevation  the  condyles 
are  behind  these  roots  in  the  glenoi4  depressions,  in  rota 
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tion  the  condyles  move  alternately,  one  being  the  fixed 
point  for  the  other,  thus,  in  moving  the  chin  to  the  right 
side,  the  right  condyle  is  fixed  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  while 
the  lefl  advances  and  descends  a  little,  and  the  contrary 
state  occurs  in  moving  the  chin  towards  the  left  side ; 
these  motions  occur  rapidly  and  alternately  in  masti- 
cating or  grinding  the  food ;  they  have  been  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  chapter  on  the  muscles,  (page  24.)  The 
condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  are  very  liable,  one  or  both,  to 
dislocation,  this  can  only  occur  in  the  anterior  direction ; 
when  both  condyles  are  thus  displaced,  the  accident  is 
termed  a  perfect  dislocation,  when  onlv  one  condyle,  it  is 
a  partial  dislocation;  in  the  perfect  form  the  mouth  is 
opened  and  cannot  be  closed,  as  the  coronoid  process 
strikes  a^inst  the  malar  and  maxillary  bones,  the  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw  are  on  a  plane  anterior  to  those  of  the  upper, 
there  is  also  a  depression  in  front  of  each  ear,  and  the  tem- 
poral muscles  seem  elongated,  articulation  and  deglutition 
are  much  impaired.  When  the  partial  dislocation  occurs, 
the  chin  is  turned  a  little  towards  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
other  svmptoms  exist  in  a  less  marked  degree ;  dislocation 
of  this  bone,  either  perfect  or  partial,  is  caused  by  the  spas- 
modic action  not  merely  of  the  depressing  muscles,  but 
principally  of  the  external  pterygoid,  assisted  by  the  inter- 
nal pterygoid  and  the  superficial  lamina  of  the  masseter ; 
when  the  mouth  is  wide  open,  we  can  readily  conceive 
how  those  muscles,  particularly  the  external  pterygoid,  can 
draw  forwards  the  condyles  from  off  the  articular  emi- 
nences  of  the  zygomatic  processes,  into  the  temporal  fossce 
under  the  zygoma,  and  place  them  between  the  arch  and 
the  temporal  muscle :  in  general,  but  little  injury  is  inflicts 
ed  on  any  of  the  li^ments  of  the  articulation,  the  internal 
lateral  and  part  of  the  capsule  may  be  lacerated,  the  ele- 
vator muscles  are  tense,  also  the  inter-maxillary  ligament, 
the  external  pterygoid,  and  the  depressors  are  relaxed. 
Dislocations  of  this  bone  cannot  occur  in  the  child  under 
four  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  jaw,  the  angle  being  so  obtuse,  and  the  ramus  di- 
rected so  obliquely  forwards  and  downwards. 

▲BTICUUkTlON  OF  THE  OCCIPUT  WITH  THE   ATLAS. 

This  is  a  double  arthrodia,  the  condyles  of  the  occipital 
bone  being  received  into  the  superior  oblique  processes  of 
the  atlas,  and  secured  by  capsular  ligaments,  by  synovial 
membranes  which  cover  the  opposed  cartilaginous  surfaces* 
and  by  an  anterior  and  posterior  lignament 

The  anndar  ligamsnt  on  each  side,  orttet  from  the  cir- 
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cumference  of  the  condyle*  and  is  intertei  imto  thai  of  tlib 

{glenoid  cavity  of  the  atlas ;  these  ligaments  are  sufficient 
y  loose  to  allow  of  slight  niotion«  and  are  strongest  ezler* 
nally.  The  synovial  membranes  line  the  interior  of  each 
capsule,  and  are  reflected  over  the  opposed  cartilaginous 
surfaces  of  the  condyle  and  the  cavity. 

Anterior  and  ffosierior  occipitO'aUanial  ligaments^  ari$e  from 
the  edges  of  the  foramen  maguum,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
upper  border  of  the  atlas,  msfore  and  behind  its  oblique 
processes ;  they  are  covered  by  the  deep  seated  muscles  of 
the  spine,  the  obliijui  and  recti  both  before  and  behind ; 
the  anterior,  which  is  narrow,  rests  on  the  odontoid  process 
and  its  ligaments,  the  posterior,  which  is  broader,  is  on  the 
dura  mater,  and  is  pierced  on  either  side  for  the  vertebral 
vessels  and  sub-occipital  nerves.  In  these  arthrBdial  artic- 
ulations, no  horizontal  rotatory  motion  can  occur ;  flexion 
and  extension,  or  a  forward  and  backward  movement  of 
the  head,  and  a  very  slight  lateral  flexion,  or  what  are 
termed  the  **  nodding  actions"  of  the  head,  are  the  only 
motions  which  can  take  place. 

▲XTICULATION  OF  THE  OCCIPUT  WITH    THE  AXIS  OR  SECOND 

VEETEBRA. 

The  occipital  bone,  though  not  in  contact  with,  is  yet 
connected  to  the  axis  by  the  two  lateral  or  moderator  liga- 
ments, and  by  the  apparatus  ligamentosus  colli,  this  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  an  example  of  amphiarthrosis  ojr 
syndesmosis.  To  expose  these  ligaments,  the  cervical  por- 
tion of  the  spine  must  be  divided  vertically,  immediately 
behind  the  oblique  processes ;  so  as  to  separate  the  spinous 
processes  with  their  crura,  from  the  bodies,  the  dura  mater 
bein^  then  removed  from  the  fore  part  of  the  section,  we 
obtain  a  view  of  the  cuneiform  process  of  the  occiput,  and 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  Dodies  of  the  verteone  co- 
vered by  ligaments. 

The  apparatus  ligamentosus  is  a  flat  fasciculus  of  fibres, 
which  descends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cuneiform  pro- 
cess, behind  the  odontoid  process,  and  is  inserted  in  the 
middle  thin  into  the  superior  part  of  the  transverse  lieament 
of  the  atlas,  and  below  this  into  the  body  of  the  second  verte- 
bra, and  on  either  side  very  thick  into  the  bodies  of  the  se* 
cond,  third  and  fourth  vertebrse ;  on  the  latter  it  becomes 
continuous  with  the  posterior  common  vertebral  ligament ; 
this  ligament,  therefore,  is  common  to  the  occiput,  and  to  the 
three  or  four  superior  cervical  vertebrae :  the  central  band 
of  this  is  the  perpendicular  ligament  of  old  writers,  and  hi^ 
been  described  incorrectly  as  inserted  into  the  point  of  the 
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^ontoid  process.  This  ligament  covers  the  odontoid  pro- 
cess and  the  following  ligament ;  it  serves  to  attach  the  head 
1o  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  to  bind  down  and  secure  the 
lateral  ligaments,  it  also  resists  too  much  flexion  of  the  neck. 
The  kSeral  [obliqi^e  or  moderator]  ligamerUs  arise  one  from 
each  side  of  the  odontoid  process,  they  ascend  obliquely 
outwards,  and  are  inserted  into  a  depression  on  the  inner 
side  of  each  condyle;  these  short  and  strong  ligaments  are 
covered  posteriorly  or  towards  the  canal  by  that  last  de- 
scribed, anteriorly  they  are  covered  by  cellular  tissue,  and 
by  the  anterior  occipito-atlantal  ligaments.  These  liga- 
ments have  little  or  no  influence  over  flexion  or  extension, 
but  they  check  or  regulate  the  degree  of  rotatory  motion 
between  the  axis  and  the  atlas,  and  in  rotation  of  the  head, 
the  occiput  and  the  atlas  form  but  one  svstem,  which  rolls 
on  the  pivot-like  process  of  the  second  vertebra  or  axis. 
To  the  point  of  the  odontoid  process  there  is  no  ligament 
attached,  a  little  fllamentous  cellular  tissue  sometimes  as- 
cends from  it  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

AftTICULATION    BETWEEN    THE  FIRST  Al^    SECOND  VERTEBRA, 

OR  THE  ATLAS   AND  AXIS. 

These  two  vertebree  present  three  articulations,  one  in 
the  centre  between  the  odontoid  process  and  the  body  of 
the  atlas,  and  two  lateral  between  the  oblique  processes, 
these  may  all  be  considered  arthrodial  surfaces,  the  atlas 
being  the  recipient  for  the  three,  the  central  one  is  vertical 
and  the  deepest,  the  lateral  are  horizontal  and  superficial. 
The  central  articulation  is  secured  by  a  transverse  liga- 
ment  and  two  synovial  membranes,  and  the  lateral  joints 
possess  the  usual  capsular  and  synovial  apparatus;  the 
two  vertebroB  are  also  connected  by  an  anterior  and  poste- 
rior ligament  similar  to  the  occipito-atlantal. 

The  transverse  ligament  is  behind  the  odontoid  process,  it 
describes  the  fourth  of  a  circle,  it  is  thick,  broad  and  fibro- 
cartilagrinous  in  the  centre,  is  attached  on  each  side  to  the 
inner  edge  of  each  oblique  process  of  the  atlas,  and  is  con- 
nected in  the  centre  by  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  apparatus 
ligamentosus,  to  the  cuneiform  process  superiorly,  and  to 
the  body  of  the  axis  inferiorly.  The  syriovial  membranes 
are  connected  one  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  odontoid 
process,  and  to  the  anterior  surface  of  this  ligament,  the 
other  synovial  membrane  covers  the  opposed  cartilaginous 
surfaces  of  the  atlas  and  the  processus  dcntatus :  by  means 
of  this  ligament  a  circular  chamber  or  collar  is  formed, 
which  encloses  the  axoid  process  and  binds  it  to  the  atlas* 
while  the  two  synovial  sacs  are  beautiful  provisions  to  ad- 
mit of.  the  partial  rotation  of  the  latter  around  the  foimor* 
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in  whicb  movements  the  head  and  atlas  may  be  coovider- 
ed  as  one  solid  piece,  they  not  having  any  independent  or 
separate  rotatory  motion.  The  importance  of  the  trans- 
verse ligament  is  ^reat  and  obvious,  hence  when  ruptured 
as  has  happened  m  disease  of  this  central  articulation, 
death  has  t)cen  instantaneous,  the  head  has  fallen  forwards 
and  the  odontoid  process  projecting  backwards  has  either 
compressed  or  pierced  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  lateral  articulations  are  secured  by  eapsuiar  liga^ 
merits  and  synovial  membranes^  which  are  sufficiently  lax  to 
admit  of  the  necessary  rotatory  motions,  these  ligaments 
are  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the  oblique  processes, 
and  are  lined  by  loose  and  .well  moistened  synovial  mem- 
branes, which  are  thence  reflected  on  the  cartilaginous  sur- 
faces of  the  opposed  bones ;  the  vertebral  vessels  are  in 
contact  with  these  capsules. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  atlanto  axoid  ligaments  are  <^  but 
little  importance,  their  name  implies  their  attachment ;  the 
anterior  is  narrower  and  stronger  than  the  posteriory  whicli 
is  thin,  broad  and  weak. 

THE   COMMON  ARTICULATIONS   OF  THE  VERTEBRJE. 

The  vertebral  column  consists  of  a  great  number  ot 
parts,  which  are  so  connected  as  to  combine  with  consider- 
able elasticity  and  flexibility  sufficient  strength  to  support 
the  whole  frame,  as  well  as  to  afford  securitj^  to  the  im- 
portant nervous  organ  it  contains ;  from  the  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  second  cervical  to  that  of  the  last  lumbar  ver- 
tebra, one  similar  series  of  ligaments,  though  somewhat 
differently  modified  in  the  different  regions,  serves  to  unite 
the  several  vcrtebne  to  each  other  and  to  connect  the  whole 
into  one  upright  and  powerful  column.  The  bodies  ot 
every  pair  are  an  example  of  amphiarthrosis,  the  oblique 
processes,  of  very  flat  arthrodia,  and  the  other  processes  of 
syndesmosis. 

The  ligaments  are  classed  into  two  sets,  those  which 
unite  the  bodies,  and  those  which  unite  the  processes  ;  the 
first  comprise  the  anterior  and  posterior  common  vertebral 
ligaments  and  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilages  or  li^- 
ments ;  the  second  set  include  the  capsules  and  synovial 
membranes  of  the  oblique  processes,  the  infra-spinous  or 
yellow  ligaments  or  the  ligaments  of  the  laminae  or  crura 
of  the  spmous  processes,  the  inter-spinous,  the  supra-spi- 
nous,  and  the  inler-transverse. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebne  are  united  by  an  anterior,  a 
posterior,  and  an  inter-vertebral  ligament 

The  anterior  vertebral  ligament  is  a  strong  band  of  fibres 
extending  from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum,  and  adhering  to  the 
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bones,  particularly  to  their  edges  and  to  the  intervertebral 
substances :  some  of  the  fasciculi  are  very  long,  others 
very  short,  and  some  of  the  deep  fibres  cross  obliquely  be- 
tween the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse ;  this  ligament  is  narrow 
m  the  cervical  and  superior  lumhar  regions,  broader  and 
more  distinct  in  the  dorsal  and  lower  lumbar :  in  the  neck 
and  loins  its  edges  are  confounded  with  the  adjacent  ten- 
dons ;  its  relations  are  obvious ;  it  serves  to  attach  the  ver- 
tebrae, to  strengthen  the  inter- vertebral  ligaments,  and  to 
oppose  excessive  extension  of  the  column. 

The  posterior  vertebral  ligament  is  partly  prolonc^d  from 
the  apparatus  ligamentosus,  it  extends  down  the  back  part 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne»  along  the  front  of  the  spinal 
canal ;  it  consists  of  smooth  glistening  fibres,  is  narrow  in 
the  dorsal,  and  broad  in  the  cervical  region:  it  adheres 
more  closely  to  the  edges  of  the  vertebrse  and  to  the  inter- 
vertebral ligaments  than  to  the  middle  of  each  vertebra, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  vessels ;  the  dura  mater  can 
be  easily  detached  from  it,  its  margins  present  a  series  of 
lunated  processes  from  its  being  prolonged  more  laterally 
on  each  intervertebral  ligament  than  on  the  vertebra  itself 
where  it  is  narrowed ;  this  ligament,  like  the  last,  gives 
strength  to  the  spine,  it  also  opposes  too  much  flexion  ot 
the  column.       \ 

The  intervertebral  ligaments  or  fibro-cartilages  are  placed 
between  the  bodies  of  all  the  vertebrsB  except  that  of  tne 
first  and  second :  these  substances  partake  of  the  fibrous 
or  ligamentous  character  much  more  than  the  cartilagu 
nous ;  they  are  united  above  and  below  to  the  flat  surfaces 
of  the  vertebrae  in  so  intimate  a  manner  that  maceration 
alone  can  separate  them  completely,  and  their  own  strength 
and  cohesion  surpass  even  that  of  the  bones  themselves, 
they  are  covered  and  bound  down  by  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior ligaments :  in  the  neck  and  loins  they  are  thicker 
in  front  than  behind,  and  the  contrary  in  the  back,  hence 
in  a  great  decree  the  peculiar  curvatures  of  the  spinal 
oolumn.  Their  structure  is  peculiar  and  complex,  it  is  best 
examined  in  the  lumbar  region ;  a  horizontal  section  ex- 
hibits an  arrangement  of  tough,  fibrous  laminae  apparently 
concentric,  yet  n'ot  exactly  so,  for  they  decussate  or  inter- 
sect and  overlap  each  other,  these  laminae  are  more  nume- 
rous in  front  and  on  the  sides  than  behind ;  towards  the 
surface  they  are  very  compact  and  close,  but  as  they  pass 
more  inwards  they  leave  interstices  which  are  filled  with  a 
soA,  pulpy,  whitish,  semi-fluid  substance,  and  towards  the 
centre  or  a  little  behind  that  point,  the  fibrous  tissue  be- 
comes rather  cellular,  the  areolae  being  filled  with  this 
▼iscid  pulp :  the  external  layers  are  the  strongest  and  most 
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elastic  and  often  present  a  cartilaginous  appearance^  ud 
in  old  persons,  some  portions  of  these  are  occaaionallj 
found  ossified ;  a  vertical  section  of  these  substances  also 
exhibits  the  fibrous  structure  and  the  different  densitj  of 
its  different  portions ;  in  this  view,  the  fibres  are  distinctly 
seen  passing  from  one  bone  to  another  in  such  oblique 
courses  that  they  completely  decussate;  in  this  secUoo 
also  the  ligamentous  tissue  swells  out  and  expands  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  bony  surfaces,  owing  partly  to  the  elastic 
resistance  of  the  external  layers  being  then  removed ;  when 
these  ligaments  are  subjected  to  maceration,  they  swell, 
become  verv  full  and  tense,  and  if  cut  horizontally  the 
central  fluid  portion  will  be  found  to  rise  up  like  a  conical 
pulpy  pivot  The  intervertebral  substance  is  more  perfect 
m  the  adult  than  in  the  very  youn^  or  very  a^ed,  in  the 
latter  the  pulpy  substance  is  less,  and  is  yellowish  and  dry, 
and  the  whole  ligament  is  diminished  in  depth  and  in  ehtf. 
ticity,  whereas  in  the  very  young  the  fluid  portion  is  thin- 
ner and  in  greater  quantity,  it  is  also  of  a  lighter  colour* 
and  sometimes  presents  a  rosy  tint  These  lig^aments  serve 
to  increase  the  height  or  length  of  the  spine  without  adding 
much  to  its  weight,  to  connect  most  firmly  its  several  com* 
ponent  pieces,  to  complete  the  spinal  canal,  also  the  sockets 
for  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  to  permit  of  yielding  or  fiexibil- 
ity  in  the  column  to  a  ?reat  degree,  to  restore  the  spine  to 
its  vertical  bearing  by  their  elasticity,  which  is  one  of  their 
most  remarkable  and  superior  properties,  to  lessen  the  ef- 
fects of  concussion,  and  to  prevent  shocks  being  trans- 
mitted from  the  lower  limbs  to  the  brain ;  they  constitute 
the  spine  a  sort  of  strong,  flexible,  and  elastic  spring,  in 
which,  while  they  admit  of  suflicient  yielding  in  every  di- 
rection, they  at  the  same  time  resist  too  much  flexion,  ex- 
tension, lateral  or  rotatory  motion. 

The  oblique,  or  articulating  processes  of  the  vertebrcs 
are  connected  by  synovial  membranes,  and  by  ligamentous 
fibres  extended  irregularly  around  these,  so  as  to  form  im- 
perfect capsular  ligaments. 

The  ligamenla  suhflava  are  between  the  back  parts  c^the 
plates  of  the  vertebne ;  these  ligaments  close  the  intervals 
between  the  vertebrae,  and  thus  complete  the  back  part  of 
the  spinal  canal :  they  exist  between  all  the  vertebrse  from 
the  second  to  the  sacrum,  are  most  distinct  in  the  loins,  and 
are  seen  best  from  the  interior  of  the  canal ;  they  are  com- 
posed of  dense,  yellow,  elastic  fibres,  united  angularly  to 
each  other  towards  the  base  of  each  spinous  process :  theso 
ligaments  close  the  spinal  canal  posteriorly  between  the 
spinous  processes,  they  also  resist  too  much  flexion  of  the 
column.    The  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra  are  also 
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cibniiected  to  each  other  by  ligameotous  bands,  termed  iti- 
mrO'gpifunu  and  iTUer^spinaus  (Uie  ligamenta  sub-flava  may 
ve  called  ifi/r»«pinou8.)    Between  the  transverse  processes 
also  ligamentous  fibres,  exist  which  are  named  inter^tram 
xerse  ligaments. 

[The  ligamentum  nu€h<B  k  attached  to  the  occipital  protuherance 
saperiorly,  and  ia  attached  to  the  spines  of  the  cervical  vertebne  as 
loiv  as  tne  seventh,  and  is  lost  upon  the  cervical  aponeurosis.  It 
tends  to  support  the  head  in  the  erect  position,  and  to  prevent  its  too 

riat  flexion.  In  the  human  subject  it  is  comparatively  very  small,  but 
quadrupeds,  it  is  very  strong  and  large,  so  as  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  bead,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  horizontal  lever  (the 
•vertebral  column ;)  it  is  however  very  extensible  and  elastic,  as  is 
shown,  by  the  ease  with  which  these  animals  carry  their  heads  to  the 
ground,  as  in  grazing,  and  raise  them  again,  to  the  natural  position, 
which  last  motion  is  eflected  by  the  elasticity  of  tbe  ligament  and 
the  powerful  muscles  of  the  neck.] 

■  A  dislocation  of  the  head  from  the  atlas  has  been  only 
found  in  conseauence  of  disease.  The  first  cervical  verte- 
bra may  be  dislocated  from  the  second,  either  as  a  conse- 
quence of  disease  or  by  a  violent  rotation  of  the  head,  or 
by  a  fracture  of  the  processus  dentatus.  Dislocation  of 
one  vertebra  is  extremely  rare,  and  is  perhaps  never  sim- 
ple but  complicated  wiUi  violent  injury  to  the  bones,  liga- 
ments, and  muscles. 

▲BTICULATION  BETWEEN   THE  PELVIS   AND  THE  SFINE  : — ^LIGA- 
MENTS  OF   THE   PELVIS. 

The  last  lumbar  vertebra  is  joined  to  the  sacrum  in  the 
■ame  manner  as  the  other  vertebrse  are  joined  to  each  other. 

The  two  last  lumbar  vertebrsB  are  connected  to  the  ilium 
by  the  Uio-lumbar  ligamerU ;  this  is  sometimes  divided  into 
two,  it  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  fifth  and 
fourth  lumbar  vertebrse  and  from  tbe  back  part  of  the 
sacrum,  proceeds  horizontally  outwards,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  posterior  superior  spinous  process  and  crest  of  the 
ilium. 

The  several  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  connected  together 
by  ligaments  and  cartilages;  the  ilium  and  sacrum  are 
firmly  united  by  a  cartilage  which  consists  of  two  thin 
layers,  they  are  each  somewhat  semi-circular,  andadhere 
to  each  bone ;  behind  this  they  are  connected  by  short  liea- 
mentous  fibres,  which  are  intermingled  with  a  soft  cellular 
tissue  ;  the  synchondrosis  in  front  of  thiols  rather  loose  in 
the  child,  and  presents  an  indistinct  synovial  surface  with 
a  little  reddish  fluid ;  in  the  adult  a  soft  yellowish  matter 
interveoes,  the  sur&ces  are  then,  however*  very  uneven  and 
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appear  indented  with  one  ano&er ;  in  the  aged  they  are 
sometimes  anchylosed. 

[The  junctions  between  the  sacram  and  ome  finnomtnata  are  called 
the  ri^rht  and  left  sacro  iliac  »ympky$e»,  and  the  ligameDtoiM  fibres 
are  divided  into  the  saero  spinou*^  and  the  aoero  ilme  ugaineiila.  The 
fint  extends  between  the  posterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  and  the  third  and  fourth  spines  c^  the  sacrum  ;  the  second  sur 
rounds  the  articulation,  and  is  strongest  posteriorly.] 

The  sacro-sciatic  are  two  in  number  on  each  side ;  first, 
the  posterior  or  great  sacro-sciatic  ligatneiU^  arises  broad  from 
the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  posterior  inferior  spine  of 
the  ilium  and  from  the  back  part  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx ; 
descends  obliquely  outwards,  becomes  narrow  and  thick, 
and  is  inserted  a^in  broad  into  the  lower  and  inner  edge  of 
the  tuber  ischii ;  its  posterior  surface  is  covered  by  the 
glutseus  maximus;  a  falciform  process  is  continued  for- 
wards along  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  to  this  the  obturator 
fascia  is  attached,  this  serves  to  conduct  and  protect  the 
pudic  vessels  and  nerves. 

Second,  the  anterior  or  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament  crosses 
in  front  of  the  former,  is  triangular,  arises  broad  from  the 
side  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  passes  outwards  and  is  m- 
serted  narrow  into  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  These  four 
ligaments  are  situated  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the 
pelvis,  they  serve  to  secure  the  sacrum  and  ossa  coccyeis 
to  the  ossa  innominata,  they  also  assist  in  forming  tne 
parietes  of  the  pelvis,  and  by  their  decussation  t)key  con- 
stitute the  two  openings ,on  each  side  known  by  the  names 
of  the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  notches,  the  larger 
and  superior  of  which  transmits  the  glutseal  nerves  and 
vessels,  the  pyriform  muscle  and  the  sciatic  and  pudic 
nerves  and  vessels ;  through  the  inferior  or  lesser  the  inter- 
nal obturator  tendon  and  tne  pudic  vessels  pass. 

The  coccyx  is  united  to  the  sacrum  by  ligamentous  bands 
before  and  behind,  [the  anterior  and  posterior  sacro  coccygeal 
ligaments]  also  by  a  substance  resembling  the  inter-verte^ 
bral,  but  which  is  not  so  laminated,  nor  does  it  contain  any 
of  the  pulpy  material. 

The  oval  surfaces  of  the  ossa  pubis  are  closely  attached 
by  several  laminae  of  fibro-cartilage,  which  resemble  the 
inter-vertebral,  and  which  are  thicker  before  than  behind 
where  a  little  fluid  separates  these  bones  which  are  each 
covered  by  cartilage,  the  fibres  pass  in  vertical  concentric 
laminae  which  intersect  each  other,  some  of  these  are  con- 
tinued all  round,pthers  are  deficient  behind,  they  are  thicker 
above  and  below ;  in  the  centre  there  is  generally  a  little 
viscid  fluid,  and  an  imperfect  membranous  appearance,  a 
strong  tendino-ligamentous  substance  covers  it  in  front  [the 
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«fil0rior  pvbie  UgamerU ;]  this  articulation  is  strenj^ened  iti* 
feriorljr  by  the  [«u^  or  interyjmbic  Iwamentf  which  is  very 
dense,  it  adheres  to  aod  passes  from  me  ramus  of  one  bone 
to  the  opposite. 

[This  articulation  is  called  the  aymphywU  puhia,] 

The  obturator  ligament  is  a  thin  fascia  adhering  to  the 
margin  of  the  obturator  hole,  except  superiorly,  where  it  is 
deficient  to  allow  the  thyroid  nerve  ana  vessels  to  pass  out 
obliquely. 

[  fbis  ligament  by  its  two  surfaces  gives  origin  to  the  «xtemal  and 
internal  obturator  muscles.] 

▲BTICULATIONS  OF  THE  RIBS. 

The  true  ribs  are  joined  to  the  vertebrsB  behind  and  to 
the  sternum  before;  the  false  or  the  five  inferior  ribs  are 
only  indirectly  connected  to  the  latter :  each  of  the  verte- 
bral articulations,  with  few  exceptions  fthe  first,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth,  sometimes  the  tenth,]  involves  two  vertebrsB 
and  the  intermediate  substance,  the  head  of  each  rib  pre- 
sents  two  slight  convex  surfaces,  which  are  received  into 
the  depression  on  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  two  vertebras, 
and  the  intermediate  ridge  or  angle  is  connected  by  liga- 
ments to  the  inter- vertebral  substance ;  the  tubercle  of  each 
rib  is  also  articulated  to  the  concavity  on  the  forepart  of  the 
transverse  process  of  the  inferior  of  the  two  vertebrae,  with 
whose  bodies  the  head  of  the  rib  is  articulated :  [except  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  which  have  no  tubercle ;]  thus  the 
posterior  end  of  each  rib  presents  three  articulations,  two 
on  the  head  and  one  on  the  tubercle ;  these  all  belong  to 
the  class  arthrodia,  the  vertebrae  forming  the  recipient  sur- 
faces ;  the  internal  vertebral  articulation,  or  that  of  the  head 
of  the  rib,  is  secured  by  an  anterior  or  stellate  ligament,  two 
synovial  membranes,  and  the  inter-articular  ligament :  the 
tubercle  is  secured  in  its  socket  by  a  synovial  membrane, 
and  by  an  external,  posterior,  and  superior  costo-trans- 
verse  ligament. 

First,  the  capsular  or  stellate  or  anterior  ligament^  arises 
from  the  front  of  the  head  of  the  rib,  and  thence  extends 
over  the  two  synovial  membranes  in  a  radiated  manner, 
and  is  inserted  by  three  bands  into  the  side  of  the  vertebra 
above  and  below,  and  into  the  inter- vertebral  substance. 

The  inter-artictUar  ligament  arises  from  the  projecting  ridge 
in  the  articular  surface  of  the  rib,  is  short  and  somewhat 
yellowish,  and  is  inserted  into  the  cavity  in  the  inter-verte- 
bral substance  in  which  the  head  is  received. 

[This  ligament  is  wanting  at  the  first,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs,  be. 
cause  thej  are  articulated  to  the  corresponding  vertebra  only ;  Iha 
is  sometimes  tnio  of  tho  tenth.] 
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The  upper  and  lower  diviaiooa  of  tbii  Joint  aVd  lioesd  by. 
distinct  synovial  membranes,  which  do  not  communicate ; 
the  stellate  ligament  and  these  synovial  membranes  are  co» 
vered  by  the  pleura,  the  thoracic  sanglions  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  and  on  the  right  side  by  the  vena  azygos ; 
the  first,  eleventh,  and  twelfUi,  have  only  one  synovial 
membrane  and  no  inter-articular  ligament,  there  being  only 
one  articulating  surface  on  their  heads,  which  are  joined  to 
only  one  vertebra  each. 

The  tubercle  of  each  rib  presents  two  surfaces  separated 
by  a  ridge,  the  external  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  li- 
gaments, the  internal  is  convex  and  covered  with  cartilage, 
and  is  received  into  the  articulating  depression  at  the 
summit  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  inferior  of  the 
two  vertebrae,  to  the  bodies  of  which  the  head  is  attache 
ed  ;  a  synovial  membrane  and  three  ligaments  secure  this 
articulation. 

The  synovial  membranes  of  these  extemid  costo-ver. 
tebral  joints,  are  more  loose  and  distinct  than  those  of  the 
heads  of  the  ribs :  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  are  not  ar« 
ticulated  to  transverse  processes,  and  have  only  very  slight 
tubercles. 

There  are  three  ligaments  termed  costo-trans verse ;  tho 
posterior,  the  middle,  and  the  anterior;  these  secure  the 
connexion  of  the  ribs  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
vertebrse,  the  two  first  of  these  connect  the  rib  to  its  cor 
responding  vertebra  or  transverse  process,  but  the  last  con-, 
nects  this  transverse  process  to  the  rib  beneath  ;  thus,  these 
three  lig;iments  arise  from  the  one  transverse  process,  two 
are  attached  to  the  corresponding  rib,  and  the  third  to  the 
rib  beneath. 

Posterior  or  external  costo-transverse  Hj^amentf  flat,  and 
somewhat  square,  arutes  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
extremity  of  the  transverse  process,  passes  outwards,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  rough  non-articular  portion  of  the  tu- 
bercle of  the  corresponding  rib ;  this  ligament  exists  on  all 
the  ribs,  though  very  loose  on  the  two  last 

The  middie  costo-transverse  ligament,  connects  the  back 
part  of  the  rib  to  the  front  of  the  corresponding  transverse 
process,  it  is  a  short,  thick,  inter-osseous  ligament,  which 
cannot  be  seen  until  a  horizontal  section  of  the  part  be 
made,  or  the  rib  forcibly  torn  from  the  process. 

[This  lijframent  is  wanting  at  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs,  whic^ 
have  no  tubercle.] 

Anterior  or  intemal  costo-transverse  is  wanting  in  the  first 
and  twelfth  ribs,  arises  narrow  from  the  lower  border  of  the 
traiisverse  process,  descends  obliquely  inwards  and  for- 
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wards,  and  is  weried  broad  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  rib 
beneath,  the'  inter-costal  vessels  and  nerves  lie  upon  it,  ex- 
jernaily  it  is  continuous  with  the  inter-costal  aponeurosis^ 
internally  it  bounds  the  opening  through  which  the  poste* 
rior  branches  of  the  inter-costal  nerves  and  vessels  pass. 
From  the  double  mode  of  articulation  of  the  ribs,  but  little 
motion  can  occur,  and  that  oo\y  a  slight  elevation  and  de- 
pression with  a  very  little  rotation  :  irom  the  length  how- 
ever  of  the  ribs,  this  motion  has  a  considerable  effect  an- 
teriorly and  laterally  in  enlarging  the  thorax;  all  these 
ligaments  are  relaxeid  during  inspiration.  Simple  dislo 
cations  of  the  vertebral  ends  of  the  ribs  can  never  occur. 

The  cartilages  of  the  ribs  at  their  costal  ends  are  convex* 
and  are  very  closely  united  to  the  concave  surfaces  in  the 
extremities  of  the  bones,  by  symphysis  or  rather  gompho- 
sis.  The  sternal  ends  of  the  cartilages  of  the  seven  true 
ribs,  except  the  first,  are  convex,  adapted  to  the  hollows  in 
the  edge  of  the  sternum ;  these  hollows  are  covered  by  car-« 
tilage  and  by  synovial  membranes ;  each  joint  is  strength- 
ened by  ligamentous  bands,  which  proceed  from  the  carti- 
lage before  and  behind  the  articulation,  and  are  expandai 
upon  the  sternum. 

[These  may  be  called  the  cowto  sternal  ligamenU,] 

There  is  no  distinct  joint  between  the  first  rib  and  the 
sternum,  the  cartilage  and  bone  appear  to  be  continuous  ; 
that  of  the  second  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  cavities ; 
the  cartilages  of  the  three  superior  false  ribs  are  connected 
to  that  of  the  last  of  the  true  ribs,  and  the  two  last  are  un- 
connected. 

[The  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib  on  one  side,  is  sometimes  articu* 
lated  to  the  sternum  ;  we  have  seen  this  on  tlie  left  side.  The  car- 
tilage  of  the  seventh  rib  is  usually  connected  by  a  ligament  running 
from  its  inferior  margin  to  the  front  of  the  xiphoid  cvtilage  the  eosto 
xiphoid  ligament.] 

Dislocations  of  the  costal  or  outer  ends  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs  are  very  rare;  they  sometimes  however  occur; 
those  of  the  sternal  end  are  still  more  uncommon. 

LIGAMENTS  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  EXTREMITIES. 

These  comprise  first,  the  ligaments  which  connect  the 
clavicle  to  the  sternum  ;  second,  those  connecting  the  cla- 
vicle to  the  scapula :  third,  those  proper  to  the  scapula ; 
fourth,  those  connecting  the  humerus  to  the  scapula;  fifth, 
those  connecting  the  bones  of  the  elbow  joint,  which  will 
be  afterwards  subdivided;  sixth,  those  of^  the  wrist  joint; 
seventh,  those  of  the  metacarpus ;  eighth*  those  of  the  pha- 
langes of  the  fingers. 
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1.  STERNO-CLAYICULAK  ABTICULATION. 

The  articulating  end  of  the  clavicle  is  larger  than  the 
surface  of  the  sternum,  the  former  is  triangular,  the  apex 
behind  and  below,  the  surface  of  the  sternum  is  slightly 
convex  from  before  backwards,  and  concave  from  within 
and  from  above  downwards  and  outwards,  the  cartilaj^e  of 
the  first  rib  assists  in  forming  its  lower  extremity,  this  ar- 
ticulating surface  on  the  sternum  is  inclined  outwards  and 
a  little  backwards,  and  is  more  on  the  nosterior  than  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  bone :  the  circumference  of  the  cla- 
vicle is  rough  for  ligamentous  attachment,  its  articulating 
surface  is  inclined  downwards  and  forwards,  is  uneven  and 
slightly  concave  from  before  backwards,  and  convex  from 
above  downwards.  This  articulation  is  secured  by  an  an- 
terior^  posterior,  inferior,  and  inter-clavicular  ligament, 
also  by  an  inter-articular  cartilage  and  two  synovial  mem- 
branes. 

The  anterior  Istemo-clavicular]  ligament  arises  narrow  from 
the  end  of  the  clavicle,  descends  inwards,  and  is  inserted 
broad  into  the  forepart  of  the  sternum,  this  broad  liga- 
ment is  covered  by  the  skin,  and  by  the  tendon  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle,  it  covers  and  adheres  closely  to 
the  synovial  membranes  and  to  the  inter-articular  car- 
tilage. 

The  posterior  \stemo-clavicular']  ligament  takes  a  course  be- 
hind the  joint  parallel  to  th^  preceding,  it  is  narrower  and 
weaker  than  the  last.  _ 

The  inferior  or  the  costo-clavicular  or  rhomboid  ligament^ 
passes  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  sternal  end  of  tne  cla- 
vicle downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  this  ligament  closes  the 
angle  between  the  clavicle  and  the  first  rib,  its  upper  or 
posterior  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  subclavian  vein,  it 
serves  to  confine  the  clavicle  in  its  place,  and  to  resist  its 
dislocation  upwards,  it  also  prevents  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  separating  the  clavicle  from  the  chesL 

The  inier-clavicular  ligament  extends  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  one  clavicle  to  the  other,  the  deep . cervical  fas- 
cia is  attached  to  the  upper  concave  edge  of  this  ligament, 
its  lower  border  is  generally  attached  to  the  posterior  lip  of 
the  sternum,  it  is  covered  by  the  integuments,  and  it  lies 
on  the  sterno-hyoid  muscles,  it  connects  the  clavicles  to 
each  other  and  to  the  sternum,  it  also  protects  the  sofl  parts 
immediately  above  the  latter. 

The  inler-ariicular  cartilage  is  nearly  circular,  it  is  thin 
below  and  attached  to  the  sternum,  thick  above  and  attach- 
ed to  the  clavicle,  it  is  very  thin  and  often  perforated  in  the 
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centre,  the  sterno-clavicular  ligaments  adhere  to  it  before 
and  behind  ;  it  serves  to  adapt  the  two  slantine  bony  surfaces 
to  each  other,  it  also  bindfs  them  together  like  a  true  ligi 
ament 

The  sifrunM  membranes  are  connected  to  each  surfkce  of 
this  cartilage,  they  are  generally  very  dry  and  often  inter* 
cepted  by  ligamentous  bands. 

2.   SCAFULO-CLAVICULAR  ARTICtTLATTON. 

The  ovalt  end  of  the  clavicle  is  connected  to  the  end  of 
the  acromion  process,  in  a  plane  arthrodial  joint,  which 
is  secured  by  a  superior eLtid  inferior  [acromioclavicular^  liga^ 
menu  these  are  attached  to  the  surfaces  of  each  Done ; 
there  is  also  an  indistinct  synovial  membrane  between  both ; 
and  sometimes  there  is  an  inter-articular  cartilage,  the  deU 
toid  and  trapezius  muscles  also  strengthen  this  articulation 
considerablv,  and  adhere  very  closely  to  these  ligaments. 
The  two  following  ligaments  do  not  properly  belong  to  this 
articulation,  thev  are,  however,  very  essential  in  connecting 
the  scapula  and  clavicle,  they  are  about  an  inch  to  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  scapulo*cIavicular  articulation ;  these  are 
the  conoid  and  trapezoid  [or  anterior  and  posterior  coraco  dia* 
vtcvZor]  ligaments. 

The  conoid  is  the  posterior  and  the  smaller  of  the  two^ 
its  base  is  attachea  to  a  tubercle  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  clavicle,  its  apex  to  the  broad  part  of  the  coracoid 
process. 

The  trapezoid  is  more  anterior  and  external,  it  is  also 
broader  and  stronger  than  the  conoid,  it  is  about  an  inch 
distant  from  the  articulation,  and  is  attached  above  to  an 
oblique  line  on  the  clavicle,  thence  it  descends  obliquely 
inwards  to  the  upper  part  of  the  coracoid  process ;  these 
ligaments  are  united  posteriorly  and  externally,  anteriorly 
they  are  distinct,  the  extremity  of  the  subclavian  muscle 
intervening,  and  sometimes  a  small  bursa.  The  coraco  or 
costo-clavicular  fascia,  though  not  a  ligament,  serves  to 
strengthen  the  connexion  between  the  clavicle  and  sca- 
pula, as  also  between  both  these  and  the  first  rib.  (See 
page  09.) 

[Tliifl  it  sometimes  called  the  ligamentum  bicome.] 

The  clavicle  at  its  sternal  end  may  be  dislocated  for- 
wards. Displacement  upwards  or  backwards  is  too  rare  to 
merit  any  notice.  ^      ^ 

[The  dislocation  backwards  is  usually  caospd  by  curratiire  of  tha 
spine,  and  hence  is  for  tlie  most  part  irremediable.  In  this  case  the 
ilemal  end  of  the  clavicle  projects  behind  the  sternum  and  com. 
psasses  the  trmcht-a  and  cssopliagas,  so  as  to  interfere  with  respiratioQ 
and  dof  lutitioo.] 
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In  a  perfect  dislocation  forwards  the  anterior*  posteriory 
costo-clavicular  and  inter-clavicular  ligaments  are  ruptured ; 
and  occasionally  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoid  muscle.  At  its  scapular  extremity*  the 
clavicle  may  be  displaced  either  above  or  below  the  acro- 
mion ;  the  latter  case  is  extremel}^  rare,  almost  unknown ; 
dislocation  of  this  end  of  the  clavicle  is  less  frequent  than 
that  of  the  sternal  extremity:  when  tne  clavicle  passes 
above  the  acromion,  the  shoulder  inclines  in,  being  unsup- 
ported by  this  bone,  and  its  extremity  projects  under  the 
skin  of  the  shoulder.  The  superior,  inferior,  and  some 
fibres  of  the  coraco-clavicular  li^ments  are  ruptured.  The 
clavicular  portion  of  the  trapezius,  by  elevating  the  clavi- 
cle, assists  in  this  displacement 

3.    LIGAMENTS  OF  THE  SCAPULA. 

These  are  two  in  number,  an  anterior  and  posterior. 

The  arUerior  or  the  deltoid  or  coraeo-^icromiM,  arises  broad 
from  the  coracoic^ process,  passes  upwards,  and  is  inserisi 
narro^  into  the  point  of  the  acromion  process ;  this  broad 
thin  triangular  ligament  is  of)en  deficient  or  weak  in  the 
centre,  it  is  covered  by  the  deltoid  muscle  and  the  clavicle, 
and  it  lies  over  the  large  bursa  which  covers  the  tendon  of 
the  supra-spinatus  muscle:  this  ligament  completes  the 
protecting  arch  or  vault  which  the  acromion  and  coracoid 
processes  nearly  complete  over  the  shoulder  joint. 

[This  ifi  sometimes  called  the  triangular  ligament.] 

The  posterior  or  coracoid  ligament  arises  from  the  costa 
of  the  scapula  behind  the  notch,  passes  forwards,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process ;  it  converts 
the  notch  into  a  foramen :  this  li^ment  is  sometimes  want- 
ing, then  the  notch  is  completed  into  a  hole  by  bone  :  the 
supra  scapular  nerve  usually  passes  beneath  this  ligament* 
while  the  vessels  of  this  name  run  above  it 

[This  is  also  called  the  ligamentum  posticum  scapulie.] 

4.    HUMERO-SCAFULAR  OR   SHOULDER  ARTICULATION. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  is  retained  in  the  glenoid  cavi 
ty  by  the  capsular  and  coraco-humeral  or  accessory  liga- 
inents,  the  joint  is  also  furnished  with  the  glenoid  ligament, 
and  a  synovia]  membrane:  this  joint  may  be  regwied  as 
an  enarthrosis,  though  in  the  dry  skeleton  it  appears  to  be 
only  an  arthrodia. 

The  glenoid  ligament  deepens  the  glenoid  cavity;  this 

'fibrous  border  is  partl]^  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the 

biceps  ;  is  thick  where  it  adheres  to  the  bone,  its  free  edge 
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fe  thin,  it  is  covered  on  both  surfeces  by  synovial  mem- 
brane. 

The  capsular  ligament  arises  around  the  neck  of  the  scap- 
ula^  increasing  in  size  it  encircles  the  head  of  the  humerusi 
and  is  inserted  into  its  neck ;  it  is  dense  above  and  below, 
thin  intemaliy  and  externally ;  this  capsule  is  very  loose 
and  lone,  the  tendons  of  the  four  capsular  muscles  are 
identified  with  it,  and  to  these  it  is  principally  indebted  for 
its  strength  ;  it  is  almost  perfectlv  covered  by  these,  a  small 
portion,  however,  inferiorly,  and  a  little  internally,  that  is, 
net  ween  the  tendon  of  the  sub-scapular  muscle  and  that 
of  the  long  portion  of  the  triceps  is  deprived  of  this  sup- 
port, accordmgly  in  this  situation,  although  the  ligament 
Itself  is  here  rather  strong,  dislocations  of  this  joint  usual 
ly  occur. 

The  coraco-humeral  or  accessory  ligament  extends  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards  from  the  coracoid  process  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  great  tuberosiljr,  where  it  becomes 
confounded  with  the  capsule  and  with  the  tendon  of  the 
supra-spinatus  muscle. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  reflected  over  the  glenoid  sur- 
face, around  the  glenoid  ligament,  it  then  lines  the  fibrous 
cansule  and  the  tendons  of  the  adjacent  muscle,  and  is  next 
reflected  over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  it  also  lines  the 
bicipital  groove  by  a  process  of  about  an  inch  and  a^alf 
long :  there  are  generally  small,  red,  fatty  masses  under 
this  membrane  near  the  edge  of  the  scapula,  and  on  the 
neck  of  the  humerus. 

The  shoulder  joint,  from  the  great  extent  of  its  motions 
and  form  of  its  articulating  surfaces,  is  more  liable  to  dis- 
location than  any  other  in  the  body ;  this  accident  may  be 
primary  or  secondary. 

Primary  dislocations  of  the  humerus  may  occur  down- 
wards  or  into  the  axilla,  forwards  or  under  the  pectoral 
muscles,  or  backwards  into  the  infra-spinous  fossa :  this 
latter  species  is  extremely  rare;  a  dislocation  upwards 
could  not  occur  without  fracture  of  the  acromion,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  considered  amone  simple  dislocations. 
A  primary  dislocation,  either  directly  backwards  or  di- 
rectly forwards,  is  not  likely  to  happen,  as  the  strong  at- 
tachments of  the  teres  minor,  supra  and  infra-spinati  mus- 
cles to  the  greater  tubercle  of  the  humerus,  and  that  of  the 
sub-scapular  to  the  lesser  tubercle,  respectively  offer  pow- 
erful resistance  in  either  of  these  directions.  It  is  plain 
from  the  construction  of  this  joint,  that  a  dislocation  down- 
wards is  the  most  likely  to  occur ;  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
capsular  ligament  being  unsupported  by  muscles,  is  most 
weak ;  and  the  action  of  the  levator  muscles  of  the  shoul- 
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der,  by  rotating  the  head  of  the  humerus  from  above  down, 
will  brin^  the  head  of  the  bone  near  the  inferior  edge  of 
the  glenoid  cavity,  and  thus  place  it  in  a  situation  most  fa- 
vourable for  displacement,  when  violence  is  applied  to  the 
extended  arm.  The  greatec'extent  however  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  from  above  down  than  across,  tends  to  guard  against 
this  accident,  also  the  mobility  of  the  scapula  and  the  gle- 
noid cavity  being  held  opposed  to  the  head  of  the  humerus 
by  different  muscles,  but  above  all  by  those  which  cover 
and  adhere  to  the  capsule. 

When  the  humerus  is  dislocated  downwards,  the  head  of 
the  bone  is  found  resting  on  the  inferior  or  sternal  costa 
of  the  scapula,  between  the  long  head  of  the  triceps  and 
sub-scapularis.  The  lower  portion  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment is  ruptured,  together  with  the  tendon  of  the  sub- 
scapularis.  The  tendons  of  the  supra  and  infra-spinati 
muscles  and  of  the  teres  minor  are  sometimes  lacerated, 
and  occasionally  the  tubercles  are  broken.  Some  of  the 
fibres  of  the  deltoid,  pectoralis  major,  and  coraco-brach ta- 
lis are  also  sometimes  torn ;  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps 
usually  but  not  always  remains  unbroken.  Independent 
of  external  violence,  the  elevating  muscles  of  the  humerus, 
and  of  the  whole  arm,  (if  the  elbow  joint  be  fixed,)  with 
the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major,  may, 
un^er  .certain  circumstances,  effect  this  displacement  of  the 
bone.  The  deltoid  and  supra-spinatus  muscles  are  those 
which  most  powerfully  resist  reduction. 

When  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  dislocated  forwards, 
it  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  between 
it  and  the  second  and  third  ribs,  the  serratus  magnus  and 
sub-scapularis  generally  intervene.  The  internal  portion 
of  the  capsular  ligament  and  sometimes  the  tendon  of  the 
sub-scapularis  are  ruptured. 

In  dislocation  of  the  humerus  backwards,  the  head  of 
the  bone  lies  in  immediate  contact  with  the  scapula,  under 
the  infra-spinatus  muscle.  The  humerus  is  sometimes 
partially  dislocated  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  deltoid 
and  of  the  capsular  muscles,  or  in  very  aged  and  debilita- 
ted persons. 

[A  partial  luxation  of  the  ob  brachii  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  in 
which  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thrown  inwards,  against  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula.  Another  luxation  described  as  consecuiivr, 
is  that  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone,  is  lodged  against  the  middle  of 
the  clavicle.  When  the  shoulder  joint  has  been  once  luxated,  it  is 
liable  to  a  repetition  of  the  displacement  We  have  known  a  cai«e  of 
a  man  of  about  thirty.five  years  old,  whoae  shoulder  bad  been  luxated 
thirty  times.] 
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In  this,  which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  giiigi  jmoid  ar- 
ticuiatioos,  the  opposed  extremities  c€  the  Bua«rus»  ulnsv 
and  radius  mutuallj  receive  each  other,  aad  are  atlaciied 
together  bj  ao  external  and  iotemal  hiteral  aad  bf  an  2uw 
terior  and  posterior  ligament,  all  these  iicamencs  are  so 
closely  connected  to  the  surroondin^  mnsefes  as  tobe  wirh 
difficulty  separated ;  there  is  no  disdoctcmpsafair  Upunent* 
although  the  aggregate  at  these  might  be  ooosideitsd  as 
such. 

The  external  lateral  [or  KsdUsrsdU]  Itgmam^  m  short  and 
flat,  arues  narrow  firom  the  exienisl  commie,  and  m  nuertti 
broad  into  the  annnlar  ligament  <d  the  radios :  !his  lifi^ 
ment  is  confounded  with  the  fewdons  <d  the  fupmafor  ind 
extensor  muscles^ 

The  iniermal  lateral  [orkraekiaabmrUgamrm^arimattMr^r^m 
from  the  inner  condyle,  and  is  instrmi  ia  a  radiatipd  flH&. 
ner  into  the  inner  edge  of  the  coroooid  and  fltrtrramaa  ^n^ 
cesses,  it  is  longer  and  broader  than  the  exaeraaL  is  auae- 
what  triangular,  amd  divides  inferioriy  iato  two  fisrwui, 
the  aoierior  of  which  extends  lo  the  ewoKsd  pmeas.  aad 
is  confounded  with  the  commoa  leadiacas  'srigsa  li  'Ae 
muscles  of  the  fore  arm,  the  pcslerior  is  iaaenac  aua  !he 
olecranon  process,  b  covered  by  the  ulaar  serve  aaiC  vj 
nected  to  the  adjacent  mosdes;  both 
the  synovial  membrane, 
and  strengthen  this  articnlatioa,  they  afao  ia 
restrain  its  mcitioos,  the  aa^erMr  yuttifjtk  of 
larlv  of  the  internal,  being  lease  ia  erh'  sssrt  , 

in  dexion  of  the  joint :  a  iwhars  tmmd  *ni  itun^  •^^suim 
from  the  anterior  to  the  pcsSEr»ar  fart  *Ji  He  m^^jr>0L  '4 
the  internal  lateral  ligaaKSt,  <r  Inusi  Ik  ^JtvuML  Vv  U#& 
olecranon  process ;  ia  fraetare  *d  ae  ko^*  1^  v-rva»» 
piece  is  often  retained  ia  iu  sjr^mfikffi,  woK^imtutu^  '«v  iitir  c 
Cooper,  by  thii  UpaaeniL 

The  amteriar  Ugmmem  eoamsto  «f  ^bsb  £i9*3t  wiirn.  >»4v( 
an  irregular  d'mctkm  <yver  the  ii/mftK^i.  "Jt  Iw*;  /.«nr  H^ 
arise  chiefly  from  above  the  inaemrj  cvuoft^  muc  If^  (rl 
prcssion  on  the  ff/cvrpaxt  of  tK  i<un^:rJ»  .  'x^*  !t#^i^>^ 
spread  over  the  synovaJ  jBesbicaa^  uiC  'u^««r  ariti^  iKur*»tt 
fatty  matter  which  is  Ut^iud  the  imn^^iufciiir  uu>ii*  «■/»» 
arc  iiuertei  into  the  axus'jiUx  XipiO^tsir  '.^  lu»  tt<»%\M^  *rtK  h^t 
remainder  are  graduttUy  kst  ub  'ji*:  «>ti«v^iti  t\^^tr^'(f%^ 

The  fotienar  ligamki\at  j»  uut  r^  HHV^n^r  fi^  U^  int^^r^ 
unless  the  lore  ana  be  ilea^ :,  lue  iiu>9>9r  f:ii«»ft;  •^:if**'?vf  «v 
a  transverK  direecioa  frvoi  '.««e  Miuctv.  ».v  b^  >fM^ 
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are  attached  to  the  synovial  membraney  and  coTered  by  the 
triceps,  and  anconseus. 

The  synovial  membrtme  is  common  to  the  hummx^-cubital* 
and  cubito-radial  articulations;  this  membrane  descends 
from  the  forepart  of  the  humerus  behind  the  anterior  liga- 
ment,  and  a  quantity  of  reddish  fatty  matter  which  inter- 
venes*  to  the  neck  of  the  radius  and  annular  li^ment ; 
round  which  it  forms  a  cul  de  sac*  is  prolong^ed  into  the 
two  sigmoid  cavities  of  the  ulna,  and  thence  is  reflectCMl 
to  the  lateral  ligaments  and  to  the  triceps  tendon,  which 
leads  it  to  the  posterior  depression  on  tne  humerus,  it  is 
thence  expanded  over  the  articular  eminences  at  the  lower 
end  of  this  bone,  it  is  looser  before  and  behind  than  on  th« 
sides,  it  is  also  thicicer  in  those  situations. 

BADIO-ULNAR    JLBTICI7LATI0NS. 

These  are  two,  a  superior  and  an  inferior,  they  are  both 
of  the  arthrodial  class ;  in  the  superior  the  head  of  the  ra- 
dius is  received  into  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna, 
and  is  retained  in  it  by  the  following  lieament 

The  annular  [or  caronan/]  ligament  forms  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  circle,  the  lesser  sigmoid  depression  in  the  ulna 
completing  it ;  it  arises  from  the  anterior,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  posterior  border  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ul- 
na ;  this  ligament  is  lined  by  the  synovial  membrane  of 
the  joint,  it  encircles  the  head  and  neck  of  the  radius ;  it 
often  presents  a  cartili^nous  structure. 

The  oblujue  [or  rtnmd]  ligament  is  a  small  round,  fibrous 
cord,  but  weak  and  irregular,  it  arises  from  the  root  of  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  descends  obliquely  outwards, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  radius  below  its  tubercle ;  it  is  on  a 
plane  anterior  to  the  inter-osseous  ligament,  and  it  sepa- 
rates the  flexor  digitorum  sublimis  from  the  supinator  radii 
brevis  muscle,  it  is  made  tense  in  supination. 

The  most  finequent  dislocation  of  the  elbow-ioint  is  that 
of  both  radius  and  ulna  backwards.  This  accident  is  some- 
times  complicated  with  a  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process. 
The  relation  of  the  articulating  surfaces  in  the  semi-flexed 
position  of  the  arm  is  such,  that  if  external  violence  be  ap- 
plied, the  coronoid  process  slips  behind  the  articular  pulley 
of  the  humerus  and  is  lodged  in  the  sigmoid  fossa,  while 
the  humerus  is  thrown  forwards  on  the  radius  and  ulna. 
The  external,  internal,  and  sometimes  the  annular  ligament 
of  the  radius  are  ruptured,  though  the  accident  may  occur 
without  injury  to  any  of  these  parts ;  occcisionally  even 
the  biceps  and  brachialis  internus  suffer  from  the  violent 

E rejection  of  the  humerus,  and  the  brachial  artery  has  been 
nown  to  have  been  ruptured  in  this  manner.    The  flexor 
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miMoles  of  the  arm,  by  keeping  it  bent,  and  the  triceps  by 
its  contraction,  are  the  muscles  which  oppose  reduction. 
The  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the  olecranon 
present  two  prominent  points,  which  are  of  great  impor- 
tance in  assisting  us  to  detect  iryuries  about  the  elbow- 
joint  In  the  extended  position  of  the  arm  they  are  nearly 
on  the  same  line,  and  any  displacement  of  the  bones  will 
cause  a  corresponding  displacement  of  these  two  promi- 
nences. ^ 

The  form  of  the  bones,  the  strength  of  the  lateral  li^ 
ments,  and  the  numerous  muscles  surrounding  the  jomt, 
prevent  a  complete  lateral  luxation  of  both  ulna  and  radius, 
while  a  luxation  forwards  cannot  occur  without  fracture  of 
the  olecranon. 

The  ulna  may  be  dislocated  backwards  on  the  os  hume- 
ri without  being  accompanied  by  the  radius.  The  coronoid 
process  is  forced  over  the  pulley  of  the  humerus  into  the 
sigmoid  fossa,  and  the  olecranon  forms  a  prominent  pro- 
jection at  the  back  part,  the  fore  arm  and  hand  are  twist- 
ed inwards.  The  annular  and  accessory  ligaments  are 
ruptured,  and  sometimes  a  small  portion  of  the  inter-os- 
seous. The  action  of  the  triceps  will  contribute  to  keep 
the  bone  in  this  position,  while  on  the  contrary,  the  brach- 
ialis  internus  assists  in  the  reduction. 

The  radius  may  be  dislocated  at  its  humeral  extremity, 
either  backwards  or  forwards.  When  it  is  driven  through 
the  back  part  of  the  capsular  ligament  it  is  found  to  rest 
above  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  supported  by 
the  brachial  fascia.  The  accessory  and  annular  ligaments 
are  torn,  and  sometimes  the  inter-osseous  ligament  suffers 
at  its  superior  part 

In  dislocation  forwards  of  the  radius,  the  head  of  the 
bone  rests  above  the  external  condyle  of  the  os  humeri, 
and  resists  sudden  flexion.  The  accessory  and  annular 
ligaments,  with  a  portion  of  the  inter-osseous  ligament,  are 
ruptured  in  this  luxation  as  in  the  former.  The  biceps 
muscle  becomes  shorter  by  contraction  and  thus  may  re- 
sist, though  not  in  any  great  degree,  reduction. 

The  opposed  edges  of  the  shafts  of  both  radius  and  ulna 
are  connected  by  a  thin  aponeurosis,  the  inter'Osseal  meni' 
hrane  or  ligament;  it  is  composed  of  long  fibres  which  de- 
scend obliquely  inwards  from  the  radius  to  the  ulna,  others 
occosionally  cross  it  in  a  contr&ry  direction ;  thb  ligament 
is  deficient  above  and  below,  and  in  many  places  is  perfo- 
rated by  vesselii ;  it  is  not  made  very  tense  m  any  position 
of  the  limb,  it  serves  to  give  attachment  to  muscles. 

In  the  inferior  radio-idnar  arlicukuinn  the  round  head  of 
the  ulna  is  received  into  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius. 
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and  retained  in  h  by  a  loose  tymnM  mendnmie  or  fbe  9&ccL 
form  ligameTii^  which  is  covered  before  and  behind  by  some 
ligamentous  fibres,  which  form  an  imperfect  capsule,  it 
passes  from  the  radius  to  the  ulna,  and  forms  a  very  looee 
.  sac  above  the  following  ligament  or  cartilage ;  it  always 
contains  a  large  quantit3r  of  synovia. 

The  fibrO'Cartilt^  is  triangular,  it  ttrises  narrow  from  the 
styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  is  inserted  broad  into  the 
inner  edge  of  the  carpal  end  <^f  the  radius  below  the  de- 
pression for  the  ulna,  which  bone  it  separates  from  the 
wrist  Joint  or  from  the  cuneiform  bone,  its  anterior  and 
posterior  edses  are  connected  to  the  ligamentous  fibres  that 
pass  from  tiie  ulna  to  the  radius.  Sometimes  it  is  perfo- 
rated, then  the  wrist  joint  and  this  articulation  will  commu- 
nicate :  this  cartilage  appears  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the 
encrusting  cartilage  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  it  serves 
to  unite  the  radius  and  ulna  very  securely,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  allows  the  former  to  roll  round  the  latter  as 
on  a  pivot,  this  cartilage  also  completes  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  carpal  articulation. 

The  carpal  extremity  of  the  radius  may  be  dislocated 
either  forwards  or  backwards ;  in  the  first  of  these  acci- 
dents, which  is  much  the  more  frequent,  this  t>one  is 
thrown  forwards  on  the  scaphoid  and  os  trapezium;  the 
capsular  and  anterior  ligaments  alone  are  ruptured.  In 
the  dislocation  backwaras  the  back  part  of  the  capsule, 
the  posterior,  and  sometimes  the  external  lateral  ligament 
are  ruptured.  The  bone  projects  under  the  skin  at  the 
back  of  the  wrist 

The  carpal  extremity  of  the  ulna  may  be  dislocated  for- 
wards or  backwards,  the  latter  is  more  frequent ;  the  acci- 
dent is  obvious,  and  the  dislocation  is  easily  reduced,  but 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  keeping  the  hone  in  its  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  rupture  of  the  sacciform  ligament. 

6.   RADIO-CARFAL   ARTICULATION,   OB   THE   WRIST  JOINT. 

In  this  arthrodial  joint,  the  lower  end  of  the  nidi  us  and 
the  inter-articular  cartilage  form  a  socket  for  the  scaphoid, 
lunar  and  cuneiform  bones,  the  two  former  are  received 
into  the  radius,  the  latter  corresponds  to  the  fibro-cartilage, 
which  separates  it  from  the  ulna  and  excludes  this  bone 
from  the  joint :  the  wrist  joint  is  secured  by  an  external 
and  internal  lateral,  by  a  posterior  and  anterior  ligament* 
and  by  a  synovial  membrane.  n 

The  external  lateral  or  radio-carpal  ligameni,  arises  from  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius,  and  is  inserted  into  the  scap* 
hold  bone ;  some  fibres  extend  to  the  annular,  ligament  and 
to  the  OS  trapezium. 
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The  hiienml  UUeral  or  uJna  carpal  ligamentf  is  round  and 
loo^v  arises  from  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  extends 
obli(][uely  downwards  and  forwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
cuneiform  bone. 

The  anierior  and  posterior  ligaments  descend  from  the 
radius  and  inter-articular  cartuage,  anteriorly  and  posto- 
riorly,  and  are  inserted  into  the  superior  row  of  the  carpus, 
the  anterior  is  strong  and  tense,  the  posterior  is  weaker  and 
looser,  its  fibres  however  are  more  distinct,  the  former  is 
covered  by  the  flexor,  the  latter  by  the  extensor  tendons ; 
these  two  ligaments  together  with  the  two  lateral  may  k>e 
regarded  and  Jiave  been  described  by  some,  as  the  capsular 
ligament. 

The  synovial  membrane  covers  the  superior  row  of  the 
carpal  bones,  is  thence  reflected  to  line  the  ligaments,  and 
is  continued  over  the  articular  surface  of  the  radius,  and 
of  the  inter-articular  cartilage ;  it  is  very  loose  and  con- 
tains much  synovia ;  when  the  bones  are  pressed  together 
the  membrane  may  be  seen  projecting  through  the  liga« 
mentous  covering  like  small  vesicles. 

The  wrist  joint  may  be  dislocated  either  by  the  radius 
and  ulna  being  both  thrown  forwards,  or  both  backwards : 
lateral  dislocations  seldom  occur,  and  are  always  pirtial. 
These  displacements  almost  always  occur  by  fails  on  the 
eround,  or  other  violence,  by  which  the  hand  is  forcibly 
bent  forwards  or  backwards,  on  the  bones  of  the  fore  arm; 
extensive  laceration  of  the  capsular,  anterior,  or  posterior 
ligaments,  and  considerable  synovial  effusion  and  swelling 
accompany  them.  The  tendons  also  of  the  flexor  and  ex- 
tensor muscles  are  more  or  less  displaced,  and  some  of 
them  may  be  ruptured.  The  form  or  the  arch  of  the  first 
range  of  carpal  bones  favours  the  dislocation  backwards, 
since  frpm  their  greater  convexity  in  this  direction,  they  do 
not  afford  as  much  support  to  the  bones  of  the  fore  arm. 

ABTICULATIONS  OF  THE  BONES  OF   THE  CARPUS. 

The  bones  of  the  carpus  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  three 
in  the  superior,  and  four  in  the  inferior,  between  these  rows 
a  certain  degree  of  motion  takes  place,  but  between  the  in- 
dividual bones  in  each  row  there  is  little  or  none.  The 
bones  of  the  first  row  are  the  scaphoid,  lunar,  and  cunei- 
form, these  arc  connected  in  the  following  manner : — 

First,  inler-osseous  ligaments ;  these  are  short  and  compact 
dense  tissues,  placed  between  the  upper  borders  of  the  scap- 
hoid and  lunar,  and  lunar  and  cuneiform,  they  range  on  a 
level  with  tho  carpal  convexity  of  these  bones,  and  are 
covered  by  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  carpus. 
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Second  and  thh^thedbrialand  jM^fMrJtfoMei^ 
posed  of  strong  bands  which  pass  in  di&rent  directions 
lW>m  one  bone  to  another. 

The  pisiform  bone,  which  Is  the  smallest  bone  of  the 
carpus,  does  not  properly  belong  to  either  row,  it  is  articu- 
late^  to  the  fore  part  of  the  cuneiform  onl^  bj  a  flat  sur- 
face, which  is  furnished  with  a  loose  synovial  membrane ; 
two  strong  ligaments  also  connect  it,  one  to  Uie  cuneiform 
bone,  and  the  oUier  to  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  muscles  of  the  little 
flnger,*also  serve  to  retain  it  in  its  situaticni,  and  to  attach 
it  to  the  annular  ligament  and  palmar  fascia. 

The  four  bones  of  the  second  row  of  the  carpus,  like  those 
of  the  first,  are  connected  together  by  inter-osseous  sub- 
stance, and  by  dorsal  and  palmar  bands  which  run  in  every 
direction  ;  there  is  no  inter-osseous  substance  between  the 
trapezium  and  trapezoid.  The  second  row  is  articulated  to 
the  first  by  an  enarthrosis  in  the  centre,  and  an  arthrodia 
at  either  side ;  the  central  joint  is  between  the  round  head 
of  the  magnum  and  the  cavity  of  the  scaphoid  and  lunar 
bones,  the  lateral  arthodise  are  between  the  scaphoid  and 
cuneiform  bones  above  and  the  trapezium,  the  trapezoid 
and  unciform  below.  These  two  rows  are  attached  by 
strong  lateral  and  by  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments,  the 
former  seem  continuations  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  of  the 
wrist,  the  latter  pass  from  the  circumference  of  one  row  to 
that  of  the  other,  the  aggregate  might  be  considered  as  a 
capsular  ligament. 

The  synovial  membrane  between  the  first  and  second  row 
is  very  loose  and  distinct,  and  may  be  considered  as  com- 
mon to  almost  all  the  joints  of  the  carpus ;  it  lines  all  tho 
inferior  surface  of  the  first  and  sends  two  processes  up- 
wards, one  at  either  side  of  the  lunar  bone  as  high  as  the 
inter-osseous  lieament,  from  the  first  row  it  is  reflected  on 
the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments,  and  thence  to  the  sec- 
ond row,  and  is  very  distinct  on  the  magnum,  being  con- 
tinued round  its  neck ;  from  this  row  it  sends  down  three 
prolon^tions  between  the  four  bones  of  the  second  row, 
these  also  extend  beneath  these  to  line  the  articulations  be- 
tween the  carpus  and  four  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and 
some  are  even  still  further  prolonged,  between  the  lateral 
articulating  surfaces  of  chc  heads  of  the  second  and  third, 
and  fourth  and  fiAh  metacarpal  bones ;  thus  this  svnovial 
membrane  is  almost  common  to  all  the  carpal  and  meta- 
carpal articulations,  there  are  however  some  parts  excepted, 
thus  between  the  pisiform  and  cuntnform  there  is  a  distinct 
synovial  membrane,  another  also  between  the  trapezium 
and  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  and  also  one  b€^ 
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.tween  the  third  aod  fourth  metacarpal  bonea.  The  coo* 
tiouity  of  this  one  synovial  membrane  through  so  many 
articulations,  and  its  continuity  to  the  other  membranes  in 
this  region  are  well  exemplified  in  cases  of  synovial  infiam- 
maMon  or  disease  of  the  carpus.  The  bones  of  the  carpus 
are  also  firmly  connected  to  each  other  by  the  annular  ItgO" 
menu  which  is  inserted  externally  into  the  trapezium  and 
scaphoid,  and  internally  into  the  cuneiform,  pisiform,  and 
unciform  bones. 

[On  the  back  of  the  wmt  is  the  ligttmgntum  e^rpi  donaU^  whieh 
extends  from  the  outer  or  styloid  edge  of  the  nulius,  to  ther  inner  or 
styloid  edge  of  the  ulnar;  it  is  divided  into  six  compartments  or 
canals  for  the  transmission  of  appropriate  tendons,  which  is  its  use. 
Father  than  to  bind  the  bones  together.] 

The  close  connexion  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  the 
numerous  ligaments  spread  in  all  directions  over  the  back 
and  front  of  the  hand,  present  powerful  obstacles  to  com- 
plete dislocations  of  any  of  these  bones;  the  only  one  at 
all  likely  to  occur,  is  that  of  the  head  of  the  os  magnum 
backwards  from  the  depression  in  the  semi-lunar  and  scap- 
hoid bones ;  here  the  quantity  of  motion  is  greatest,  and 
the  joint  is  very  weak  and  loose  in  some  feeble  persons ; 
however  this  luxation  is  almost  invariably  incomplete. 

THE  ABTICULATIONS  BETWEEN   THE  CARPUS  AND  METACARPUS- 

These  joints  are  secured  before  and  behind  by  transverse 
and  oblique  fibrous  bands,  which  cover  the  synovial  mem- 
branes and  pass  in  different  directions :  the  synovial  mem- 
brane between  the  trapezium  and  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  thumb  is  distinct  from  the  rest,  and  possesses  a  capsu- 
lar ligament,  the  pulley-like  surfaces  of  this  joint  admit  of 
Very  free  motion,  adduction,  abduction,  flexion,  and  exten- 
sion, and  slight  rotation.  The  other  joints  are  also  furnished 
with  synovial  membranes,  which  are  prolonged  from  that 
between  the  first  and  the  second  row  or  the  carpus,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  third  and  fourth,  which  possess  a  distinct 
sac.  The  second  metacarpal  bone  is  articulated  to  the 
trapezium,  trapezoid,  magnum,  and  to  the  third  metacarpal 
bone;  the  third  to  the  magnum,  and  to  the  second  and 
fourth  metacarpal  bones ;  the  fourth  to  the  magnum,  unci- 
form, and  to  the  third  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones  ;  the  fifth 
to  the  unciform  and  to  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone.  The 
anterior  or  lower  extremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones  are 
not  in  contact,  but  are  connected  by  a  strong  transverse 
band  of  ligamentous  fibres,  [the  transverse  or  ir^erior  palmar 
li^ment.] 

Dislocations  of  the  metacarpal  bones  from  the  carpuf 
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•eldom  occur,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  metacarpal 
bone,  which  may  oe  dislocated  from  its  articulation  with 
the  trapezium  forwards  or  backwards;  in  the  backward 
luxation  the  carpal  extremity  of  the  bone  is  driven  through 
tiie  posterior  part  of  the  capsular  ligament ;  the  lateral  liga- 
ments may  or  may  not  be  ruptur^.  The  flexor  ossis  me- 
tacarpi,  and  flexor  brevis  and  longus,  with  the  adductor* 
offer  great  resistance  to  reduction  when  delayed  for  an^ 
time.  In  the  dislocation  forwards  the  metacarpal  bone  is 
thrown  between  the  trapezium  and  the  root  of  the  second 
metacarpal  bone ;  the  thumb  is  bent  back,  and  cannot  be 
flexed :  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  in  this  case  more 
likely  to  be  torn  than  in  the  former.  The  extensors  of  the 
thumb  are  the  muscles  which  offer  resistance  to  reduction 
of  this  dislocation. 

JlBTIcxjlation  between  the  metacabpus  and  the  pha- 
langes. 

These  arthrodial  joints  are  furnished  with  capsular  lig- 
aments and  synovial  membranes ;  the  sockets  do  not  re- 
ceive the  entire  head  of  each  bone,  the  latter  being  much 
.  larger,  particularly  on  their  posterior  aspect ;  the  capsules 
are  weak  and  lax  behind,  strong  on  the  sides  like  distinct 
lateral  ligaments,  and  very  close  and  compact  in  front, 
often  with  somewhat  of  a  cartilaginous  structure ;  in  the 
thumb  this  ligament  lodges  the  sesamoid  tubercles,  in  this 
finger  also  this  articulation  differs  from  that  in  the  other 
fingers,  in  possessing  but  little  motion  in  any  direction  ex- 
cept that  or  flexion  and  extension,  whereas  the  others  pos- 
sess also  the  power  of  adduction,  abduction,  and  rotation ; 
these  articulations  are  much  strengthened  by  the  tendons 
of  the  flexors,  extensors,  lumbricales,  and  inter-ossei  mus- 
cles. 

The  ginglymoid  articulations  of  the  phalanges  are  se- 
cured by  synovial  membranes,  and  by  very  strone  lateral 
and  anterior  ligaments,  posteriorly  the  synovicu  mem- 
branes are  only  partially  covered  by  the  extensor  tendons ; 
but  anteriorly  they  are  perfectly  protected  by  the  flexor 
tendons  and  their  sheaths. 

Tne  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  is  the  only  joint  of  this 
series  very  liable  to  dislocation,  it  is  frequently  dislocated 
backwards,  from  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  The 
lateral  ligaments  remain  uninjured  and  become  very  tense. 
This  dislocation  is  interesting  from  the  great  difficulty  of 
reducing  it  when  neglected  even  for  a  short  time.  The 
phalanges  of  the  other  fingers  may  be  dislocated  either 
backwards  or  forwards,  these  accidents  are  obvious,  and 
when  recent  easily  admit  of  reduction. 
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ILIO-FEMORAL  ARTICTTLATION,  OR  HIP  JOINT. 

Tflis  is  the  strongest  and  most  perfect  enarthrosis  in  the 
system,  it  includes  the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  acetabu- 
lum, both  of  which  are  encrusted  with  cartilage,  and  is  se- 
cured by  a  capsular  and  an  accessory  ligament,  a  synovial 
membrane,  an  inter-articular,  cotyloid,  and  a  transverse 
ligament :  the  cartilage  on  the  head  of  the  femur  is  de- 
ficient a  little  below  its  centre,  as  also  that  of  the  acetabu- 
lum in  a  space  extending  from  the  notch  to  its  centre,  the 
former  lodges  the  insertion  of  the  inter-articular  ligament, 
the  latter  a  mass  of  articular  fat. 

The  capsular  ligament  is  the  strongest  in  the  body,  it  has 
some  analogy  to  that  of  the  shoulder  joint,  but  is  not  so 
loose,  neither  are  the  surrounding  tendons  so  identified  with 
it ;  there  is  a  large  bursa  on  its  anterior  surface,  between 
it  and  the  tendon  of  the  psoas,  in  some  rare  cases  this  com- 
municates with  the  cavity  of  the  Joint;  another  bursa  is 
placed  more  externally ;  between  the  great  trochanter  and 
the  tendon  of  the  glutseus  maximus,  there  are  also  several 
large  bursse  connected  to  the  surrounding  tendons. 

The  capsular  ligament  arises  from  the  dorsum  of  the 
acetabulum,  encloses  the  cotyloid  ligament  as  it  ascends, 
but  does  not  adhere  to  it  except  at  the  notch,  it  is  also  con- 
nected to  the  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  to  the  obtu- 
rator ligament,  it  is  iriserted  into  the  base  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur ;  being  longer  behind  and  below  than  in  any  other 
situation,  it  is  weaker  behind  and  below  than  above  or  be- 
fore; at  the  lower  and  internal  part  it  is  so  thin  in  chil- 
dren, and  the  fibres  so  scattered,  that  the  synovial  mem- 
brane can  be  seen  through  it ;  the  fibres  of  this  ligament 
take  different  directions,  the  superficial  are  long  and  ver- 
tical. 

[Thif  ligament  incladea  the  neck  of  the  femur  to  luch  an  extent, 
that  a  fracture  of  the  neck  within  the  capsular  lirament  can  and 
doea  take  place,  usually  however  in  old  subjects.  The  ligament  in. 
eludes  the  neck  more  completely  anteriorly,  where  it  extends  as  far 
as  to  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line,  whereas  posteriorly  the  liga- 
ment is  lost  upon  the  periosteum  several  line^i  within  the  posterior  in- 
tertrochanteric line.] 

Accessory  or  ilia-femoral  ligament  is  a  strong  fibrous  band, 
incorporated  with  the  capsular,  arising  from  the  inferior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  it  descends  obliquely  inwards, 
becomes  broader,  and  is  inserted  near  the  lesser  trochanter, 
this  strengthens  the  capsule  anteriorly,  and  opposes  the 
head  of  the  femur  in  extension  of  the  thigh.  These  exter- 
nal ligaments  derive  additional  strength  from  the  surround- 
ing muscles,  viz.  anteriorly,  from  the  psoas,  iliacus,  and 
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rectus ;  ezternallj  or  superiorly  firoin  the  gluteus  miuimoab 
which  adheres  closely  to  the  capsule ;  po^riorly  from  the 
quadratus  femoris,  pyriformis,  gemelli  and  obturator  in- 
tern us,  and  internally  from  the  obturator  externus  and 
pectinsBUs. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  exposed  by  dividing  the  capsu- 
lar  ligament,  whose  internal  surface  it  lines  to  a  great 
extend  it  is  continued  from  the  head  of  the  femur  around 
the  neck  near  to  its  base,  but  not  so  far  as  the  fibrous  cap- 
sule ;  on  the  neck  it  is  loose  in  some  parts,  and  thrown  into 
little  folds  or  wrinkles  which  adhere  to  strong  fibrous 
bands,  thickened  portions  of  periosteum,  whi<£  extend 
from  the  head  along  the  neck  to  the  capsular  lifi;ament; 
from  the  neck  the  synovial  membrane  is  reflectea  to  the 
capsule,  along  which  it  is  conducted  to  the  outer  circum- 
ference of  the  acetabulum,  it  then  eovers  both  surfaces  of 
the  cotyloid  lieament,  lines  the  acetabulum,  adheres  to  the 
fatty  mass  at  ue  bottom  of  this  cavity,  and  is  then  reflect- 
ed along  the  inter-articular  ligament  to  the  head  of  the 
femur.  The  articular  fatty  mass  has  a  peculiar  reddish 
appearance,  it  fills  the  rough  surface  in  the  acetabulum, 
and  is  confined  in  its  place  by  a  number  of  decussating 
tendinous  bands,  it  receives  a  great  number  of  blood  ves- 
sels and  nerves  chiefly  from  the  obturator  ;  there  are  also 
red  fatty  masses  around  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  one  at 
the  insertion  of  the  inter-articular  ligament  in  the  head  of 
the  bone. 

The  cotyloid  ligament  may  be  next  noticed,  this  is  the 
fibro-cartuaginous  lip  which  deepens  the  acetabulum,  and 
at  the  same  time  narrows  its  orifice,  so  as  to  hold  or  retain 
the  head  of  the  femur  even  afler  the  capsular  ligament  and 
all  the  muscles  have  been  divided ;  it  is  composed  of  strong 
circular  fibres,  these  pass  in  deeper  in  those  particular 
situations  where  the  acetabulum  in  infancy  was  separable 
into  three  parts;  it  serves  to  deepen  the  cavity,  and  to 
prevent  the  neck  of  the  femur  striking  against  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  cavity. 

Transverse  ligament  consists  of  ligamentous  bands,  which 
pass  across  the  notch  in  the  border  of  the  acetabulum, 
some  pass  from  the  pubis  to  the  ischium,  others  decussate 
these  and  iiass  from  ischium  to  pubis;  it  completes  the 
margin  of  the  cavity  and  leaves  sufficient  space  above  it 
for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves. 

Inter-ariicmar  ligament,  or  ligamentum  teres,  is  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  m  length,  it  consists  of  fine  ligamentous 
fibres  covered  rather  loosely  by  synovial  membrane; 
tiiough  called  round,  it  is  rather  of  a  triangular  form,  the 
base  attached  to  the  notch  and  to  the  depression  in  the  ace- 
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tftbultmn,  tbe  apex  to  the  head  of  the  femur;  it  miisi  by 
two  flat  bands,  the  superior  of  which  is  the  smaUer*  from 
the  margins  of  the  cotyloid  n^tch,  these  soon  unite  being 
enveloped  by  the  synovial  membrane,  the  Ui^aiaent  then 
runs  upwards,  backwards  and  outwards,  contractiuff  in  sizei 
between  the  articular  fatty  mass  and  the  head  of  the  bone^ 
into  the  depression  on  which  it  is  inserted. 

[This  liffament  is  frequenUy  described  incorrectly.  By  one  ex- 
tremity it  IS  attached  to  the  depression  on  the  head  of  the  femur,  to- 
wards the  other  it  divides  into  two  roots ;  of  which  one  may  be  traced 
around  the  lower  edge  of  the  cotyloid  notch,  until  it  is  finally  lost 
upon  the  face  of  the  ischium,  between  its  tuberosity  and  the  ecge  uf 
the  acetabulum ;  the  other  root  may  be  iraced  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
notch,  where  it  is  lost  near  the  edee  of  the  acetabulum  ;  hence  this 
ligament  is  not  necessarily  torn  off  in  the  dislocation  of  the  femur, 
into  tlie  obturator  foramen,  for  in  this  displacement  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  ligament  are  approximated.] 

This  ligament  is  very  rarely  wanting,  it  serves  to  conduct 
blood-vessels  from  the  acetabulum  to  the  head  and  neek  of 
the  femur,  which  from  its  position  in  respect  to  the  shaft  of 
the  bone,  may  require  a  nutritious  supplv  from  this  source ; 
some  consider  it  may  also  limit  too  much  abduction  of  the 
thigh.  This  joint  enioys  free  motion  in  every  direction* 
flexion,  extension,  abduction,  adduction,  rotation  and  cir- 
cumduction ;  the  depth  of  the  acetabulum,  the  strength  of 
its  capsular  ligament,  together  with  the  surrounding  mus- 
cles, all  seem  well  adapted  to  prevent  luxation,  such  acci- 
dents, however,  not  unfrequently  occur. 

This  joint  is  not  so  liable  to  dislocation  as  that  of  the 
shoulder  for  several  reasons ;  in  the  first  place,  its  motions 
are  much  more  limited  both  in  number  and  extent ;  second, 
the  glenoid  cavity  affords  little  mechanical  security,  while 
the  cotyloid  on  the  contrary  permits  the  head  of  the  femur 
to  sink  into  it ;  third,  the  oblique  direction  also  of  the  head 
of  the  thieh  bone  presents  an  additional  obstacle ;  fourth, 
the  capsular  ligament  of  this  joint  is  much  stronger  and 
shorter  than  that  of  the  shoulder,  and  it  is  further  protect- 
ed by  very  strong  accessory  fibres  on  the  outer  and  upper 
part,  which  descend  from  the  inferior  anterior  spine  or  the 
ilium,  and  by  some  on  the  inner  side  from  the  superior  part 
of  the  foramen  ovale. 

The  joint  of  the  hip  may  be  dislocated  in  four  ways, 
backwards  and  upwards  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  back- 
wards on  the  ischiatic  notch,  forwards  and  upwards  on  the 
pubes,  and  forwards  and  downwards  on  the  roramen  obtu 
ratorium. 

[One  case  has  occurred  of  a  dislocation  of  the  femur  into  the  peri- 
aeum;  this  was  probably  a  secondary  displacement,  supervening  opoo 
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m  primmrj  dislocation  into  the  obtarator  foramen.  This  ease  has 
never  been  published,  but  the  minuU«  of  it,  are  in  the  poosession  of 
Dr.  Parker,  rrof.  of  Surgery  in  the  college.] 

The  situation  of  the  trochanter  major  is  a  point  of  great 
importance  in  discriminating  accidents  about  the  hip  joint, 
and  its  relation  to  some  other  prominent  points  should  be 
well  kept  in  mind ;  in  the  ei*ect  position  of  the  body,  the 
superior  part  of  the  trochanter  major  is  nearly  on  the  same 
level  with  the  body  of  the  pubes,  the  distance  between  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  trochanter  ma- 
jor is  less  than  from  this  projection  to  the  as  pubis,  or  from 
the  OS  pubis  to  the  anterior  superior  spine,  lines  connect- 
ing these  three  points  will  form  nearly  a  right  angled  tri- 
angle, of  which  the  longest  side  is  the  line  connecting  the 
superior  spine  to  the  pubis,  and  the  shortest,  that  which 
joms  the  spine  to  the  trochanter.  In  dislocation  upwards 
or  backwards  the  trochanter  is  brought  nearer  the  superior 
anterior  spine  of  the  ilium,  but  is  much  less  prominent 
than  natural :  in  the  luxation  backward  it  is  removed  from 
the  body  of  the  pubis,  and  is  also  less  prominent  than  na- 
tural :  in  the  dislocation  into  the  obturator  foramen,  the 
distance  between  the  trochanter  major  and  the  body  of  the 
pubis  is  lessened,  while  that  between  this  process  and  the 
anterior  superior  spine  is  greater  than  usual. 

In  dislocation  upward?  and  backwards,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  frequent,  the  head  of  the  bone  rests  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  ilium,  the  upper  part  of  the  capsular  ligament  is 
ruptured,  and  the  accessory  and  round  ligaments  are  torn : 
the  limb  is  shortened  about  two  inches,  and  is  inverted  and 
almost  fixed.  In  rotation  inwards  the  head  of  the  femur  is 
pressed  against  the  back  part  of  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  if  the  rotation  be  carried  far,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  bone  is  outside  the  cotyloid  cavity :  hence  the  species 
of  dislocation  now  described  is  most  likely  to  occur  when 
rotation  inwards  is  accompanied  by  external  violence,  that 
is  by  the  individual  falling  or  receiving  a  blow  when  the 
.knee  and  foot  are  turned  inwards.  When  this  dislocation 
has  occurred  the  three  glutsei  muscles  are  those  principally 
concerned  in  keeping  the  head  of  the  bone  fixed  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  ilium;  but  when  the  limb  has  been  extend- 
ed and  the  head  of  the  bone  is  sutiicicntly  raised  to  pass 
over  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  the  psoas  and  iliacus  with 
the  obturator  externus  and  pectinalis,  will  assist  to  bring 
it  into  the  proper  situation.  Although  in  common  cases  of 
dislocation  we  may  presume,  from  the  rapid  recovery  of 
the  patient,  that  no  other  injury  is  done  to  the  joint  than 
what  has  been  already  described,  yet  the  dissection  of  a  case 
of  luzation  upwards  and  backwards  has  been  publishedf 
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m  which  the  geinel1]«  pyrifonnis,  obturators,  and  quadratas 
femoris,  were  completely  tor*?  across,  with  laceration  of 
some  fibres  of  the  pectinalis 

In  the  dislocation  backwards,  and  which  is  also  a  little 
upwards,  or  that  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  the  head  of  the 
bone  rests  on  the  pyriformis  muscle  and  between  it  and  the 
sciatic  ligaments,  the  limb  is  a  little  shortened,  it  is  also 
inverted,  but  much  less  so  than  in  the  dislocation  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  ilium.  This  dislocation  also  is  most  likely 
to  happen  when  the  thigh  is  rotated  inwards  and  bent  to 
wards  the  abdomen. 

When  the  femur  is  dislocated  forwards  on  the  obturator 
foramen,  the  capsular  ligament  and  the  internal  accessory 
fibres  are  lacerated.  The  ligamentum  teres  is,  according 
to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  always  ruptured :  the  limb  is  lengthenea 
about  two  inches,  the  knee  advanced  and  abducted  with 
slight  eversion,  the  great  trochanter  is  much  less  prominent 
than  usual. 

In  dislocation  upwards  and  forwards  the  head  of  the  bone 
rests  on  the  ramus  of  the  pubis  under  PoupartVligament, 
where  it  may  be  plainly  felt;  the  limb  is  shortened,  slightly 
flexed,  and  everted. 

A  calculation  has  been  made,  that  out  of  twenty  disloca- 
tions of  the  hip  joint,  twelve  will  take  place  on  the  dorsum 
ilii,  dye  on  the  ischiatic  notch,  two  on  the  foramen  ovale, 
and  one  on  the  pubis. 

FEMOBO-TIBIAL  ARTICULATION,   OR  THE  KNEE-JOINT. 

The  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and 
the  patella,  enter  into  this  arthroidal  ginglymoid  articula- 
tion, the  fibula  is  only  remotely  connected  with  it  The 
ligaments  which  secure  it  may  be  classed  into  those  exter- 
nal and  those  internal  to  the  synovial  membrane,  although 
strictly  they  are  all  internal  to  it ;  the  external  ligaments 
are,  the  ligamentum  patellae,  ligamentum  posticum,  and  the 
internal  and  external  lateral  lieraments.  Several  burscc  are 
in  its  vicinity,  three  are  placed  on  its  anterior  aspect,  these 
may  be  named  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior;  the 
first  and  last  are  deep  seated,  the  second  is  cutaneous,  being 
placed  on  the  patella,  and  partially  covered  by  an  imper- 
fect fascia,  its  cavity  is  frequently  mtersected  by  tendinous 
bands.  The  superior  bursa  is  placed  on  the  forepart  of  the 
femur,  behind  the  extensor  tendons  and  surrounaed  by  fat, 
it  is  very  thin  and  almost  always  communicates  with  the 
cavity  of  the  joint,  it  often  appears  as  the  prolonged  synovial 
membrane  of  ^e  joint  itself.  The  inferior  bursa  is  small 
and  delicate,  is  situated  between  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia 
and  the  ligament  of  the  patella,  there  are  various  other 
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small  buns  connected  to  the  adjacent  tendons.    Although 
there  is  no  regular  capsular  ligament  to  this  joint*  yet  its 

glace  is  in  a  great  degree  supj^ied  by  the  &scia  lata  and 
y  the  apooeu roses  from  the  lateral  muscles*  tendons  and 
ligaments,  which  give  it  a  very  perfect  covering.  The 
bony  surfaces  which  compose  this  joint  have  been  already 
described,  these  are  covered  in  the  usual  way  with  a  com- 
pact cartilage ;  on  the  femur  this  extends  much  higher  on 
the  condyles  in  front  and  behind,  and  does  not  at  ail  cover 
their  sides ;  on  the  tibia  it  is  thicker  in  the  centre  than  at 
the  circumference,  contrary  to  the  general  condition  in  ar- 
throdial  surfaces ;  this  apparent  anomaly,  however,  is  re- 
moved by  attending  to  the  position  of  the  semi-lunar  car- 
tilages, which  deepen  the  border  of  these  cavities  so  con- 
siderably. 

The  Itgamenium  patdUi  consists  of  strong,  parallel*  glis- 
tening, tendinous  fibres,  which  descend  obliquely  outwards 
and  ^ckwards  from  the  inferior  angle  of  the  patella*  and 
are  ingerted  into  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  a  little  below  the 
small  bursa  which  lies  behind  this  li^ment ;  it  is  partlv 
a  continuation  of  the  extensor  tendon  in  which  the  patel- 
la was  developed  at  first  in  the  form  of  cartilage,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  sesamoid  bones  are  ;  this  ligament  is 
about  two  inches  long,  and  narrower  in  the  centre  than  at 
either  end,  it  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  fascia  lata,  and  it 
lies  upon  a  quantity  of  soft  adeps  and  upon  the  smsdl  infe- 
rior bursa. 

The  posterior  ligamefU  [or  lieament  of  Winslow],  has  been 
noticed  in  the  dissection  of  the  semi-membranosus  muscle 
from  the  tendon  of  which  this  quadrilateral  ligament  arises; 
it  then  ascends  obliquely  from  behind  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  tibia  to  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  it  separates 
the  gastrocnemii  and  plantaris  from  the  synovial  membrane 
to  which  it  adheres,  it  is  made  very  tense  and  resisting  in 
extension  of  the  leg,  in  flexion  it  is  relaxed  and  drawn  a 
little  backwards,  and  in  this  state  the  synovial  membrane 
.is  drawn  out  of  the  angle  of  the  joint  in  consequence  of  its 
attachment  to  this  aponeurosis.    (Sec  page  262.) 

The  internal  lateral  lieament  is  flat  and  broader  in  the 
centre  than  at  either  en^  it  arises  from  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  femur,  descends  obliquely  forwards,  and  Ls  inserted 
into  the  internal  condyle  of  the  tibia,  and  into  the  semi- 
lunar cartilage;  this  ligament  is  closely  applied  to  the 
synovial  membrane  and  to  the  semilunar  cartilage,  the 
tendon  of  the  semi-membranosus  and  some  articular  ves- 
sels separate  it  near  its  insertion  from  the  tibia,  it  is  covered 
by  the  aponeurotic  expansion  of  the  gracilis,  sartorius,  and 
■emi-tendinosus. 


'  The  eaOamai  laieral  ligament  or  UgamenU  arise  from  the 
external  condyle,  above  the  fossa  for  the  poplitseal  tendon« 
are  thick,  round  and  short,  descend  backwards,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  head  of  the  fibula ;  a  portion  of  the  biceps 
tendon  sonoetimes  separates  these  ligaments ;  in  many  cases 
they  form  but  a  sinele  cord ;  when  there  are  tw<^  the  long 
one  is  superficial ;  the  external  lateral  ligament  has  little 
or  no  connexion  to  the  synovial  membrane,  being  separated 
from  it  by  the  poplitseus  tendon,  the  articular  vessels,  and 
a  portion  of  the  biceps  tendon ;  a  portion  of  the  short  or 
deep  ligament  is  commonly  found  connected  to  the  semi- 
lunar cartilage. 

The  external  and  internal  lateral  ligaments  are  situated 
a  little  behind  the  centre  of  the  articulation,  hence  they 
become  relaxed  in  flexion  and  tense  in  extension  of  the 
limb,  they  serve  to  connect  the  several  bones  together,  to 
confine  me  semi-lunar  cartilages  in  their  places,  and  to 
prevent  any  lateral  displacement,  they  also  resist  rotation 
of  the  femur  on  the  tibia  inwards,  but  admit  of  rotation 
outwards,  whereas  they  admit  of  the  tibia  or  the  leg  rota- 
ting  inwards  but  not  outwards;  the  ligamentum  patelise, 
the  internal  and  external  lateral  ligaments  favour  rotation 
of  the  tibia  inwards  and  oppose  it  outwards.  To  see  the 
internal  ligaments,  separate  the  extensor  tendons  from  the 
patella,  and  open  the  synovial  membrane  above  and  behind 
the  latter. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  is  the  largest  mem- 
brane of  this  class  in  the  body;  from  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  extensor  tendon  it  passes  back  to  the  forepart  of  the 
femur  a  little  above  the  condyles,  it  rises  higher  above  the 
outer  than  the  inner  of  these  processes ;  wnere  the  bursa 
and  synovial  membrane  communicate  freely  they  appear 
but  one  membrane  rising  on  the  femur  to  a  height  of  two 
or  three  inches  above  the  condyle ;  it  is  continued  over  the 
condyles,  and  covers  their  sides  although  they  are  deficient 
of  cartilaginous  incrustation,  it  ascends  higher  on  the  inter- 
nal side  of  the  inner  condyle  than  of  the  outer,  posteriorly 
it  is  also  continued  above  the  inner  to  a  greater  height  than 
above  the  outer ;  from  the  back  part  of  the  femur  it  is  re- 
flected on  the  head  of  the  gastrocnemii  on  each  side,  and 
on  the  posterior  ligament  in  the  centre ;  from  the  depres- 
sion between  the  condyles,  but  rather  from  the  external,  a 
fold  of  this  membrane  descends  obliquely  forwards  and  in- 
wards to  the  mass  of  articular  fat  at  tht;  lower  and  anterior 
part  of  the  joint,  this  is  termed  the  ligamentum  mucosum  ; 
It  is  also  continued  fVom  the  femur  along  the  crucial  liga- 
ments to  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  from  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  joint  this  membrane  is  continued  to  the  upper  surface 
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of  the  semi-lunar  cartilages,  on  which  it  spreads,  it  then 
turns  round  their  sharp,  thin  edge  to  their  lower  surface, 
and  thence  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia,  where  it  meets 
the  reflections  which  have  descended  along  the  crucial 
ligaments ;  from  the  tibia  it  is  continued  anteriorly  to  the 
mass  of  soA  adeps,  which  it  covers,  and  where  it  joins  the 
ligamentum  mucosum,  it  then  passes  to  the  posterior  and 
upper  par.t  of  the  ligamentum  patellae,  and  lastly  it  covers 
.  the  back  part  of  the  patella  at  the  upper  border  of  which 
we  commenced  its  description :  as  the  poplitseal  tendon  is 
continued  from  the  outer  condyle,  a  process  of  this  mem- 
brane  is  reflected  round  three-fourths  of  it,  as  far  as  ^e 
head  of  the  fibula,  where  this  process  touches  the  ^novial 
membrane  of  the  tibio-peronaeal  articulation,  and  in  some 
instances  the  synovial  membranes  of  these  two  articula- 
tions, though  very  generally  distinct,  communicate. 

The  internal  ligaments  in  this  joint  are,  the  alar,  mucous, 
transverse,  crucim,  and  the  semi-lunar  cartilages. 

The  alar  ligaments  are  onlv  folds  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane,  in  some  measure  produced  b^  the  displacement  of 
the  patella,  they  are  one  on  either  side  of  this  bone,  they 
diverge  above  and  uniting  below  are  lost  in  the  fatty  mass; 
the  internal  is  the  most  distinct. 

The  ligamentum  mucosum  is  also  a  small  fold  of  the  same 
membrane,  passing  from  the  fatty  substance  behind  the 
ligamentum  patellae,  backwards,  upwards  and  a  little  out- 
wards to  the  hollow  between  the  condyles ;  it  serves  to  re- 
gulate  the  position  of  the  fat,  to  keep  it  opposite  the  notch 
of  the  femur,  and  thus  preserve  a  more  even  surface. 

The  transverse  ligament  extends  between  and  is  attached 
to  the  anterior  convex  portions  of  the  two  semilunar  car- 
tilages, and  above  the  fatty  substance  before  alluded,  to ; 
it  serves  to  retain  the  adipose  mass  in  its  situation,  and  to 
prevent  its  receding  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  it  also  in 
some  measure  secures  the  semilunar  cartilages  in  their  pro- 
per situation. 

The  crucial  ligaments  are  the  most  important  of  the 
inter-articular  ligaments,  they  are  two  strong,  shining, 
twisted,  fibrous  cords,  which  pass  from  the  notch  in  the 
femur  to  the  median  line  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  they  are 
very  close  to  each  other  about  the  centre  of  the  joint,  but 
thence  they  separate,  crossing  each  other  as  they  pass  to 
their  respective  attachments:  when  viewed  anteriorly  or 
posteriorly  this  decussation  resembles  the  letter  X,  they 
cross  also  in  the  lateral  view ;  to  see  the  ligaments  distinct- 
ly the  patella  must  be  thrown  completely  down,  the  liga- 
mentum mucosum  divided,  also  the  lateral  and  postenor 
ligaments,  and  the  synovial  membrane  dissected  from  these 
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fibrous  cords,  for  although  they  appear  within  the  cavity 
of  the  joint,  they  are  really  without  and  behind  it,  and  in 
the  latter  aspect,  the  membrane  can  easily  be  detached 
from  them  at  its  reflection  without  its  cavity  being  opened. 

The  anterior,  or  harizontaU  or  external  crucial  ligament  ari- 
$es  from  the  inner  and  posterior  part  of  the  external  con- 
dyle, descends  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  and  is  in- 
serted near  the  forepart  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  where  it 
also  joins  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  internal  semilunar  car- 
tilage ;  this  ligament  is  best  seen  when  the  joint  is  flexed. 

The  posterior,  or  internal  or  perpendicular  crucial  ligament 
arises  from  the  outer  and  forepart  of  the  internal  condyle, 
descends  nearly  vertical,  and  is  inserted  partly  into  the  ex- 
ternal semilunar  cartilage,  and  partly  into  the  depression 
on  the  back  of  the  tibia  behind  its  median  spine  :  tnis  liga- 
ment is  larger  than  the  anterior,  its  origin  is  seen  anterior- 
ly behind  the  ligamcntum  mucosum,  its  insertion  is  broad, 
and  is  best  seen  posteriorly,  when  the  joint  is  extended 
and  the  ligament  of  Winslow  and  a  quantity  of  fut  removed. 

The  crucial  ligaments  serve  to  attach  the  femur  to  the 
tibia,  they  steady  the  one  bone  upon  the  other,  and 
strengthen  the  back  part  of  the  joint  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  patella  does  in  front,  they  also  tend  to  prevent  any 
lateral  displacement ;  they  are  both  made  tense,  and  of 
course  prevent  too  much  rotation  of  the  tibia  inwards,  and 
they  are  relaxed  and  separate,  somewhat  in  rotation  out- 
wards ;  in  extension  also  they  are  both  very  tense,  espe- 
cially the  posterior,  in  flexion  the  anterior  is  so,  but  in  a 
less  degree ;  in  fine  they  resist  too  great  rotation  inwards, 
also  excessive  extension  or  flexion,  but  they  admit  of  rota- 
tion outwards ;  the  posterior  ligament  also,  by  its  attach- 
ment to  the  external  semilunar  cartilage,  serves  to  retain 
or  restore  this  cartilage  to  its  place,  as  in  rotation  of  the 
leg  outwards  the  cartilage  is  allowed  to  yield  or  move 
backwards.  If  the  crucial  ligaments  be  divided  the  femur 
may  be  detached,  and  the  twisted  structure  of  the  former 
can  be  seen.  The  semilunar  cartilages  and  their  ligaments 
may  be  next  examined. 

The  semilunar  cartilages  are  placed  upon  the  articular  sur- 
faces of  the  tibia ;  the  convex  margin  of  each  is  thick  and 
connected  by  its  edges  to  the  synovial  membrane,  and  be- 
tween these  to  the  external  ligaments  and  fascia,  this  latter 
aponeurotic  attachment  has  been  called  the  coronary  liga- 
ment of  each  cartilage ;  the  internal  concave  margin  has 
a  sharp  edge,  which  is  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint : 
oach  cartilage  presents  above  an  excavated  surface  adapted 
to  the  condyles,  and  below  a  flat  surface  adapted  to  the 
head  of  the  tibia.    The  anterior  and  posterior  extremities 
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of  each  are  fibrous  and  fixed  to  the  head  of  the  tibia,  be- 
fore and  behind  its  middle  protuberance*  these  insertions 
are  termed  the  oblique  ligaments.  The  two  cartilages  are 
united  in  front  by  the  transverse  ligament;  the  external 
cartilage  is  more  circular,  and  more  moveable  than  the  in- 
ternal, which  is  a  segment  of  an  oval  figure ;  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  internal  is  connected  to  the  anterior  cru- 
cial ligament,  while  the  posterior  crucial  is  attached  to  the 
external  cartilage.  The  median  line  of  the  tibia  presents 
the  inscjlion  of  these  several  parts  in  the  following  order 
from  before  backwards ;  first,  is  the  anterior  comu  of  the 
internal  semilunar  cartilage ;  second,  the  insertion  of  the 
anterior  crucial  ligament ;  thirdly,  the  anterior  comu  of  the 
external  cartilage,  the  insertion  of  the  anterior  crucial  li- 

Sament  is  intimatel^r  connected  to  the  anterior  comua  of 
oth  cartilages,  particularly  of  the  internal ;  fourthly,  the 
posterior  cornu  of  the  external  cartilage,  only  separated 
from  its  anterior  by  a  portion  of  the  insertion  of  tne  ante- 
rior crucial  ligament ;  fifthly,  the  posterior  cornu  of  the 
internal  cartilage ;  and  sixthly,  the  insertion  of  the  poste- 
rior crucial  ligament  The  semilunar  cartilages  serve  to 
deepen  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia,  and  thus  to  re- 
tain the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  mobility  of  the  external 
one  also  favours  rotation  of  the  leg  and  thigh  outwards,  in 
the  latter  motion  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  glides  a 
little  backwards,  the  condyle  of  the  tibia  being  bevelled 
ofi^  posteriorly,  the  external  cartilage  is  enabled  to  ac- 
company the  femur,  and  thas  to  secure  and  facilitate  its 
motion. 

Dislocation  of  the  patella  may  take  place  either  up- 
wards, inwards,  or  outwards,  the  latter  is  the  more  frequent 
form ;  a  dislocation  upwards  could  not  occur  without  rup- 
ture of  the  inferior  ligament  of  the  patella,  which  is  so 
strone  that  frequently  in  violent  action  of  the  extensor 
muscles,  the  patella  itself  snaps  across  before  this  ligament 
gives  way.  When  the  knee  is  much  bent  dislocation  in 
either  direction  cannot  take  place.  The  extent  of  the  ar- 
ticulating surfaces  of  the  femur,  and  the  force  with  which 
the  patella  is  pressed  in  between  the  condyles,  prevents 
such  an  accident  The  position  most  favourable  to  this 
luxation  is  where  the  knee  is  slightly  bent  and  inclined  in- 
wards. When  complete  luxation  or  the  patella  outwards 
has  taken  place,  the  patella  rests  over  the  external  condyle 
of  the  femur,  in  which  place  it  is  fixed  by  the  rectus,  cni- 
rcus,  and  vasti  muscles;  hence  the  necessity  for  bending 
the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  in  order  to  relax  these  muscles  as 
much  as  possible.  The  extent  of  the  synovial  membrane 
permits  this  displacement  to  occur  without  any  rupture. 
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Dislocation  of  the  patella  inwards  is  so  similar  in  its  na- 
ture to  the  outward  luxation  that  it  does  not  require  any 
notice. 

The  tibia  may  be  dislocated  from  the  femur  in  four  di* 
rections,  bacic wards,  forwards,  or  to  either  side,  the  two 
former,  particularly  that  backwards,  ma^  be  complete,  the 
latter  are  incomplete.  There  is  no  joint  m  the  body  so  well 
supported  by  ligaments  as  that  of  the  knee ;  on  the  sides 
we  have  the  lateral  ligaments ;  in  front  the  ligament  of  the 
patella  and  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the  extensor  jnuscles; 
behind  the  posterior  ligament  of  Winslow  ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly  the  strong  crucial  ligaments.  Additional  liga- 
mentous bands  are  also  occasionally  seen.  When  the  tibia 
is  completely  dislocated  backwards  into  the  ham,  the  liga- 
mentous attachments  of  the  patella  either  aboVe  or  below 
must  give  way,  and  the  leg  is  shortened.  The  crucial  and 
posterior  ligaments  are  also  torn.  The  flexor  muscles  of 
the  lee,  which  are  attached  to  the  tibia,  will  contribute  to 
keep  the  bone  in  the  luxated  position.  Complete  forward 
dislocations  of  the  tibia  have  occurred,  but  they  are  very 
rare  ;  in  such  case  all  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  must  give 
way,  and  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemii  and  popliteus  mus- 
cles would  also  probably  suffer. 

The  semilunar  cartilages  are  sometimes  displaced,  par- 
ticularly the  internal  one,  it  usually  arises  from  a  sudden 
.twist  of  the  knee  inwards,  and  in  persons  whose  knee  joints 
are  distended  from  frequent  injury  or  chronic  rheumatism; 
but  little  is  known  of  the  true  pathology  of  this  injury 

SUPERIOR  TIBIO-FIBULAR  ARTICI7LATI0N. 

Thi^  is  a  very  plane  arthrodia,  the  surface  of  the  tibia 
being  slightly  convex,  to  meet  the  head  of  the  fibula.  The 
tibio-fibular  articulations  can  scarcely  admit  of  any  com- 
parison with  the  radio-ulnar,  though  analogous  to  them  in 
position,  but  little  motion  occurring  in  the  former,  and  very 
free  motion  in  the  latter. '  This  articulation  is  secured  by  a 
distinct  svnovial  membrane,  which,  as  has  been  before 
mentioned,  sometimes  communicates  with  that  of  the  knee 
Joint ;  there  is  also  a  distinct  anterior  and  posterior  [tibio 
fibular]  ligament,  each  composed  of  strong  fibres  passing 
from  one  bone  to  the  other ;  the  external  lateral  ligament 
and  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  still  further  secure  this  joint ; 
in  which  the  fibula  enjoys  a  very  obvious  motion  forwards, 
backwards,  and  a  little  upwards ;  this  latter,  though  to  a 
small  extent,  yet  permhs  the  outer  ankle,  and,  of  course, 
the  whole  foot  to  move  more  freely  outwards. 

Luxation  of  the  upper  head  of  the  fibula  is  usually  the 
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consequence  of  disease  ;  for  the  application  of  a  force  sul^ 
ficient  to  dislocate  the  bone  is  much  more  likely  to  .break 
it.  The  action  of  the  biceps  flexor,  the  only  muscle  in- 
serted into  the  fibula,  could  not  alone  produce  this  accident. 
When  the  head  of  the  fibula  is  thrown  back,  the  anterior 
ligament  and  the  accessory  fibres  from  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps,  with  the  synovial  capsule,  are  ruptured.  Boyer 
mentions  a  case  in  which  the  whole  fibula  was  driven  di- 
rectly upwards  in  consequence  of  a  dislocation  outwards 
of  the  ankle. 

The  shaAs  of  these  two  bones  are  connected  by  the  inter* 
osseous^  membrane,  which  consists  of  aponeurotic  fibres 
descending  obliquely  frum  the  tibia  to  the  fibula ;  they  are 
deficient  above  and  below,  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  ex- 
tensors of  the  foot  cover  it  in  front,  and  the  fiexofs  behind. 

INFERIOR  TIBIO-FIBULAR  ARTICUJJLTION; 

The  inferior  extremity  of  the  fibula  is  received  into  a  de- 
pression in  the  tibia,  and  connected  to  it  by  a  strong  ante- 
rior and  posterior  ligament,  which  are  each  of  a  triangular 
form,  the  base  below  attached  to  the  fibula,  also  by  a  small 
portion  of  the  synovial  membrane  continued  from  that  of 
the  ankle  joint,  and  above  this  by  an  inter-osseous,  dense, 
fibrous  sul]KStance :  some  fibres  of  the  posterior  ligament 
extend  from  one  malleolus  to  the  other,  strengthen  the  ankle 
joint,  and  assist  in  forming  the  socket  for  the  astragalus, 
very  little  motion  occurs  in  this  joint,  beyond  a  little  yield- 
ing or  shuffling  of  one  surface  against  the  other. 

ARTICULATION  OF  THE  ANKLE. 

This  is  the  most  perfect  ginglymoid  joint  in  the  body,  ex- 
cepting that  between  the  ulna  and  humerus,  a  deep  mortise- 
like cavity  is  formed  by  the  lower  surface  of  the  tibia  and 
by  the  two  malleoli,  the  latter  deepened  the  cavity  consid- 
erably at  each  side,  the  tibio-fibular  ligaments  also,  par- 
ticularly the  posterior,  complete  the  margins  before  and 
behind ;  the  tibia  is  the  principal  bone  in  this  cavity,  the 
fibula  forms  little  more  than  its  outer  wall,  this,  however, 
though  narrow,  passes  down  very  low  and  afibrds  it  con- 
siderable defence  in  this  aspect ;  the  internal  malleolus  is 
not  so  long  or  deep,  but  is  broader,  and  extends  more  for- 
wards than  the  outer  ankle,  hence  the  foot  inclines  out- 
wards more  freely  than  inwards :  this  joint  is  secured  by 
very  strong  lateral  ligaments,  and  also  by  a  synovial  mem- 
brane, and  an  anterior  ligament 

The  intental  lateral  or  deUaid  ligament  is  very  dense,  it 
•mies  from  the  internal  malleolusi  descends  in  a  radiated 
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manner,  and  is  inserted  into  the  astragalus,  os  naviculare, 
and  caicis ;  the  posterior  fibres  are  short  and  thick,  the  an- 
terior are  long  and  thin  :  in  flexion  the  posterior  fibres  are 
tense,  in  extension  the  anterior ;  tl^is  ligament  is  close  to 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint,  and  has  equally  closely 
connected  to  it  the  synovial  and  tendinous  sheaths  of  the 
tibialis  posticus,  and  of  the  flexor  tendons  which  wind 
around  it,  and  which  give  additional  strength  to  this  region 
of  the  joint 

The  external  lateral  liganierUo  are  three,  a  posterior,  middle, 
and  anterior;  they  nXi  arise  from  the  external  malleolus; 
the  posterior  is  very  strong  and  tense,  passes  obliquely 
backwards  and  inwards  to  the  ridge  on  the  back  of  the  as- 
tragalus, which  separates  the  ankle  joint  from  the  articula- 
tion of  the  astragalus  to  the  os  caicis;  its  superior  border 
is  continued  some  way  on  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
ankle  to  the  tibia  ;  it  not  only  secures  the  ankle  articula- 
tion, but  it  also  binds  the  fibula  inwards  towards  the  tibia, 
it  is  not  much  altered  by  the  motions  of  the  joint ;  the  mid- 
dle is  round,  descends  almost  vertically  but  a  little  back- 
wards, and  is  inserted  into  the  os  caicis  ;  it  is  supported  by 
the  peronaeal  tendons ;  the  anterior  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
and  outer  part  of  the  astragalus. 

The  anterior  ligament  of  the  ankle  is  often  indistinct ;  it 
arises  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tibia,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  astragalus. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  large  and  loose  before  and 
behind,  it  always  contains  some  fluid,  it  lines  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  tibia  and  of  the  two  malleoli,  and  ascends  a 
little  way  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  it  covers  the  supe- 
rior and  lateral  articular  surfaces  of  the  astragalus,  ana  is 
prolonged  a  little  way  on  the  upper  surface  of  its  neck,  it 
IS  looser  anteriorly  than  in  any  other  direction,  to  admit  of 
more  free  extension.  Almost  the  only  motions  in  this  joint 
are  flexion  and  extension,  the  latter  is  more  free  than  the 
•  former,  both  can  be  carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
particularly  extension,  an  excess  of  either  motion  is  resisted 
by  the  opposed  bony  edges  coming  into  contact,  and  by  the 
tension  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments;  when  the  joint  is 
flexed,  as  when  we  stand  in  the  erect  posture,  or  when  it  is 
even  more  flexed,  as  when  we  bend  the  body  forward  there 
is  scarcoiy  any  lateral  motion  whatever,  but  when  the 
ankle  joint  is  extended,  even  to  a  slight  degree,  as  in  tvalk- 
kig,  the  head  of  the  astragalus  being  less  locked  in  the 
socket,  a  slight  lateral  motion  can  occur  to  either  side,  but 
chiefly  to  the  outer,  m  consequence  ^f  the  outer  malleolus 
being  on  a  posterior  plane  to  the  internal :  in  this  outward 
lateral  motion,  the  fibula  recedes  a  little  aui  rises  verti- 
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cally ;  this  latt'^r  motion  is  of  great  use,  and  is  obvious 
if  the  superior  articular  head  of  the  bone  be  examined  at 
the  time. 

This  lateral  or  slight  rotatory  motion  at  the  ankle  joint* 
is  notlx)  be  confounded  with  the  general  abduction  and  ad 
duction  enioyed  by  the  different  articulations  in  the  tarsus, 

Earticularfy  at  that  between  the  astragalus  and  navicular 
ones :  these  motions,  though  different  from,  yet  materially 
add  to  that  which  has  been  just  alluded  to  in  the  ankle  join* 
itself. 

The  ankle  joint  is  the  frequent  seat  of  injury  ;  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  fibula  is  ver^  liable  to  fracture,  and  the 
tibia  to  luxation,  complete  or  incomplete  ;  when  any  such 
accidents  occur,  the  foot  suffers  proportional  deformity  and 
displacement.  Such  displacements  ought,  in  conformity  to 
the  language  applied  to  the  correspondmg  injuries  in  other 
joints,to  be  denominated  luxations  of  the  foot,  whereas  wri- 
ters usuallv  notice  the  upper  bone  or  bones  engaged  in  the 
injury.  Thus  the  tibia  is  described  as  liable  to  partial  or 
perfect  dislocation  inwards,  outwards,  forwards,  and  back- 
wards ;  it  might  be  more  correct  to  describe  each  of  these 
-injuries  as  perfect  or  imperfect  dislocations  of  the  foot  out- 
wards, inwards,  backwards,  and  forwards.  When  the  tibia 
is  luxated  internally^  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  acci- 
dent in  this  region,  and  which  is  almost  always  accompa- 
nied with  and  indeed  in  a  great  measure  the  consequence 
of  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  the  interna, 
malleolus  projects  on  the  inner  side  of  the  astragalus  and 
OS  calcis,  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  and  malleolus  look  up- 
wards, and  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  directed  somewhat  out. 
wards,  so  that  the  leg  has  no  longer  its  proper  bearing  on 
the  foot,  the  axis  of  the  former  inclining  inwards,  whilst 
the  foot  is  twisted  outwards;  the  synovial  membrane  is 
ruptured,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  laceration  of  the  del- 
toid and  anterior  ligaments  of  the  tibia,  and  of  the  poste- 
rior transverse  band  from  the  tibia  to  the  fibula.  Afler  the 
accident  has  taken  place,  the  contraction  of  the  gastrocne- 
mii,  solaei,  and  especially  of  the  peronei  muscles,  which 
lotate  the  foot  outwards,  and  /fraw  it  upwards,  sometimes 
rffcr  much  resistance  to  reduction;  this,  however,  is  usu- 
ally overcome  by  placing  these  muscles  in  a  relaxed  po- 
sition. 

If  the  tibia  be  dislocated  outwards,  the  astragalus  is  forced 
outwards  below  the  external  malleolus,  which  latter  pro- 
jects considerably,  the  foot  is  turned  inwards,  the  sole  look- 
mg  upwards  and  the  internal  malleolus  is  sunk  in  a  deep 
hollow:  in  this  accident  the  malleolus  internus  must  be 
broken  off  obliquely,  the  deltoid  ligament  is  not  ruptured* 
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It 

the  fibula  is  usually  broken,  but  if  not«  the  external  la- 
teral, anterior,  and  posterior  ligaments  of  this  bone  are 
lacerated. 

In  the  dislocation  forwards^  the  fibula  and  malleolus  in- 
ter nus  are  broken,  the  tibia  rests  on  the  anterior  part  of ' 
the  astragalus  and  on  the  os  naviculare  ;  the  posterior  part 
of  the  deltoid  ligament,  and  the  transverse  band  from  the 
tibia  to  the  fibula  are  ruptured  ;  dislocation  forwards  is  an 
accident  of  rare  occurrence,  it  cannot  happen  when  the 
foot  is  flexed  on  the  tibia,  for  then  the  tibia  sinks  down  on 
the  back  part  of  the  astragalus,  and  nothing  but  consider- 
able force  could  raise  it  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  bone, 
which,  in  this  position,  extends  like  a  bridge  before  it ;  it 
can  only  occur  when  the  ankle  is  forcibly  and  suddenly 
extended,  in  this  luxation  the  foot  is  lengthened  behind, 
and  shortened  in  front,  and  presents  a  considerable  projec- 
tion in  the  latter  situation,  caused  by  the  tibia  and  the  se- 
veral tendons  it  supports. 

Luxation  backwards  is  even  still  more  rare.  Were  such 
an  accident  to  take  place,  all  the  tibial  ligaments  would  be 
broken,  and  the  fibula*  most  probably  fractured.  There  is 
no  accurate  account  of  a  well  authenticated  case  of  this 
accident  on  record,  indeed  it  is  difficult  even  to  conceive 
how  it  could  possibly  occur. 

ARTICUTATIONS   OF   THE  BONES   OF   THE   TABSUS. 

The  seven  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  connected  in  such  a 
close  and  firm  manner  as  to  admit  of  but  little  motion  be- 
tween  any  two,  except  at  the  articulation  between  the  as- 
tragalus and  the  scaphoid,  which  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  the  os  magnum  in  the  carpus. 

ABTICULATIONS   OF   THE  ASTBAGALUS. 

The  astragalus  rests  on  the  os  calcis  by  two  arthrodial 
surfaces,  the  posterior  is  concave,  external,  and  larger  than 
the  anterior  or  internal,  which  is  convex ;  a  deep  groove, 
leading  forwards  and  outwards,  separates  these  two  joints. 
These  two  bones  are  connected  by  a  strong  inter-osseous 
substance,  which  arises  from  the  groove  in  the  astragalus 
between  the  two  articular  surfaces,  and  is  inserted  into  that 
on  the  OS  calcis  ;  there  are  also  two  synovial  membranes, 
the  posterior  is  confined  to  these  two  bones,  but  the  ante- 
rior is  continuous  with  the  synovial  membrane,  between 
the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid ;  these  synovial  membranes 
are  strengthened  by  strong  accessory  bands  on  either  side ; 
the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  ankle  joint  also  serve  to  attach 
these  bones  more  closely. 
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The  anterior  end  or  the  head  of  the  astra^lus,  is  receir. 
ed  into  the  concave  surface  of  the  scaphoid  bone,  which, 
together  with  the  strong  fibro-cartilaginous  calc€uieo-scap. 
hold  ligament,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  os  calcis,  com- 
pletes the  socket  for  the  astragalus.  This  joint  approaches 
to  the  class  of  enarthrosis,  and  possesses  very  free  motion 
on  which  the  mobility  of  the  tarsus  and  toes  greatly  de- 
pends ;  it  is  furnished  with  a  synovial  membrane,  which  is 
covered  superiorly  by  strong  but  short  tendinous  fibres, 
and  below  by  the  calcaneo  scaphoid  ligameTit^  which  extends 
from  the  anterior  inferior  part  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  lower 
«  surface  of  the  scaphoid,  it  supports  the  head  of  the  astra 
galus,  and  is  itself  much  strengthened  by  the  tendon  of  the 
tibialis  posticus  which  winds  round  beneath  it;  this  tendon 
also,  or  this  ligament  usually  contains  a  sesamoid  tubercle 
or  a  sort  of  cartilaginous  patella  in  this  place ;  this  liga- 
ment supports  the  great  weight  of  the  body,  while  its  elas- 
ticity  lessens  the  effects  of  thoso  concussions  to  which  the 
body  is  subject  in  the  many  violent  exercises  in  which  it 
is  engaged :  the  synovial  membrane  of  this  joint  is  contin- 
uous with  that  on  the  anterior  and  inferior  surface  of  the 
astragalus. 

Simple  as  well  as  compound  dislocations  not  unfrequent- 
ly  occur  in  this  articulation,  the  head  of  the  astragalus 
being  usually  thrown  forwards  so  as  to  form  a  prominence 
on  the  instep :  the  reduction  is  in  general  attended  with  great 
difficulty,  and  in  some  cases  is  found  impracticable:  in 
some  instances  the  bone  has  been  completely  turned  round 
so  that  its  lower  concave  surface  has  held  a  firm  hold  oi 
the  end  of  the  tibia. 

[It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  reduce  a  dislocated  astragalus,  and 
it  has  been  extirpated  on  this  account  by  Dr.  A.lex.  H.  Stevens, 
where  the  dialocatioa  was  attended  with  an  external  wound.] 

ABTICULATIONS   OF   THE   SCAPHOID  BONE. 

The  scaphoid  bone  is  ?irticulated  to  all  the  tarsal  bones ; 
by  direct  apposition,  to  the  astragalus  behind,  to  the  three 
cuneiform  bones  before,  and  to  the  cuboid  externally,  and 
indirectly  to  the  os  calcis  by  the  strong  inferior  calcaneo- 
scaphoid  ligaincnt  just  described. 

ARTICULATIONS   OF   THE   CUBOID   BONE. 

The  cuboid  is  articulated  with  the  os  calcis  behind,  with 

the  fif\h  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones  before,  and  internally 

•with  the  scaphoid  and  external  cuneiform  bones ;  the  ar- 

throdial  surfaces  of  the  cuboid  and  os  calcis  are  connected 

h¥  very  distinct  ligaments  both  on  the  dorsum  axid  on 
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the  sole  of  the  foot  The  calcaneo-cuboid  and  astragalo- 
pcaphoid  articulations  are  on  a  transverse  level,  the  line 
of  which  is  occasionally  selected  for  amputation  in  diseases 
of  the  toes.  The  superior  or  dorsal  calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments 
are  broad  but  short,  are  close  to  the  synovial  membrane, 
and  are  covered  by  the  tendon  of  the  peronaeus  terlius. 

The  inferior  calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments  are  very  distinct; 
they  are  long  but  thick,  and  can  be  divided  into  lamiuse, 
they  are  of  a  bright  shining  appearance^  they  arise  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  pass  forwards,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  cuboid  bone,  into  the  sheath  for  the  long 
peronaeal  tendon,  and  into  the  base  of  the  third  and  fourth 
metatarsal  bones.  The  cuboid  is  connected  to  the  scaphoid 
and  to  the  external  cuneiform  bones  by  synovial  mem- 
branes, by  dorsal  and  plantar  ligaments,  and  by  short, 
strong,  inter-osseous  fibres ;  sometimes  there  is  no  synovial 
membrane  between  it  and  the  scaphoid  bone. 

ARTICULATIONS   OF   THE   CUNEIFORM   BONES. 

The  three  arthrodial  articulations  between  the  cuneiform 
bones  and  the  scaphoid  are  secured  by  a  synovial  mem- 
brane which  is  common  to  all,  and  by  strong  dorsal  and 
plantar  ligamentous  bands. 

Dislocations  of  any  of  the  other  articulations  of  the  tar- 
sus are  very  rare,  except  in  very  severe  accidents,  and 
where  complicated  injuries  are  inflicted  on  the  foot ;  cases 
however  are  on  record  of  simple  dislocation  of  the  cuboid 
bone  from  the  os  calcis;  also  of  the  internal  cuneiform 
bone  being  sfjparated  from  the  navicular  in  a  direction  up- 
wards and  inwards. 

TARSO-METATARSAL   ARTICULATIONS. 

The  three  internal  metatarsal  bones  are  joined  to  the 
three  cuneiform,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  to  the 
cuboid.  The  tarso- metatarsal  articular  range  presents  a 
slightly  waving  line,  as  the  second  metatarsal  bone  extends 
further  back  than  the  others.  But  little  motion  exists  in 
any  of  these  plain  arthrodial  articulations,  they  are  fur- 
nished with  synovial  membranes  and  transverse  dorsal  and 
plantar  bands.  The  first  metatarsal  and  the  internal  cunei- 
form possess  a  distinct  synovial  membrane,  the  second 
metatarsal  is  furnished  with  a  synovial  membrane,  which 
is  common  to  it  and  to  the  three  cuneiform  bones :  another 
connects  the  third  metatarsal  and  third  cuneiform  bones, 
and  the  adjacent  metatarsal  surfaces;  and  the  two  last 
metatarsal  bones  and  the  cuboid  are  also  furnished  with^ 
distinct  synovial  membrane  ;  on  the  whole  these  articula- 
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tioDS  resemble  those  of  the  metacarpal  bones  in  all  essen- 
tial circumstances. 

The  anterior  end  of  each  metatarsal  bone  is  connected 
to  the  first  phalanx  of  each  toe,  and  the  phalanges  of  all 
the  toes  are  articulated  to  each  other  by  synovial  membranes 
and  by  lateral  ligaments  as  are  those  of  the  fingers,  and 
therefore  they  do  not  require  any  elaborate  or  distinct  des. 
cription. 

The  phalanges  of  the  toes  are  but  rarely  dislocated  either 
from  each  other  or  from  the  metatarsal  bones ;  the  most 
frequent  accident  of  this  class,  is  a  dislocation  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe  from  the  metatarsal  bone. 


APPENDIX. 


DIBECTIONS  FOB  MAKING  DRIED  FBEPARATIOMS  OF  TBI 

ABTESIES   AND   VEINS. 

ri>*umiahed  to  tbe  Publishen  by  a  Medieal  GentlPinan.] 

Although  in  every  anAomical  school  competent  persons  are  re- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  injecting  arteries  and  veins ;  still  the  stu- 
dent may  wish  to  do  it  for  himself,  or  he  may  be  placed  in  such  situa. 
tions  that  he  cannot  command  any  kind  of  assistance  :  to  him,  mora 
particularly,  the  few  remarks  which  we  purpose  making  on  tha 
method  of  injecting  and  of  preserving  arterial  preparations,  may  be 
considered  applicable. 

Injections  are  of  two  kinds,  coarse  and  fine  ;  there  are  many  do- 
scriptions  of  coarse  injections ;  with  the  fine  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
as  it  is  used  by  anatomists  only  for  the  purpose  of  imitating  the  natu. 
ral  vascularity  which  membranes  and  other  structures  lose  after 
death.  Coarse  injections  may  be  employed  either  hot  or  cold,  for. 
merly  the  hot  injection  was  the  only  one  used,  but  now  the  cold  one 
is  very  frequently  employed.  As  much  of  the  succcm  of  the  injec 
tion  depends  on  the  state  of  the  subject,  groat  care  should  be  observ- 
ed  in  the  clioice ;  if  possible  a  young  and  thin  one  should  always  be 
employed,  as  the  arteries  in  old  subjects  are  so  often  ossified  and  in. 
elastic,  that  we  can  never  be  certain  that  they  will  not  burst  from 
the  force  employed,  and  extra vasate  the  injection  between  the  mua. 
cles  and  into  the  different  cavities  ;  another  objection  to  the  use  of 
old  subjects  is,  that  the  constant  oozing  of  oily  matter  from  prepara. 
tions  made  of  them  renders  them  filthy,  and  almost  useless,  particu. 
larly  in  warm  weather;  however,  some  old  subjects  may  be  filled 
with  the  cold  (or  paint)  injection,  if  care  be  taken  not  to  use  too 
much  force.  When  the  student  has  made  up  his  mind  to  employ 
the  hot  injection,  it  may  be  useful  to  him  to  follow  a  few  rules.  In 
the  first  place,  the  pipe  should  be  tied  so  firmly  in  the  opening  into 
the  vessel,  that  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  its  slipping  out ;  se. 
condly,  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  should  always  be  introduced  into 
the  pipe,  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting  the  artery  of  air  or  coagulated 
blood ;  this  being  done,  the  stopcock  should  be  immediately  turned ; 
and  lastly,  particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  syringe,  pipe,  and 
stopcock  are  free  and  in  good  order. 

To  inject  with  the  hot  injection,  it  is  necessary  that  the  subject 
should  be  thoroughly  heated ;  this  is  best  done  by  opening  the  cavities 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  filling  them  with  water  of  a  tem. 
perature  that  the  hand  can  bear ;  the  body  at  the  same  time  should 
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be  iirnnersed  in  water  of  Ihe  same  temperatare,  taking  care  to  exclude 
atniotipheric  air  as  much  as  possible.  The  process  of  heating  should 
be  carried  on  until  the  subject  has  acquired  a  temperature  resembling 
the  natural  heat  of  the  livmg  body.  While  this  is  going  on,  the  in. 
jection  should  be  particularly  attended  to,  as  the  materials  are  very 
inflammable,  and  if  care  be  not  taken,  or  much  heat  be  employed, 
there  will  be  danger  of  burning  the  chimney  or  house ;  heat,  slowly 
applied,  will  melt  the  injection  without  any  admixture  of  air,  or  en 
dangcring  the  loss  of  eoiour,  which  strong  heat  would  certainly  effect. 

[The  better  plan  is  to  melt  the  injection,  by  placing  the  materials 
in  an  earthen  vessel  and  then  putting  this  vessel  into  a  water  bath ; 
by  this  method  the  materials  are  perfectly  melted  and  equally  heat, 
ed  without  danger  of  boiling  or  burning.  It  is  also  better  not  to  stir 
in  the  coloring  matter  until  the  injection  is  thoroughly  melted,  and 
about  to  be  used ;  for  some  of  the  coldiring  substances  are  apt  to 
cake  or  form  lumps  in  the  injection  if  subjected  to  too  much  beat. 
For  immediate  demonstration  chrome  yellow  is  a  good  coloring  sub. 
stance  for  arterial  injection,  because  it  offers  a  greater  contrast  to 
the  color  of  the  muscles  than  vermilion :  as  the  putrefactive  process 
goes  on,  however,  it  is  apt  to  turn  black  ;  this  is  also  an  objection  to 
red  lead.  In  making  arterial  preparations  this  objection  is  obviated 
by  pencilling  the  vessels  over  with  vermilion  paint  after  they  are  per. 
fectly  dry. — Amer.  Ed.] 

When  the  subject  and  injection  are  sufficiently  heated,  the  injec 
tion  should  be  sucked  up  twice  or  thrice,  so  as  to  mix  it  well  with 
the  coloring  matter,  which  always  falls  to  the  bottom :  before  the 
syringe  is  introduced  into  tlie  pipe,  it  should  be  held  up  and  the  pis. 
ton  pressed  till  the  injection  appears,  by  which  any  air  that  may  be 
in  the  syringe  will  be  permitted  to  escape ;  taking  the  wings  of  the 
pipe  into  the  left  hand,  the  syringe  is  to  be  introduced,  and  the  pis. 
ton  is  to  be  pushed  down  slowly  and  gradually  with  the  right  hand, 
until  the  syringe  is  emptied  ;  this  action  is  to  be  repeated,  till  we  feel 
resistance  made  to  the  further  passage  of  the  fluid  in  the  arteries:  if 
afler  this  resistance  is  felt,  any  further  force  be  used,  there  will  be 
great  danger  of  rupturing  the  arteries  and  producing  extravasation. 
As  soon  as  we  arc  satisfied  that  the  body  is  injected,  it  should  be  put 
in  cold  water,  where  it  should  remain  for  a  few  hours.  Either  of  the 
following  hot  injections  may  be  used : 

Wax  ^xvi. 
Resin  f  Viii. 

Turpentine  Varnish  f  viii. 
Chinese  Vermilion  ^i. 

Tiiis  makes  a  very  handsome  injection,  but  it  is  liable  to  the  in. 
convenience  of  melting  in  warm  weather,  and  in  this  way  prodticing 
a  flattened  appearance  in  the  blood  vessels.  A  much  cheaper  and 
better  injection  for  common  purposes  than  the  above  has  been  em. 
ployed ;  it  is  made  of — 

Tallow  21b9. 
Magnesia  Usta  f  ss. 
Chinese  Vermilion  ^i. 
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This  posfleaees  all  the  advantages  of  the  wax  injection  without 
any  of  itfi  inconveniences;  it  is  as  transparent  nearly  as  the  wat, 
never  melts  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  is  not  disposed  to  crack ;  if 
this  injection  be  used  very  hot,  an  extremity  may  be  injected  witl* 
out  having  been  previously  heated ;  but  tliis  should  never  bo  dote 
except  by  persons  skilled  in  the  art  of  injecting. 

If  we  wish  to  trace  the  minute  branches  of  arteries  and  examine 
the  various  communications,  there  are  no  injections  better  adapted 
.or  common  purposes  than  that  of  tallow  and  red  led  well  mixed  an^ 
heated,  or  the  cold  paint  injection;  if  the  latter  be  well  thrown  in. 
the  minutest  arteries,  for  instance  the  ciliary,  will  be  injected  ;  it  is 
made  of — 

White  Lead,  well  grotmd,  Slbs. 
Turpentine  Varnish  f  xii. 
Drying  Oil  f  vi. 

The  lead  ic  intimately  mixed  with  the  varnish,  and  then  the  oil  .» 
to  be  added  ;  they  are  all  to  be  well  mixed  up  together,  to  the  coU' 
sistcnce  of  cream,  and  in  this  state  it  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  arte 
ries :  the  same  precautions,  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  air  fro^ft 
the  syringe,  and  the  degree  of  force  to  be  used,  are  to  be  observed  ip 
this  as  well  as  in  the  hot  injection.  Arteries  are  always  injected  fron. 
the  aorta  or  some  other  large  trunk ;  while  veins  are  injected  diffe- 
rently :  in  making  preparations  of  veins,  it  is  necessary  to  inject  them 
from  the  extreme  branches  towards  the  trunks,  on  account  of  the 
direction  of  the  valves  :  for  instance,  the  veins  of  the  arm  are  to  be 
injected  from  a  small  branch  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  those  of 
the  leg  and  thigh  from  some  branch  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  Pre. 
viouHly  to  the  injection  being  made,  it  is  necessary  that  the  veins 
should  be  well  washed  out  with  warm  water,  to  remove  the  coagula 
of  blood  which  they  generally  contain :  if  the  veins  of  the  arm  are 
to  he  injected,  an  opening  should  be  made  on  the  subclavian  vein,  to 
allow  the  warm  water  and  coagula  to  pass  out ;  when  this  has  hap- 
pened,  a  ligature  previously  applied,  is  to  be  firmly  tied  round  the 
vessel,  which  will  prevent  the  injection  from  flowing  out ;  the  same 
rule  applies  to  the  injection  of  veins  in  the  lower  extremity.  The 
veins  of  the  head  and  neck  are  generally  injected  from  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  :  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  thai  veins  are 
filled  with  blue  fluid,  and  the  arteries  with  white  or  red  ;  for  the  blue 
injection  smalt  blue  is  usually  employed.  To  inject  the  arteries  a 
transverse  cut  is  to  be  made  in  the  aorta,  as  close  to  its  origin  from 
the  heart  as  possible.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  extremity  of  the 
pipe  does  not  project  so  far  as  to  pass  into  the  innominata,  or  one 
of  the  vessels  arising  from  the  left  side  of  the  arch,  as  this  would 
give  only  a  partial  injection.  The  nozzle  of  the  pipe  being  carefully 
inserted  into  the  opening  of  the  vessel,  two  pieces  of  twine  are  to  be 
introduced  under  the  vessel ;  one  of  these  is  to  be  firmly  tied  round 
the  arterVf  this  will  embrace  the  nozzle  of  the  pipe  ;  its  loose  extre* 
mitieH,  when  the  knot  is  firmly  tied,  are  to  be  fixed  to  the  wings  of 
the  pipe  in  order  to  prevent  any  chance  of  its  slipping  out  of  the  ves- 
sel.  The  other  ligature  is  to  remain  loose  under  the  vessel,  beyond 
the  nozzle  of  the  pipe  about  one  inch.  After  the  injection  is  thrown 
in,  ihi%  ligature  tM  also  to  be  firmly  tied  round  the  vessel,  leaving  Xbih 
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pipe  clear ;  the  use  of  it  is,  that  the  injection  may  not  retom  bftck 
when  the  pipe  ie  removed  from  the  aorta.  This  precaution  is  more 
particularly  necessary  when  the  paint  injection  is  osed.  In  inserting 
a  pipe  into  a  small  artery  or  vein,  some  difficulty  may  arise  in  the 
introduction,  from  the  pipe  being  larger  than  the  calibre  of  the  ves. 
ael ;  in  this  case  the  point  of  a  scissors  should  be  introduced  into  the 
yetisel,  and  gradual  dilatation  produced  by  slowly  opening  its  blades. 
When  the  injection  has  remained  sufficiently  long  to  set  well  in  the 
vesscUt,  dissection  may  be  commenced,  and  here  it  is  a  rule  which 
should  be  invariably  followed,  that  the  dissection  be  completed  in  as 
short  a  time  as  is  consistent  with  a  proper  display  of  the  vwsels,  for 
many  preparations  are  lost  in  consequence  of  the  part  first  dissected 
becoming  spoiled  before  the  remainder  is  prepared  for  drying.  Par. 
ticular  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  all  the  cellular  substance 
from  the  coats  of  the  vessels ;  if  this  be  not  done,  the  preparation 
will  always  have  a  dirty  appearance.  The  fiitty  matter  is  likewise 
to  be  removed,  but  no  muscle  is  to  be  taken  away  or  pushed  from 
its  situation  unless  perfectly  unavoidable.  The  student  should  al. 
ways  remember  that  the  utility  of  a  dried  preparation  consists  in  its 
preserving,  as  far  as  possible,  the  natural  relations  of  parts ;  on  this 
account,  the  use  of  pieces  of  stick  or  other  substances  to  separate 
the  muscles  and  exhibit  the  course  of  the  vessels,  unless  absolutely 
necessary,  is  to  be  condemned.  One  side  of  the  subject  ought  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  exhibition  of  the  superficial  vessels,  the  other  may 
be  used  for  the  deep-seated.  When  the  dissection  is  completed,  the 
extremity,  or  whatever  portion  of  the  body  it  may  be,  should  be 
hung  up  in  a  dry  and  airy  situation  (but  not  exposed  to  the  sun)  un. 
til  the  muscles  acquire  firmness,  and  no  exudation  appears  on  the 
surface.  The  preparation  now  fit  for  use,  is  to  be  brushed  over  with 
copal  or  mastich  varnish,  which  makes  the  vessels  more  distinct,  and 
materially  assists  in  its  future  preservation. 

[Students  in  the  country  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  an  injecting 
apparatus ;  the  common  anal  syringe  will  answer  the  purpose,  by 
casting  a  pewter  pipe,  on  a  wooden  or  paper  mould ;  one  end  of  which 
pipe  shall  fit  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe,  and  the  other  go  into  the  ar. 
tery.  It  is  better  to  use  a  syringe  which  will  hold  about  the  quan- 
tity which  it  is  intended  to  throw  in.  A  very  convenient  point  from 
which  to  iniect  is  the  femoral  artery,  just  below  Poupart*s  ligament 
and  above  the  profunda.  When  injecting  the  veins,  it  is  convenient 
to  inject  the  large  trunks  from  the  femoral,  and  then  to  throw  in  in. 
jeetion  from  the  extremities.  The  veins  which  form  the  portal  sys. 
tern  may  be  injected  from  the  vena  porta  just  before  it  enters  the 
transverse  fissure  of  the  liver;  these  veins  not  being  obstructed  by 
valves,  the  injection  will  reach  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intcs. 
tines,  as  low  as  the  anus  ;  the  better  plan  is  to  throw  in  first  spirits  of 
turpentine,  colored  with  lamp  black,  and  on  top  of  this  the  hard  injcc. 
tion  ;  by  this  method  the  whole  mucous  membrane  may  be  colored 
by  the  injection.  In  making  dry  preparations,  the  parts,  as  dissected, 
should  be  repeatedly  washed  over  with  a  solution  of  arsenic  or  of  cor. 
rosive  sublimate  ;  this  hardens  the  tissues,  and  is  an  effi)ctual  preser. 
yative  against  insects ;  the  preparations  also  present  a  solid  appear. 
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anee.  For  the  purpoae  of  presenring  lubjeets  daring  a  long  dviuc. 
tion,  a  solution  of  creosote  in  alcohol,  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the 
same,  or  of  arsenic  in  boiling  water,  may  be  thrown  into  the  vessels 
tweniy.four  or  forty^ight  hours  before  the  permanent  injection. 
These  solutions  percolate  through  the  tissues,  condense  them,  and 
preserve  them  effectually,  even  in  warm  weather,  particularly  the 
arsenic.  An  injection  always  accessible  in  the  country,  is  coropoeed 
of —  Yellow  beeswax,  1  lb. 

Tallow,  ?xii. 

Resin,  f  viii. 

Vermilion,  or  chrome  yellow,  q.  s. 

This  injection  is  Easily  prepared,  and  is  sufficiently  hard  for  dry 
preparations.  The  Anlijdrous  plaster  of  Paris  makes  a  very  neat  and 
minute  cold  injection.  The  colouring  matter  should  be  well  stirred 
in  with  the  plaster  which  should  tlicn  be  gradually  poured  into  wa 
ter,  being  briskly  stirred  until  the  mixture  is  about  the  consistence 
of  cream,  and  then  it  should  be  thrown  in  rapidly,  as  it  hardens 
quickly.  With  this  injection  we  have  in  one  instance  injected  the 
arteries  of  the  retina  from  the  femoral  artery. — Jbner,  Ed.] 

LAENNEC'S   DIVISION   OF  THE  REGIONS   OF  THE  THORAX. 

The  chest  of  a  healthy  person,  when  slightly  struck,  ought  to 
yield  over  ils  whole  extent  a  clear  and  distinct  sound.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  sound  derived  from  percussion,  is  different  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  chest ;  on  which  account  it  has  been  divided  by  Lacnnco 
into  fifteen  regions,  twelve  of  which  are  double. 

1.  Subclavian  region.  This  includes  merely  that  portion  of  the 
chest  covered  by  the  clavicle.  When  struck  about  the  middle  or 
sternal  extremity,  this  bone  yields  a  clear  soimd,  but  its  hunieraj  hx. 
tremity  gives  rather  a  dull  sound  :  a  knowledge  of  the  morbid  o  la. 
tural  sounds  of  the  chest  in  this  region  is  of  great  importance  for 
from  it  are  usually  derived  the  first  signs  of  the  development  i'  tu. 
bercles  in  the  lungs,  which  are  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
lung,  even  where  they  exist  in  no  other  part  of  the  chest. 

2.  Anterior-superior  region.  This  is  bounded  by  the  clavicle  and 
by  the  fourth  rib  (inclusive)  below.  The  sound,  though  clear,  is  some- 
what less  so  than  over  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle. 

3.  Mammary  region.  This  begins  below  the  fourth  rib,  and  termi. 
nates  with  the  eighth.  In  the  female,  the  mammary  gland,  in  the 
male,  the  inferior  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major  prevents  this  region 
from  yielding  as  good  a  sound  as  the  anterior.superior  region. 

4.  Submammary  region.  This  extends  from  the  eighth  to  the 
cartilaginous  border  ot  the  false  ribs.  On  the  right  side  the  sound 
is  uften  dull,  caused  by  the  size  of  the  liver ;  while  on  the  left,  the 
sound  is  frequently  more  clear  than  natural,  which  is  attributed  to 
Uie  presence  of  the  stomach  distended  with  ga«. 

Sternal  regions^  5.  superior^  6.  middU,  and  7.  inferior.  The  sound 
IS  as  clear  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  sternum,  as  on  the  sternal  end 
of  the  clavicle.  However,  the  inferior  region  sometimes  yields  a 
duller  sound,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  fat  about  the 
oewrt. 
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8.  Axillary  region.  This  extends  from  the  axilla  to  the  fourth 
rib  inclusive  ;  the  sound  here  is  naturally  clear. 

9.  Lateral  region.  This  is  bounded  by  the  fourth  rib  above,  and 
terminates  with  the  eighth.  The  sound  is  always  good  on  the  left 
Vide;  on  the  right  side  it  is  altered  frequently  by  the  liver  rising 
higi.;r  than  usual,  and  compressing  the  right  lung. 

10.  Inferior  lateral  region.  This  is  bounded  above  by  the  eighth 
rib,  and  terminates  at  tlic  border  of  the  false  ribs.  This  region  alsoj 
on  account  of  the  liver,  yields  often  a  completely  dull  sound  on  the 
right  side,  while  on  the  contrary  the  left,  for  reasons  before  mention- 
ed, gives  a  clearer  sound  than  natural,  even  where  there  be  cffu&ioa 
of  fluid  into  the  pleura,  or  where  the  inferior  portion  of  the  left  lung 
bo  obstructed. 

11.  Acromial  region.  This  is  comprehended  between  the  clavicle, 
the  upper  edge  of  the  trapezius,  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck.  The  soft  parts  interposed  in  this  place  pre- 
vent  all  sound  from  percussion. 

12.  Upper  scapular  region.  This  corresponds  to  the  supra-spL 
nous  fossa  of  the  scapula,  and  yields  hardly  any  sound  on  account  of 
the  muscle  which  fills  it.  The  spine  of  the  scapula,  which  forms 
the  inferior  boundary  of  this  region,  sometimes  yields  a  faint  sound 
when  the  arms  are  strongly  compressed  across. 

13.  Lower  scapular  region.  This  corresponds  to  the  infra^pinoua 
portion  of  the  scapula.  It  yields  no  sound  on  percussion,  because 
tliis  portion  of  the  scapula  is  covered  by  the  infra.spinous  muscle. 

14.  Interscapular  region.  This  includes  the  space  between  the 
dorsal  edge  of  the  scapula  and  the  spine,  when  the  arms  are  cross, 
ed  on  the  breast.  The  muscles  of  this  region  necessarily  render  every 
sound  dull ;  sometimes,  however,  in  thin  persons,  it  gives  a  low  but 
distinct  sound,  if  the  head  be  bent  and  the  arms  crossed  in  order  to 
make  tense  the  trapezius  and  rhomboidci  muscles.  The  spine  in 
this  region  gives  a  good  sound  ;  as  likewise  that  portion  of  the  chest 
included  between  the  superior  dorsal  angle  of  the  scapula  and  the 
first  dorsal  vertebra. 

15.  Inferior  dorsal  region.  This  begins  at  the  level  of  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula,  terminating  at  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra. 
Percussion  of  this  region  should  be  made  in  a  transverse  direction,  on 
the  angle  of  the  ribs ;  in  the  upper  part,  the  sound  is  sufliciently 
good  ;  in  the  lower  it  is  slight,  or  often  does  not  exist,  especially  on 
the  right  side,  from  the  presence  of  the  liver ;  on  the  left  side  it  fre- 
quently gives  an  unnaturally  "lear  sound,  on  account  of  the  distend, 
ed  state  of  the  stomach. 

OPENING    THE   CRANIUM,    THORAX,    AND   ABDOMEN. 

The  operation  of  opening  the  cranium  with  the  hammer,  as  de- 
scribed in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  requires  less  labour  and  time 
than  that  done  with  a  saw,  and  ought  always  to  be  preferred,  except 
in  cases  where  thtrc  is  a  wi«h  to  preserve  tlic  skull,  or  in  private 
houKcs,  where  the  feelings  of  the  relatives  are  likely  to  .be  oliended 
by  the  noise  made  with  the  hammer.  When  the  saw  is  used,  the 
head  is  to  be  placed  on  a  block,  the  cut  is  to  be  carried  round  in  tho 
same  direction,  and  the  same  precautions  observed  as  described  in 
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urfng  the  hammer :  if  much  cantion  be  not  ased,  the  saw  is  very 
likely  to  lacerate  the  substance  of  the  brain,  owing  to  the  inequality 
of  thickness  of  the  bone.  In  cases  however  where  the  head  is  tu  bo 
opened  for  examination  into  the  causes  of  death,  without  an  intention 
of  pursuing  the  dissection  further,  a  different  mode  is  generally  prac 
tised  ;  this  is  dune  by  making  an  incision,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
point  of  a  knife  under  the  scalp,  commencing  at  one  ear,  and  carried 
over  the  vertex  to  the  other :  in  this  way  we  avoid  cutting  the  hair, 
which  in  a  female  might  be  troublesome,  and  the  flaps  made  by  the 
dissection  of  the  scalp,  being  reflected  over  the  face  and  neck,  pre. 
vent  those  parts  from  being  soiled. 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  the  morbid  appearances  after  death 
In  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  these  cavkies  are  generally  opened  at  the 
same  time  ;  an  incision  carried  down  from  the  top  of  the  sternum, 
and  ending  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  dividing  the  integuments,  mus- 
cles,  and  peritoneum,  will  bring  the  latter  cavity  into  view ;  next  let 
the  skin  and  muscles  covering  the  front  of  the  thorax  be  turned  back, 
which  will  expose  the  cartilages  connecting  the  ribs  with  the  ster. 
num  ;  immediately  at  their  point  of  connexion  with  the  bone,  the  car. 
tilages  are  to  be  cut ;  in  doing  this  some  caution  is  to  be  used ;  if  not, 
the  viscera  will  sometimes  be  wounded  by  the  point  of  the  knife  slip- 
ping  down  further  than  is  intended  ;  holding  the  knife  horizontally 
between  the  thumb  and  the  middle  finger,  while  the  fore  finger  is 
placed  on  the  back  of  the  instrument  as  a  guide,  will  alwajrs  obviate 
this  inconvenience. 

In  some  old  subjects,  where  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  are  in  some 
degree  ossified,  they  will  not  yield  to  the  Knife,  and  here  a  saw  is  to 
he  employed  :  all  the  cartilages,  except  those  of  the  first  ribs  being 
divided,  the  sternum  may  now  be  raised  like  the  lid  of  a  box,  and  a 
very  convenient  hinge  is  made  by  cutting  the  articulation  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  sternum  on  the  inside,  directly  opposite  the  second  rib  ; 
by  following  this  rule  the  figure  of  the  thorax  will  be  preserved,  after 
the  examination  is  completed,  and  a  view  sufiiciently  extensive  for 
common  purposes  be  obtained  of  its  contents.  The  practice  of  ma. 
king  a  crucial  incision  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen,  should  always  be  tondemned,  and  should  never  super, 
sede  the  longitudinal,  as  a  view  sufiiciently  extensive  for  every  pur* 
pose  is  obtained  by  the  latter :  while  the  escape  of  fluids,  and  the 
unsightly  appearance?  of  the  seams  produced  by  the  former  method, 
are  entirely  prevented. 

The  urinary  and  generative  organs  maybe  removed  from  the  body 
for  examination  through  the  pelvis,  and  if  the  integuments  in  the  pe- 
rinse um,  and  some  of  the  external  organs  be  left  uninjured,  and  the 
several  outlets  secured,  any  portion  wtucli  is  interesting  as  presenting 
diseased  appearances,  or  which  may  be  required  for  more  accurate 
examination,  may  be  removed  without  the  external  appearance  of 
the  body  being  much  disfigured,  and  without  a  protrusion  of  any  of 
the  remaining  viscera. 
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To  avoid  fine,  tbls  book  should  be  returned 
an  or  before  the  date  last  atatnped  below. 
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